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NEW  YEAR  GREETINGS! 

UR  New  Year  wish  for  you  is  a  new  and  more 
stable  prosperity — a  prosperity  built,  not 
upon  the  changing  whim  of  chance,  but 
the  greater,  lasting  prosperity  that  is  built  on 
a  solid  foundation  of  achievement. 

To  bring  this  condition  about,  we  must 
all,  farmer,  consumer,  manufacturer  and 
retailer — build  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
lasting  goodness.  We  must  build  not 
for  the  moment,  but  with  a  watch- 
ful eye  for  the  years  to  come. 

One  of  your  spring  problems 
will  be  the  building  of  new 
fences  or  the  repairing  of 
old  ones. 

Build  for  perman- 
ency— for  prosperity 
— with  Century 
Steel  Posts 


"Built 
To 
Last" 


"Built 
To 

Last" 


Into  every  Century 
"T"    Steel    Post  we 
build  our  years  of  ex- 
perience and  experiment 
with  steel  fence  posts.  Be- 
hind every  one  is  the  double 
guarantee  of  a  company  that 
has  sold  fence  posts  to  farmers 
for  twenty-seven  years.  Since  our 
plant  turned  out  the  first  Century 
Post  many  improvements  have  been 
added — the  widely  copied  "T"  shape 
has  been  perfected;   the  "half  moon 
anchor"  feature  has  been  added;  Century 
posts  are  now  made  of  rustless,  shock  resist- 
ing, high  carbon  steel. 


Every  improvement  that  science  and  inventive 
genius  could  command  has  been  added  to  Cen- 
tury Steel  Posts.     Farmers,  quick  to  appreciate 
superiority,  have  recognized  Century  Posts  as  the 
world's  standard  and  we  wish  again  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  wholehearted  support  American 
farmers  have  given  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  Century 
"T"  Steel  Posts  the  finest  that  money  and  science  could 
produce. 


Funk  Brothers  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Heights,  111. 
-■S  -s  ■>  P  D 
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It  can  mcg^! 


ROP-KING  Grass  and  Field  Seed  asks  few 
favors  of  the  weather.  Unusually  hardy,  it 
possesses  a  vitality  which  resists  drought 
an   almost   unbelievable   length    of  time. 


K 

for 

Cleaned  by  the  newest,  most  advanced  machinery  science  has  produced,  it  approaches 
within  a  fraction  of  being  100%  pure.  Carefully  selected  from  many  of  the  greatest 
fields  of  the  North,  it  germinates  without  delay  and  "catches"  to  a  profitable,  heavy- 
cropping  stand. 

Take  the  "Chance"  Out  of  Farming 

The  story  of  bigger,  better  crops  is  the 
story  of  KROP-KING.  For  years  this 
seed  has  pointed  the  way  to  bigger 
profits  to  thousands  of  farmers.  It  can 
do  the  same  for  you. 


Take  the  "chance"  out  of  farming.  Plant 
KROP-KING    (Crop-Insurance  Seed) 
this  year.   Don't  forget  that  1922  will  re- 
gard the  farmer  who  seeks  not  only  to 


record  yields,  but  high  quality  products 
as  well. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  Field  or  Grass 
seed  you  require,  KROP-KING  will  ful- 
fill your  highest  expectations.  For  after 
the  harvest — when  the  big  question  is, 
"Did  I  make  a  profit?" — you  will  thank 
your  good  judgment  for  choosing  this 
famous  brand  of  seed. 


MILWAUKEE   SEED  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Mail  Coupon  Now! 

GET  SAMPLE  FREE 

Your  own  local  elevator  should  handle  KROP-KING 
Seed.  Whether  it  does  or  not  makes  no  difference  in 
our  offer  here,  however.  We  want  the  opportunity  of 
showing  you  what  wonderful  quality  KROP-KING 
really  is — how  it  will  put  your  farm  on  a  sounder  basis. 
Simply  check  the  kind  of  seed  you  are  interested  in,  fill 
in  the  rest  of  the  coupon  and  mail  today.  We  will  sup- 
ply you  with  FREE  samples  of  KROP-KING  at  once. 


1  MILWAUKEE  SEED  COMPANY 
|  112  W.  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I Gentlemen:  Kindly  send  me,  at  once,  FREE  samples  of 
KROP-KING  seeds,  as  checked. 


□  Medium 

□  Alsike 

□  Timothy 

□  Alfalfa 

□  Blue  Grass 

Name   

Town   

State  

Name  of  Elevator. 


□  Red  Top 

□  Sweet  Clover 

□  White  Clover 

□  Seed  Grains 

□  Millet 


R.  F.  D.. 
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GIVE  YOUR 
HOG 
A  CHANCE  FOR 
HIS  LIFE! 


PROTECT  HIM  against  the  common  diseases,  clear  him  of 
worms  and  indigestion,  by  putting  and  keeping  him  in  condition  to 
withstand  the  things  that  kill  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  hogs  each 

year. 

BARTON'S  EXCELSIOR 
HOG  POWDER 

is  an  old,  tried  and  successful  preventive,  used  in  2 1  states  for  many  years.  It  is  scien- 
tifically compounded  to  remove  worms,  clear  the  lungs  and  throat;  read  what  Pro- 
fessor Gathercoal  says. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
College  of  Pharmacy 

Chicago,  Nov.  25,  1921. 
Excelsior  Hog  Powder  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen : 

My  analysis  indicates  that  the  Package  of  Excelsior 
Hog  Powder  obtained  for  examination,  conforms  to 
the  formula  submitted  by  yourself  for  examination; 
and  the  dosage  as  stated  on  the  package  is  correct  for 
/        use  as  a  worm  remedy  and  general  tonic  for  hogs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E,  N.  GATHERCOAL, 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

BARTON'S  EXCELSIOR  HOG  POWDER,  fed  as  per  directions,  at  a  FRAC- 
TION OF  A  CENT  COST  per  hog  per  day,  keeps  him  in  condition. 
You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  losses 
Read  the  result  of  experience  of  others: 

A  LIVE  HOG  WILL  COST  YOU  TEN  CENTS 
A  DEAD  HOG  COSTS  YOU  TEN  DOLLARS 


Mishawaka,  Indiana, 
December  ISth,  1921. 

Gentlemen : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  December  14th,  1921,  I  am  a  user  of 
Excelsior  Hog  Powder  for  ten  years  and  am  finding  no 
equal  to  that  powder  yet,  and  as  far  as  recommending,  I 
would  prefer  it  to  any  powder  I  ever  used.  I  have  used 
half  a  dozen  different  kinds.  My  first  order  was  for  five 
lbs.,  and  my  next  was  for  100  lbs.  I  have  used  it  ever 
since  and  received  better  results  than  it  was  claimed  for  by 

Mr.   ,  representative  of  the  company. 

rSigned):  STEPHEN  PIANOWSKI, 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  168,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Write  us  for  free  literature 

EXCELSIOR  HOG  POWDER  CO 


Pawnee,  Christian  Co.,  111. 

Excelsior  Hog  Powder  Co.: 

Dear  Sir:  May  6,  1921. 

I  have  fed  several  different  kinds  of  powder,  but  I  tl.inlc 
yours  is  the  best  I  have  tried.  Last  winter  my  neighbors 
hogs  all  died  with  the  cholera.  I  fed  my  hogs  your  Hog 
Powder  and  never  lost  a  hog  and  there  was  nothing  but  a 
wire  fence  between  them.  My  neighbor  told  me  I  had 
better  have  them  vaccinated.  I  told  him,  I  wasn't  afraid, 
I  was  feeding  EXCELSIOR  HOG  POWDER. 

Yours  truly, 
JOHN  ACHENBACH,  Pawnee,  111. 

and  tell  us  your  hog  troubles 

„    4271-3  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 
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American    Co-operative  Journal 

■UBSOXXPTzoar  nxcx,  ti.oo  pzb  tmmm,  100  m  ooft 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  Devoted  to  Better  Farming,  Better  Marketing,  Better  Communities 
FwbUaba*  oa  «h*  rizct  ol  lut  Monti  by  the 


American  Co-Ope  r ative  Publishing  Company 


At  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  0L 


■UUM  a  Myers.  Edltet-la-Cnlef 

■art  W.  Plekell.  Zdltet. 

TfeU  Blebey.  Home  Editor. 

A.  a  MocliS,  Ofloe  MuuM. 

Frank  r  strfjtu*.  Advertising  Hiniia. 

a  «.  BUdntt.  lutein  UmirseaalatlTa, 

14T«  Bmlwu,  Maw  Tort, 
a  T.  Win*.  Circulation  Muiiiu, 
a  Beta.  General  Amdltet. 
ClUterd  Theme,  General  Counsel. 

Entered  aa  aeeond-elaea  matter  Fee. 
M.  KM.  at  the  Foal  Oflce  at  Chlcaae. 
QL.  under  toe  set  et  March  t.  lira. 


Dedicated  to  the  lnterasta  of  ever  400.000  stockholders  of 
farmers'  elevator  companies  in  the  Grain  Belt  States. 

Letters  an  all  subjects  pertaining  to  marketing,  fanning  er 
community    development    respectfully  solicited. 

A  careful  Investigation  haa  been  made  of  everj  article 
advertised  In  this  lasue  of  the  American  Co -opera tire  Journal 
to  make  aura  that  It  la  exactly  aa  represented.  We  will  not 
arcsept  ambiguous  or  questionable  adTertlslng  ef  any  sort. 
Should  any  subscriber  suffer  leas  er  hare  any  complaint 
against  any  adTertleer.  we  want  to  know  about  It.  and  we 
will  do  our  beat  to  get  a  speedy  adjustment.  In  order  ta 
guarantee  to  y ourselves  this  service,  mention  the  American 
Co-operative  Journal   when   answering  advertisements. 


VABMXBB  NATIONAL  GRAM  Bl 

ASSOCIATION 
JOHN   mttt.br,    President,   ftllva.  111. 
J.  W.  Bhortbill.  Beo'y,  Omaha.  Nab. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION 
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J.  P.  Larson.  Secy.,  Ft.  Dodge.  Ia. 
B,  X.  Lawrence,  Secy..  Hutehlnasn.  Kaaa. 
J.  W.  ShorthlU.  Becy.-Treee.,  Oauha.  Nab. 
A    F.  Nelson,  Secy..  Bensen.  ntina. 
P.   A.    Lee,   Secy..  Grand  Forks,   ■.  D. 
Chaa.    Eylar,    Secy..   Sleux   Falla,    «.  ». 
E.  G.  MoCollum,  Secy..  Indian  spells,  IaA 
Chaa.  Letohaw.  Sery.,  Defiance,  0. 
J.  W.  Murphy.  Enid,  Okla. 
O.  T.  Ylnaonhaler.  If  JT  Waaae  at.  BeavM. 
Colo. 

John  Shear.  Columbia,  Ma. 


A.  L.  Middleton,  Prea.,  Eagle  Grove,  la. 
Jeha  T.  Balk,  Secretary,  Henry.  S.  D. 


OFFICERS  OF 
American  Co-Op»ratlve  Pnblianlne;  Company 

DIRECTORS 


M.  R.  Myera,  Treasurer,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  S.  Miach,  Vice-President,  Mouoa,  Ia4. 


A.  L.  Middleton,  Eagle  OroTe,  la.;  John  Miller,  Qalva,  111.;   J.  S.  Minch,  Mono*.  Ind.;  Chaa.  Latchaw.  Defiance.  O.;  A.  V. 
Nelioa,  Benaoa.  Mum. ;  E.  H.  Day,  Clark,  S.  D. ;  A.  A.  Lane,  Sherwood,  N.  D.;  J.  S.  Canady,  Minden,  Neb.;  J.  B.  Brawn, 
h"2i*4t  "M-?  W.  B.  lease,  Supply,  Okla.:  O.  T.  Vinsonhaler,  Denver,  Colo.:  E.  P.  DonneU,  Waco,  Mo. 
DIRECTORS  AT  LARGE,  REPRESENTING  FARMERS  NATIONAL  GRAIN  DEALERS  ASS'N. 
Harry  M.  Wood,  Delevan,  III.;  John  T.  Belk,  Henry,  S.  D. ;  Martin  Sar.  Essex,  I  a. 

United  We  Stand  for  the  Ultimate  Good  of  America 
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The  Outlook  for  Farmers  for  1922 


1922    WILL  REWARD 
CO-OPERATORS! 

The    year  1922 
A  Competitive  will  go  down  in 

Year 


history  as  the 
year    of  Great 


Competition.  During  the  past  seven 
years  it  has  not  been  a  question  of 
price,  a  question  of  quality,  nor  a 
question  of  selling,  but  a  question  of 
producing  grain  and  merchandise  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  demand. 
"Gentlemen's  Agreements,"  or  get- 
ting together  in  a  room  to  discuss 
prices,  without  putting  anything  into 
writing  and  making  a  sworn  agree- 
ment, has  even  been  sanctioned  by 
our  courts.  But  despite  the  courts, 
1922  will  see  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ments" and;  all  other  forms  of  price- 
fixing  thrown  into  the  discard. 


-ACJ- 


Will  Buy 
On  Prices 


Consider  just  for 
a  moment  the  rel- 
ative volume  of 
trade  of  the  mail 
order  houses  as  compared  to  the  man- 
ufacturers of  farm  implement  ma- 
chinery. We  find  that  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
have  done  $205,698,058  worth  of  busi- 


ness during  the  ten  months  this  year 
ending  with  October,  compared  to 
$301,258,527  last,  or  a  decrease  of 
31.7  per  cent.  Of  this  we  may  esti- 
mate that  10  per  cent  of  the  reduc- 
tion was  due  to  lowering  of  prices, 
so  we  may  estimate  that  the  mail  or- 
der houses  are  sending  out  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  goods  that  they  sent 
last  year.  Farm  implement  manufac- 
turers, however,  are  running  at  only 
about  35  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 
In  other  words,  the  people  of  today 
are  buying  on  Price  instead  of  on 
Name. 

This  condition  is  not  confined  alone 
to  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery.  We  use  that  simply  as  an 
illustration  because  you  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  them.  We  find  that  the 
steel  industry,  the  biggest  of  them 
all,  is  running  at  only  45  per  cent 
capacity.  The  coal  mines  have  pro- 
duced only  386  million  tons  (bitumi- 
nous) compared  to  427  million  last 
year.  The  oil  fields  have  more  oil  in 
storage  than  ever  before  in  history. 

These  manufacturers  must  run 
their  plants  at  full  capacity  or  go 
out  of  business.  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ments, trade  associations,  or  what 
not,  they  are  going  after  business  in 
1922,   and  we  emphasize   that  1922 
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will  be  known  as  the  Year  of  Great 
Competition.    Buy  accordingly. 

 AC  J  


Prices  Like 
Dad's  Team 


Prices  during  the 
past  two  years 
remind  me  of  a 
team  that  Dad 
had  pawned  off  onto  him  some  years 
ago.  Get  that  team  pulling  against 
a  heavy  load,  or  going  up  a  steep  hill 
from  a  standing  start,  and  old  Tom 
would  jump  into  the  collar  like  a  100- 
yard  dash  sprinter.  Dick  was  a  little 
slower  in  getting  started,  but  he 
would  try  to  catch  up  with  Tom.  As 
a  result,  back  would  come  Tom 
against  the  double  tree,  only  to  make 
another  lunge — and  then  back  would 
come  Dick.  They  would  keep  see- 
sawing back  and  forth  that  way  and 
get  nowhere.  It  took  Dad  two  years 
to  get  that  team  working  together, 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  will  take 
two  years  to  get  prices  together  in 
America  for  the  long  pull,  the  strong 
pull  up  Prosperity  Trail. 

 AC  J  


We  have  here  in 
An  Interesting  the  'office  a  chart 
showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  prices 
that  we  wish  we  could  print;  but  to 
do  so  would  require  a  young  fortune. 


Chart 


We  are  just  like  you  are — we  are  not 
spending  a  cent  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

But  that  chart  is  immensely  inter-  . 
esting.  It  shows  what  economists 
call  a  "cycle  of  business,"  or  the  va- 
rious groups  of  business  necessary  to 
make  a  prosperous  country.  The  ba- 
sis of  that  chart  is  that  all  commodi- 
ties must  have  a  general  price  rela- 
tionship before  we  can  have  prosper- 
ity. Let  us  examine  it  carefully  and 
see  where  we  stand  now. 

 ACJ  

The  first  thing  to 
Silk  Prevents     hit  the  toboggan 
in  the  price  de- 
cline   was  silk. 


in  Farm  Prices 


War 


Do  you  remember  the  stories  printed 
in  the  daily  papers  of  the  smash  in 
silk  prices,  two  years  ago,  and  how 
the  big  banks  and  firms  in  Japan 
were  failing  because  of  it?  That  is 
the  biggest  reason  why  Japan  and 
the  United  States  are  getting  to- 
gether peaceably  on  western  Pacific 
questions.  Japan's  big  industry  is  the 
export  of  silk. 

Tiffany's,  of  New  York,  and  other 
jewelry  houses  also  got  hit  at  the 
same  time.    The  luxuries  came  first. 
 ACJ- 


Food  Follows 
Silk 


Next  to  hit  the 
skids  was  food 
products,  and  we 
find  that  on  our 
chart,  at  the  beginning  of  1920  the 
prices  of  food,  cotton  and  wool  of  the 
textile  trade,  leather  of  the  shoe 
trade,  beef  of  the  meat  trade,  railroad 
stocks,  industry  stocks,  pig-iron  of 
the  steel  trade,  oil,  building  materials, 
bank  clearings  representing  the  turn- 
over of  all  business — all  these  were 
scattered  all  over  the  chart,  ranging 
from  50  per  cent  to  300  per  cent 
above  normal  prices  of  1913.  They 
were  just  like  Dad's  team,  they 
wouldn't  pull  together.  Therefore, 
business  made  no  progress. 


Gee,  what  a  great 
Worst  is  Over  slide  for  the  kids 
that  line  repre- 
senting the  drop 
in  prices  of  farm  products  wAuld 
make!  But  the  worst  is  over  in 
slumps  of  farm  product  prices,  and 
we  look  for  better  prices  in  grain  and 
meat.  Not  very  much,  nothing  sen- 
sational, but  prices  will  rule  higher. 
We  find  that  prices  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts, according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics,  average  114 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war  prices,  while 
clothing,  fuel  and  lighting,  building 
materials,  etc.,  are  away  above  that 
level.  In  the  proper  relationship  of 
prices,  farm  products  must  and  will 
go  up  and  other  prices  will  come 
down.  See  the  accompanying  chart 
to  show  the  difference  in  prices  today. 

Our  predictions  of  two  months  ago 
on  sheep  and  wheat  have  already 
come  true.  We  look  for  firmer  prices 
on  corn,  oats,  and  beef,  and,  after  the 
January  break  in  wheat,  on  that 
commodity. 

 AC  J  

Oh,    yes,  there 

Wheat  Break    will  be  a  Janu- 

r  ary   break  in 

in  January       Je&t  prices>  As 

wc  predicted  in  last  issue,  Germany 
has  announced  that  she  cannot,  pay 
her  next  installment  of  the  war  debt, 
and  that  situation  has  not  as  yet  been 
cleared  up.  We  told  you  the  Disarm- 
ament Conference  would  take  up  the 
European  financial  situation,  and 
steps  were  taken  for  the  calling  of 
such  a  conference.  Just  at  present 
the  politicians  are  opposing  it,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  business  men  of 
the  world  will  tell  the  politicians 
where  to  head  in,  and  they  will  talk 
money.  Until  that  is  done,  European 
conditions  are  uncertain,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  Germany  to  pay  will  affect 
France,  Italy,  Britain,  and,  finally, 
the  United  States.  This  will  come  to 
a  head  very  soon. 


In  addition,  there  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  business  failures  in 
January,  more  so  than  last  year, 
when  there  were  1,998,  compared  to 
510  in  1920.  When  invoices  are  taken 
and  books  balanced  up  for  the  year 
1921,  a  wave  of  pessimism  will  sweep 
through  the  stock  markets  that  will 
affect  prices  and  the  country  in  gen- 
eral. The  usual  January  lull  will 
come  in  business,  and  bank  clearings 
will  be  lowered,  and  this  will  all  have 
a  bearish  effect  on  prices.  Wholesal- 
ers generally  right  now  are  reporting 
a  slacking  of  business,  while  the  re- 
tailers are  engaged  with  the  holiday 
rush. 

In  addition,  the  crops  of  Argentina 
and  Australia  will  come  onto  the 
market  during  January,  and  this  will 
be  bearish. 

 AC  J  


Wheat  Price 
About  Right 


In  the  main,  how- 
ever, wheat  is 
about  at  the  prop- 
er place  in  the 
price  relationship  that  it  should 
have  in  the  present  movement  of 
business  in  general,  it  being  one 
of  the  very  few  articles  that  is  priced 
about  right  according  to  other  com- 
modities. And  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  much  danger  of  materially  lower 
prices  in  wheat  until  Russia  gets  back 
into  the  exporting  game. 

Russia  normally  exports  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  world's  export  wheat, 
but  this  year,  as  you  know,  the  Great 
Drouth  prevented  the  sowing  of  the 
usual  Winter  Wheat  acreage,  and 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
seed  Spring  Wheat  to  Russia  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  famine  next 
year.  Good  results  are  earnestly 
prayed  for  by  everyone,  but  spring 
wheat  is  practically  a  new  venture  in 
Russia.  Until  Russia  gets  back  into 
the  exporting  game  low  prices  in 
wheat  are  not  possible. 


^  is  a 
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Co-ops  in 
Russia 


Speaking  of  Rus- 
sia, do  you  re- 
member the  arti- 
cle we  had  in  the 
Journal  last  spring,  telling  you  that 
the  Co-operatives  of  Russia  were  not 
dead  but  sleeping,  and  that  when  the 
final  resurrection  came  it  would  come 
through  the  Russian  Co-operative  So- 
cieties? Well,  did  you  notice  that 
President  Harding  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  same  thing,  in 
his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Congress?  And  did  you  notice  that 
the  first  business  transaction  of  Rus- 
sia with  an  outside  concern  was  made 
through  a  Co-operative  institution? 
Our  prediction  took  a  year  to  be  ful- 
filled, but  we  were  right,  just  the 
same. 

 AC  J — — 

Corn  and  oats  are 
Corn  and  OatS  entirely   too  low 

Too  LOW  in  the  Price  rela- 

tionships.  They 
will  come  up.  The  big  crops  (on  pa- 
per) will  have  a  decidedly  bearish 
tendency  on  the  markets,  but  along 
next  spring  and  summer  it  will  be 
discovered  that  a  lot  of  that  big  oats 
crop  was  never  threshed,  and  that  it 
took  a  whole  lot  more  to  satisfy  the 
horses  than  of  the  nice  plump  kernels 
of  former  years.  And  the  worms  got 
to  the  corn,  so  that  it  will  not  yield 
as  many  bushels  to  the  acre  as  some 
suppose.  Besides  are  you  farmers  as 
careful  to  see  that  every  ear  is  husked 
this  year  as  you  were  last?  Don't 
you  waste  a  little  more  of  it?  Corn 
nets  more  in  hogs  than  on  the  mar- 
ket. Farmers  are  breeding  around  50 
per  cent  more  than  last  year.  We 
look  for  better  corn  and  oats  prices 
before  another  harvest. 


-AC 3- 


There  has  seldom 
Everyone  been  a  time  when 

,,r  J..  ,       there  was  such  a 

Wants  Higher  unanimous  desire 

Grain  Prices     ffov  a  higher  p*ice 

for  corn  than 
prevails  at  present.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  producer  alone,  but  ex- 
ists in  all  lines  of  business.  The  War 
Finance  Corporation,  a  Government 
body,  is  trying  its  best  Ho  prevent 
general  liquidation  by  farmers,  which 
would  undoubtedly  smash  the  market 
down  to  a  point  that  would  be  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  calamity. 
The  bill  that  has  already  passed  the 
Congress  to  give  Russia  20,000,000  bu 
of  corn  for  famine  relief  purposes 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  effort 
to  start  values  upward.  Let  the  mar- 
ket once  get  started  and  it  can  take 
care  of  itself,  but  the  main  trouble 
is  getting  it  started,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably take  many  times  20,000,000  bu 
to  do  so.  Corn  is  an  immense  affair 
and  once  let  it  get  going  and  it  car- 
ries everything  before  it. 


There    is  abso- 
World  is  Buy-  lutely  nothing  in 
-         u     j  the    situation  at 
ing  from  Hand  tne  present  time 

to  Mouth  onJ^h  t0  hT 

a  belief  in  mate- 
rially higher  prices.  The  brutal  truth 
is  that  the  world  is  buying  grain  on 
a  hand  to  mouth  basis  and  letting  the 
speculative  pits  lug  the  surplus  in  the 
way  of  hedges.  The  latter  are  of  very 
large  proportions,  over  100.000,000  bu 
of  wheat  at  the  present  time.  Statis- 
tically, the  wheat  situation  is  very 
strong  and  the  United  States  has  prac- 
tically shipped  its  exportable  surplus 
already.  There  is,  however,  around 
48,000,000  bu  in  the  visible  supply  for 
which  there  is  a  slow  demand.  This 
quantity  constitutes  a  burdensome 
surplus  under  prevailing  conditions. 
Were  the  hand  to  mouth  buying  con- 
fined to  this  .  country  the  situation 
would  not  be  so  bad;  but  it  prevails 
throughout  the  world.  It  may  be, 
judging  from  the  advance  in  sterling 
exchange  to  the  best  figures  since 
1919,  that  better  times  are  ahead,  but 
an  upturn  in  wheat  would  mean  prac- 
tically nothing  to  the  country,  as  the 
producer  has  sold  practically  all  of 
his  surplus.  A  bulge  in  corn  alone 
would  help  general  business,  and  the 
latter  is  suffering  severely  from  the 
curtailment  of  the  buying  power  of 
around  50  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. 

 AC  J  


That  Relief 
to  Russia 


There  has  been 
considerable  com- 
ment over  the 
$20,000,000  that 
Congress  is  going  to  spend  for  Rus- 
sian relief.  This  money,  however,  is 
not  going  to  be  furnished  from  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  American  public, 


In  a  competitive  year,  such  money 
savers  as  this  coal  house  at  Akron, 
Iowa,  pay  dividends. 


but  represents  the  profit  made  by 
the  United  States  Grain  Corporation, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  was  made  on  for- 
eign sales.  The  Grain  Corporation 
was  one  of  the  very  few,  in  fact  al- 
most the  only  Government  body  that 
did  not  hand  in  a  fine  big  bill  for  the 
taxpayers  to  settle.  This  sort  of 
charity  should  appeal  to  almost  every- 
one, as  it  costs  them  nothing. 

 AC  J  

With  co^rn  down 
Lower  Prices     to  below  a  pre- 

„  war     level,  can 

it  farmers        prices    go  still 

Dump  Corn       \™ev:    Yes'  * 
r  the  farmer  sells 

corn  as  freely  as  he  did  wheat  and 

oats,  it  will  drop  to  a  figure  where 

20c  at  country  loading  stations  may 

seem  high.    The  export  demand  has 

been  good,  but  is  entirely  insufficient 

to  absorb  immense  quantities  of  grain. 

For  the  week  ending  December  17 

primary  points  had  12,200,000  bu  of 

corn,  about  the  largest  on  record  for 

that  period.    A  few  weeks  more  of 

such  receipts  and  the  market  might 

decline  sharply.    However,  there  are 

signs  of  the  receipts  dropping  off,  as 

farmers  are  thoroughly  alive  to  their 

danger  and  very  few  contracts  are 

being  entered  into  at  the  present  time. 

 AC  J  

It  might  be  well 

Go  SloW  on        to  go  a  little  slow 

j.  .  in  talking  about 

Decrease  in  a  <jecrease  m  corn 
Corn  Acreage  a<reaf  for  1922 

°  at  the  present 
time.  Sooner  or  later  this  country 
is  going  to  run  into  a  year  of  dry 
weather  that  results  in  a  very  short 
crop,  and  a  big  surplus  would  be  a 
godsend  in  the  end,  if  one  could  be 
accumulated  and  held  until  the  crop 
is  short.  If  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration took  100,000,000  bu  and  put 
it  away  in  cribs  and  held  it  until 
needed,  even  though  it  cost  the  tax- 
payer a  little  money,  it  would  have  a 
great  effect.  The  general  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  public  is  to  go  very 
slow  in  buying  anything  just  now. 
The  sentimental  effect  of  such  a  pur- 
chase would  be  great. 

 AC  J  

The   outlook  for 
Poor  Winter     the  new  winter 
wheat    crop  on 
about  20  per  cent 

Outlook  oiA  the  totf! 

ed  area  this  fall 

is  about  the  poorest  known.  Private 
reports  make  the  condition  for  the 
country  the  lowest  on  record.  His- 
tory shows  that  on  an  average,  a 
wheat  crop  that  goes  into  the  winter 
with  a  low  condition  usually  returns 
a  small  yield  per  acre  as  compared 
with  one  that  started  with  a  high 
condition.  Likewise,  a  low  condition 
results  in  extensive  winter  killing. 


Wheat 
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The  December  report  is  of  value,  how- 
ever, only  in  as  far  as  it  gives  an  idea 
of  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  The  spring 
and  early  summer  weather  makes  the 
crop.  Because  winter  wheat  in  Kan- 
sas has  not  germinated  in  parts  it 
does  not  mean  that  a  crop  will  not 
be  harvested.  Kansas  has  seeded  a 
crop  in  the  dust  and  secured  a  liberal 
yield  par  acre. 

Prospective  demand  for  cash  grain 
is  a  theory.  The  stock  of  cash  grain 
on  hand  is  a  cold  fact,  and  facts  beat 
theory.  In  order  to  secure  an  ad- 
vance in  prices  there  must  be  some 
change  in  sentiment  and  a  larger  de- 
mand. For  some  years  past  the  world 
has  been  running  a  very  close  adjust- 
ment of  supply  to  demand.  Russia, 
the  world's  largest  exporter,  is  out  of 
the  running  at  the  present  time  and 
will  be  this  season.  No  one  can  tell 
what  will  happen  in  1922-23.  If  con- 
ditions become  nearly  normal  in  Rus- 
sia, as  they  promise  to  do  in  the  next 
two  years,  low  prices  for  grains  may 
continue  for  some  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  commodity  prices  will  come 
down.  Europe  owes  an  immense  debt 
to  the  United  States  and  can  pay  only 
in  commodities. 

I    .  AC  J  


Down 


The  next  indus- 
Other  Prices  try  that  hit  the 
_         _  skids    after  silk 

That  Came       an(i  food  was  the 

shoe  industry.  I 
had  mine  resoled 
until  the  tops  simply  wouldn't  hold  a 
sole  any  longer.  Didn't  you?  The 
leather  trade  really  hit  the  toboggan 
in  May  of  1919,  and  has  gone  steadily 
downward  to  May  of  this  year.  But 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  had  28.2 
per  cent  more  people  employed  this 
November  than  last,  although  there 
was  a  drop  of  .6  per  cent  in  number 
of  employed  in  November  over  Octo- 
ber. Shoe  prices  will  now  tumble 
while  hide  prices  are  away  below  nor- 
mal and  they  will  improve. 

 AC  J  


sumption.  A  use  of  526,610  bales  in 
November  is  the  largest  since  June 
of  last  year  and  the  largest  Novem- 
ber consumption  in  three  years.  Con- 
sumption has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  since  July  of  this  year,  and 
we  find  that  the  cotton  goods  man- 
ufacturers have  increased  their  forces 
10  per  cent  over  November  of  last 
year.  However,  the  price  of  cotton 
is  about  right  in  the  price  relation- 
ship, and  we  do  not  look  for  heavy 
increases  in  prices  in  cotton. 


Cotton  Con- 
sumption On 
Up  Grade 


Following  the 
boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry, cotton 
next  hit  the  skids, 
and  man,  oh  man, 
how  prices  did 
tumble.  From  being  clear  up  above 
300  per  cent  over  normal,  they  went 
down  into  the  depths  of  despair,  clear 
under  normal,  hitting  low  in  June  of 
this  year.  But,  coming  down  so  rap- 
idly, it  has  also  come  up  rapidly  un- 
til it  is  proportionately  higher  in 
price  right  now  than  wheat. 

The  reason  for  the  increase  in  cot- 
ton prices  is  due  to  increased  con- 


-ACJ- 


Wool  Prices 
Will  Get 
Better 


We  told  you  in 
October  that  wool 
prices  would  im- 
prove, and  one 
more  prediction 
has  come  true. 
Wool  went  all  to  smash,  and  it  was 
only  during  the  week  ending  Dec.  15 
that  wool  climbed  back  over  the  1913 
normal  line.  Congress  seems  hope- 
lessly muddled  on  tariff  legislation, 
although  the  emergency  tariff  re- 
mains in  effect  until  the  permanent 
tariff  is  enacted.  Germany  is  re- 
ported buying  coarse  wools  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  their  quotations  are  more 
firm. 

With  the  clothing  industry  running 
ahead  of  1920,  their  prices  ranging 
at  186  per  cent  of  normal  while  wool 
prices  are  barely  normal,  wool  prices 
should  materially  improve  prior  to 
the  new  clip. 

 AC  J  


In  the  natural 
Livestock  in  economic  order  of 
.»      r»  events,  livestock 

the  Depths        ig  the  next  com. 

modity  to  go  down,  and  that  is  the 
stage  in  readjustment  that  we  have 
reached  today.  Hogs  and  beef  are 
away    below    normal    right    at  the 


present,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  those  who  feed  live- 
stock during  the  coming  year  will 
find  it  profitable.  Prices  will  improve. 
An  exhaustive  review  of  livestock  will 
be  given  next  issue. 

 -AC J  


The   next  thing 
Building  that  will  come 

Material  Next  tTb^buS 

materials.  Brick,  for  instance  is 
clear  out  of  line  with  everything,  be- 
ing 100  per  cent  above  normal.  Lum- 
ber is  down  more,  being  only  50  per 
cent  above  normal.  The  lumber  trade 
has,  through  its  associations,  been 
compiling  each  week  the  number  of 
feet  cut,  ordered,  and  shipped.  By 
this  method  they  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  cuttings  according  to  the 
orders,  and  stocks  of  lumber  at  the 
mills  are  not  large.  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  just  ordered  this 
practice  discontinued.  In  addition, 
the  kids  are  moving  back  into  the 
flat  with  Dad  and  Mother,  or  else 
never  leaving  it;  the  teamster  is 
again  taking  a  three  room  stove 
heated  flat  instead  of  an  eight  room 
house  or  apartment,  and  "To  Let" 
signs  are  once  more  in  evidence.  One 
thing  that  has  kept  prices  of  building 
materials  up  to  such  a  height  is  the 
tremendous  volume  of  building  this 
fall.  It  was  95.4  per  cent  higher  in 
November  of  this  year  than  last,  and 
has  simply  been  running  away  with 
itself  all  fall.  Evidently  the  home 
buyers  and  builders  did  not  figure 
that  high  rents  would  ever  let  up. 
But  they  will. 

As  to  cement,  we  will  make  no  pre- 
diction. Cement  has  had  a  great  de- 
mand because  of  the  hard  roads  which 
were  built  last  fall  and  which  will 
be  built  in  the  spring.  Cement  is 
now  56  per  cent  above  normal,  but 
it  may  not  drop  much  in  prices.  The 
average  of  all  commodities,  as  you 
will  note  on  the  chart,  is  49  per  cent 
above  normal. 

 AC  J  


Down 


Isn't  this  elevator,  at  Farnhamville, 
Iowa,  a  dandy? 


If  the  elevator  or 
Real  Estate        the  farmer  reader 

Ti/vi  r>  nas    more  *anc* 

Will  Come         than  he  can  use 

right  now,  and  he 
can  get  a  good 
price  for  it,  Sell!  Real  estate  prices 
are  doomed  to  come  back  to  pre-war 
prices,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get 
rid  of  any  surplus  land  or  buildings 
that  you  do  not  need.  If  you  are  pay- 
ing high  interest  on  high  priced  land 
that  you  are  buying,  you  had  much 
better  sell  it  now  and  take  a  loss  if 
necessary  rather  than  hang  onto  it 
and  keep  on  going  further  into  debt. 
Grain  prices  will  not  come  back  up 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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"The  Inside 
of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G." 


Our  story  in  the 

last  issue  of  the 

Journal  under 

C*~,,.  *f  *A„  tne  heading, 

Story  of  the        «The  Insid%' 

Story  of  the  U. 
S.  G.  G."  has 
brought  more 
comment  than  any  article  we  have 
ever  published.  The  gratifying  part 
is  that  our  readers  were  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  story  of  the  Farm- 
ers Elevators  being  compelled  to  over- 
come the  nonsensic  theories  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Eckhardt  at  every  turn,  (they 
expected  common  sense  to  win  out) 
as  they  were  interested  in  putting  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  on  a  workable  basis.  As 
an  instance,  the  secretary  of  the  Kan- 
sas Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion telegraphs  us,  "Congratulations 
on  the  principles  and  program  on 
which  producers  can  be  benefitted  na- 
tionally and  the  movement  succeed." 

An  Iowa  manager  writes,  "Your 
short  synopsis  of  putting  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  on  a  workable  basis  looks  more 
like  real  business  than  anything  yet, 
to  myself.  I  could  conscientiously 
support  a  proposition  like  that  while 
I  could  not  say  so  of  the  other." 

From  Nebraska  comes  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Nebraska  Man- 
agers Association  (however,  it  is  writ- 
ten personally),  in  which  he  says  we 
should  have  published  such  an  article 
months  ago.   He  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  talked  with  many  Nebraska  Managers  at 
the  Omaha  convention,  some  that  had  signed 
up  with  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  and  find  that  all  had 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  Cor- 
poration as  now  planned.  The  contract  with 
the  farmer  and  elevator  does  not  appeal  to 
the  Managers,  especially  when  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  contract  rests  on  them,  for  the 
Manager  of  an  elevator  has  plenty  of  troubles 
to  attend  to  at  home  without  taking  on  the 
U.  S.  G.  G. 

"What  you  say  about  the  Speculative  mar- 
ket, also  is  to  the  point ;  also  what  you  say 
about  contracts  with  Private  Elevators.  In 
fact,  all  you  say  is  in  my  judgement,  just 
about  right,  even  when  you  advise  electing 
men  with  Grain  Experience  on  the  board  of 
Directors  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  When  they  do 
that,  then  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  will  make  a  real  start 
forward,  with  a  completely  overhauled  ma- 
chine, remodeled  along  business  lines.  Then 
we  will  all  be  with  the  U.S.  G.G.  ;  but  some  of 
us  are  not  going  to  come  across  just  yet,  or 
at  least,  until  we  see  some  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  organization." — M. 
L.  Crandell. 

 AC  J  

P  r  o  b  a  bly  the 
MS  Proud  of  Us     most  interesting 

comment  we 
have  received  is  from  none  other  than 
the  President  of  the  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Kansas,  J.  B. 
Brown  who  is  a  big  farmer  at  Lamed. 
Mr.  Brown  writes: 

"I  have  just  read  the  December  Journal, 
and  Oh  Boy,  I  am  proud  of  you  1  That  is  the 
best  thing  that  was  ever  got  up  and  just  at 
the  very  right  time.  I  had  a  lot  of  that  in 
the  back  of  my  head,  but  shucks,  I  could  never 
BPil!  it  out  like  you  did.  Your  high  spots  are 
high  for  sure,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  to  the 
point  that  I  am  at  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  and  that  is  Junk  the  whole  U.  S.  G.  G. 
and  let  us  Farmers  Elevators  go  on  and  Build 
our  marketing  machine.  That  has  been 
hindered  greatly  because  nearly  every  one 
had  their  eyes  focussed  on  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  for 
the  reason  they  made  so  much  noise  that 
people  really  thought  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  it ;  but  no,  they  are  declining.  They 
are  but  a  centrifugal  force  and  whenever  the 
momentum  is  reduced  the  particles  fall  away 
and  their  attraction  is  only  by  this  force  and 
I  believe  you  will  see  outspoken  opposition 
develop  much  faster  now.  I  have  studied  it 
in  season  and  out  and  I  never  have  gotten 
where  I  could  endorse  it  enough  to  count. 

"I  say  to  lay  off  and  let  the  force  that  has 


made  the  Farmers  Elevators  what  they  are, 
go  on  and  not  to  divide  that  force  by  plans 
and  issues.  I  do  not  take  any  credit  to  my- 
self, but  the  fellows  that  have  gone  thus  far 
must  complete  it  or  their  plan  be  finished  by 
a  kindred  spirit.  It  must  be  built  as  you 
suggest,  owned  and  controlled  by  Farmers 
Elevators,  financed  by  earnings  of  its  various 
commission  firms  and  when  the  earnings  jus- 
tify, build  a  national  that  shall  be  solid  in 
principal  and  finance." 
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,  We  do  not  agree 

We  Disagree  with  Mr.  Brown 
in  desiring  to 
junk  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  It  will  never 
be  done.  We  believe  in  putting  it  on 
a  workable  basis,  really  based  ex- 
clusively on  Farmers  Elevators,  with 
them  controlling  the  voting  stock  in 
the  commission  company,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  expert  grain  men  instead  of 
county  agents,  college  professors",  or 
politicians  in  charge  of  the  business 
end,  and  in  getting  it  to  selling  grain 
as  well  as  memberships. 

The  membership  idea  is  novel  and 
no  stockholder  of  a  farmers  elevator, 
who  has  invested  from  $50  to  $1,000 
in  his  own  farmers  elevator  and  haul- 
ed it  his  grain  for  the  past  five  to 
fifteen  years,  will  hesitate  to  sign  the 
contracts  and  renew  his  faith  in  his 
own  machine.  He  knows  that  if  the 
bids  from  other  buyers,  received  at  the 
office  of  the  manager  daily,  are  high- 
er than  those  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  there 
are  not  enough  courts  in  the  country 
to  enforce  the  contracts. 

 AC  J  


Nebraska,  as  re- 
NeWS  of  Other     ported  else- 
where, passed  a 

-x*  _  resolution  to  es- 

Marketing  tablish  its  own 

Farmer  -  Eleva  - 
Steps  tor-owned  com- 

mission firm  on 
the  Omaha  exchange,  "with  which  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  may  make  connections." 
Secretary  Shorthill,  in  this  issue,  pro- 
poses that  the  other  states  do  likewise 
in  order  that  not  only  the  90  million 
bushels  of  grain  under  contract  by  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  will  have  a  farmer  owned 
company  through  which  to  be  sold,  but 
that  the  balance  of  the  600  million 
bushels  of  grain  now  marketed  an- 
nually by  Farmers  Elevators  may  find 
outlet  through  such  companies. 

South  Dakota  held  a  debate  on  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  but  omitted  all  mention  of 
it  in  the  resolutions. 

It  would  look  now  as  though  the  St. 
Paul  Equity  will  sever  all  connections 
with  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  in  a  very,  very 
short  time. 

In  Ohio,  the  farmer  organizations, 
incuding  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  have  united  behind  the 
Ohio  plan,  which  is  to  keep  Ohjo 
money  in  Ohio  to  build  Ohio  grain 
marketing  machinery  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  farmer  corporations  such 


as  the  Farmers  Elevators.  Ohio  has 
taken  a  very  positive  stand  against  a 
campaign  for  individual  memberships, 
and  instead  has  agreed  to  turn  all  ef- 
fort toward  building  a  strong  state 
organization  and  the  amalgamation 
of  the  established  local  companies. 
They  now  have  82  companies  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Co-operative  Union  Ele- 
vator Company  and  are  making  a 
drive  for  200. 


-ACJ- 


Increasing 


In    the  rnean- 
U.  S.  G.  G.  time,  the  U.  S. 

G.  G.  goes  right 
along  getting 
memberships, 
the  number  now 
Memberships  amounting  to 
35,000.  In  this 
issue  President  C.  H.  Gustafson  an- 
nounces that  the  future  policy  will  be 
up  to  the  delegates  at  the  March  con- 
vention. It  is  hoped  that  at  this  con- 
vention their  policy  on  financing  and 
marketing  the  grain  they  have  under 
contract  will  be  defined,  and  steps 
taken  to  curb  the  needless  expenses 
which  Treasurer  Eckhardt  has  been 
much  responsible  for. 

 AC  J  


Many 
Companies 
Will  Come 


The  Yard  from  Which  the  First  Co- 
operative Shipment  of  Livestock 
Was  Made.    Litchfield,  Minn. 


It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  note 
that  in  all  the 
letters  we  have 
received,  and  in 
all  the  discus- 
sion we  have 
heard,  there  is 
no  thought  of  not  going  on  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  farmer  owned  market- 
ing machinery  for  the  terminal  mar- 
kets. "The  light  streams  on  the  path 
ahead  and  nowhere  else."  Different 
ideas  are  prevalent  and  they  may  be 
expected.  We  promise  our  readers  to 
do  our  best  to  show  up  the  weak  spots 
of  any  and  all  marketing  plans  pro- 
posed, without  regard  for  the  origina- 
tors of  the  plan.  We  promise  them  a 
sensational  story  for  the  next  issue, 
showing  up  the  weakness  of  some 
plans  now  in  actual  operation.  What 
we  want  to  see  is  progress  along  lines 
that  will  endure. 

As  to  the  different  plans  proposed, 
so  long  as  they  are  sound,  let  them 
come.  '  No  one  plan  will  please  all. 
There  are  those  who  believe  in  con- 
tracts compelling  loyalty.  Let  them 
contract.  There  are  those  who  believe 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
farmer  to  patronize  his  own  company 
into  which  he  has  put  his  dollars  when 
it  will  pay  him  to  do  it.  No  contracts 
are  in  existence  in  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators, yet  they  ship  600  million 
bushels  of  grain  a  year.  Australia  is 
this  year  pooling  90%  of  its  exports 
of  70  million  bushels  of  grain.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  form  one  company 
and  get  harmony  among  the  English- 
men, Irishmen,  Scotch,  and  others,  so 
they  formed  four  companies.  The 
leaders  co-operate.  Canada  had  prac- 
tically the  same  experience,  and  so  has 
had  Russia.  As  long  as  the  Farmers 
have  their  own  firmly  established  sell- 
ing companies,  with  big  business  men 
at  the  head,  we  are  willing  to  trust 
to  it  that  these  business  men  will  co- 
operate in  the  actual  selling  of  the 
grain.  But  they  must  be  business  men, 
and  not  county  agents,  college  pro- 
fessors, or  politicians. 

Forward,  and  1922  will  reward  co- 
operators. 


The  Farmer  at  the  New  Year 

By  J.  R.  Howard,  President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


Farms  are  being  mortgaged;  debts 
are  piling  up;  the  cost  of  living  is 
exhorbitant;  the  markets  for  farm 
products  are  stagnant;  corn  is  as 
cheap  as  cobs;  and  fatted  beeves  so 
clog  the  stockyards  that  urgent  ap- 
peals are  sent  out  to  hold  them  back. 
Nevertheless,  who  can  come  up  to  the 
Happy  New  Year  and  say  that  the 
outlook  for  American  agriculture  is 
not  really  hopeful?  No  future  can 
long  be  gray  when  the  brain  and 
brawn  of  the  man  on  the  land  are 
uniting  to  bring  back  prosperity.  And 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  unit- 
ing— like  refugees  after  a  catastrophe. 
The  crash  was  sudden  and  terrific  but 
a  new  agricultural  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion and  sane  wisdom  is  determinedly 
being  built  up  as  fast  as  the  debris 
can  be  cleared  away. 

 AC  J  


When   one  stood 

Will  Forward   before  those  ,aSr 

jtr     i    .•  sembled  repre- 

Marketing        sentatives  0Pf  a 

Co-op  million  farm  bu- 

reau members  in 
the  third  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Atlanta  last 
month,  it  was  like  facing  determined 
pilgrims  journeying  into  a  new  coun- 
try. Those  men  reflected  the  wishes 
of  the  members  in  the  field.  They 
desire  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  to  carry  to  completion 
the  work  which  it  has  started.  More 
than  anything  else  this  means  carry- 
ing forward  the  Farm  Bureau's  co- 
operative marketing  program  with 
renewed  vigor  and  determination.  It 
means  staunch  support  for  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  the  National 
Live  Stock  Producers'  Association, 
the  American  Cotton  Growers'  Ex- 
change, and  the  wool  pools.  It  means 
every  aid  and  assistance  possible  to 
the  Farmers'  Dairy  Marketing  Com- 
mittee of  11,  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Marketing  Committee  of  21,  and  such 
other  commodity  marketing  commit- 
tees as  our  members  may  wish  ap- 
pointed. 
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and  enactment  of  constructive  agri- 
cultural legislation,  to  advise  with 
representatives  of  the  public  agri- 
cultural institutions  co-operating  with 
the  Farm  Bureaus  in  the  determina- 
tion of  nation-wide  policies,  and  to 
inform  Farm  Bureau  members  re- 
garding all  movements  that  effect 
their  interests;  urged  that  the  present 
effectiveness  and  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  be  in  no  wise 
lessened  and  asked  that  the  depart- 
ment be  further  developed  to  the  end 
that  it  may  serve  even  better  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  help;  requested 
tariff  legislation  at  once  which  will 
give  to  the  farmers  of  America  that 
measure  of  protection  that  may  be 
necessary  to  equalize  the  difference 
between  the  costs  of  production  of 
farm  products  in  this  country  and  in 
competing  nations;  determined  to  op- 
pose the  issuing  of  all  tax-free  securi- 
ties, and  requested  that  Congress 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  several  states  to  cure  this  defect 
in  our  tax  system;  disapproved  the 


Much 


The  legislative 
work     of  the 
American  Farm 
Legislative  Bureau  Federa- 

tion was  quite 
Work  Ahead  definitely  out- 
lined by  nineteen 
resolutions  passed  in  our  annual 
meeting — nineteen  mile  posts  to  mark 
the  road  of  the  New  Year.  The 
resolutions  pledged  the  membership 
anew  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  are  to  develop,  strengthen  and 
correlate  the  work  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  to  encourage  and 
promote  co-operation  of  all  repre- 
sentative agricultural  organizations 
in  every  effort  to  improve  facilities 
and  conditions  for  economic  and  effi- 
cient production,  conservation,  mark- 
eting, transportation  and  distribution 
of  farm  products,  to  further  the  study 


repeal  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax,  and 
disapproved  the  principle  of  a  Gen- 
eral Sales  Tax;  asked  proper  credit 
for  farmers  on  twelve  and  twenty- 
four  month's  paper,  instead  of  the 
short  term  credit  now  available,  the 
proper  authorization  for  commodity 
financing  based  upon  warehouse  re- 
ceipts,   live   stock   financing,  based 
upon  a  proper  pledge;  personal  rural 
cxedits  secured  by  proper  insurance 
features,  and  the  creating  of  machin- 
ery that  will  allow  co-operative  so- 
cieties to  get  money  direct;  and  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  direct  its 
policies  so  that  primary  production 
may  be  given  the  consideration  whch 
it  merits;    insisted   upon  the  early 
enactment  of  laws  clearly  defining 
the  right  of  farmers  to  market  their 
products  co-operatively ;   urged  that 
appointments  on  all  boards  and  com- 
mittees should  be  so  made  that  the 
interests  of  agriculture  may  be  pro- 
tected and  conserved;   asked  enact- 
ment  of   truth-in-fabric  legislation; 
insisted  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  filled  dairy  products  be  for- 
bidden by  law;  asked  the  repeal  of 
Section  15-A  of  the  Esch-Cummins 
Law,  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
Adamson  Law,  objected  to  charging 
more  for  the  short  haul  than  for  the 
long  haul,  urged  the  development  of 
the    St.    Lawrence   Deep  Waterway 
and  other  inland  waterway  projects, 
and  urged  restoration  of  full  rights 
of  the  State  Railway  Commissions; 
urged    conservation    of    public  re- 
sources;  condemned'  the  Pittsburgh 
Plus  principle;   asked  laws  against 
deceptive  containers;  asked  sufficient 
funds   for  the  continuation   of  the 
work  of  eradicating  bovine  tubercu- 
losis; recommended  a  contract  with 
Henry    Ford   for   operating  Muscle 
Shoals;    urged   the   passage  of  the 
"Farmer's  Relief   Bill;"  invited  all 
other  farm  organizations  to  co-operate 
to    safeguard    farm    interests,  and 
pledged  to  our  Government  and  its 
representatives  at  the  Arms  Limita- 
tions Conference  our  utmost  support 
to  the  end  that  armed  conflict  between 
nations    may    be    forever  abolished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

 AC  J  


In  order  to  con- 
tinue to  secure 
real  results  in 
Washington,  the 
American  Farm 
Bureau  Federa- 
tion will  continue 
o  support  the  agricultural  bloc  with 
ill  its  influence  and  power. 

 AC  J  


Will  Support 
Agricultural 
Bloc 


Jim  Howard,  Farmer 


Our  Department 
of  Organization 
is  avowedly  out 
for  a  million  new 
members  during 
the  next  year. 
This  should  not 
be  impossible  when  you  consider  that 
even  though  this  is  the  largest  or- 
ganization of  farmers  ever  builded 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  only  one 


Out  for  a 
Million  New 
Members 


farmyard  front  gate  in  six  wears  the 
Farm  Bureau  membership  sign. 

At  the  same  time  one  of  the  biggest 
jobs  of  the  Department  of  Organiza- 
tion will  be  to  solidify  the  old  mem- 
bership, and  to  co-operate  100  per 
cent  with  the  Extension  Service,  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  farm 
organizations  is  rendering  the  great- 
est possible  service  to  the  individual 
farmer. 

 AC  J  

First  Thought    We    keep  defin- 
°        itely,   clearly  in 
r  mind     that  our 

ls  Tor  first  thought  and 

r  j.  .j     >  service  is  to  the 

Individual  individual  farm- 

er. It  is  he  and 
Farmer  his    wife  whose 

loads  must  be 
lightened,  whose  homes  must  be  made 
better,  whose  children  must  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  every  opportunity  open  to 
the  children  of  any  parentage  and 
environment.  Results  of  all  the  ef- 
forts of  organized  agriculture  will  be 
useful  and  fruitful  just  in  proportion 
as  we  keep  in  mind  John  Smith  and 
his  wife  Marguerite  down  in  Sec- 
tion 36. 

 AC]  

Get  Results        We    want  every 
Farm  Bureau 
TL  ,  _  i  member  to  real- 

lnrougn  ize  that  the 

j-,  greatest  service 

County  farm     which  the  Farm 

Bureau  move- 
Bureau  ment   renders  to 

the  individual 
farmer  is  through  the  county  organ- 
ization. Every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  County  Agent,  so  that  they 
may  render  a  continually  improved 
service  with  very  definite  and  care- 
fully prepared  programs  of  work. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  comes  the  State  Fed- 
erations, whose  duty  it  is  to  handle 
the  state  problems  confronting  agri- 
culture. The  experience  of  the  past 
two  years  justifies  the  observation 
that  a  strong  state  federation  with 
a  definite  working  program  under  in- 
telligent leadership  and  adequate 
funds  to  carry  out  the  program  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  entire  Farm  Bureau  program 
of  work.  It  is  the  stimulus  which  the 
County  Farm  Bureaus  need.  The 
State  Federation  leadership  should 
be  a  directing  and  impelling  force 
continually  exerted  upon  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  farmer. 

 ACJ  


Will  Pitch  The  Transporta- 

rusn  tion  Policy  of  the 

r>  j  .        American  Farm 

Reduction  in  Bureau  Federa- 
ls n  tion —  immediate 
Rail  Rates  reductions  in 
freight  rates, 
and  subsequent  reductions  as  rap- 
idly as  savings  in  operating  ex- 
penses can  be  effected — will  continue 
its  victorious  way  in  railroad  matters, 
until  "normalcy"  is  reached.  Already 
it  has  obtained  excellent  results  in 
the  grain  and  live  stock  reductions, 
and  is  directly  responsible  for  the  10 
per  cent  reduction  on  all  commodi- 
ties as  proposed  by  the  railroads 
themselves.  We  shall  continue  to 
press  our  demands  for  an  immediate 
reflection  in  rates  of  all  savings  in 
operating  expenses.    The  Farm  Bu- 


reau will  instruct  its  Legal  Depart- 
ment to  see  that  agriculture  is  ade- 
quately represented  in  all  the  great 
national  issues  regarding  transporta- 
tion— Railroad  Valuation,  Multiple 
Land  Values,  Mixed  Carloads,  Min- 
imum Carload  Weights,  Refrigera- 
tion, Loss  and  Damage,  etc. 

Our  Research  Department  has  a 
most  interesting  program  for  the 
coming  year.  Its  co-operative  mark- 
eting survey  will  reveal  some  notably 
interesting  fundamentals.  In  this  re- 
search work  we  are  establishing  con- 
tacts with  leading  authorities  in  every 
branch  of  economics  affecting  agri- 
culture and  we  hope  to  concentrate 
on  the  farmers'  problems  the  best 
economic  thought  in  America.  Re- 
search underlies  and  pervades  the 
work  of  all  our  other  departments. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion attempts  to  speak  by  the  book — 
the  book  of  facts.  Therein  lies  the 
secret  of  much  of  the  progress  we 
have  made. 

During  1922  our  Department  of  In- 
formation is  developing  and  expand- 
ing its  work  in  eight  divisions — 
news,  editorial,  feature  writing,  art, 
publishing,  co-operative  advertising, 
public  relations,  and  motion  pictures. 
It  would  take  a  separate  article  to 
describe  the  work  and  prospects  of 
this  Department.  The  results  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  our  edu- 
cational and  publicity  department  in 
one  short  year  have  in  large  measure 
been  due  to  one  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, in  my  opinion — that  of  not  is- 
suing anything  except  we  are  able  to 
retain  in  our  files  a  document  to  back 
it  up  and  prove  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion. 

The  whole  field  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation's  work  is 
graphically  pictured  in  a  chart  pre- 
pared for  '  the  Executive  Secretary's 
annual  report.  During  1922,  you  will 
see  every  phase  of  it  developed,  ex- 
panded and  perfected. 
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Strive  for  During  the  com- 

ing   year,  the 
r>  .  •  American  Farm 

Co-Operation       Bureau  Federa- 
.  —,  tion  will  strive  to 

Among  barm    develop  that 
f  unanimity  of  pur- 

Organ  izations  pose  among  all 
agricultural  or- 
ganizations which  is  so  strongly  de- 
sired by  the  farmers  themselves.  We 
shall  work  for  this,  even  though  it 
mean  the  elimination  of  the  leaders 
in  places  where  their  self-imposed 
crowns  have  made  them  obstacles  to 
progress  and  fraternity  rather  than 
promoters  and  servants  thereof. 
Contacts  with  the  public,  with  busi- 


ness men,  with  labor,  with  consumers, 
with  other  farm  organizations,  I  re- 
gard as  embodying  some  of  the  most 
important  work  which  a  great  Fed- 
eration can  do.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  confer  with  any  or  all  of  them, 
and  tell  them  the  farmer's  story.  The 
world  must  know  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  man  who  feeds  'em  all.  That's 
part  of  our  job.  We  engage  in  no 
destructive  criticism.  We  attack  no 
one.  The  Farm  Bureau  would  not 
even  have  been  arrayed  against  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  the  doors  been 
opened  to  co-operative  marketing  or- 
ganizations, without  discrimination. 

We  are  not  fighters;  we  are  build- 
ers. And  like  Nehemiah  of  old,  when 
Sanballat  and  Geshem  sought  to  en- 
tice him  off  the  wall  by  their  petty 
brawls  and  criticisms,  we  can  send 
messengers  unto  them  saying,  "I  am 
doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot 
come  down." 

 AC]  


The  Wandering  Boy 

"Did  your  boy  Josh  do  like  the 
heroes  of  the  old  stories  by  coming 
home  on  Christmas  eve  and  paying 
the  mortgage  on  the  old  place?" 

"No,"  answered  Farmer  Comtossle. 
"You  couldn't  look  for  any  old  busi- 
ness like  that  from  Josh.  He  came 
back  with  a  brand  new  automobile  and 
showed  me  how  I  could  borrow  enough 
money  to  pay  for  it." — Washington 
Star. 


The  Girl — "I  admire  that  pianist's 
finish.   Don't  you?" 

The  Man — "Yes;  but  I  always  dread 
his  beginning." 


Nothing  makes  a  man  so  happy  or 
a  woman  so  miserable  as  to  be  loved 
mildly,  sanely  and  reasonably. 


Husband  (to  seasick  wife):  What 
yer  grumblin'  abart?  Yer  ain't  been 
seasick  for  four  years! — Bystander 
(London). 


Wife:  What  shall  I  wear  at  the 
ball? 

Husband:    How  about  clothes? 


A  Futurist  Worker 

"You  look  tired!" 

"Well,  it's  hard  work  carrying  a 
hod  of  bricks  up  to  the  third  story." 

"Have  you  been  doing  it  long?" 

"No — I  start  tomorrow!" — Simpli- 
cissimus  (Munich). 

She  Knew  How 

Parson:  "I'm  going  to  try  to  get  a 
donation  from  your  husband.  How 
would  you  advise  me  to  proceed?" 

Fair  Parishioner:  "Try  a  good  cry 
— if  that  won't  work,  go  into  hys- 
terics!" 


3A 


Who  Pays  the  Bill?    Six  in  One  Town  Is  at  Least  $15,000  a  Year  Thrown 

Away  by  the  Farmers 
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Nebraska  Decides  to  Establish  Own 
Commission  Firm 

U.  5.   G.   G.  OCCUPIES  CENTER  STAGE  AT  CONVENTION 


Between  400  and  500  farmers, 
mostly  officers  and  directors  of  farm- 
ers elevators  and  managers  of  the 
same,  met  in  convention  at  Omaha, 
December  14th,  15th,  and  16th  to  talk 
of  the  past  and  plan  for  the  future. 

The  outstanding  questions  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  this 
year  are  these : 

How  can  we  finance  the  grain  grow- 
er and  our  farmers  elevators? 

What  about  terminal  markets? 

What  should  be  the  relation  of  the 
farmers'  elevator  to  the  Omaha  Grain 
Exchange? 

Will  the  St.  Lawrence  Deep  Water 
Way  help  grain  prices  in  Nebraska? 

Are  our  farmers'  elevators  indis- 
pensable ? 

How  can  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  be 
made  practical  and  workable? 

What  can  be  done  to  lower  freight 
rates  ? 

Other  questions  of  value  were  taken 
up  but  these  were  questions  of  most 
vital  and  absorbing  interest  to  all. 

The  farmers  of  Nebraska  and  the 
managers  in  charge  of  their  elevators 
are  typical.  They  act,  talk,  eat, 
laugh,  work,  play  like  the  farmers  of 
other  states.  In  some  places  they  are 
all  Bohemian,  in  others,  mostly  Danes 
or  Scandinavian.  In  still  others  they 
are  chiefly  German.  There  is  always, 
of  course,  the  Irishman  with  his  wit 
and  then  that  mixture  of  all  the  races 
which  we  call  "American."  Nebraska 
farmers  are  all  Americans,  either  by 
birth  or  adoption.  They  love  the  stars 
and  stripes.  They  love  Nebraska. 
They  love  the  truth.  They  hate  lies. 
They  know  prices  are  either  too  low 
on  grain  or  else  too  high  on  other 
commodities.  They  may  be  blue.  In- 
deed many  of  them  are,  but  still  they 
came  to  the  convention  in  large  num- 
bers. They  were  well  dressed,  com- 
fortable looking  and  able  to  enjoy  a 
good  joke  and  laugh  at  it  as  well  as 
to  enter  into  a  serious  discussion  of 
markets  and  prices. 
Farmers  Elevators  Are  Indispensable 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  applause 
given  the  address  on  "Farmers'  Ele- 
vators Are  Indispensable,"  by  the_  di- 
rectors section  to  whom  the  writer 
spoke,  the  directors  propose  to  sign 
notes,  float  bonds  or  do  whatever  shall 
be  necessary  for  them  to  do  in  order 
to  keep  the  elevator  door  open  and 
the  manager  on  the  job. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  full  report 
of  the  address  but  here  are  the  points 
and  the  readers  can  easily  add  the 
arguments. 

Farmers  elevators  are  indispensable 
and  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  com- 
munity in  order: 

1.  To  correct  abuses  at  the  local 
station  due  to  human  nature,  and  to 
keep  them  corrected. 

(Twenty  years  ago  farmers  began 
building  elevators  in  order  to  get  fair 
prices,   honest   weights   and  proper 


grades.  They  now  own  and  operate 
5,287  elevators  at  a  value  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars.  They  are  still  building 
others  because  at  many  places  where 
there  are  no  farmers'  elevators,  the 
price  is  from  3c  to  5c  lower  than  the 
price  paid  at  stations  which  have 
farmers'  ejevators.  This  proves  that 
human  nature  is  still  the  same  and 
that  the  farmer-owned  elevator  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  guarantee  fair 
prices,  honest  weights  and  proper 
grades.) 

2.  To  insure  contentment  in  the 
business  of  farming. 

(A  farmer  grows  one  grain  crop  a 
year.  If  he  gets  a  square  deal  at  the 
market  place  he  is  contented,  but  if 
he  feels  he  has  been  robbed,  he  is  dis- 
contented and  will  be  so  for  a  whole 
year.  Under  such  conditions,  life  is 
hardly  worth  living.  The  farmers' 
elevator  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
market  place  and  so  give  contentment 
in  the  business  of  farming.) 

3.  To  develop  the  confidence  of  the 
farmer  in  his  own  bigger  business  ven- 
tures and  to  sharpen  his  wits. 

4.  To  complete  the  structure  of  com- 
munity organization. 

5.  To  give  him  full  knowledge  of 
the  price  and.  the  cost  of  handling 
grain  and  other  commodities. 

6.  To  furnish  a  foundation  for  more 
orderly  grain  marketing  through  our 
terminal  markets  in  a  national  and  in- 
ternational way. 

Without  our  farmers'  elevators  we 
cannot  succeed  commercially.  We  can- 
not market  contentedly.  We  cannot  be 
sure  of  honest  weights,  proper  grades 
and  fair  prices.  We  cannot  build  a 
national  or  international  marketing 
machine.    We  cannot  know  the  mar- 
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gins  on  which  business  is  conducted. 
The  success  of  95  per  cent  of  our 
farmers'  elevators  which  are  doing  a 
business  of  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  per  year  gives  us  faith  and 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  do  the  big- 
ger things.  If  we  allow  our  farmers' 
elevators  and  our  farmers'  elevator 
movement  to  lag  or  fail  now,  we  wipe 
out  all  successful  co-operative  ven- 
tures for  the  farmers'  elevator  in  this 
generation.  We  dare  not  do  this.  We 
must  go  on. 

If,  then,  our  farmers'  elevators  ate 
an  absolute  necessity,  what  is  the  duty 
of  each  farmer?  It  is  this.  Every 
farmer  should  be  a  member  of  ma 
farmers'  elevator  and  should  give  it 
his  loyal  patronage  and  support. 

What  About  Terminal 
Marketing? 

The  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  came  in  for  a 
lot  of  discussion.  There  was  an  un- 
dercurrent of  opposition  to  it  which 
found  a  spokesman  in  our  picturesque 
friend,  Chas.  Wooster.  There  was  a 
keen  desire  for  more  information 
about  plans  for  its  practical  operation 
which  Secretary  Frank  Myers  was 
called  upon  to  answer.  Much  time  was 
given  to  its  consideration.  Secre- 
tary Myers  acquitted  himself  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner,  although  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  satisfy  the  delegates  with 
his  answers  to  their  questions  because 
he  had  no  sales  plan  to  propose  and 
because  he  had  no  concrete  suggestion 
to  replace  the  failure  of  the  Finance 
Corporation. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  secretary's 
report  published  herewith,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject which  was  debated  by  the  dele- 
gates and  unanimously  passeel  with 
the  request  that  it  be  mailed  to  every 
farmers'  elevator  in  the  state,  shows 
that  while  the  leaders  of  farmers'  ele- 
vators in  Nebraska  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G., 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  endorse 
it  until  after  the  March  meeting  of 
the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  at  whicb  time  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to  an- 
nounce their  plan  for  marketing  grain 
and  for  financing  the  same.  It  will 
be  the  policy  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  companies  in  Nebraska  to  wait 
until  the  March  convention  before 
signing  to  handle  grain  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  or  in  any  other 
way  assisting  in  the  drive  for  mem- 
bership. 

The  convention  decided  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  press  on  in  their  de- 
termination to  enter  Omaha  with  their 
grain.  Although  no  open  expression 
was  given,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  leading  farmers  and 
managers  of  Nebraska  believe  that  a 
commission  company  should  be  organ- 
ized, financed  by  the  farmers'  ele- 


vators  of  that  state  which  should  op- 
erate regularly  on  the  Omaha  Grain 
Exchange.  The  directors  have  the 
right  to  proceed  with  such  an  organ- 
ization and  have  merely  waited  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  see  what  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.  could  accomplish. 

The  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Grain  Exchange  gave  the  usual 
banquet  to  all  the  delegates  and 
friends.    More  than  500  dined. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  CONTRACTS 

The  contract  method  of  establishing 
co-operative  marketing  was  well  de- 
veloped in  the  address  of  Gov.  Deneen 
of  Illinois,  who  tbld  in  detail  of  the 
fight  of  the  milk  producers  in  Chicago 
territory.  Through  their  contracts  the 
milk  producers  were  able  to  fix  the 
selling  .price  for  milk  during  the  war 
and  after  its  close.  They  were  sued 
by  the  government.  The  case  was 
handled  by  Gov.  Deneen,  who  won  for 
the  farmers. 

"An  ideal  wheat  market,  for  in- 
stance," said  C.  E.  Vincent,  in  wel- 
coming the  delegates,  "would  exist  if 
exactly  one  fifty-second  part  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop  were  harvested 
each  week,  and  if  exactly  one  fifty- 
second  part  were  marketed  each  week, 
and  consumed  each  week,  and  if  the 
quality  and  quantity  were  always  the 
same,  and  the  quantity  merely  increas- 
ing slowly  and  gradually  to  keep  pace 
with  increasing  population,  and  if  the 
price  remained  the  same,  and  if  every 
buyer  of  wheat  and  flour  and  bread 
paid  cash.  There  would  then  be  no 
credit  problem,  no  storage  problem, 
no  grading  problem,  and,  most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  no  price  problem. 

"Let  us  contrast  this  with  the  real 
situation. 

"Wheat  is  a  universal  crop,  being 
raised  all  the  way  from  beyond  Hud- 
son's Bay  on  the  north  to  Patagonia 
on  the  south,  and  from  Omaha  east 
round  the  world  to  Omaha  again.  The 
factors  of  influences  that  govern  the 
supply  are  ever  shifting  and  never  re- 
cur in  the  same  way  in  consecutive 
years.  The  green  bugs  infest  some 
fields  and  chinch  bugs  others,  giving 
anxiety  to  farmers  and  traders  alike. 
The  Hessian  fly  takes  turns  worry- 
ing the  husbandman  and  the  grain 
merchant.  Hail,  drouth  and  frost  each 
takes  its  toll  from  the  growing  crops, 
while  red  rust  and  black  rust  strike 
terror  alike  to  the  hearts  of  both 
farmers  and  speculators.  Wet 
weather  before  harvest,  during  har-' 
vest  and  after  harvest  may  tremen- 
dously affect  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  grain,  so  that  marketing  prob- 
lems are  never  constant,  but  are  al- 
ways changing,  and  the  recurrence  of 
low  prices  reminds  us  that  the  at- 
tempt of  a  few  counties  or  a  few 
states  to  control  prices  is  like  trying 
to  divert  or  control  Niagara  with  a 
flood-gate  built  for  an  irrigation  ditch. 
Prices  may  be  influenced  temporarily 
by  financial  legislation,  but  in  the  end, 
the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand 
always  exercises  a  larger  influence 
than  the  plans  of  man  or  groups  of 
men.  The  "visible  supply"  (amount 
in  terminal  elevators  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Atlantic  seaboard)  of  the 
three  major  grains  on  November  5th 
was  144  millions,  on  Dec.  12,  131  mil- 
lions, while  a  year  ago  it  was  56  mil- 
lions. The  visible  supply  now  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  240 
millions.  In  other  words,  the  farmers 
have  sold  these  amounts  in  excess  of 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Build  and 
Recommend 
Vitrified 
Tile  Bins 


Preston-Lansing  Tile  Blocks  with  the  ship-lap 
joint  make  stronger,  tighter  walls.  The  "ship-lap" 
joint — the  same  principle  used  in  lumber — binds 
tile  against  tile,  and  with  the  twisted  steel  re-en- 
forcing ties  the  entire  structure  into  a  solid  unit. 
Special  flutings  in  the  air  chambers  keep  the 
cement  from  slipping  while  hardening,  and  form 
an  air-tight,  water-tight  joint. 

Build  and  recommend  grain  storage  bins  of 
vitrified  tile  with  Preston-Lansing  "Ship-Lap" 
Blocks  for  permanence  and  protection.  Proof 
against  fire,  water,  moisture,  frost,  rats  and  ver- 
min.  First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  today  for  special  folder  and 
ask  about  our  engineering  service. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  414,  LANSING,  MICH. 

Factories  at 

New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Brazil,  Ind.;  Uhrichsville,  O.; 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 


.an  sing 

Tile  Grain  Bins 


THE  KNOT 


Freight  Rates  and  Fence  Prices 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  reduction  in  freight  rates.  Steel 
products,  including  wire,  undoubtedly  will  remain  stationary — if  they 
do  not  advance.    Now,  we  believe,  is  a  good  time  to  place  your  order. 

Our  latest  prices  on  Fences,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Nails,  Bale  Tiei, 
etc.,  sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
10  S.  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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IT'S  ROOFING 
TIME 


BE  PREPARED  FOR 
WINTER'S  STORMS 

Be  sure  you  get  Cabco 
(asphalt  prepared)  Roof- 
ing for  you  won't  have  to 
think  of  roofing  again  for 
years  to  come. 

We  use  in  Cabco  Roof- 
ing the  very  best  materials 
money  can  buy — heavy 


Transportation  Problems  for  1922 

By  Clifford  Thome,  Legal  Counsel 
Farmers    National  Grain  Dealers  Association 


long  fibre  roofing  felt — 
the  purest  of  asphalt 
which  retains  its  protect- 
ing qualities  indefinitely 
under  all  weather  and 
climatic  conditions  — 
beautifully  colored  Red  or 
Green  crushed  slate  and 
granite  for  surfacing  or 
sand  if.  you  prefer. 

Made  in  Three  Styles 
Roll  Roofing 

Shingle  Strip 

Individual  Shingles 

We  also  manufacture  Bull 
Dog  Roofing  of  lighter  weight 
and  costing  less  than  Cabco. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you  with  Cabco  or  Bull  Dog 
Roofing,  write  us  and  we  will 
sell  to  you  direct. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Co 

Roofing  Dept. 
Cleveland       :       :  Ohio 


American  industry  is  still  passing 
through  this  treacherous,  uncertain 
reconstruction  period,  but  I  am  con- 
fident the  whole  situation  is  only  tem- 
porary. There  is  a  bright  future 
ahead  of  us.  During  this  period  it  is 
eminently  wise  for  those  representing 
agriculture  to  see  to  it  that  proper 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  farmer. 

First,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  farmers  organize   to  look  after 


Clifford  Thome 

their  own  affairs  and  not  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  others  to  look  after  their  af- 
fairs. The  farmers  must  be  just  as 
independent  and  just  as  strongly  and 
efficiently  organized  as  any  line  of 
business  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  far  better  than  placing  your  entire 
reliance  upon  the  help  of  a  paternalis- 
tic government  which  constantly 
changes  as  political  majorities  change. 

Second,  we  must  secured  adequate 
legislation.  The  establishment  of  the 
financial  machinery  of  our  govern- 
ment, securing  to  the  farmer  adequate 
credit  to  take  care  of  a  turnover  which 
is  from  one  to  three  years  in  length, 
is  necessary. 

Third,  in  connection  with  the  fram- 
ing of  our  tariffs  the  farmer  has  rare- 
ly been  adequately  represented:  They 
say  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad  should 
be  reflected  in  the  tariff  in  order  to 
protect  us  from  unfair  competition  be- 
cause of  cheap  lands  and  miserable 
living  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 


Manufacturers  have  compiled  data 
showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
presented  it  in  a  most  able  way  be- 
fore proper  officials  for  over  half  a 
century  as  tariffs  have  been  framed 
and  reframed  from  time  to  time.  Ag- 
riculture must  undertake  this  task  on 
her  own  behalf. 

Fourth,  next  to  agriculture,  the 
transportation  industry  is  the  great- 
est in  the  nation.  The  farmer  has 
been  forced  to  deflate  his  prices.  He 
is  back  below  the  pre-war  level.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  we  have  car- 
ried on  a  national  campaign  to  make 
our  common  carriers  participate  in 
this  lowering  of  costs.  If  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reduce  our  prices,  other  folks 
must  reduce  theirs  or  agriculture  and 
the  community  at  large  must  suffer 
great  and  irreparable  harm.  Food  is 
the  basic  commodity  of  our  race.  That 
industry  which  produces  the  bread  and 
meat  of  our  people  is  entitled  to  first 
consideration.  Fortunately,  the  first 
step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  the  railroads  as  a 
whole  will  have  established  a  general 
reduction  on  a  basic  commodity 
throughout  the  entire  country,  prob- 
ably before  these  words  are  read  by 
you.  And  the  carriers  have  promised 
further  that  as  they  are  able  to  re- 
duce their  expenses  there  will  be  fur- 
ther reductions  in  rates.  The  reduc- 
tions in  the  grain  and  hay  rates  ag- 
gregate approximately  forty  million 
dollars  annually.  This  is  the  largest 
single  rate  reduction  ever  ordered  by 
the  Commission.  The  general  10  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on 
•farm  products  totals  almost  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

There  are  four  great  problems  now 
before  us  in  the  transportation  field. 

A.  To  what  extent  and  on  what  ad- 
ditional commodities  should  further 
reductions  in  freight  rates  be  made? 
This  requires  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  railroads'  financal  reports  and  an 
efficient  presentation  of  the  conditions 
in  industry  generally  in  the  proceed- 
ings now  being  conducted  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

B.  The  determivation  of  what  is  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  under 
the  Cummins-Esch  Act,  is  required  to 
make  a  finding  upon  this  question  for 
the  period  commencing  March  1,  1922. 
This  finding  will  be  basic  in  charac- 
ter, extending  over  a  long  period  of 
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time,  unless  we  are  able  to  have  Sec- 
tion 15-A  repealed. 

C.  Amendments  to  the  Transporta- 
tion Act.  We  are  earnestly  seeking 
to  restore  the  full  powers  of  the  state 
commissions.  This  is  absolutely  es- 
sential in  order  to  have  an  adequate 
check  on  the  work  of  the  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission.  If  the  rail- 
roads are  able  to  eliminate  this  dual 
system  of  government  as  applicable 
to  the  transportation  business,  it  will 
be  only  a  question  of  time  when  other 
lines  of  industry  will  accomplish  the 
same  result.  This  federal  system  of 
government,  whch  was  set  up  by  our 


fathers,  permits  of  a  strong  local  self- 
government,  coupled  with  a  powerful 
central  government  which  will  keep 
peace  between  the  states  and  protect 
us  from  enemies  abroad.  This  com- 
bination of  local  home  rule  with  the 
central  government  was  a  novelty  in 
statecraft  when  it  was  established; 
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Lower  Machine  Prices 

— a  factor  in  a  brighter  outlook 

for  1922 


MOST  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
know  that  we  have  reduced  our 
prices  on  farm  machines  for  1922. 
The  lower  figures  apply  on  practically  our 
entire  line  of  grain,  hay,  and  corn  harvest- 
ing machines,  plows,  tillage  implements, 
seeding  machines,  etc. 

Reductions  in  prices  of  farm  machines 
and  other  articles  the  farmer  buys  is  one 
of  the  many  indications  pointing  to  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  farmer's  situa- 
tion. The  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
steadily  pouring  aid  from  its  billion  dollar 
fund  into  agricultural  communities  to 
finance  the  farmer.  Freight  rate  reduc- 
tions on  stock,  grain,  hay,  etc.,  now  going 
into  effect,  will  save  many  millions  for  the 
farmers.  Land  values  are  now  on  a  sound- 


er basis.  For  1922,  better  labor  at  lower 
cost  will  be  available,  better  marketing 
conditions  are  being  evolved,  and  recent 
tariff  legislation  also  should  tend  to  in- 
crease farm  product  prices. 

All  these  factors  indicate  that  more 
efficient  production  by  modern  methods 
and  improved  machines  will  mean  greater 
profit  for  the  new  year.  You  cannot  afford 
to  postpone  the  purchase  of  needed  ma- 
chines. Where  repairs  have  been  made 
again  and  again,  beyond  the  point  of  ser- 
viceability, waste  and  loss  are  pretty  sure 
to  follow.  The  present  prices  will  enable 
you  to  replace  the  old  with  efficient 
modern  machines  so  that  best  use  may  be 
made  of  the  opportunities  that  are  certain 
to  come  to  the  farming  world. 


The  International  Harvester  Line 
of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 


Binders 
Threshers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 

Loaders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

Baling  Presses 

Corn  Planters 

Listers 

Corn  Cultivators 


Corn  Binders 
Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Horse  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 


Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 


If  you  are  interested  in  learning  some  of  the  new  prices  or  in  looking  over  any 
individual  machine,  the  International  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  is  at  your  service.  Or 
you  may  address  your  inquiry  direct  to  us. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

CHICAGO  (INCORPORATE!))  USA 

92  Branches  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
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-OLD  KENTUCKY— 

KTOBACCO 


Direct  From  Our  Farms  to  You 

The  Cream  of  the  finest  crops  Kentucky's  bountiful 
soil  can  produce  — ripe,  rich  leaves — smooth  and  mel- 
low—with that  rare  old-fashioned  flavor  and  fra- 
grance that  only  the  proper  "aging"  can  produce. We 
bank  on  it  you  have  never  tasted  a  finer  flavored, 
more  satisfying  tobacco  in  all_ 
your  life. 


i,  Rich,  Old  -  Fashion  Leaf 


Our  Famous  Old  Kentucky  Homespun  is 
no  more  like  manufactured  tobacco  than 
day  is  like  night — guaranteed  free  from 
chemicals  and  all  other  adulterations  that 
conceal  imperfections,  delude  the  sense  of 
taste  and  undermine  the  health. 

Grown  and  natured  in  Kentucky's  finest 
soil,  cut  at  the  proper  time,  carefully 
selected,  aged,  mellowed,  cured  and 
"sweated"  by  tne  same  method  our  grand- 
fathers used  Id  preparing  tobacco  for  their 
own  use  —  every  trace  off  harshness 
leaves  It  —  nothing  to  "bit*"  your 
tongue  or  parch  your  mouth— nothing 
to  tire  your  taete.  Mellow  as  the  moon- 
light—fragrant as  the  rose.  Like  old 
wine  from  the  cellar  its  rich  fragrance 
permeates  the  air.  Thousands  of 
tobacco  lovers  the  world  over 
swear  by  its  inimitable  smoking  and 
chewing  qualities. 

"For  sixteen  years  t  have  used  almost 
every  brand  on  the  market  bat  yours  fa  the 
best  I  ever  tasted." 

W.  E.  Swir«B,  St.  Mary*,  Penn. 
"Tobacco  B&tle factory  In  every  wav.  1 
now  realize  how  foolish  I  have  been— paying 
exorbitant  prices  of  the  middlemen  tn- 
Btead  of  buying  direct  from  the  growers' 
association. ' ' 

C.  J.  Retzlaff,  MeUtano,  Wash. 
"Say  men,  your  tobacco  Is  the  best  I  have 
had  since  1866  when  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
I  smoked  together  In  the  Sunny  South.  Tell 
all  the  old  soldiers  about  Jt." 

John  F.  Stout.  Ltbby.  Mont. 


Old 
Kentucky 
Homespun 
In  the 
Natural 
Leaf 
as  we 
Ship 


75% 


ReduceYour 
Tobacco  BUI 

We  are  growers  of  tobacco  and  sell  none  but 
our  own  crops— our  co-operative  marketing  plan 
eliminates  all  revenue  tax  —  all  middlemen  -  you 
deal  dlroct  wlththa  grower**  aaaoclatlon  thereby 
saving  76  per  centor  more.  No  fancy  packages, 
no  decorations— just  Quality  and  lots  oMt. 

Money  Saving  Prices 

5  lbs.  $2.98  -  10  lbs.  $5.85 

(We  Ray  All  8hlpi>lng  Charges) 

5  pounds  will  make  66  bier  sacks  of  smoking,  or  65  chewing  or 
smoking  twists.  With  each  order  we  send  complete  i  lustrated 
Instructions  showing  how  to  make  granulated  arooklng,  old- 
fashion  chewing  and  smoking  twists,  cigars,  etc. 

We  Pay 
All 

Shipping 
Charges 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 


._„atls  - 
fied,  send 

It  back 
ond  your 
money  will  b 
retu  rned  promptly 
without    quibble  < 
question.     Vou  ftlak 
Nothing.  Sign  and  mail  th< 
coupon  today  and  enjoy  the 
tobacco  treat  of  your  life. 


TOBACCO  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  KY.. 


TOBACCO  GROWERS  ASS'N.  OF  KENTUCKY, 

Warehouse  801  Mayfield,  Kentucky 

Send  me  pounds  of  Old  Kentucky  Homespun  Tobacco 

by  parcel  pont  prcpi'id.    1  will  pny  thepriro  of  9   on 

nrrlv!,l.  Ifiiot  snllsned  after  a  !(I-6aY  TRIAL,  I  will  return 
the  tobacco  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 

N  amo    

Address  

Enter  below  pounds  each  grade  wanted: 
SMOKING       — mild       — medium     — strong 
CHEWING        — mild       — medium     — strong; 


but  it  has  proved  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful and  we  must  safeguard  it  for 
future  generations.  Too  much  cen- 
tralization is  just  as  dangerous,  just 
as  fundamentally  unsound  and  unwise, 
as  too  much  decentralization.  We 
must  preserve  the  federal  system  of 
government. 

D.  Valuation  of  railroads.  Today 
the  final  test  cases,  which  will  control 
the  basic  elements  of  value  in  the  ap- 
praisal of  American  railroads,  are  com- 
ing to  a  close.  •  Undoubtedly  these 
will  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the 
conclusions  finally  reached  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  will  depend  the 
basis  of  freight  rates  and  of  passen- 
ger rates  for  thia  generation  and  fu- 
ture generations.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
see,  if  possible,  that  an  exaggerated 
valuation  shall  not  be  found  by  those 
i:i  power. 

During  the  past  few  years  the 
forces  of  society  and  commerce  have 
been  compelling  price  reductions. 
This  follows  every  great  war,  but  or- 
ganized labor  and  organized  business 
have  been  resisting  these  forces.  In 
this  conflict  organized  railroads  have 
been  the  most  powerful  in  resisting  any 
declines,  while  organized  agriculture 
has  been  the  weakest.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  necessity  for 
agriculture  to  organize.  Every  im- 
portant commodity,  every  branch  of 
agriculture,  must  organize  for  its  own 
take,  just  as  the  telegraphers,  the 
public  utilities,  the  railroads,  the 
switchmen,  the  locomotive  engineers, 
and  all  the  other  different  branches 
of  labor  and  business  and  their  sep- 
arate organizations  have  done.  In 
addition  to  that  it  is  wise  for  all  the 
various  branches  and  divisions  of  ag- 
riculture to  unite  nationally,  to  cen- 
ter their  efforts  on  all  problems  where 
their  interests  are  in  common.  This 
is  but  following  the  example  set  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
■pie  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

When  the  farmer  truly  realizes  the 
necessity  for  this  action  and  is  able 
to  select  those  leaders  in  whom  he 
can  place  his  confidence,  when  the 
American  farmer  is  thus  organized, 
agriculture  will  be  the  most  powerful 
force  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world. 


scheme  of  allowing  the  farmer  credit 
on  a  pair  of  shoes  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  hide  he  sends  it. 
This  company  sending  shoes  direct 
from  the  factory  to  the  farmer.  This 
is  but  one  of  a  number  of  different 
plans  now  in  existence  to  eliminate  all 
possible  expense  in  selling  and  buy- 
ing, and  to  take  these  expenses  off 
the  sale  price  of  the  article. 

 AC  J  

The  Outlook  for  Farmers 
for  1922 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
to  war  standards  for  many  years  to 
come  (barring  famine  or  war),  and 
it  is  senseless  to  hang  onto  a  losing 
proposition. 
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-AC  J- 


Shoes  for  Hides  J*  P™*pare°J 

to  the  price  of 
shoes  is  one  of  the  sore  points  for 
farmers  today.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  cured  hide  tanned  into 
harness  and  sold  leather  will  yield 
sixty  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  leather 
and  seventy  per  cent  in  raw  hide  lace. 
Hides  fresh  from  the  beef  require 
twelve  per  cent  more  to  be  added  for 
shrinkage. 

One  company  has  hit  on  the  novel 
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Will  Come 
Down 


It  is  economic 
Rail  Rates  history  that  all 
_.  of  the  preceding 
prices  will  drop 
before  rail  rates 
come  down.  Now 
is  the  time  for  every  rate  attorney  to 
go  after  rate  drops — and  his  labors 
will  be  rewarded.  Up  to  this  time 
the  rate  reductions  have  been  on 
paper  instead  of  in  reality.  Reduc- 
tions have  been  made  on  such  com- 
modities as  coal  from  Denver  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  livestock  taking 
more  than  a  50  cent  rate.  They  look 
good  on  paper,  but  they  are  of  little 
benefit.  From  now  on  rates  will  come 
down  fast.  A  start  has  been  made  in 
grain  rates. 

 AC  J  


1922  Will 

Reward 

Co-operators 


We  cannot  see  a 
greatly  prosper- 
ous year  ahead. 
As  before  stated, 
the  American 
f  a  r  m  e  r's  pur- 
chasing power  is  only  at  114  as  com- 
pared to  149  for  all  commodities,  yet 
the  farmer  buys  33  per  cent  of  all 
the  goods  sold.  He  has  been  purchas- 
ing from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent 
less  for  the  past  two  years,  and  he 
will  continue  to  buy  little  until  after 
the  next  harvest.  It  will  take  two 
years  before  he  reaches  the  stage 
where  he  must  buy  to  replace  the 
worn  out  parts,  and  this  will  open 
factories. 

1922  will  continue  to  be  a  year  of 
re-adjustment,  a  teaching  of  prices 
to  pull  together.  Union  labor  wages, 
which  are  now  89  per  cent  above 
normal,  will  come  down,  with  strug- 
gles, possibly,  but  come  down  never- 
theless. Other  commodities  will  come 
down,  and  farm  prices  will  rise.  Not 
until  prices  are  all  pulling  together 
can  there  be  prosperity,  and  this  will 
probably  take  at  least  two  years. 

In  the  meantime,  1922  will  reward 
Co-operators.  Those  farmers  who 
stand  by  their  elevator  will  see  it  get 
better  prices  for  their  grain,  and  will 
see  it  purchase  their  commodities  at 


lower  prices.  They  will  see  two  stores 
in  town  where  there  have  been  three 
during  the  war.  They  will  see  men 
work  harder,  pray  more,  give  more 
honest  return  for  their  wages,  and 
the  general  efficiency  of  industry  will 
become  much  greater. 

1922  will  be  a  year  of  Great  Com- 
petition, a  year  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  1922  will  reward  Co-oper- 
ators. 

 AC  J  

Nebraska  Convention  Report 

Continued  from  page  11) 

consumption  and  prices  cannot  be  ex- 
pected materially  to  advance  until  a 
large  part  of  this  visible  supply  has 
been  exported  or  consumed  at  home." 

It  seemed  from  the  way  the  con- 
vention started  that  the  welcome  ad- 
dresses were  to  be  "keynote"  speeches.  _ 
Before  the  afternoon  ended,  however," 
the  farmers  got  their  inning  through 
the  addresses  of  Gov.  Deneen  and  Mr. 
Dale,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  U. 
S.  G.  G. 

Deep  Water  Way 

Mr.  Craig  of  Duluth  presented 
clearly  good  reasons  why  everyone  in 
Nebraska  should  support  the  St.  Law- 
rence Deep  Water  Way.  His  chief 
point  was  that  it  would  put  the  grain 
of  Nebraska  10  cents  closer  to  Liver- 
pool. The  price  of  grain  in  Nebraska 
is  Liverpool  price,  less  the  freight  and 
handling  charges. 

The  address  showed  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  deep  water  way  was 
feasible.  That  the  New  York  canal 
will  not  do.  That  only  seven  locks 
will  be  required.  That  the  restricted 
canal  zone  was  only  thirty-five  miles 
long.  He  contended  that  it  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  commodities  in  Ne- 
braska as  much  as  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  grain  which  he  gave  as 
10c  a  bushel.  He  stated  that  the  cost 
of  building  the  canal  and  maintaining 
it  would  be  fully  paid  for  in  fifty  years 
out  of  the  power  developed  by  use  of 
the  falls. 

His  address  was  well  received  and 
the  convention  gave  a  full  endorse- 
ment in  the  resolution. 

Potatoes 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  convention 
was  made  by  Rome  Miller,  owner  of 
the  hotel.  Mr.  Miller  uses  potatoes 
by  the  carload.  Several  times  he  has 
gone  to  the  market  to  buy  potatoes 
and  found  that  no  commission  mer- 
chant would  sell  him  potatoes  grown 
in  Nebraska.  He  insisted  on  having 
Nebraska  grown  potatoes  and  finally 
secured  a  carload  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced price.  He  took  the  matter  up 
with  newspapers,  the  Commercial 
Club,  commission  merchants  and  oth- 
ers, insisting  that  Nebraska  people 
should  eat  Nebraska  products. 


Scant  Attendance 


Deacon  (anxiously) — I  wish  that  our 
young  minister  weren't  obliged  to 
preach  to  such  a  small  congregation. 
I  Bewitching  Widow — So  do  I.  Every 
time  he  said  dearly  beloved  this 
morning  I  felt  as  if  I  had  received  a 
proposal. 


|  Buy  Shoes  from  the  Tanner 


FARM 


R 

No.  500.  Mines'  Gun- 
metal  high  top  lace 
hoot,  footform  last, 
sizes  11%  to  2. 
Price  <tO  QC 

delivered.... 
No.  60O.  Children's 
Gurunetal  high  top 
lace  boot,  footform 
last,  sizes  to  11%. 
Price  tO  fitr 

delivered....  «P*'«° 


No.  300.  Women's  Gun- 
metal  high  top  laced 
boots,  military  heel, 
all   sizes,    2%    to  8. 

d^vered....  $3.80 
No.  40©  Growing  Girl's 
exactly  as  above, 
slightly     lower  heel, 


sizes 
Price 

delivered . . 


2% 


to  6. 

$3.20 


No.  100.  Men's  Chrome 
Waterproof,  double 
sole,  work  shoe,  heavy 
weight,    solid  leather, 
full  vamp,  sizes  6  to 
11.   Price      «JQ  7e 
delivered.... 

No.  20O.  Boys'  Chrome 
shoes  exactly  as  above, 
all    sizes,    2%    to  6. 

$2.95 


MANOFACTUQER 


f'T'RADE  your  hides  for  shoes — that  is 
'  *  the  Woelfel  plan.  The  Woelfel  Leather 
Company  will  take  your  raw  hides  at  full 
market  prices  and  give  you  in  return  real 
quality  shoes  at  manufacturer's  price. 

A  Tested  Plan 

For  several  years  the  Woelfel  Leather 
Company  has  been  dealing  with  farmers, 
exchanging  harness  leather  for  raw  coun- 
try hides.  We  have  satisfied  and  pleased 
thousands  of  customers  in  the  Central 
West  and  can  now  offer  you  splendid 
shoes  on  the  same  basis. 

Shoes  for  the  Whole  Family 

We  can  supply  shoes  for  everyone — 
father,  mother,  sister,  brother.  They  are 
real  serviceable  shoes,  combining  splen- 
did quality  with  style  and  comfort — made 
of  genuine  Woelfel  Tannage  Leather. 

Get  full  value  for  your  hides  and  buy 
your  shoes  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
at  factory  prices.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  giving  kind  and  size  of  shoes  desired 
or  write  for  full  particulars. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  you  have  no  Hides  to  ship  we 
will  make  immediate  parcel  post  de- 
livery of  shoes  you  select  on  receipt 
of  cash  price. 


WOELFEL    LEATHER   CO.,    Morris,  111. 

Sixty  years  of  successful  business  methods  back  of  this 
Illinois  company  is  your  assurance  and  guarantee  of  in- 
tegrity and  fair  dealing. 
NOTE: — Don't  forget  to  salt  hides.    Ship  cheapest  way,  freight  or 
 express. 


WIRE  FENCE 

Not— HOW  CHEAP— but— HOW  GOOD— can  we  make  "DECATUR" 
Field  and  Poultry  Fence,  is  our  aim.  We  use  only  the  Best  Open 
Hearth,  Full  Size,  Heavily  Galvanized  Wire.  Our  Wrapped  Stay  or 
Hinged  Joint  style  of  construction  insures  a  satisfactory  fence,  one 
that  will  look  well  and  hold  up  under  the  most  severe  strain.  Every 
rod  GUARANTEED.  Ask  your  Co-Operative  manager  or  your  Fence 
dealer  for  Decatur  fence  or  write  direct  to  us  for  a  catalogue. 

DECATUR  MFG.  CO.,  Box  78-N,  Decatur,  111. 


50%  DISCOUNT 

From  Present  Selling  Price  on  Three  Farm  Fanning  Mills. 

One  of  the  Best  Mills  Made.   Write  Quick. 
FARMERS  ADV.  BUREAU 

650  Transportation  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  and, 
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Nebraska's  Policy  Toward  the  U.  5.  G.  G. 

Being  Excerpts  from  Field  Report  of  Secretary  Shorthill 
of  Nebraska  to  Their  Annual  Convention 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual activity  in  the  promotion  of 
marketing  proposals.  Following  the 
last  annual  convention  your  officers 
began  the  promotion  of  a  commission 
company  to  operate  on  the  Omaha 
Grain  Exchange.  Considerable  prog- 
ress was  made,  several  elevator  com- 
panies agreeing  to  subscribe  $1,000 
for  that  purpose,  but  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen  made  its  report, 
which  was  adopted,  your  association 
stopped  its  activity  in  order  to  let 
the  plan  have  a  fair  trial,  and  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  friction  among  the 
farmers  and  their  organizations. 
There  the  matter  still  rests. 

Representatives  of  this  association 
attended  a  conference  on  grain  mar- 
keting in  Chicago  in  December,  1920, 
but  that  meeting  was  not  followed 
up  for  the  same  reasons  given  for 
our  dropping  the  work  on  the  com- 
mission company.  Still  another  ef- 
fort was  made  to  unite  the  farmers' 
elevators  of  this  state  in  a  grain  mar- 
keting plan,  and  while  we  had  rep- 
resentatives at  some  of  the  meetings, 
we  did  not  sanction  the  movement, 
for  the  reasons  already  suggested. 

Your  secretary  attended  three  con- 
ferences on  the  plan  of  the  committee 
of  seventeen;  one  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
March  15;  one  at  Lincoln,  March  21, 
and  one  at  Chicago,  April  6.  The 
Chicago  conference  was  an  intense 
one.  It  was  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  a  contest  forced  by  those 
who  demanded  that  the  farmers  must 
be  compelled  to  pool  their  grain. 
While  they  did  not  succeed  in  tying 
the  conference  to  this  policy,  yet  they 
did  make  this  one  question  practically 
the  entire  program  of  the  conference. 
This  was  very  unfortunate,  because 
when  this  one  question  was  decided 
all  intensity  was  immediately  gone, 
the  conference  relaxed,  the  delegates 
were  ready  to  go  home  and  there  had 
been  little  opportunity  to  consider  the 
real  operating  machinery  of  the  plan 
to  market  grain. 

On  the  day  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Chicago  conference  your 
board  of  directors  met  in  the  offices 
of  the  association  and  endorsed  the 
plan  of  the  committee  of  seventeen 
with  one  reservation  only,  that  it  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  by-laws 
adopted  at  the  Chicago  conference. 
Later  this  association  called  and  held 
an  educational  meeting  at  Omaha,  on 
April  22,  at  which  Mr.  Clifford  Thorne 
addressed  the  farmers  on  the  plan 
of  the  committee  of  seventeen. 


-AC  3- 


On  May  2  your  sec- 
Opposed  retary    attended  a 

conference  in  Chi- 
Htgh  cago  that  considered 

c  t     •  j  loans  to  the  United 

Salaried        States  Grain  Grow. 

Membership  f™.  Incorporated, 
r  by  farmers  eleva- 
Solicitors  tor  companies.  ,  He 
took  a  very  decided 
stand  against  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  to  educate  special  solicitors  to 
call  on  the  farmer  and  advocated  the 
use  of  farmers'  organizations  now  in 


existence  in  promoting  the  marketing 
plan.  He  also  advised  boards  of  di- 
rectors, upon  request,  that  they  prob- 
ably did  not  have  authority  to  make 
loans  as  a  board  to  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Incorporated,  because 
such  loans  were  to  be  made  without 
security,  and  that  probably  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  might  be  held  per- 
sonally liable  for  any  such  loan. 
 AC  J  


The  policy  of  this 
Our  Policy         association  to- 
*  wards  the  U.  S. 

T~..>~-J  Grain  Growers, 

loward  Inc>  must  be  a 

FT  C  C  C  constructive  pol- 
U.  O.  (j.  Cj.  icy.  The  policy 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  toward  this  association 
and  like  associations  in  other  states 
and  toward  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Dealers  Association  must  be  a 
constructive  policy.  The  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Associations  must  be  willing 
to  help  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
must  be  willing  to  meet  practical 
problems  with  practical  solutions. 
The  farmers'  marketing  program 
must  go  forward.  Otherwise  the  en- 
tire farmers'  movement  will  be  set 
back  a  dozen  years.  Not  only  the 
marketing  movement  but  the  entire 
movement,  including  the  marketing 
feature.  We  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  the  grain  marketing  pro- 
gram cannot  go  forward  on  any  other 
plan  that  the  one  here  suggested. 
Whoever  hangs  back  now  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  entire  farmers'  move- 
ment. 

 AC  J  

It  may  be  well 
Things   Yet  to    here  and  now  to 
make  a  few  ob- 
Be  Agreed  to    servations  on 
°  some  practical 

Between  U.S.  ffiSoe^n- 

(-,*-,         j  sidered    and  de- 

O.   O.   and  cided    by  eleva- 

tors that  are  to 
Elevators  'handle    u.  s. 

Grain  Corpora- 
tion grain.  They  relate  mostly  to  the 
things  that  must  yet  be  agreed  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  elevator  contract  al- 
ready made,  and  which  is  not  a  com- 
plete contract  until  these  things  are 
agreed  upon.  They  deal  with  the 
method  of  handling  the  grain  and 
the  compensation  to  be  paid. 

First,  the  elevator  company  should 
not  enter  into  a  contract  to  buy  U.  S. 
Association  grain  from  the  farmer  as 
it  now  buys  from  him.  The  reason  is 
that  the  U.  S.  Association  will  not 
buy  from  the  elevator  company  and 
the  elevator  company  is  not  permit- 
ted to  sell  U.  S.  Association  grain 
elsewhere.  Should  the  U.  S.  Asso- 
ciation be  able  to  make  advance  sales 
for  the  elevator  company,  then  the 
elevator  company  can  buy  from  the 
farmer  on  the  basis  of  those  sales 
just  as  it  now  buys  from  him.  The 
elevator  company  that  enters  into  this 
plan  must  operate  on  the  same  basis 
that  the  U.  S.  Association  operates 
on,  and  it  does  not  agree  to  buy  from 
anyone;  it  only  agrees  "to  endeavor 
to  sell." 


Easy  Now  to  Kill 
Every  Rat  and  Mouse 

Startling  New  Discovery  Gets  Rid 
of  Every  One — Not  a  Poison 

Absolute  freedom  from  rats  and  mice  is  now 
assured  everyone.  No  more  trapping  and 
poisoning  iust  a  few.  Clean  out  the  whole 
bunch,  old,  young,  big  and  little.  Rats  do 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage,  carry 
cholera,  plague,  kill  chickens,  destroy  grain, 
damage  buildings,  merchandise  and  carry  dis- 
ease into  every  home. 


Chemists,  after  working  for  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  Chas.  M.  Hick,  a  Chicago  chem- 
ist, discovered  this  wonderful  new  scientific 
rat  killing  virus  called  HICK'S  RAT  KILLER. 
It  kills  every  rat  or  mouse  on  your  place. 
Most  wonderful  of  all  it  does  not  harm  any- 
thing but  rats,  mice  gophers,  and  other  ro- 
dents. It  is  harmless  to  children,  pets,  poul- 
try and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  can  be  spread 
anywhere  and  will  kill  only  rats  and  mice. 
One  rat  or  mouse  infects  the  others  and 
soon  the  whole  colony  is  wiped  out.  There 
is  no  smell  or  odor  for  they  run  outside  for 
water  and  die  away  from  the  building. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

'So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Hick's  Rat 
Killer  will  kill  every  rat  or  mouse  on  your 
place  that  he  is  making  a  special  guaranteed  offer 
of  three  regular  full  sized  double  strength  $1.00 
bottles  for  the  price  of  one.  Use  one  your- 
self according  to  the  simple  directions  on  the 
bottle,  and  sell  the  other  two  to  your  neigh- 
bors at  one  dollar  each,  thus  getting  your 
own  free,  and  making  two  dollars  profit.  Mr. 
Hick  will  also  tell  you  how  you  can  make 
more  money  by  telling  your  friends  about  it. 
You  should  clip  this  article  out  now  for  this 
offer  may  not  appear  again. 

Send  no  money;  just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  deposit  with  the  postman  $1.00  and 
Dostage  when  the  three  bottles  arrive.  It 
costs  you  nothing  if  it  does  not  do  the  work 
as  Mr.  Hick  positively  guarantees  to  refund 
your  money  any  time  after  thirty  days  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.     Write  to 

CHAS.  M.  HICK  &  CO. 

Dept.  241       177  N.  State  St.       Chicago,  111. 


Buy  your  Agri- 
cultural Gypsum 
now  for  increased 
yields  of  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Use  it 
on  manure  this 
winter  to  save 
valuable  nitrogen. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated book.  It 
is  free ! 


Gypsum  Industries  Association 

Dept. 70,  111  W.  Washington  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Agricultural  Gypsum  it  sold  by  Local  Dealers 


FEED  EAR  COB  and  HUSKS 

A  good,  economical  feed 
for  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 
Get  catalog  on  Uloom 
Bar  Com  Cutter  and 
Crusher.  Three  sizes: 
One  for  hand;  50  to  250 
bushels  per  hour.  Han- 
dles snapped  corn,  any 
condition. 

j.   s.  T3L00M    MFG.   CO..   Independence,  Iowa 
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Second,  the  elevator  company  should 
not  enter  into  any  contract  that  will 
compel  it  to  make  advances  on  U.  S. 
Association  grain  as  it  now  makes 
such  advances  or  payments  for  grain 
delivered  to  it,  such  advances  and  pay- 
ment being  made  in  advance  of  the 
sale  of  the  grain  and  the  receipt  of 
the  returns  for  the  same.  Should  the 
U.  S.  Association  be  able  to  make  ad- 
vances to  the  elevator  company,  then , 
the  elevator  company  can  make  like 
advances  to  the  farmer.  But  the  U. 
S.  Association  does  not  in  its  con- 
tracts, it  could  not,  agree  to  make 
advances  on  grain.  If  it  happens  at 
any  time  to  be  necessary  for  the  U. 
S.  Association  to  consign  grain  to 
anyone  and  wait  for  returns  or  ad- 
vances or  sales,  then  the  elevator 
company  must  wait  on  the  U.  S.  As- 
sociation and  the  farmer  must  wait 
on  the  elevator  company.  The  eleva- 
tor company  should  not  contract  in 
advance  to  do  otherwise. 

Third,  the  elevator  company  should 
not  enter  into  any  contract  in  which 
it  agrees  to  keep  U.  S.  Association 
grain  separate  from  other  grain.  A 


Motor  Troubles  Ended 

New  Invention  Creates  Wonderful  Spark 
—Doubles  Power,  makes  Winter  Start- 
ing'   Easy,    Stops    Oil  Pumping-, 
Eliminates  Carbon,  Saves  Gas 
— Pree  Trial  Offer. 


Any  car  owner  who  is  bothered  with 
a  motor  which  pumps  oil,  foul  spark 
plugs  wastes  gas  or  carbonizes  badly 
can  stop  these  troubles  by  using  a  re- 
markable device  called  Warren  Trans- 
formers, perfected  by  W.  H.  Warren,  a 
Kansas  City  motor  expert. 

In  two  minutes  a  boy  can  attach  War- 
ren Transformers.  Then  you  will  be 
amazed  to  see  your  car  go  whizzing  up 
hills  on  high  where  you  formerly  had  to 
shift  gears.  You 
will  also  notice  a 
big  increase  in 
your  mileage  and 
instant  starting  in  coldest 
weather.  Spark  plugs  that 
formerly  fouled  and  cylin- 
ders that  pumped  oil  will 
be  clean  and  dry  and  fire 
with  full  power. 

If  you  want  to  save  25% 
to  50%  on  fuel  and  repair 
bills,  be  rid  of  missing  cyl- 
inders, dirty  plugs  and  car- 
bon, have  a  quick  start  in 
coldest  weather  and  pep  on 
hills,  be  rid  of  missing  cyl- 
inders write  the  Warren 
Mfg.  Co.,  244  Gateway  Sta- 
tion, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
a  set  of  Warren  Transform- 
ers will  be  sent  immedi- 
ately, with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  do  not  cost 
you  a  cent  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

So  confident  is  the  Warren  Mfg.  Co., 
that  Warren  Transformers  will  more 
than  delight  you  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  |4  set  for  only  $2.  This  is  a  special 
introductory  offer,  good  for  only  a  few 
days  and  readers  should  take  advantage 
of  it  immediately. 

Send  No  Money  with  your  order — just 
your  name  and  address,  name  of  car 
and  number  of  cylinders.  Warren  Trans- 
formers will  be  sent  immediately.  When 
they  arrive  merely  pay  the  postman  ?2 
and  postage.  Use  them  10  days.  If  not 
satisfactory  return  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded.  Write  today  and  end  your 
motor  troubles.  This  offer  is  fully  guar- 
anteed.—Advertisement. 


]  Write  today  for  our 
I  latest  Free  Catalog 
lof  styles — lowest 
I  prices  and  other 
I  information 


Raw  Hides  are 
worth  little  or 
nothing.  Don't 
sell  or  give  yours 
away — use  good  judgment  as 
thousands  of  others  are  doing:. 
Ship  yours  to  Cownie,  the  old 
reliable  tanner,  and  save  60  per 
cent  by  having  them  made  Into  a 
beautiful  fur  coat  or  robe  and  in 
this  way  realize  $20,00  or  more 
for  your  hide.  * 

COWNIE. 

'  TANNING  CO. 

'  554  Market  St.  Dea  Moines. Iowa 


few  elevator  companies  in  the  state 
are  equipped  to  do  that  but  most  of 
them  are  not.  Neither  should  it  agree 
in  advance  to  accept  U.  S.  Association 
grain  at  any  and  all  times  and  in 
any  quantities.  This  will  be  obvious 
for  various  reasons  already  cited. 

Fourth,  probably  the  method  of  re- 
ceiving and  handling  that  results  in 
least  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  is 
for  the  elevator  company  to  receive 
in  car  lots  when  cars  are  available 
and  to  load,  ship  and  make  advances 
as  then  it  can  do. 

Fifth,  it  will  not  only  be  wise  but 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  elevator 
company  to  keep  a  separate  account 
of  all  U.  S.  Association  grain,  and  to 
keep  such  account  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  show  how  much  U.  S.  Associa- 
tion grain  each  grower  delivered, 
what  advances  and  payments  were 
made  on  it  and  on  what  basis  it  was 
handled,  the  total  volume  received 
and  its  proper  relation  to  the  total 
business  done  by  the  elevator  com- 
pany. Most  of  this  it  is  presumed 
will  be  required  by  the  U.  S.  Asso- 
ciation. The  relation  of  the  volume 
of  the  U.  S.  Association  grain  to  the 
total  volume  of  the  business  of  the 
elevator  company  will  be  necessary 
in  determining  the  actual  or  neces- 
sary handling  costs  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Sixth,  the  handling  charges  to  be 
paid  the  elevator  company  for  han- 
dling U.  S.  Association  grain  must, 
in  the  end,  cover  actual  handling 
costs  only.  They  can  not  be  deter- 
mined in  advance  but  the  advance 
charge  must  be  made  to  cover  every 
possible  contingency.  The  settlement 
at  the  close  of  the  year  must  protect 
the  grower  on  the  actual  cost  of  han- 
dling. In  determining  the  advance 
charge  to  be  made  care  must  be 
taken  to  include  every  item  of  ex- 
pense such  as  insurance,  taxes,  inter- 
est, wages,  depreciation,  etc.,  and 
then  the  charge  should  be  increased 
about  one-half  to  cover  unforeseen 
contingencies.  In  other  words  the 
advance  charge  must  be  made  safely 
more  than  necessary  to  cover  actual 
handling  costs.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  and  after  the  actual  handling 
costs  are  known,  then  the  remainder 
of  the  advance  charge  after  deduct- 
ing the  actual  handling  charge  must 
be  refunded  to  the ,  grower  and  paid 
to  his  as  his  patronage  dividends  are 
now  paid. 

The  suggestions  are  not  made  in  any 
but  helpful  attitude.  While  they  are 
made  from  the  side  of  the  elevator 
company  only  they  are  made  with 
a  view  to  a  satisfactory  working  out 
of  the  plan  from  a  local  standpoint 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
And  in  passing  from  this  subject  it 
might  be  well  to  remark  that  these 
elevator  contracts  are  not  the  dan- 
gerous things  that  some  appear  to 
think  they  are.  They  do  not  sur- 
render the  control  of  the  elevator 
company  to  anyone.  They  are  only 
agreements  to  handle  such  U.  S.  As- 
sociation grain  as  is  available  to  be 
handled  and  before  they  are  effective 
contracts  there  has  yet  to  be  included 
in  them  or  covered  by  a  subsequent 
contract  the  agreement  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  handling  and  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  handling. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


How  Do  You 

Judge  a  Tire? 

By  its  looks?  Its  price?  Its  general 
reputation?  Or  do  you  leave  the  de- 
cision to  the  greatest  judge  of  tire 
values — the  road?  The  decision  of  the 
milestone  is  final! 

Whether  you  judge  a  tire  by  looks, 
price  or  reputation,  you  will  find  that 
Century  Tires  measure  up  in  every 
particular  to  the  highest  standards  of 
tire  manufacture. 

Century  Tires  are  big,  sturdy,  and 
substantial  looking.  The  liberal  Cen- 
tury guarantee  is  backed  by  a  big,  well 
established  company  of  unquestioned 
integrity. 

From  Factory 
to  You 

The  price  is  so  low  that  it  will  as- 
tound you!  You  will  hardly  believe 
that  really  good  tires  could  be  built 
for  such  low  prices — yet  it  is  the 
truth!  Our  factory  to  user  selling 
plan  cuts  out  middlemen's  profits  and 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  build  an 
extra  measure  of  quality  into  Century 
Tires — so  that  we  can  absolutely  guar- 
antee them  (fabrics  6,000  miles) — 
(cords  10,000  miles)  and  yet  build 
them  at  prices  far  below  the  standard 
list  prices  of  tires  sold  in  the  usual 
way. 

If  your  elevator  manager  is  not 
handling  Century  Tires  he  should  be. 
Write  for  prices,  sending  his  name. 

Century  Rubber  Works 

54th  and  18th  Streets 
Cicero,  111. 
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Imported  Melotte 


Reduced  22% 


Melotte,  menu  f  aeturer  of  the 
greatest  cream  separator  the 
world  has  ever  known,  an* 
nounces  a  sweeping  reduction 
in  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts. 
Buy  now  and  save  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bowl  Is  self-bal- 
ancing. Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate.  Can't  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Runs  so 
easily,  bowl  spins  25  minutes 
after  you  Btop  cranking  un- 
less you  apply  brake.  No  other 
separator  needs  a  brake  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata- 
log containing  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  wonderful 
cream  separator  and  the 
story  of  M.  Jules  Melotte, 
its  inventor. 


cMi-> 


,.  ms&zct 


SO 


after  30  Days 

Free  Trial 


30  days'  free  trial— then,  if  satisfied,  only  {7.60  and  a 
few  easy  payments— AND— the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOURS,  Don't  buy  any 
separator  until  you  hnve  found  out  all  you  can 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year  guar- 
antee  which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  separa- 
tor guarantee.  Write  TODAY. 
The  Melotte  Separator,  H.  B.  Bab$on,U.  S.  Mgr. 

Dept.  2701  2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Guaranteed  to  Kill  and  Remove  Hog  Worms  in 
24  Hours.  Stop  all  live  stock  losses  from  Worms 
Now.  Devil  Worm  Capsules  are  the  quickest, 
surest,  easiest  and  cheapest  method.  Used  and 
recommended  everywhere.  Will  kill  and  remove 
worms,  put  animals  in  perfect  condition.  Money 
back  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason.  Send  trial 
order  NOW. 

1AA         Devil  Capsules,  set  of  ln- 

lUU  struments,  full  instructions,  Pre- 
paid,  to  you  for  

Extra  capsules  sent  prepaid:  25-$1.5X);  100-$4-75; 

60O-$2O;  l,00O-$39. 

CHARLES  M.  HICK  &  CO. 
177  N.  State  Street,  Dept.  151,  Chicago,  111. 


$5.75 


BABY 
CHIX 


From  Great  Layers.  Full-blooded  stock. 

One  Grade-The  Best. 
.    One  of  the  Largest 
"xjjegl'^V   and  Best  Equipped 
Hatcheries  In  the 
WORLD. 

Over  50.000  CM*  Weekly. 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  and 
guaranteed  95%  alive  delivery. 

Customers  report  hens  as  laying  280 
eggs  a  year  from  our  stock. 

Get  our  famous  blood  lines  of 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
Mlnorcas. 

Get  our  low  prices  first,  before  ordering. 
We  save  you  money. 
Large  instructive  catalog  free. 

FARR0W-BIRSB  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL 


Easy  to  Get  Winter  Eggs 

Eggi  are  high.  Feed  was  never  lower  Know  how  to 
get  more  eggs  and  reap  biggest  poultry  profits  Sim- 
ple, essy-to-apply-methods,  outlined  In  new  free 
Hook,  "Dollars  and  Sense  in  tho  Poul- 
i  try  Buslneaa."    insures  big  c«? 

F.~;-\\-.  yields  in  Fall  and  Winter.  Hund- 

\  Jlj  ' ^  r«dn  of    poultry  mrcrrU    011  pnaeij. 


 .rlca'n  fore 

mont  poultry  milhorltlej   Krnl  YgUa 

AMF°tCAN  POULTltY  SCHOOL 
Dept.  |  724  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


South  Dakota  Says  Elevators  Should 
Not  Store  Grain 

Two  Governors  Address  Rousing  Convention 


The  big  issue  before  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  South 
Dakota  this  year  was  that  of  storing 
grain.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  Farmers  Elevators  should  not 
store  grain.  The  matter  has  come  to 
such  a  head  that  Minneapolis  Commis- 
sion merchants  are  demanding  that 
the  managers  sign  indemnifying  bonds 
protecting  them  against  paying  for 
the  grain  twice.  Once  to  the  man- 
ager who  sold  it  and  once  to  the  farm- 
er who  stored  it. 

One  manager  is  serving  time  at  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  having 
sold  stored  grain  without  protection. 
President  John  Belk,  felt  that  grain 
should  not  be  stored  except  on  the 
farm,  that  it  was-not  advantageous  to 
the  farmer  and  was  a  positive  detri- 
ment to  the  company.  He  stated  that 
he  himself  had  stored  barley  which 
was  not  worth  much  after  paying  the 
storage. 

Various  opinions  were  expressed  as 
to  how  to  correct  the  matter,  a  law 
prohibiting  storage  in  country  grain 
elevators  and  a  traveling  auditor  to 
check  up  the  managers  being  among 
them.  No  action  was  taken,  however, 
it  being  the  opinion  that  where  grain 
was  stored  for  farmers  a  definite  writ- 
ten agreement  should  be  made  that 
the  farmer  was  to  accept  as  settle- 
ment, the  price  in  the  futures  market 
at  the  time  he  finally  decided  to  sell, 
he  to  'pay  the  cost  of  the  elevator 
company  hedging  that  grain. 

.  AC  J  

In  the  Manag- 
"SMolinext  Are*     er's  meetin&  it; 

Sidelines  Are    developed  that 

tt  the  handling  of 
Real  Lines  '  farm  supplies  is 
just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  elevator  company  as  the 
other  lines.  Christ  Sandvig  of  Canton 
stated  that  in  the  handling  of  side 
lines  they  had  been  so  successful  that 
they  had  become  real  lines,  that  their 
lumber,  coal,  and  milling  business  was 
going  a  long  way  towards  paying  the 
expense  of  operations.  He  stated  also 
that  in  his  opinion  it  had  come  to  be 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the 
business  in  the  conduct  of  a  farmers 
elevator  company. 

W.  H.  Manning  of  Fairview  stated 
that  the  past  year  had  not  been  so 
favorable  in  their  side  line  business 
on  account  of  the  shrink  in  value  of 
inventories.  Only  two  lines  made 
money,  viz. — flour  and  twine.  But 
during  the  greater  part  of  15  years 
this  business  had  paid  half  their  ex- 
penses. He  said  that  when  they  found 
they  were  not  making  money  they 
widened  their  margins. 

Unloading  Coal.  A  question  was 
proposed  as  to  what  it  cost  to  unload 
coal.  Ready  responses  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  was  costing  all  the  way 
from  15  cents  to  75  cents  a  ton. 

F.  H.  Sloan  of  Junius  complained  of 
the  county  agent  handling  commodi- 
ties at  no  cost  in  competition  with 
their  business  and  caused  some  dissat- 


isfaction. It  developed  that  a  number 
of  "box  car  offices"  were  opened  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  were  reckoned  by  the 
managers  as  a  direct  knock  against 
the  farmers  elevators.  A  very  curt 
suggestion  was  offered  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  by  the  legislature 
to  support  managers  where  the  county 
agents  are  serving  as  distributors  at 
cost.  It  also  developed  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  at  times  and  in  some 
places  especially  west  of  the  river  the 
so-called  side  lines  had  become  the 
main  lines. 

W.  J.  Morrison:  We  handle  a  car 
load  of  flour  every  two  weeks.  We 
have  had  some  trouble  with  this  "ship- 
ping in  for  love  and  handling  for 
cost/"  to  commend  with.  We  had 
prepared  for  handling  a  quantity  of 
seed  wheat  when  the  county  agent  in- 
tercepted them  and  parceled  it  out  at 
cost.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  county  agent  in  his  legitimate 
sphere  and  feel  that  through  the 
county  agent  and  the  farm  bureau, 
legislation  of  importance  to  the  farm- 
er had  been  secured.  We  don't  have 
much  of  a  grain  crop  but  we  have  a 
good  crop  of  9,000  bushels  of  alfalfa 
seed  for  sale." 

J.  H.  Dennison,  Vermillion  said,  "I 
contend  that  the  county  agent  is  a 
great  benefit.  Ordinarily  it  isn't  the 
county  agent  but  some  "sore  heads" 
who  are  tb  blame  for  these  disturb- 
ances. In  our  community  we  had  the 
county  agent  handle  apples  because 
the  farmers  elevator  wouldn't  handle 
them  and  we  got  them  at  considera- 
ble reduction  from  prices  ordinarily 
paid.  In  regard  to  the  state  coal  mine, 
the  price  of  the  state  coal  has  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  price  of  outside 
coal  down  even  though  the  state  coal 
is  not  as  good.  Don't  knock  the  county 
agents  too  hard.  We  need  them. 
Without  them  we  wouldn't  have  had 
the  United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc." 

John  D.  Wilson,  Brookings.  "I 
would  suggest  that  more  of  the  profits 
be  kept  in  the  business  instead  of  be- 
ing paid  out  in  dividends." 

W.  J.  Morrison,  Henry.  "I  don't 
believe  in  borrowing  money  from  the 
commission  firms.  Keep  out  of  their 
toils.  We  have  made  a  practice  of 
paying  only  part  on  grain  until  re- 
turns are  received  from  cars  shipped 
and  have  handled  crops  without  bor- 
rowing money." 

 AC  J-  


One  of  the  fea- 
Debate  U.  S.  tures  of  the  con- 
vention was  a 
Grain  Growers  debate  between 
Adam  Middle- 
ton,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  and  B.  F.  Benson,  President 
of  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  debate  to 
no  decision.  The  resolutions*  com- 
mittee did  not  mention  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
the  opinion  after  the  debate  that  not 
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only  is  the  Grain  Exchange  an  abso- 
lute necessity  but  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  farmers  form  their  own 
marketing  machinery  and  go  on  to  the 
organized  exchanges  in  order  that 
they  may  inject  greater  competition 
and  know  more  about  the  intracacies 
of  grain  marketing. 

.  AC  J  


Ex-Governor 
Charles  Deneen 
Chicago,  III. 


The  ex-governor 
of  1 1  l,i n  o i  s 
Charles  Deneen, 
in  his  address  to 
the  convention 
Wednesday  took 
the  audience  by 
storm.  His  ad- 
dress on  World 
Condition  and  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment was  presented  in  a  clear-cut 
fashion,  such  as  to  impress  his  audi- 
ence with  the  fact  that  he  knew  their 
problems  and  had  a  heart  and  a  hand 
in  their  solution. 


A.  L.  Berg,  New  President 

Elimination  of  waste  in  the  market- 
ing, transportation  and  financing  of 
farm  crops  is  essential  to  the  contin- 
ued progress  of  the  American  farmer, 
said  Mr.  Deneen.  Experts  in  trans- 
portation, storage  and  financing  are 
available  if  the  farmer  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  This  the  farmer 
should  do. 

Governments  throughout  the  world 
are  cutting  expenses  to  meet  their  in- 
comes. Farmers  and  business  men 
must  pursue  a  similar  course.  Elim- 
ination of  waste  is  the  principal 
method  employed  by  governments  in 
reducing  their  expenses.  Elimination 
of  marketing,  transportation  and 
financing  wastes  will  cut  the  cost  of 
farm  products  to  jthe  consumer  and 
at  the  same  time  yield  a  bigger  profit 
to  the  farmer. 

Worked  in  Handling  Milk 

As  an  instance  of  this  Mr.  Deneen 
cited  the  milk  producers  about  St. 
Louis,  who  have  combined  in  market- 
ing their  product.  The  price  of  milk 
has  been  reduced  two  cents  a  quart  to 
the  consumers,  but  the  farmer  is  mak- 
ing more  than  he  £ver  made.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  central 
marketing  company  which  displaced 
some  thirty  distributing  companies  in 
St.  Louis. 

The  governor  is  attorney  for  17,000 
milk  producers  who  market  in  the  Chi- 


Adrian  Fence  has  been  a  leader  of  Quality 
For  Over  20  Years — 

A  BRUTE  FOR  PUNISHMENT 
STRONG,  STURDY,  HONESTLY  BUILT 


When  stretched  "The  Tie  That  Binds"  cannot  slip. 
QUALITY  FENCE  Same  price  now  as  the  fence  that  formerly  sold  for  less  money- 

ADRIAN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Inc. 

Write  for  Catalog  Adrian,  Mich. 


At  Salaries  Ranging  From 
$2,500  to  $25,000  a  Year 


SALESMANSHIP 
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Our  new  copyrighted  course  in  this 
moat  lucrative  of  vocations  is  bring- 
ing forth  the  praises  of  salesmen  of 
experience  as  well  as  beginners 
everywhere.  Executives  of  big  busi- 
ness are  buying  it  by  the  hundreds  for  their  salesmen  and  employees.  It  is  remarkable 
in  its  presentation  of  special  lessons  on  convincing  prospects  and  making  sales,  approach, 
argument,  and  closing  the  sale  treated  in  an  admirable  way.  Many  special  features. 
Modern  in  its  explanation  of  up-to-date  selling  plans. 

No  limit  to  the  money  to  be  earned  by  bright,  intelligent  young  men  and  women  who 
can  put  across  the  sales.  No  person  is  in  such  great  demand— no  business  can  exist  today 
without  a  live  selling  force  if  its  goods  are  to  be  personally  sold.  You  will  find  the  sum 
of  $5.00  invested  in  this  Complete  Copyrighted  Course  in  Successful  Salesmanship  will 
be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Order  right  now.  Particulars  free  if  you  prefer, 
or  send  the  money  order  or  check  and  save  delay.   Address : 

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

$250,000  Corporation  Organized  to  Supply  High  Grade  Home  Reading  and 
Self-Culture  Courses  at  lew  cost. 


%  Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


* 

**************************************************** 


NELSON 

/TanKHeitteif 

Burns  cobs,  straw,  wood  or 
coal.  Heats  twice  as  fast  as 
others.  No  welded  seams  to 
leak  or  rust.  No  fire  danger. 
Ashes  easily  removed. 


Stock  drink  more,  gain  faster.  Soon 
pays  for  itself  in  greater  gains  and 

burger  milk  yieldB.   Agents  wanted. 

Hudson  Mfg.  Company 
Dept.4624 
Minneapolis 


Old  Man 
Omaha  Hide 


COWHIDES 


Tan  'Em  Up,  Folks,  Sure 
Beats  Selling  'Em  Raw 

When  the  "Old  Man"  tells  you 
that,  he  knowswhat  he  is  talkin' 
about.  Hides  are  still  low  and 
leather  high.  Most  of  you  took 
my  advice  last  winter,  and  from 
the  piles  of  1  etters  we  get  thank- 
In'  us  for  the  fine  goods  we  are 
turning  out,  I  know  you  are  well 


I pleased.  Folks  our  Wear-Well  brand  of  Leather 
and  Fur  Coats  and  Robes  can't  be  beat. 

YOU  KNOW  ME,  FOLKS 

I  have alwaystreated everybody 
right  that  ever  done  business 
with  me.  I  know  farmln'  Is  up 
hill  business  these  days.  That's 
why  me  and  my  two  boys  have 
cut  our  tanning  prices.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  your  hides  to 
us  and  get  'cm  tanned  Into  the 
famous  Wear- Well  brand  Leath- 
er and  Coatsand  Robes, 
the  best  on  the  custom  , 
market.W'rite  me.  Let  i 
me  tell  you  about  It,  f 
and  send  you  samples.  I 
Omaha  HideS  Fur  Co.,1  Ot  Ljhse  Bldg.,Omaha,Net& 
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THROUGH  YOUR 


ELEVATOR 


$5sr^  We  List  Here  Some  Items  and  Prices  of  a  Few  of  the 
to  7L  ^mes  ^our  ^'evator  Manager  Can  Offer  You 


r:::.'"    1 "  ^  if.. 


Get  /u//  informa- 
tion and  prices 
on  complete 
lines  from  your 
elevator. 


Round  End  Tanks 


Prices 

are  for  20 

gauge  galvanized 

steel. 

Width 

Height 

Length 

Price 

2  ft. 

2  ft. 

4  ft. 

$  5.66 

2  ft. 

2  ft. 

6  ft. 

7.75 

2  ft. 

2  ft. 

8  ft. 

9.90 

2  ft. 

2  ft. 

10  ft. 

12.30 

2  ft. 

2%  ft. 

8  ft. 

11.45 

3  ft. 

2  ft. 

10  ft. 

15.10 

3  ft. 

2%  ft. 

8  ft. 

14.25 

3  ft. 

2y2  ft. 

10  ft. 

17.35 

4  ft. 

2  ft. 

8  ft. 

14.30 

4  ft. 

2  ft. 

10  ft. 

17.20 

4  ft. 

2%  ft. 

8  ft. 

16.25 

4  ft. 

2y2  ft. 

10  ft. 

19.85 

4  ft. 

2%  ft. 

16  ft. 

30.00 

6  ft. 

2  ft. 

10  ft. 

22.15 

6  ft. 

2%  ft. 

8  ft. 

20.65 

Steel  Roofing 

28-ga.,  2^-in.,  corrugated,  galvanized 
Steel  Roofing,  per  100  sq.  ft  $5.15 

26-ga.,  2^-in.,  corrugated,  galvanized 
Steel  Roofing,  per  100  sq.  ft   5.65 


Round  Steel  Tanks 


Prices  are 

for  20  gauge  galvanized 

steel. 

Diameter 

Height 

Price 

3  ft.  * 

2  ft. 

$  6.15 

4  ft. 

2  ft 

7.10 

4  ft. 

2%  ft. 

7.95 

4  ft. 

3  ft. 

9.10 

4  ft. 

4  ft. 

10.90 

5  ft. 

2  ft 

9.00 

5  ft. 

2%  ft. 

10.15 

5  ft. 

3  ft. 

11.50 

5  ft. 

4  ft. 

12.90 

5  ft. 

5  ft. 

17.40 

6  ft. 

2  ft. 

11.25 

6  ft. 

2%  ft. 

12.85 

6  ft. 

3  ft. 

14.65 

6  ft. 

4  ft. 

19.10 

6  ft. 

5  ft. 

22.55 

Cast  Iron  Tank 
Heater 

Body  and  down-draft  flue  cast 
in  one  piece.  Prices  include 
heater   complete   as  illustrated. 


Wood  Tanks 

The  prices  of  the  tanks 
listed  below  are  for  1%- 
in.  cypress,  guaranteed 
to  be  strictly  first-class 
material  and  workman- 
ship. 

Standardized 

Diameter 


Asphalt  Roofing 

Slated  coated  (red  or  green), 
85-11).,  strictly  highest  grade 
Asphalt  Roofing,  per  roll  of 

108  sq.  ft  $2.15 

Nails  and  cement  included. 


Diameter 
12  in. 
14  in. 
16  in. 


Weight 
135  lbs. 
165  lbs. 
'l95  lbs. 


Price 
$  6.35 
8.25 
10.40 


Height 
2  ft 
2  ft. 
2  ft. 
2  ft. 
2%  ft. 
2%  ft. 
2%  ft. 
4  ft. 


4  ft. 

6  ft. 

8  ft. 
10  ft. 

6  ft. 

8  ft. 
10  ft. 

4  ft. 

5  ft. 

6  ft. 
8  ft. 
6  ft. 
8  ft. 

10  ft. 
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Buy  Through  Your  Farmers  Elevator 


If  you  do  not  find 
here  what  you  want, 
see  your  manager  at 
your  Elevator  for  full 
information  and  prices 
on  complete  lines. 


Gasoline  Engines 

An  engine  that  gives  all  the  power  and 
service  possible,  and  does  not  require  ex- 
pert care  or  attention.  Guaranteed  in  all 
respects  for  five  years.  Prices  are  for 
engine  mounted  on  wood  skids,  and  include 
Webster  magneto. 

l}i  H.P.  Gasoline  Engine  $  43.25 

3     H.P.  Gasoline  Engine   68.85 

5     H.P.  Gasoline  Engine   93.25 

7     H.P.  Gasoline  Engine   130.50 


Standard  Two-Hole  Shelter 

Sheller  furnished  complete,  in- 
cluding fan,  feed  table,  cob  car- 
rier, crank  and  8x4  pulley.  May 
be  operated  by  hand  or  belt 
power.  Weight  about  250  lbs. 
Price   $18.50 


Feed  Grinders 

Will  grind  ear-corn  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  separately  or  mixed.  None  better. 
Shaft  has  ball-bearing  end  thrust.  Two 
sizes.  Prices  are  for  mills  complete 
with  balance  wheel  and  two  sets  of 
burrs. 

Mill,  8-in.  burrs,  price  $20.45 

Mill,  10-in.  burrs,  price   29.50 


Tilting  Table  Saw  Frames 


Drop-Curtain  Kitchen 
Cabinet 

Golden  oak.  Nickeled  trimmings.  In- 
terior of  top  white  enameled.  Drop  roll- 
curtain  does  away  with  door.  Metal  bread 
and  cake  drawer.  Full  sliding  top  of  pol- 
ished metal  or  white  porcelain.  Price  in- 
cludes glass  jars.  Height.  70  inches; 
width,  40  inches;  depth,  26  inches.  Ship- 
ping weight  about  220  lbs. 

Cabinet  with  metal  top  $28.75 

Cabinet  porcelain  top    31.85 


All  Goods  Sold  on 
"SATISFACTION 

-J^^|OR  MONEY 
BACK"  Guarantee. 


With 

With 

Pole 

20-in. 

24-in. 

26-in. 

30-in. 


60-lb.  bal. 

95-lb.  bal. 

extension, 
saw-blade, 
saw-blade, 
saw-blade, 
saw-blade, 


wheel, 
wheel . 
extra. . 

extra. 

extra. 

extra. 

extra. 


$14.70 
.  16.30 
1.25 
3.00 
4.00 
4.70 
6.25 


Standard  Incubators 


Double  heating  system,  meaning  econ- 
omy in  oil  and  best  possible  results. 
Double  glass  doors.  Nursery  under 
egg  tray.  Double  walls  with  wool 
packing.  Best  wood  construction. 
Capacity  Hot  Air         Hot  Water 

100  eggs  $16.90  $21.00 

140  eggs  23.30  27.85 

240  eggs  32.25  38.65 

350  eggs  38.35  47.40 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


Place  your  order  through  the  manager  of  your 
Farmers  Elevator.  If  impossible  to  place  it  through 
him,  you  may  send  it  direct  to  us,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  have  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Prices  are  F.O.B.  Factory.  Terms:  Check  with 
order. 

Farmers  National  Supply  Co. 

803-4  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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HANS  MOELLER,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

insurance;  at  actual  cost 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


LIGHTNING 


Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven 
years  on  UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten 
Mill  &  Elevator  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  main- 
taining this  bureau. 

That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  in- 
surance saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes 
the  protection  of  your  property  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. 

Ask  for  Standards  and  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bldf .,        230  East  Ohio  St.,        Chicago,  III. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


521  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 


cago  territory.  Last  year  this  co- 
operative organization  did  over  $26,- 
000,000  worth  of  business.  The  milk 
producers  made  more  than  they  ever 
did  in  the  past.  At  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  milk  in  Chicago  dropped  be- 
cause the  costs  of  marketing  had  been 
materially  lowered  by  selling  through 
one  organization  instead  of  each  in- 
dividual selling  for  himself. 

European  Income  Tax 

Speaking  of  world  conditions,  the 
governor  mentioned  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  were  taking  re- 
spectively in  Great  Britain  23  per  cent 
of  the  income  of  every  family  which 
averages  $445;  in  France  40  per  cent 
of  an  income  of  $265;  in  Germany  50 
per  cent  of  a  family  income  of  $103, 
and  in  the  United  States  8  per  cent  of 
a  family  budget  of  $700.  Such  condi- 
tions must  be  corrected  by  elimination 
of  wastes  and  are  so  being  remedied. 

The  Cotton  Market 

Of  farm  financing,  the  governor 
cited  the  case  of  the  cotton  growers 
of  the  South.  Before  the  war  the 
world  cotton  market  was  in  Liverpool 
and  was  financed  there.  The:  war 
broke  up  this  market,  and  produced 
chaos  in  the  cotton  movements  and 
prices.  The  southern  cotton  farmers 
asked  government  guarantees  of 
prices.  When  these  were  not  forth- 
coming, the  producers  banded  together 
to  do  their  own  financing.  Today  their 
experts  in  financing  are  providing 
ways  and  means  of  marketing  the  crop 
and  the  funds  to  handle  it  from  the 
time  it  is  planted  until  it  is  delivered 
to  the  mills. 

And  Farmers  Can  Too 

Grain  producers  can  do  the  same 
thing.  The  average  business  man  han- 
dles his  credit  on  a  ninety-day  basis 
at  the  bank.  The  grain  farmer  re- 
quires longer  credits  than  this  and  it 
is  up  to  him  to  arrange  the  long-time 
credits  he  needs  in  growing  and  mar- 
keting his  crops.  As  the  southern 
cotton  farmer  succeeded  in  doing  this 
when  he  was  forced  to  it,  so  the  grain 
farmer  can  do  it  today.  By  having 
the  experts  who  are  available  put  to 
work  for  him,  the  grain  farmer  can 
eliminate  wastes  in  transportation, 
storage  and  financing.  The  experts 
will  cost  the  farmer  big  salaries,  but 
they  will  save  the  farmers  many  times 
the  salaries  in  better  grain  prices. 


-ACJ- 


Governor 
McMasters 
Address 
Convention 


The  K.  C.  hall, 
where  the  con- 
vention sessions 
were  held,  was 
full  to  overflow- 
ing in  the  even- 
ing again  when 
the  second  gov- 
ernor of  the  day 
was  to  address 
them.  Governor  W.  H.  McMasters  of 
South  Dakota  was  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  and  if  there  was  any  one  who 
differed  politically  or  any  other  way 
from  the  governor,  all  differences  ap- 
parently had  at  least  temporarily  van- 
ished as  he  spoke  in  silvery  oratorical 
manner  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  farmer  of  South  Dakota. 

Fight  for  Co-operation 
He  stated  that  the  theory  of  co- 
operation as  embodied  in  the  farm- 
ers' elevators,  exchanges,  creameries, 
packing  plants,  marketing  bureaus 
and  other  similar  organizations,  was 
absolutely  sound  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice; that  the  theory  has  been  worked 
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out  by  large  business  interests  for 
many  years,  but  that  the  farmers  were 
the  last  to  put  this  principle  into  ef- 
fect. He  stated  that  if  they  fully  be- 
lieved in  their  various  [movements 
themselves,  and  would  stick  to  them, 
fight  for  them  and  work  for  them  con- 
sistently, they  would  succeed,  were 
bound  to  succeed. 

"If  the  laboring  classes  of  this  na- 
tion with  only  their  labor  as  an  asset 
can  perfect  co-operation  to  such  a  high 
state  that  it  requires  the  full  strength 
of  the  nation  to  break  it,  what  can  the 
farmers  accomplish  with  all  /their 
combined  wealth  behind  them,  if  they 
truly  band  themselves  together  to  car- 
ry out  purposes  of  an  uplifting  nature 
based  on  worthy  ideals. 


■-ACJ- 


.    .  Resolutions  were 

Resolutions  passed  in  which 

Congress  was 
asked  to  provide  relief  for  the  starv- 
ing in  Russia;  to  take  steps  with  the 
proper  authority  to  secure  a  part  of 
the  funds  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration for,  Farmers  Elevators  of 
South  Dakota;  all  elevators  were 
asked  to  stop  storing  grain  for  farm- 
ers, a  reduction  in  freight  rates  was 
demanded;  all  companies  were  asked 
to  subscribe  to  the  American  Coopera- 
tive Journal;  the  Elevator  companies 
and  individual  members  were  heard 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  for  insurance  by  the 
Midwest  Farmers  Mutual  Insurance 
Association. 

 AC  J  


;\ 

_     .         „  Thursday  Morn- 

Bustness  Session  ing    was  the 

business  session 
of  the  convention  and  the  business  was 
begun  with  little  preliminaries.  In 
succession  the  minutes  of  the  secre- 
tary, the  secretary's  field  report,  the 
report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  by 
Chas.  Sidow  and  the  American  Coop- 
erative Publishing  Company  by  F.  S. 
Betz  were  read  and  approved.  Nom- 
inations for  president  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  fol- 
lowed. The  Committee  on  Credentials 
reported  192  members  of  the  associa- 
tion entitled  to  vote  and  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  till  1  p.  m. 

 AC  J  

_  .  The  first  order 

The  Election        upon  calling  the 

house  to  work 
was  the  election  of  president.  Four 
candidates  had  been  nominated.  E. 
W.  Anderson  of  Willow  Lakes  with- 
drew, leaving  the  following  candidates 
as  contestants:  John  T.  Belk  of  Hen- 
ry, A.  L.  Berg  of  Baltic,  and  W.  B. 
Bates  of  Letcher.  A.  L.  Berg  was 
declared  elected  on  the  second  ballot. 
Three  new  directors  were  elected  as 
follows:  District  No.  2,  E.  J.  Oyan, 
Baltic;  District  No.  4,  J.  A.  Grant, 
Clark;  District  No.  5,  C.  H.  Sidow, 
Aberdeen.  The  result  of  the  election 
retires  two  of  the  old  war  horses  of 
the  association  of  South  Dakota.  John 
T.  Belk  has  acted  continuously  as  sec- 
retary and  then  for  the  past  five 
years  as  president,  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  of  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. E.  H.  Day  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  board  who  has  served  con- 
tinuously since  the  organization  be- 
gan. He  is  retired  by  the  selection  of 
J.  A.  Grant  of  his  own  town.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Day  was  continued  on  the 
insurance  board  and  was  elected  by 
the  association  to  act  on  the  board  of 
the  American  Co-operative  Publishing 
Company. 


Nebraska  Policy  Towards 
U.  S.  G.  G. 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

The  present  fin- 
Farmers  nancial  situation 

is  going  to  make 

Elevators  lt  very  hard  to 

complete  the  or- 

Should  Form     ?f  nization> 

if  permission 

r%.  .  r>  •  could  be  obtained 
uwn  Com  mis-  from  an  state3 

_.  to  sell  the  stock. 

Sion  rtrms  It  therefore  ap- 

pears   that  the 
'      ,      ,  logical   thing  to 

do,  under  these  conditions,  is  for  the 
farmers'  elevators  of  the  country  to 
provide  the  marketing  machinery  to 
handle  the  business,  each  group  in 
its  own  local  market.  At  each  ter- 
minal market  a  grain  firm  can  be 
formed  in  which  the  farmers'  eleva- 
tor companies  tributary  to  a  market 
will  own  the  stock.  This  company 
can  go  into  the  grain  business  and 
can  then  contract  with  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  to  handle  all 
U.  S.  Association  grain  that  comes 
to  that  market.  An  added  advantage 
of  this  plan  will  be  that  this  company 
can  handle  also  any  other  grain  that 
may  come  to  it  from  any  farmers' 
elevator  companies,  and  it  can  buy 
and  sell  as  other  firms  do.  The  fin- 
ancing of  the  physical  facilities  for 
handling  the  grain  will  be  much 
more  easily  accomplished  through  the 
existing  farmers'  elevator  companies, 
and  it  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
successful  than  through  farmers. 
Some  farmers'  elevator  companies 
now  have  the  money  for  their  por- 
tion and  those  that  do  not  have  it 
can  very  easily  arrange  to  secure  it 
from  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
and  then  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  to 
pay  it  off  in  three  years'  time  if  they 
care  to  do  it. 


-ACJ- 


r%     n     »  It;  must  also  be 

UO  Business  decided  whether 
TX/f  _  .  the  farmers  are 
Where  Bust-     to  go  into  the  or- 

ganized  markets 
ness  IS  Done     or  not.   I  am  not 

advised  that  the 
U.  S.  Association  has  officially  an- 
nounced its  decision  on  this  matter. 
I  believe  however  that  it  is  pretty 
well  understood  that  they  intend  to 
do  so  providing  they  can  do  so  and 
follow  the  co-operative  plan.  That  is 
wise  because  logically  the  place  to 
do  business  is  where  the  business  is 
done,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  should  be  repre- 
sented in  our  big  grain  markets. 

Farmers  have  signed  up  more  than 
90,000,000  bushels  of  grain  but  as 
yet  no  way  has  been  provided  for  fin- 
ancing its  marketing  or  for  providing 
the  physical  facilities  for  doing  the 
actual  work,  beyond  the  country  sta- 
tion. This  part  of  the  plan  can  not 
be  very  much  longer  held  in  abey- 
ance without  threatening  the  success 
of  the  entire  venture.  It  would  seem 
that  unless  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  see  fit  to  assign  to  the  farmers 
elevators  of  the  country  the  task  of 
providing  and  conducting  the  physical 
facilities  for  marketing  this  grain  on 
the  terminal  markets  of  the  country, 
and  unless  the  farmers'  elevators  of 
the  country  will  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  that  task,  then 
it  will  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  predict 
what  the  result  will  be. 
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;The  least  expensive  gar- 
ments you  can  wear  are) 

i  Globe  Custom  Tanned  Furs 
!  made  from  your  own  hides  and 
!  skins. 

| SEND   FOR   GLOBE  FUR  BOOK 

j  Gives  new  lower  prices.  Full 
|  of  pictures  of  warm,  stylish, 
I  long-wearing  overcoats,  robes, 
!  caps,  mittens,  and  fur  pieces 
!  for  women,  that  we  make  up  i 
j  from  hides  and  skins  you  send  J 
!  us — at  a  big  saving  to  you. 

r/oJbe  Furs. 


Every  home  should  have* 
"""      this  year's  style  book  of  j 
Globe   Custom    Tanned  \ 
furs.  Write  for  frepcopy.  j 

GLOBE  COMPANY 

270     S.  E.   First  St. 
DES  MOINES    IOWA  : 


QUARE 


That's  why  Square  Deal  Pence 
doesn't  bag  or  sag-— that's  why  it 
stands  taut  and  trim  year  after  year. 
The  heavy  crimped  strand  wire*  and 
the  one  piece  picket-like  stay  wires  are 
Becurely  locked  with  the  famous  Square 
Deal  Knot— it  securely  withstands  every 
assault  of  time,  weather  and  live  stock. 

Square  Deal  Fence 


r  posts  are  required. 


our  Fence  Catalog  we  will  also  send 
a  tree  copy  of  Ropps  Calculator,  one  of  the 
handiest  books  printed  for  farmers.  Write. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
6090  Industrial  Street    Peoria,  III. 


CASCJUttJ,  QUININE 


ALWAYS  keep  C.  B-  Q.  Tablets 
in  the  medicine  cabinet. 
They  cure  Colds  in  24  hours  and 
relieve  La  Grippe  in  3  days. 

At  All  Dru£gisrs-30  Cents 
W,  H.   HILL    COMPANY.  DETROIT 


GRASS  SEED 

CDCC     CAMDI  CO  w°ndeHul  Value 

Uon  t  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains.  Recleaned  Tested 
Iimothy  $3.15  bu.  Sweet  Clover  scarified.  SS.90  ba  AI- 
sike  Clover  &  Timothy  $3.90  bu.  Sudan  Grass  Sets',  lb. 
S  $8- 9p°<J"l-*  oHa,ve  h!gh  Oual'ty  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  &  Field  Seeds  at  low  prices.  All  sold  subject 
to  btate  or  Government  Test  under  an  absolute  money- 
back  guarantee.  We  specialize  in  grass  and  field  seeds, 
located  to  save  you  money  and  give  quick  service  We 
expect  higher  prices-Buy  now  and  save  big  money. '  Send 
today  for  our  money-saving  Seed  Guide,  explainsall-freo 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept.  606  Chicago,  III. 

WRIST  WATCH 

Handsome,  guaranteed  time 
keeper,  given  for  selling  only 
40  packs  of  vegetable  seeds  at 
10c  per  large  pack.  Easily  sold 
— EARN  BIG  MONEY  OR 
PREMIUMS.  Get  sample  lot 
today.  Send  no  money.  WE 
TRUST  YOU  till  seedsaresold. 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO.  iSStmttti. 
P.  of  H.  FLOUR- PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CARS  OR  MORE 
Friendly  tn  Organized  Farmer*. 
CONSUMERS  MILUNC  CO.,  Minneapolis 


Jolly  Plans  for  A  St  Valentine  Party 


F  YOU  are  planning  to 
give  a  party  in  Febru- 
ary! y°u  are  fortunate 
in  having  so  many  de- 
lightful ways  to  dec- 
orate and  entertain. 
Probably  there  is  no 
more  popular  time  for  a  party  than  on 
St.  Valentine's  Day.  If  the  club  is 
meeting  at  your  home  in  February, 
why  not  make  it  a  Valentine's  Party, 
rising  Valentine  decorations  and  play- 
ing a  few  games  suitable  for  the  occa- 
sion. For  the  regular  St.  Valentine 
party,  when  the  whole  evening  is  to 
be  taken  up  in  Valentine  festivities, 
there  are  just  loads  of  ways  to  keep 
the  evening  "humming." 

Invitations 
Parties  are  like  married  life,  in  that 
a  good  start  is  everything.  A  clever 
invitation  will  start  the  party  out 
right.  If  you  are  inviting  only  couples 
which  are  very  good  friends,  cut  out 
hearts  of  stiff  red  paper  and  write  in 
white  ink: 

Broken  Hearts  Mended 
February  14th 
8  P.  M. 


125- 


-St. 


in  the  illustration  in  the  October 
Journal. 

Decorating  the  Table 

Red  and  white  being  the  color 
scheme  for  a  Valentine  Party,  the 
table  should  first  be  covered  with  a 
snowy  white  cloth.  A  good  sized  kewpie 
doll  to  represent  Cupid  can  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  table,  with  hearts 
attached  to  the  kewpie  as  shown  in  the 
picture  and  white  wings  made  of  crepe 
paper  and  pasted  to  its  back.  Small 
red  paper  hearts  form  a  circle  around 
the  doll  with  narrow  red  ribbon  ex- 
tending from  these  hearts  over  the 
edge  of  the  table,  with  small  hearts 
pasted  on  the  ribbons.  A  narrow 
ribbon  is  also  fastened  around  the 
edge  of  the  table  with  larger  hearts 


ing  four  red  hearts  together  with 
points  upward  and  small  hearts  hang- 
ing from  the  shade. 

The  Nut  cups  are  heart  shape  cut 
from  stiff  red  paper  in  one  piece  and 
folded.  Small  white  arrows  perched 
'  in  the  center  of  the  nut  cup  when  filled 
are  used  for  place  cards,  the  name  be- 
ing written  across  the  arrow.  Arrows 
or  cupid  designs  can  be  stood  in  the 
salad,  ice  cream  or  jello,  or  whatever 
you  might  serve. 


Then  cut  each  heart  in  half  irreg- 
ularly, and  send  one  half  to  a  girl  and 
the  other  half  to  her  friend.  Two 
envelopes  are  to  be  used  m  sending 
each  half  of  heart  and  on  the  inner 

envelope  should  be  written  Help  

mend  his  (or  her)  broken  heart,"  thus 
bringing  the  young  couple  together 
before  hand  so  that  when  they  arrive 
in  couples  they  are  primed  for  the 
evening's  fun. 

If  everyone  invited  is  not  ac- 
quainted, the  same  invitation  can  be 
sent  without  cutting  the  hearts  m 
half  Delicate  colored  stationery  can 
be  used  for  the  hearts  if  the  red  is 
not  to  be  had,  and  writing  can  be 
done  with  black  ink. 

The  following  verse  can  be  written 
on  a  heart  invitation: 
If  you'll  be  my  Sweet  Valentine, 
■Come  to  (Mary  Smith's— your  name) 

at  twenty-five  to  nine; 
There  to  shoot  a  match  with  me, 
In  Cupid's  game  of  archery. 
(At  the  bottom  write  the  address 
and  the  date  of  the  party.) 

Decorating  the  House 
Red  Hearts  and  White  Cupids  be- 
ing the  symbol  of  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
the  color  scheme  should  be  red  and 
white.  Streamers  of  red  and  white 
crepe  paper  can  be  used  and  the  light 
covered  with  red  paper.  Directions 
for  arranging  streamers  can  be  found 
in  the  October  Journal  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hallowe'en  party.  Ideas  can 
be  obtained  from  this  article  and  ap- 
plied to  a  Valentine  party.  All  sizes 
of  red  hearts,  white  cupids  and  ar- 
rows can  be  used  in  decorating,  walls, 
curtains,  pillows,  lamps,  etc.,  as  shown 


Gaines 

Upon  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  they 
can  be  presented  with  an  envelope 
containing  twenty-five  small  red  candy 
hearts  or  the  little  assorted  candy 
hearts  of  different  colors  and  verses  on 
each.  .If  neither  of  these  can  be  ob- 
tained small  hearts  can  be  cut  from 
red  paper.  The  hostess  explains  to 
the  guests  that  whenever  the  word 
yes  or  no  is  used  in  conversation,  the 
speaker  forfeits  one  of  the  hearts  toy 
the  person  who  asked  the  question. 
The  idea  is  to  ask  questions  when  one 
is  unaware  and  also  to  remember  not 
to  answer  with  yes  or  no,  but  shake  or 
nod  the  head  or  grunt.   The  game  con- 


A  Valentine  Table^of  Hearts  and  Arrows 


attached.  From  these  large  hearts, 
smaller  hearts  are  extended  on  a  rib- 
bon of  different  lengths,  alternating 
with  a  long  and  short  ribbon.  An- 
other piece  of  ribbon  connects  the  long 
ribbons,  and  these  also  have  small 
hearts  attached.  Cupid  designs  can 
also  be  attached.  Narrow  strips  of 
red  crepe  paper  can  be  used  in  place 
of  the  ribbon. 

An  asparagus  fern  or  air  plant, 
with  hearts,  arrow  and  cupid  designs 
resting  among  the  ferns  also  makes 
a  very  pretty  center  decoration,  and 
can  be  used  with  the  above  decorations 
in  place  of  the  doll. 

Candle  shades  are  made  by  fasten- 
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tinues  throughout  the  whole  evening 
in  combination  with  other  stunts.  The 
one  having  the  most  hearts  at  the  end 
of  the  evening  wins  the  prize.  Little 
hearts,  arrows  or  cupid  designs  can 
be  pasted  on  the  envelopes  holding  the 
hearts  to  make  them  attractive. 
Heart  Hunt 
Cut  out  small  hearts  of  different 
colors  and  hide  these  all  over  the 
rooms,  behind  pictures,  under  doilies, 
on  window  sills,  etc.  The  different 
colors  count  so  many  points,  the 
hostess  numbering  them  as  she 
chooses.  The  white  hearts  may  count 
for  1,  blue,  2;  yellow,  3;  and  on  up. 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  School  Child's  Lunch 

Should  Be  Dainty  and  Attractive  As  Well  As  Nutritious 


GROWING  children  have  certain 
needs  in  the  way  of  food. 
Although  the  country  child  has 
access  to  the  most  wholesome  foods 
there  are,  he  is  often  under-nourished 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  food 
combinations.  His  diet  should  con- 
sist mainly  of  milk,  vegetables,  bread, 
cereals  and  fruits.  Stewed  vegetables 
or  baked  fruits  are  good  for  children. 
Both  vegetables  and  fruit  supply  the 
body  with  iron,  lime  and  other  min- 
eral matter,  and  some  protein  and 
body  fuel  as  well  as  mild  acids.  These 
are  particularly  necessary  in  the  diet 
of  children. 

In  cold  weather,  children  ought  to 
have  at  least  one  hot  dish  with  their 
noon  day  meal.  If  hot  dishes  are  not 
prepared  at  school,  each  child  should 
own  a  vacuum  bottle.  In  warm 
weather  one  of  these  bottles  is  just 
as  useful  as  in  cold  weather  as  they 
can  be  used  to  keep  milk  cool  and 
fresh.  They  have  the  unique  faculty 
of  keeping  hot  things  hot  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  cold  things  cold  for  three 
days.  Hot  beverages  should  be  poured 
in  while  very  hot  and  it  will  keep  this 
same  temperature. 

Variety  and  Surprises 

CHILDREN  like  surprises  and 
changes  in  their  lunch  boxes.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  vary  the 
hot  foods  which  can  be  carried  in  a 
vacuum  bottle.  Creamed  dishes  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbage,  chicken,  fish  or 
chipped  beef  can  be  put  in  occasion- 
ally, as  well  as  beef  stew  cooked  with 
vegetables  (carrots,  peas,  celery,  etc.) 
or  baked  apples,  peaches  or  pears. 
Vegetable,  tomato,  celery  or  chicken 
noodle  soup  will  taste  fine  with  the 
noonday  lunch.  When  pouring  hot 
chocolate  or  tomato  soup  into  the  bot- 
tle, whipped  cream  or  a  marshmallow 
may  be  floated  on  top. 

A  suitable  container  and  plenty  of 
waxed  paper  are  essentials  in  packing 
an  appetizing  lunch.  Every  child 
should  have  a  metal  lunch  kit,  if  at 
all  possible.  There  are  special  metal 
boxes  designed  for  school  children, 
containing  a  pint  vacuum  bottle,  light- 
weight and  handy  to  carry,  which  will 
keep  the  child's  lunch  clean,  moist  and 
appetizing.  These  are  priced  very  rea- 
sonably and  are  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  every  parent's  pocketbook. 

Savory  Sandwiches 

IN  making  sandwiches,  the  bread 
should  be  cut  evenly  and  not  too 
thick.  Cut  large  sandwiches  in 
two  or  more  pieces.  The  butter  should 
be  beaten  until  creamy  so  that  it  will 
spread  smoothly  and  not  remain  in 
lumps  or  break  the  bread.  Children 


will  enjoy  sandwiches  cut  in  different 
shapes  each  day  with  different  fillings 
in  them.  Each  sandwich  should  be 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  to  keep  the 
bread  from  drying  out. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  delicious 
sandwich  fillings  can  be  made  with 
bits  of  leftovers.  The  following  sug- 
gestions for  variety  in  making  sand- 
wiches will  be  found  appetizing, 
healthful  and  easy  to  make: 

Bread — Plain  white  bread,  brown 
or  graham  bread,  raisin,  date  or  nut 
bread. 

Meat  fillings — Sliced,  chopped  or 
ground  meat  mixed  with  mayonnaise 
dressing  and  chopped  pickles. 

Egg  fillings — Hard  boiled  or  fried, 
chopped  and  mixed  with  salad  dress- 
ing. 

Chopped  olives,  or  celery  mixed  with 
chopped  nuts  and  salad  dressing. 

Sweets  —  Jellies,  preserves,  con- 
serve, marmalade,  peanut  butter,  date, 
raisin  or  fig  filling. 

Then  as  a  surprise,  something  away 
from  the  ordinary  routine  for  the 
daily  lunch  box,  one  of  the  following 
should  be  added: 


Olives 

Celery 

Pickles 

Stuffed  Egg 

Nuts 

Raisins 


Potato  chips 
Cup  of  salad 
Cup  of  custard 
Jello  or  other  dessert 
Candied  cherries 
Marshmallows 


To  eat  with  sandwiches  as  a  relish, 
stuffed  eggs  are  greatly  enjoyed  by 
children.  The  children  will  especially 
enjoy  different  shaped  cookies.  If 
large  cookies  are  made,  a  different 
shape  can  be  put  in  each  day  for  a 
surprise. 

Pie  does  not  belong  in  the  child's 
lunch  box  as  it  does  not  contain  the 
food  elements  necessary  to  round  out 
the  noonday  meal.  It  takes  up  room 
which  might  otherwise  be  given  to 
desirable  dessert  dishes.  Nutritional 
investigation  shows  that  starchy  foods 
mixed  with  fats  are  among  the  hard- 
est on  the  child's  digestion.  Pie  falls 
definitely  in  this  class,  particularly 
when  eaten  cold  and  soggy.  A  cup 
custard  might  be  put  in  for  dessert 
occasionally,  or  a  baked  apple  or  cup 
of  gelatine.  Think  of  new  surprises 
for  the  children's  lunch  box  and  try 
to  avoid  monotony. 


Brownies 

1%  cups  brown  sugar,  1  cup  shortening,  2 
eggs,  %  cup  sour  milk,  1  teaspoon  soda,  2% 
to  3  cups  flour,  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  2  teaspoons 
cinnamon,  1  cup  chopped  walnuts,  1  cup  rai- 
sins or  dates.  Make  in  small  cakes  with  the 
hands,  place  in  a  greased  pan,  flatten  with 
the  bottom  of  a  measuring  cup  and  bake. 


Sour  Milk  Spice  Cakes 

1  cup  sugar,  1  scant  cup  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  1  cup  dark  molasses,  1  cup  sour  milk, 
1  egg,  1  teaspoon  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
soda  and  cream  tartar,  ^  teaspoon  each  of 
salt  and  ginger,  1  cup  raisins,  2%  to  3  cups 
flour.  Drop  on  greased  pans  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


Dainty  Cookies 


Oatmeal  Wafers 

2%  cups   rolled  oats    %  cup  lard 
2     cups  brown  sugar     3  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  one-half  cup 
of  warm  water. 

Mix  sugar,  oats,  flour  and  lard  well  together, 
then  moisten  the  whole  with  the  soda  water. 
Roll  thin  and  cut  with  a  small  cookie  cutter 
or  baking  powder  can  lid.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

These  wafers  are  greatly  relished  by  chil- 
dren and  are  very  nutritious  and  wholesome. 


Michigan  Rocks 

4  eggs  well  beaten        3  cups  flour 
1  pound  dates  1%  cups  sugar 

1  cup  nut  meats  1  cup  butter 

%  teaspoonful  of  cinamon. 
1%  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla. 

IV2  teaspoonful  of  soda  scalded  with  a  little 
hot  water. 

Mix  all  ingredients  well  together  and  drop 
the  mixture  on  buttered  tins.  Bake  in  hot  oven. 

These  cookies  are  delicious  and  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  long  time. 


Oatmeal  Fruit  Macaroons 

Mix  %'  cup  chopped  raisins  or  dates  with 
2%  cups  rolled  oats  and  %  teaspoon  salt.  Beat 
2  eggs  until  light,  add  %  cup  sugar,  2  table- 
spoons corn  syrup  and  1  tablespoon  melted 
butter.  Add  raisins,  oats,  and  salt  and  mix 
well.  Shape  in  small  mounds  on  a  greasevt 
baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Hermits 

Take  2  cups  brown  sugar,  1  cup  lard,  3 
eggs,  4  tablespoons  sour  milk  with  1  teaspoon 
soda,  1  teaspoon  cloves,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg,  2  cups  chopped  raisins,  4 
cups  of  flour. 


Frosted  Creams 

An  inexpensive  frosted  cream  recipe:  Take  t 
cup  sugar,  1  cup  lard,  1  cup  molasses,  2  tea- 
spoons ginger,  2  teaspoons  soda  dissolved  in  1 
cup  boiling  water.  Mix  in  flour  to  be  stiff 
enough  to  spread  in  pans  and  bake.  Wheo 
done  frost  and  cut  into  any  desired  shape. 


Molasses  Cookies 

Take  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  molasses,  1  cup 
lard,  1  teaspoon  ginger,  1  tablespoon  cinna- 
mon, 1  teaspoon  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
soda  in  one  cup  boiling  water. 


Ginger  Creams 

Take  1  cup  molasses,  2  scant  teaspoons  soda 
with  molasses,  1  cup  sugar,  %  cup  boiling 
lard,  2  eggs,  y2  cup  milk,  flour  until  very  soft 
dough,  2  teaspoons  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  gin- 
ger. Spread  the  dough  thin  in  dripping  pans 
and  when  baked  cut  in  squares  and  ice  with 
this  icing :  12  tablespoons  milk,  2  cups  sugar. 
Add  enough  fruit  coloring  to  make  a  dainty 
pink. 


Orange  Gems 

2  eggs  1  cupful  of  sugar 

Vi  cupful  of  milk  %  cupful  of  butter 

2  cupfuls  of  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  orange  juice. 

Cream  sugar  and  butter,  add  eggs  and  beat 
well,  add  orange  juice,  then  the  flour  sifted 
with  the  baking  powder.  Bake  in  muffin  pans. 
When  cold,  frost  with  the  following :  To 
orange  juice  add  the  grated  rind  and  powdered 
sugar  enough  to  make  "spreadable." 


Ginger  Snaps 

2  cups  molasses  (not  syrup)  1  cup  lard  or 
drippings,  2  teaspoons  soda,  2  teaspoons  gin- 
ger, 1  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  cinnamon, 
flour  to  make  a  dough.  Heat  molasses  and 
shortening,  add  soda,  remove  from  the  fire  and 
add  flour,  spices  and  salt,  set  aside  and  when 
cool  cut  into  shape  and  bake  in  a  greased  pan. 

Filled  Cookies 

3  eggs,  2  cups  sugar,  2  cups  butter,  1  cup 
milk,  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  2  heaping  teaspoons 
baking  powder  and  flour  to  make  a  dough 
stiff  enough  to  handle.  Roll  out  >•£  the  dough 
cut  into  shape,  put  in  a  greased  pan  and 
place  on  each  cookie  first  a  layer  of  jellv,  then 
chopped  nuts,  and  lastly  a  layer  of  chopped 
raisins  or  cocoanuts.  Place  another  cookie  on 
top  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


3812. — A  New  Straight  Line  Frock.  Charm- 
ing simplicity  is  featured  in  this  pleasing  style. 
The  panels  add  length  and  becoming  fullness. 
The  closing  is  invisible  at  the  left  side  of  the 
front  panel.  This  is  a  good  design  for  re- 
modeling. Satin  and  serge,  plain  and  figured 
silk  could  be  here  combined.  As  illustrated 
Canton  crepe,  in  a  new  shade  of  brown,  was 
used,  with  a  decoration  of  novelty  braid. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes :  16,  18  and  20 
years.  An  18-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
27-inch  material. 


3811. — A  Practical  Work  Apron.  For  any- 
thing that  spells  service  or  occupation,  this 
model  will  prove  convenient  and  comfortable 
as  a  protector  for  the  dress  over  which  it 
may  be  worn.  Gingham,  percale,  sateen,  rub- 
berized cloth,  sanitas,  drill,  repp,  lawn,  crash, 
cretonne  and  calico  are  all  good  materials  for 
this  style.  The  underarm  closing  simplifies 
laundering. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  34- 
36  ;  Medium,  38-40  ;  Large,  42-44  ;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  Medium  size 
requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 


3577. — A  Unique  Style.  It  is  cut  in  7  sizes : 
34,  36,  88,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  mea- 
sure. A  38-inch  size  will  require  6%  yards 
of  40-inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards.  The  sleeve  may 
be  finished  with  or  without  the  cuff  portion 
and  the  drapery  on  the  skirt  may  be  omitted. 
The  skirt  is  mounted  on  a  body  lining. 

Serge,  satin,  taffeta,  pongee,  linen,  gingham, 
sateen  and  challie  could  be  used  for  this 
style. 


3840-3823. — An  Interesting  Costume.  Effect- 
ive and  youthful  is  this  smartly  fashioned 
model,  with  its  simple  artistic  lines,  and  com- 
fortable new  sleeve.  One  could  wear  the 
blouse  with  any  "slip"  or  foundation  skirt. 
As  here  shown  it  is  combined  with  a  smart 
two-piece  skirt.  As  illustrated,  the  blouse 
may  be  finished  with  the  fullness  held  by  the 
belt  in  "straight  line"  effect,  or  bloused  over 
a  sash  or  girdle  of  silk  or  ribbon  with  loop 
and  ends  at  the  side  or  a  smart  bow  over  the 
back.  Beaded  crepe  and  charmeuse  will  be 
attractive  for  this  style.  Crepe  de  chine, 
taffeta,  serge,  velours  and  duvetyn  are  also 
good. 

The  Blouse  3840,  is  cut  in  7  sizes :  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  It 
will  require  3%  yards  of  40-inch  material  for 
a  medium  size. 

The  Skirt,  3823,  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  26,  28, 
SO,  32,  34,  36  and  38  inches  waist  measure. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about 
2%  yards.  It  will  require  2%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  a  medium  size.  If  desired 
the  blouse  may  be  finished  in  skirt  length, 
thus  forming  a  very  pleasing  chemise  dress. 
Any  "slip"  or  skirt  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  skirt  illustrated. 

This  illustration  calls  for  TWO  separate 
patterns. 


3820. — A  Splendid  Model  for  a  Junior.  This 
long  waisted  frock  is  just  right  for  the  grow- 
ing girl.  It  lends  itself  well  to  any  of  the 
materials  now  in  vogue,  and  may  be  trimmed 
with  braid  embroidery,  braiding  or  contrasting 
material.  The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
or  in  elbow  length.  The  waist  fullness  may 
be  held  with  a  belt,  sash  or  string  girdle. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes :  12,  14  and  16 
years.  A  14-year  size  requires  3^  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 


3815. — A  Popular  One-Piece  Model.  This 
makes  a  very  comfortable  school  dress  and 
one  especially  attractive  for  slender  figures. 
One  could  have  this  in  striped  or  checked 
gingham,  serge,  prunella,  velvet,  taffeta,  pop- 
lin, twill  or  jersey  cloth. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes  :  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  A  12-year  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  44-inch  material. 


checked  ginham  may  be  selected  for  the  dress, 
and  pique  or  repp  in  a  constrasting  color  for 
the  trimming. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  years.  A  3-year  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  Collar,  cuffs,  belt  and 
pockets  of  contrasting  material  require  % 
yard. 


Serge,  henrietta,  tricotine,  poplin,  taffeta, 
linen,  repp,  gingham,  kindergarden  cloth,  seer- 
sucker and  percale  are  attractive  for  this 
model. 


3526. — A  Popular  Dress  Style  for  the  Little 

Miss.  It  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  4,  6,  8,  and  10 
years.  A  6-year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 


3816. — A  Neat  Pocket  Dress.  Even  a  tiny 
girl  loves  a  dress  with  pockets,  such  as  this 
model  portrays.  The  lines  are  simple,  and 
the  making  not  difficult.     Figured  percale  or 


Our  Baby  Said 

Little  Brother  had  watched  father 
with  great  interest  while  he  shaved. 
A  little  later  he  found  the  razor  lying 
on  the  table,  carried  it  to  father  and 
said  earnestly,  "Pop,  here's  your  par- 
ing knife." — Ohio. 


3420. — A  Pretty  Set  of  Accessories  for  Suit 

or  Gown.  It  is  cut  in  3  sizes :  Small,  Medium 
and  Large.  No.  2  will  require  %  yard.  No. 
3  will  require  1%  yards.  No.  1  will  require 
%  yard  for  collar  and  %  yard  for  a  pair  of 
cuffs.  Velvet,  silk,  mull,  lawn  and  linen  are 
good  for  these  models. 


Patterns  12c  each.    Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 

 imii  i  i  mill  i  in  M  nut  n  IMIIUIIIII  i  Mil  ""<»>  '  1  iMIMIMliMIMH| 
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We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  of  these  | 

1     patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  mak-  | 

I     ing  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.    We  can  also  | 

I     furnish  an  up-to-date  Fall  and  Winter  1921  Catalogue  containing  over  500  designs  of  | 

1     ladies'  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  point*  | 

I     for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  | 

1  dressmaker,  for  16c  postpaid.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  to  the  | 
I     Pattern  Dept.,  American  Co-Operative  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address— number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  | 

I     It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  | 

I  before  writing  your  pattern  order.  Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  | 
I     inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope. 

|  ,  mum,  urn  II  Willi  MMUIII  Mlllllllinillllllll  I  IIMIIIIIIIHIH  i  1  1 
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Delicious  Valentine 
Candies 
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Chocolate  Caramels 
One  cupful  of  molasses,  and  two  teacupfuls 
ofwhite  sugar,  dissolve  over  a  fire  and  add 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  chocolate.  Boil 
until  a  small  quantity  dropped  in  ice  water 
becomes  quite  firm,  then  pour  into  greased 
pans  and  when  cool  cut  into  squares,  which 
may  be  wrapped  in  greased  squares  of  paper. 
The  chocolate  need  not  be  grated,  break  the 
large  cake  in  half  and  put  it  in,  the  heat 
rapidly  dissolves  it  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  grate  it. 


Ice  Cream  Candy 
Boil  three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one-half 
cupful  of  water  together,  but  do  not  stir  the 
syrup  at  all  while  boiling.  Boil  until  when 
a  little  is  dropped  into  cold  water  it  becomes 
brittle.  Turn  onto  a  large  well  buttered 
platter  or  a  marble  slab  that  has  been  oiled, 
an  das  it  cools  fold  the  edges  toward  the  cen- 
ter. As  soon  as  it  can  be  handled,  pull  it 
until  it  is  white.    Flavor  to  suit  the  taste. 


Peppermints 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
water,  boil  five  minutes,  then  remove  from 
fire,  add  small  half  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  flavor  to  taste  with  oil  of  peppermint 
and  drop  quickly  on  buttered  paper. 


Cream  Nut  Candy 
Four  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  one  pint 
of  water,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  butte  rthe 
size  of  an  egg.  Boil  all  slowly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  add  one  cupful  of  minced  nut 
meats  and  pour  on  buttered  tins  to  cool. 


Meringue  Kisses 
Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  until  quite 
stiff,  add  pinch  of  salt,  teaspoonful  of  flavor- 
ing, one  cupful  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  beat 
with  a  fork  until  very  stiff.  Drop  on  buttered 
paper  and  bake  three-quarters  of  arr  hour  in 
a  very  slow  oven. 


Butterscotch 
One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  molasses, 
half  cupful  of  butter,  boil  until  it  hardens 
when  dropped  in  cold  water,  then  pour  in  a 
greased  pan.  If  desired,  put  peanuts  in  the 
dish  before  putting  in  the  candy. 


Fig  Paste 

Chop  the  figs  into  pieces  and  boil  them  until 
tender,  about  one  pound.  Return  to  the  water 
in  which  they  were  boiled,  which  should  be 
reduced  to  one  cupful.  Stir  in  three  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar  and  cook  down  slowly 
until  a  thick  paste  is  formed.  Pour  in  pans 
lined  with  paper.  Let  cool.  Take  out  on  the 
paper  and  cut  into  sections. 


Cocoanut  Taffy 

One  cupful  of  shredded  cocoanut,  and  pour 
in  enough  sweet  milk  to  cover  the  cocoanut, 
let  soak  while  other  ingredients  are  cooking ; 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar.  Boil  about  ten  minutes  then  put 
in  the  cocoanut  and  milk.  Watcjf  carefully 
after  putting  in  cocoanut,  as  it  will  scorch 
very  quickly  if  you  do  not  stir  it.  Cook  until 
brittle  when  dropped  in  water.  Pour  in  a 
buttered  tin  and  set  away  to  cool. 
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SALE  OF 


/fewest 
Parisian 
Style 


Tutti-Frutti  Cream  Candy 
Three  cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  half  a  cup- 
ful of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar. 
"Boil  ten  minutes,  then  add  one  cupful  of 
grated  fresh  cocoanut,  _or  the  shredded  cocoa- 
nut.  Boil  ten  minutes  longer,  remove  from 
the  fire  and  stir  in  one  pound  of  fresh,  chopped 
figs  or  nut  meats,  half  and  half  with  the 
figs.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  buttered  paper  or 
in  fancy  moulds  or  pour  in  shallow  pans  and 
cut  in  squares  while  cooling.  Raisins  may 
be  mixed  with  the  figs. 


Peanut  Candy 

One  cupful  of  molasses,  one-half  cupful  of 
butter,  one  cupful  of  peanuts  (shelled)  ;  boil 
ten  minutes,  add  peanuts  just  before  you  take 
it  from  the  fire.  Put  in  buttered  pan,  and 
when  cool  cut  in  squares. 


WOOL 

Embroidered 


DRESSES 

$3M 

On  Arrival 

Don't  miss  this  amaz- 
ing  bargain!   Only  a 
few  of  these  stunning 
style,  fine  quality 
Serge  Dresses  to  go 
at  this  sensationally 
low  price.  Fashioned 
from  extra  quality 
Serge;  always  looks 
nice  and  gi  ves  ex- 
cellent wear.  Eeau- 
tifully  designed 
etitcbed  wool  em- 
broidery in  two  har- 
monizing colors — will 
cot  pull  out  or  run.  2 
novelty  pockets;  self 
material  sash  belt; 
full  length  sleeveB. 


NO 
MONEY 

So  sure  are  we  that  yoa 
will  say  this  is  the  most 
wonderful  bargain  yoa 
ever  saw, we  send  it  with- 
out one  penny  in  advance. 
Just  your  request  brings 
this  charming  dress.  But 
don't  delay— they  will  go  fast 
—get  letter  imo  the  first  mail. 
Color;  Navv  blue  only  Sizes: 
Women'e  ?izes.32  to  46  boat: 
Mi-sea'  sizea,14  to  18.  STATE 
SIZE. 

ACT  NOW! 

»  money  now— pay  only  £3.88 
ami  pontage  on  arrival.  Your  money 
back  quick  if  yoc  waut  it. 

International  Mail  House 

Dept.  K  531 
3311  Ogden  Avenuv,  CHICAGO 

International  Mail  Order  House 
Dept.  K53I  -3311  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  quick  Bargain 
Serge  Dress.  Will  pay  postman 
83.88  and  postage  on  arrival.   If  not  delighted  you  will 
refund  my  money. 
Name  Size...,  

Address  

City.:  State  „ 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay  ( 


'THINK  of  it!  For  only  $2  down  you  can  now 
*■  get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be- 
fore you  pay.  Too  won't  fee]  the  cost.  For  only  $38 
^»  yoa  can  buy  the  No.  2H  Junior.  A  light  run- 
\Jnine,  easycleaning, close  skimming, durable, 
guaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts  per 
boor.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes  of  the 


38 

NEW  BUTTERFLV 

dp  to  our  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  shown  here — all  sold 
at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal  term3of  only  $2  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  lifetime 
against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Yoa  can  have  30  days'  FREE  trial  and  see 
for  yourself  how  easily  one  of  these  splen- 
did machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  yon  pay.  Try  it  alongside  of 
any  separator  yoa  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  yon  ~an  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways.  Yoa  won't  be 
Yoa  take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder 
I  and  direct-from-f actory  offer.    Bay  direct  and  save  money.  Write  today. 

1  ALBAUSH-DOWER  COMPANY,  2109  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
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FREE  V1TAMINES 
FOR  MAKING  HENS 
LAY  IN  WINTER 

Bessie  Carswell,  who  is  known  to  all 
poultry  raisers,  has  gotten  amazing 
results  producing  eggs  by  feeding  her 
hens  a  new  mash  containing  vita- 
mines.  Vitamines  are  the  new  scien- 
tific discovery  used  at  agricultural  col- 
leges, etc.  Many  people  claim  that 
vitamines  will  actually  make  hens  lay 
six  times  more  eggs.  Miss  Carswell 
will  be  glad  to  write  you  describing 
the  astonishing  results  she  personally 
obtained.  She  wants  all  poultry 
raisers  to  try  vitamines  and  on  this 
account  offers  to  send  a  $1.00  package 
of  Vitamines  free.  This  positively  is 
not  a  G.  O.  D.  scheme,  so  every  reader 
who  wants  more  eggs  should  get  and 
try  these  vitamines  free.  Simply  send 
name  today  to  Bessie  B.  Carswell,  the 
Poultry  Woman,  1512  Carswell  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


I  Wrisi 
I  Watch 

I  Solid 
18-K 
White 

looks  like  platinum. 

I  Foil  Jewwled  Imported  move- 
ment. Guaranteed.  Silk  RibboD 
Bracelet- Special  at  $35. Other 
Solid  Gold  Wrist  Watch«BJ$26 


USE  YOUR  CREDfT 
LADY  LOUISE 
DIAMOND  RING 


no  uuio  nrm 
Gold  filled,  *15up.  Me 
5J  Watchea.Guaranfd.S17.S0up 
f.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG, 


$125  Values,  now 

CASH  OR 
CREDIT 


&I0FTIS 

JTfalBROS&CO^g 


Gold 

$83.33 

Liberty  Bonds  Accepted 
The  OLD  RELIABLE 
CREDIT  JEWELERS 

Dept.  H-83 
108  N.State  St.,Cbicago.III. 
Stores  in 


tateSI.,Chieago.lU.  Tt 
l  in  Leading  Citie^^ 


FLASHLIGHT , 

Given, 


OR  CHOICE  WATCH, 
CAMERA  OR  RIFLE 


oraetlinK  only40  packs  hN&j^9^>  Safli 
id.  Vegetable  Seeds  ni  \.        n8  Monei 
?cr  large  pack.    Easy  to 
EARN  BIC  MONEY  or  premiums.  We 
au  witb  seeds  until  sold.  Address; 

I  AMERICAN  SEED  COMPANY 

I  Lancaster.  Pa. 
I  Boa  79 


A  St.  Valentine  Party 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

Allow  a  certain  length  of  time  for  the 
hunt  and  when  the  hearts  have  been 
collected  the  one  scoring  the  greatest 
number  of  points  is  the  winner  of  the 
prize.  A  Booby  prize  may  be  awarded 
the  one  who  has  the  least  points.  The 
hearts  can  be  cut  in  half  before  scat- 
tering about  and  the  guest  can  piece 
them  together  to  see  how  many  hearts 
of  the  same  color  he  has  collected. 
Then  the  one  scoring  the  greatest 
number  of  points  of  whole  hearts  wins 
the  prize. 

If  the  hostess  desires,  the  girl  who 
finds  the  most  hearts  can  be  crowned 
The  Queen  of  Hearts  and  the  boy  who 
finds  the  most  shall  be  King  of 
Hearts.  The  two  must  be  crowned 
with  due  ceremony,  and  thereafter 
anyone  who  turns  his  back  on  them 
even  once  during  the  evening  must  pay 
a  forfeit  of  a  heart,  this  being  col- 
lected by  the  "Knave,"  the  boy  who 
found  the  fewest  hearts. 

Hlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  I  Illlllll  ml  I M  HI  I  Mil  Ml  l  Illllgj 

I    ARE  YOU  ENTERTAINING?  | 

1  T  F  YOU  are  planning  a  St.  | 

|  ■*■    Valentine    Party    you   may  f 

I  need    our   designs    of    hearts,  | 

I  arrows  or  favors  to  follow  out  | 

1  these  directions  for  decorating.  | 

We  can  also  furnish  games  | 

I    and  decorating  suggestions  for  § 

1    those  planning  a  Washington's  | 

1    Birthday  Party.  | 

Do  you  need  games  for  the  | 

I  gatherings  or  parties  you  are  | 

i  planning  for   the  winter  eve-  | 

I  nings?    When  you  invite  your  § 

|  friends  to  a  little  friendly  gath-  | 

1  ering,  no  special  favors  or  deco-  | 

I  rations     are     necessary,     but  § 

I  games  are  the  most  important  | 

1  part  of  the  party.    We  can  fur-  | 

I  nish  you  games  and  stunts  that  % 

i  will  keep  the  evening  humming,  | 

1  real     "Get-Together     Games"  § 

1  suitable  for  parties  at  home,  | 

I  church  or  school.  1 

1       If  you  wish  any  of  these  send  § 

I  a   self-addressed   stamped   en-  = 

1  velope    to    the    Home    Editor,  § 

I  American  Co-operative  Journal,  § 

1  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  | 

I  III.    Send  large  envelope  or  a  i 

1  stamped  United  States  envelope,  | 

I  if  possible.  \ 

ill  Illlllll!  rlimillllllltllll  MIMIII  t  IIMiriir  11IMII1  IMIlMIIMlT 

Piercing  the  Heart 

A  large  heart  made  of  some  red 
material  (goods  or  cardboard)  is 
sewed  or  pinned  securely  to  a  sheet 
which  may  be  stretched  on  the  wall 
or  door.  In  the  center  of  the  large 
red  heart  is  a  small  white  heart,  sewed 
or  pinned  on.  Each  guest  is  given 
an  arrow  cut  from  white  paper  with 
a  pin  at  the  point  end.  The  guests 
write  their  names  across  the  arrow 
and  when  everything  is  ready  the 
hostess  blindfolds  the  guests  one  at  a 
time  and  standing  a  certain  distance 
from  the  heart  turns  the  guest  around 
several  times  and  then  starts  them  in 
the  right  direction.  Each  one  endeav- 
ors to  pin  his  arrow  on  the  heart,  the 
pin  to  be  stuck  the  first  place  struck. 
The  one  pinning  it  nearest  to  the 
white  heart  wins. 
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Recipes 
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Valentines 

2  cups  of  raisins,  1  large  lemon,  1  cup  sugar. 
Roll  pie  paste  thin  and  cut  to  fit  cake  pan. 
Spread  the  above  mixture  on  and  add  another 
layer  of  paste.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  press 
down  by  rolling  the  rolling  pin  over  it  twice. 
When  perfectly  cold  cut  into  heart  shapes  with 
a  cake  cutter  or  in  squares. 


Valentine  Dessert 

Make  shallow  heart  moulds  of  strawberry 
gelatine  and  when  hard  turn  from  the  moulds. 
Cut  sponge  cake  into  hearts  thme  same  size 
and  place  between  2  moulds  of  jello,  adding 
a  layer  of  whipped  cream  to  each.  Top  with 
whipped  cream  and  candied  cherries. 


Bow  Knots 

%  cup  shortening,  %  cup  butter,  2%  cups 
flour,  Vi  teaspoonful  salt.  Sift  dry  ingredients 
together ;  work  in  the  shortening  and  butter 
lightly ;  add  water  enough  to  mix  a  dough. 
Roll  out  thin,  cut  in  long,  narrow  strips,  fold 
these  into  bow  knots  and  bake  a  delicate  tint 
in  a  quick  oven.  Remove  from  oven  and 
spread  with  currant  jelly. 


Marble  Cake 

Light  part:  1V2  cups  sugar,  V2  cup 
butter  well  creamed  together,  1  cup 
water,  whites  of  4  eggs  well  beaten, 
2V2  cups  flour,  sifted  with  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder. 

Dark  part:  1  cup  sugar  and  Vz  cup 
butter  well  creamed  together,  1  cup 
water,  %  teaspoon  soda  well  dissolved, 
1  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  cloves  and  ginger,  2%  cups  of 
flour,  yolks  of  4  eggs  beaten  to  lemon 
color.  Mix  in  2  different  bowls,  then 
drop  alternately  in  large  greased  pan. 
Bake  in  slow  oven  about  an  hour.  Let 
cool  in  pan. 


Marshmallow  Frosting 

Boil  1  cup  sugar,  1  egg  white,  3 
tablespoons  water,  for  5  minutes  in 
douple  boiler.  Take  off  and  cut  10 
marshmallows  finely,  put  them  into  the 
mixture  and  beat  until  creamy  enough 
to  spread  on  cake.  This  will  frost  a 
large  cake. 

Matching  Partners 

The  hostess  makes  as  many  hearts 
as  there  are  guests  and  gives  each 
boy  two  hearts  of  the  same  number. 
Girls  gather  in  one  room,  boys  in  an- 
other. Through  a  hole  in  an  old 
sheet  or  cloth  hung  across  a  doorway 
each  girl  in  turn  thrusts  her  hand. 
The  young  man  who  chooses  it  must 
give  his  heart  into  her  keeping.  He 
keeps  the  duplicate  heart  of  the  same 
number,  then  when  all  hands  have 
been  chosen,  the  guests  mingle  and 
match  hearts. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Permanent  Policy  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers  and  Problems 
to  Be  Solved  in  1922 

By  C.  H.  Gustafson,  President,  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 


Organization  of  a  new  system  of 
grain  marketing  has  presented  a 
proposition  to  grain  farmers  that  has 
many  angles  and,  perplexing  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  road  that  has  been 
partly  prepared  but  the  section  that 
must  be  developed  will  lead  into  the 
central  market  places.  There  are 
many  intervening  obstacles  to  be  set 
aside  or  bridged  over  to  make  the 
way  to  market  broad  enough  to  carry 
a  farmer-owned  co-operative  and 
business-like  marketing  plan  and 
allow  it  to  realize  a  full  measure  of 
success. 

"Business-like"  is  one  outstanding 
fundamental  of  any  farm- 


not  need  so  many  and  that  there  will 
be  a  change  in  employers.  Sales  de- 
partment heads,  for  instance,  must 
be  men  with  ability  to  save  money 
for  farmers.  We  can  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  other  trained  men  necessary  to 
conduct  the  business.  We  are  already 
paying  them. 

The  most  opposition  to  our  effort  is 
offered  by  the  radical,  speculative  ele- 
ment in  the  exchanges  who  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  strong  farmers  com- 
pany in  the  central  markets  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  waste,  stabilize 
prices,  eliminate  needless  and  frothy 
speculation  and  exert  a  really  whole- 


ers  co-operative  market- 
ing plan  and  it  was  given 
the  broadest  possible  ex- 
pression in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  grain  market- 
ing plan  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.  It 
must  be  the  one  feature 
that  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  other 
features  because  it  is  the 
measure  by  which  our 
ultimate  success  will  be 
determined. 

We  cannot  expect  to 
elect  a  board  of  directors 
from  the  farms  of  the 
grain  producing  states  and 
transplant  them  to  the 
grain  market  centers  to 
manager  the  different 
problems  of  sales,  ware- 
housing, exporting,  secur- 
ing market  information 
and  other  lines  of  the 
grain  merchandising  busi- 
ness, but  we  know  that  a 
group  of  men  can  be 
chosen  from  our  farms 
who  can  properly  super- 
vise that  business  and  see 
to  it  that  it  is  conducted 
in  a  business-like  way — 
certainly  more  business- 
like and  safe  and  sound  than  details 
of  the  present  system  are  carried  out. 

The  most  repeated  reason  advanced 
to  us  as  an  argument  for  not  at- 
tempting to  do  this  is  that  the  present 
system  of  grain  marketing  has  been 
in  the  process  of  development  since 
the  caravans  of  Egypt  transported 
grain  to  market  over  the  desert  areas. 
The  admission  that  any  system  is 
hoary  with  age  is  not  a  particular 
commendation  in  this  day  of  prog- 
ress. 

The  second  most  repeated  argument 
is  that  farmers  are  not  able  to  con- 
duct a  specialized  business  of  this 
kind  so  far  removed  from  production. 
Perhaps  the  idea  would  never  have 
suggested  itself  to  farmers  if  we  had 
felt  that  the  business  was  being  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us 
a  fair  market  price  return.  The  prac- 
tical difference  will  be  that  we  will 
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Policy  Suggestions  Which  C.  H.  Gustafson 
Makes  in  This  Article 


j  — Farmers'  co-operative  marketing  companies  must  | 

|  be  "business-like."     "The  U.  S.  G.  G.  must  stand  \ 

\  upon  its  ability  to  get  results  in  dollars  and  cents.  § 

]  — Trained  men  with  ability  to  save  money  must  1 

j  carry  on  specialized  phases  of  work.  1 

j  — Importance  of  the  farmers'  elevator  as  the  local  § 

\  *  unit  should  be  increased  and  their  further  develop-  § 

I  ment  fostered  by  U.  S.  G.  G.  | 

!  — Contract  feature   of  plan  should  be  continued.  f 

j  "We  want  as  members  a  class  of  farmers  who  mean  § 

j  what  they  say  and  who  will  say  what  they  mean —  | 

j  in  writing,  if  necessary."  | 

j  — Selling  agencies  should  not  be  set  up  until  suf-  1 

j  ficient  grain  is  under  contract  in  adjacent  territory  § 

!  so  that  the  business  can  be  administered  economic-  | 

I  ally  and  efficiently.  § 

|  4  — Basic  policy  should  have  its  origin  in  expressions  I 

I  of  official  delegates  to  the  annual  conventions. 

\  — "The  present  and  succeeding  boards  of  directors  1 

I  could  do  nothing  more  important  than  to  have  the  § 

j  U.  S.  G.  G.  known  in  years  to  come  as  a  co-opera-  1 

!  tive  organization  that  always  stands  ready  to  co-  I 
operate — with  other  co-operative  organizations." 

iniiiiiiiiiii  iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiii  i  ihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiS 


some  influence  in  the  merchandising 
of  grain.  We  expect  their  continued 
open  opposition.  It  is  our  best  recom- 
mendation to  grain  growers  every- 
where. Through  clean,  honest,  com- 
petitive and  business-like  methods,  we 
will  eventually  command  the  respect 
of  millers,  exporters  and  manufac- 
turers. The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  should  answer  the  attacks  of 
this  radical  element  by  results  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  rather  than  with  talk. 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  is  based 
upon  the  farmers'  elevators  as  the 
local  unit.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  control  of  the  local  units  should 
be  vested  in  any  way  in  the  central 
organization  but  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  under  the  ownership 
and  control  of  local  producers  and 
patrons.  Anyone  who  advances  the 
argument    that    farmers  elevators 


should  be  converted  into  local  sub- 
sidiary warehouses  of  a  central  na- 
tional organization  has  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wonderful  enthusiasm  and 
wholehearted  interest  that  grain  pro- 
ducers have  put  into  the  development 
of  these  5,000  elevators  during  the 
past  30  years.  If  that  local  interest 
should  be  lessened,  it  would  jeop- 
ardize the  success  of  a  national 
project  many  fold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  national 
marketing  plan  which  we  are  putting 
into  effect  tends  to  accentuate  the 
importance  of  the  local  farmers'  ele- 
vator. It  definitely  heads  it  up  with  a 
national  organization  that 
will  be  in  position  to  se- 
cure the  full  market  value 
of  grain  through  the  serv- 
ices of  sales  agencies, 
market  information,  ter- 
minal warehouse,  export 
agency,  and  other  services 
that  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  local  units  at 
nominal  cost.  All  of  these 
factors  will  reflect  back  in 
the  bank  accounts  of  local 
producers,  the  treasury  of 
the  farmers'  elevator  and 
in  the  relative  importance 
of  the  managers  of  the 
houses  affiliated  with  the 
national  movement.  In- 
creasing responsibilities, 
such  as  the  necessity  for 
more  careful  attention  to 
grades,  etc.,  will  require  a 
gradual  advance  in  the 
necessary  qualifications 
for  the  position  of  eleva- 
with  commensurate  com- 
pensation for  services. 
The  fact  that  new  mate- 
rial for  the  expanding 
national  organization  will 
be  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  movement 
will  offer  the  men  some- 
thing beyond  the  local 
unit,  keep  them  on  their  toes  and 
ready  to  offer  valuable  suggestions 
from  their  field  of  practical  experi- 
ence at  the  local  shipping  points.  The 
national  organizations  should  lend 
purpose  and  enthusiasm  for  increased 
efficiency  all  along  the  line. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  will  be 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  cap-sheaf, 
namely,  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  having  been  placed  over  the 
large  number  of  farmer-owned  eleva- 
tors who  have  and  will  join  the  na- 
tional association,  because  it  is  the 
logical  and  natural  result  that  is  in 
evidence  in  other  lines  of  business. 
Increased  returns,  increased  efficiency 
and  a  definite  program  headed  up  in 
a  concerted  effort  will  have  the  ob- 
vious result  of  increased  interest  and 
energy  devoted  to  developing  farm- 
ers elevators  in  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  other  communities.  It 
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COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


61DIFFERENT  BUSINESS  PUB- 
LICATIONS covering  Accounting, 
Advertising,  Administration,  Mer- 
chandising, Salesmanship  and  Taxa- 
tion all  sent  prepaid  for  only  25c. 
Value  $1.50.  Instructive,  educational, 
practical.  Walhamore  Com- 
pany, LaFayette  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


icauonai, 

25c 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 


'  Any  Standard  Make  Guaran- 
teed TYPEWRITER  With  Every 
Modern  Writing  Convenience. 

J  WrittTodauForPlustrrrtedCataloeEz. 
I,,[q,»..a  Tr,i-R?forc-  You- Bun  Plan. 
SMITH  TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO. 
VFretf  Trial)  388  *"218  Ho-  We,,s  st-  Chlcaeo,  ilb 


Our  Scientific  Method  trill  stop  that  ' 

[STAMMER 

I   Study  at  Home  it  you  choose.  Send  for  free  200 
I   page  book.  It  tells  bow  our  Natural  Guaranteed 
I  Method  quickly  corrects  Stammering  or  Stuttering.  _ 
•  Write  THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE  (Founded  1894)  » 
186   Lewis  Bldg.,  71-77  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mlcb. 


should  become  a  permanent  policy  of 
the  national  organization  to  give  n«t 
only  moral  support  but  also  energetic 
assistance  to  such  work  of  that  kind 
as  the  national  and  state  organiza- 
tions of  farmers'  elevators  request 
of  it. 

Any  number  of  foremost  students 
and  experienced  men  in  the  co-oper- 
ative movement  express  their  mature 
judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing the  contract  feature  that  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  plan.  If  I 
were  back  on  my  farm  at  Mead, 
Nebraska,  for  example,  one  of  my 
neighbors  might  not  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  sign  a  contract 
to  insure  the  delivery  of  his  grain  to 
the  local  co-operative  elevator  in 
which  I  am  a  stockholder  but  when 
my  neighbors  and  I  are  willing  to 
sign  a  crop  contract  for  a  period  of 
years,  he  is  certain  that  other  grow- 
ers in  his  community,  county,  state 
and  the  country  at  large  will  be  as 
conscientious  as  himself. 

Practically  every  farmers'  elevator 
has  had  the  experience  of  members 
hauling  their  grain  across  the  track 
to  the  line  house  or  private  competi- 
tor who  paid  a  cent  over  the  market. 
In  many  cases,  the  farmers  at  some 
other  shipping  station,  where  there 
was  no  farmers'  elevator  paid  the 
difference  in  having  a  like  amount 
deducted  from  the  price  paid  them. 
In  the  long  run,  farmers  some  place 
paid  the  bill  and  we  need  the  moral 
influence  of  a  crop  contract  to  enable 
that  percentage  of  shortsighted  co- 
operators  to  knock  away  the  nickel* 
from  in  front  of  their  eye  so  that 
they  can  see  the  dollar  beyond. 

The  crop  contract  furnishes  the 
best  known  means  whereby  a  co-oper- 
ative marketing  organization  can  as- 
certain and  know  definitely  the 
amount  of  its  future  business.  _  It  is 
only  by  some  such  means  that  it  can 
determine  a  sales  policy  sufficiently 
far  in  advance  to  enable  it  to  market 
intelligently  and  economically.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Perhaps,  the  most  im- 


This  is  your  paper.  We  are  careful 
in  our  selection  of  advertisers.  We 
will  not  accept  any  questionable  ad- 
vertising. If  you  have  any  complaints 
on  any  purchases  of  goods  advertised 
in  our  columns,  we  want  to  know 
about  it.  It  is  your  interest.  It  is  our 
interest.  Mention  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  when  writing  adver- 
tisers. 


portant  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to 
secure  as  members  a  class  of  farmers 
who  are  not  content  merely  to  make 
promises,  carelessly  and  without  seri- 
ous intent  to  be  bound  thereby.  We 
have  no  intention  to  be  arbitrary  in 
the  matter  of  contract  enforcement 
but  we  do  insist  that  those  who  affili- 
ate with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
shall  at  all  times  have  before  them  in 
legal  form  just  what  their  obliga- 
tions are  and  just  what  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  their  own  organ- 
ization. We  want  as  members  of  this 
organization  a  class  of  farmers  who 
mean  what  they  say  and  who  are  not 
afraid  to  say  what  they  mean — in 
writing  if  necessary. 

If,  after  the  grain  has  been  routed 
through  marketing  channels  owned 
by  farmers,  the  farmer-owned  agency 
is  unable  to  return  to  the  producers 
a  price 'that  will  more  than  justify 
its  existence,  nothing  could  save  it. 
The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  must 
stand  upon  its  ability  to  get  results 
in  dollars  and  cents.  If  the  machine 
does  not  work  properly  at  first,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  it  can 
be  corrected.  If  it  cannot  be  cor- 
rected, then  there  is  always  this  fact 
to  take  into  consideration — that  the 
machine  belongs  to  the  member 
farmers  and  should  it  ever  threaten 
to  bring  upon  them  the  ruin  that  op- 
ponents to  the  movement  would  have 
them  believe,  it  is  entirely  within 
their  power  to  call  a  special  conven- 
tion and  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  or  even  dissolve  the  com- 
pany. 

Selling  agencies  on  the  terminal 
markets  are  a  problem  that  will  be 
given  the  most  thorough  considera- 
tion before  the  annual  convention  in 
March  and  necessarily  will  demand 
definite    decision    and    action  soon 
thereafter.    Whether  we  will  operate 
in  the  terminal  markets  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  established  exchanges  or 
set  up  our  own  agency  outside  of  the 
exchanges  is  a  question  that  is  asked 
almost  every  day  and  has  doubtless 
been  asked  by  every  farmers'  elevator 
at  the  time  that  it  became  affiliated 
with  the  movement.    It  is  a  question 
that  1  cannot  answer  and  when  it  is 
answered  it  will  probably  require  an 
answer  of  both  yes  and  no.   The  atti- 
tude of  the  exchanges  at  different 
points  toward  a  farmer-owned  mark- 
eting proposition  varies.  Conditions 
on  the  different  markets  will  influ- 
ence our  requirements.    It  may  seem 
highly  advisable  to  deal  through  the 
established  contract  market  center  at 
some  points  while  at  other  points, 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  us  to  set 
up  a  separate  and  distinct  agency  of 
our  own. 

These  agencies,  however,  should 
not  be  set  up  and  the  contracts  made 
effective  in  the  producing  localities 
of  any  district  until  sufficient  grain 
has  been  placed  under  contract  in 
territory  adjacent  to  any  market  cen- 
ter that  such  an  agency  can  be  ad- 
ministered economically  and  effi- 
ciently. With  a  known  volume  of 
grain  under  contract  to  be  handled 
through  any  one  or  all  of  the  sales 
agencies,  there  is  nothing  indefinite 
as  to  the  requirements  for  facilities, 
sales  force  and  ability  to  contract  for 
delivery  of  given  quantities  of  grain 
for  more  than  one  year.  Any  num- 
ber of  millers,  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters who  would  otherwise  be  will- 
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ing  to  deal  with  a  farmers  company 
direct  would  hesitate  in  placing  their 
order  for  a  period  of  only  one  year. 
If  it  was  probable  that  the  farmers' 
company  would  be  unable  to  fill  their 
full  requirements  the  following  year, 
they  could  not  expect  to  meet  with 
unusually  cordial  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  regular  dealers  when 
they  went  to  them  to  fill  their  order. 
This  is  not  a  surmise.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  men  who  are  in  the  market 
for  grain  with  whom  we  have  been 
in  conference. 

Our  immediate  and  most  pressing 
problem  is  to  speed  up  organization 
work.  -It  is  doubtful  if  the  months 
up  to  this  [time  could  have  been  spent 
much  more  profitably  in  view  of  the 
enormous  volume  of  educational  and 
preparatory  work  that  has  been  donel 
in  acquainting  grain  growers  through- 
out the  middle  west  as  to  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  this  organization.  That 
work  has  been  completed,  however, 
and  we  are  finding  now  that  groups 
of  farmers  in  practically  every  coun- 
ty throughout.,  the  middle  west  are 
making  a  concerted  demand  that  they 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  join  the 
movement.  « 

Farmers'  elevators  in  some  states 
in  particular  are  asking  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  signing  up  their  patrons  and 
declare  that  the  local  grain  producers 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  join.  Im- 
mediate authority  will  be  granted  in 
some  states  for  farmers'  elevators  to 
carry  out  this  plan  when  it  is  re- 
quested, and  a  like  procedure  is  un- 
der consideration  when  county  or  sec- 
tional organizations  request  that 
privilege. 

We  are  finishing  the  year  1921  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  35,000 
grain  growers  in  the  middle  west, 
representing  practically  100,000,000 
bushels  of  grain.  Although  members 
who  join  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
after  January  17  will  not  have,  a  vote 
in  electing  the  board  of  directors  for 
1922,  indications  are  now  that  a  total 
membership  of  about  42,500  will  be 
signed  before  that  time,  and  be  rep- 
resented in  the  first  annual  meeting. 
What  1922  holds  in  store  will  depend 
in  no  small  part  upon  the  caliber  of 
men  whom  the  farmers  at  local  ship- 
ping points  send  to  represent  them 
at  that  meeting. 


Rantoul  Meeting 

The  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of 
the  Rantoul  (111.)  Grain  Co.  will  be 
held  in  the  Home  Theatre  at  1  o'clock 
P.  M.,  January  16. 

Taking  No  Chances 

Aunt  Mary — Why  didn't  you  scream 
when  he  kissed  you? 

Dorcas — He  threatened  me. 

Aunt  Mary — Threatened  you? 

Dorcas — Yes,  he  said  if  I  did  he'd 
never  kiss  me  again. 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8    cents    per   word,    each  insertion, 

charge  for  name  and  address.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 


Wa  handle  Poultry,  Dressed  Veal,  Butter  and  Eon 
We  occupy  the  beet  corner  In  The  Great  Fulton 
Market — the  plaee  where  Chicago's  army  of  butehen 
and  marketmen  some  to  buy  their  dally  supplies. 
Write  for  market  Information. 

J.  H.  WHITE  &  CO..  956  Fulton  Market 


FOR  SALE 


ENGINE  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
FOR  8  ALE— 32  Horse  Power  Fairbanks  More* 
Pressure  Engine,  with  generators,  two  IB  hone  power 
motor*  and  one  five  horse  power  motor.  Inquire 
Farmer*  Elevator  Co.,  Holsteln,  Iowa.  Write  Hugo 
Sehuett,  Secretary. 


SECOND-HAND   TYPEWRITERS   FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS    ALL    MAKES.     GUARANTEE  ONE 
YEAR.     ADDRESS  SERVICE   DEPT.,  AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATIVE  PUB.  CO.,  60S  S.  DEARBORN  ST.. 
CHICAGO. 


60%  Discount  from  present  selling  price  on  Three 
Farm  Fanning  Mill*  In  our  possession.  One  of  the 
best  mills  made.  Guaranteed. 

Write  quick  If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
exceptional  offer. 

FARMERS  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
650  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago 


fO  WE  RENE. — COUNTY  RIGHTS  FREE.  It  equals 
gasoline  at  5c.  Adds  power,  prevents  carbon,  saves 
repairs.  Guaranteed  safe  and  harmless.  To  intro- 
duce, the  equivalent  of  20  gallons,  prepaid,  $1.00.  if 
ordered  now.    P.  Barnes,  2nd  St.,  Cazadero,  Calif. 


HONEY  FOR  SALE 
Honey  for  sale.    Select  quality  Clover  Honey,  1921 
crop.    Sample  15  cents;  price  list  free.    Frank  Johns, 
Kinsley,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE 

One  imported  percheron  stallion  and  two  of  the  finest 
and  best  Jacks  in  this  section.    Peter  Aebel,  Troy,  III. 


PETS— PARROTS.  CANARIES,  OTHERS. 
BARTLETT,  Jacksonville.  III. 


TOBACCO 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— Kentucky's  finest.  I 
years  old.  Specially  picked  chewing,  2  pounds,  $1.00, 
10  pounds  $4.00.  Smoking,  first  grade,  3  pounds. 
$1.00;  second  grade,  5  pounds,  $1.00:  postpaid.  Han- 
cock Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  Dept.  48,  Hawesvllle 
Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  collect  on  delivery.  10  lbs., 
$2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.00.  Ford  Tobacco  Company, 
Mayfleld,  Kentucky. 


LIVESTOCK 


SPOTTED   PO LANDS— JERSEY  BULLS 
Send    for  free   circular  fully   stating   reasons  for 
sacrifice  prices  now  being  made  on  Spotted  Poland*, 
any  age.  and  Jersey  Bulls.    Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy 
Farm,  Festus,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE 

At  half  his  value.  Vermouth,  Pure-bred,  Perch  or— 
Stallion,  foaled  1916.  Registered,  sound,  good 
disposition.  For  full  description  writ*  C.  A. 
Dunnlngton,  Washington,  III. 


WANTED— READERS  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 
WANT  TO  BUY  LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY  AND 
FARM  LANDS.  FOR  QUICK  SALES  USE  THIS 
WANT  AD.  SECTION.  RATES  ONLY  8  CENTS 
PER  WORD  EACH  INSERTION.  AMERICAN  CO- 
OPERATIVE PUB.  CO..  608  SOUTH  DEARBORN 
ST.,  CHICAGO. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS  WANTED 
In  every  part  of  the  Livestock  Section  of  the  United 
States,  to  handle  Barton's  Excelsior  Hog  Powder. 
Used  successfully  for  years.  A  list  of  satisfied  users 
sent  on  request.  Earn  Big  Returns  this  winter  by 
Increasing  your  neighbor*'  Hog  Profits.  Address  all 
inquiries  to 

EXCELSIOR  HOG  POWDER  COMPANY 
4271  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


WANTED — Men-women,  over  17.  Commence  $90  to 
$135  month.  Raise  to  $190.  U.  S.  Government 
steady  positions.  Short  hours.  Paid  vacations. 
Pleasant  work.  Common  education  sufficient.  Writ* 
immediately — today — for  free  list  positions  now  open. 
Franklin    Institute.    Dept.   WI20.    Rochester,   N.  Y. 


DETECTIVES  EARN  BIG  MONEY.  Great  de- 
mand. Travel.  Experience  unnecessary.  Writ*, 
Dept.  A3,  American  Detective  System,  1968  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


WANTED: — A  Red  Blooded  Manager  who  understands 
the  Grain  Business  from  A  to  Z.  Coal  and 
lumber  may  be  added  latec.  If  you  are  the  high 
grade  type  necessary  you  will  secure  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  our  Board  of  Directors  and  stock- 
holders. Write  J.  W.  THIER.  Secretary.  West 
Brooklyn   Farmers  Elevator  Co.,  West  Brooklyn,  III. 


Be  a  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR:  $110  t» 
$250  monthly,  expense*  paid  after  3  months'  spar*- 
time  study.  Splendid  opportunities.  Position  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Write  for  Free  Booklet 
G-S2.    Stand.  Business  Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Women-Girls — Become  Drcss-nown  Designers.  $135 
month.  Sample  lessons  free.  Write  immediately. 
Franklin    Institute.    Dept.    W556.    Rochester,    N.  Y. 
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Pouring 
Your  Profits 
into  the  Grain. 
Speculators* 
Pockets 


Our  Free  Book  Tells  How  to  Stop 
_  This  and  Other  Losses 

Mr  W  P  G  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  says,  -Dumping  of  Farm  products  on  the  market 
promotes  speculation.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  policy  of  gradual  and  orderly  marketing."  Every  year  corn  and 
grain  prices  slump  heavily  after  harvest  because  of  this  heavy  seasonal  selling 


Farm  marketing  experts  say  that  spreading  the  selling  season 
over  a  long  period,  would  avoid  these  great  fluctuations.  This 
will  stabilize  prices  and  cut  down  the  difference  between  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays  —  in 
other  words,  it  will  cut  out  the  speculators'  profits. 
Thousands  of  farmers  today  are  obtaining  all  the  profits  from 
their  crops  by  storing  them  over  the  heavy  selling  season.  They 
get  better  prices  than  those  who  sell  on  a  glutted  market 
Modern  storage  structures  enable  them  to  hold  their  crops  with- 
out loss  and  give  them  absolute  protection  against  rats,  mice, 
fire  and  thieves. 


E.  H.  Dunlap  of  Missouri  made  $1250  in  extra  profits  m  2  years 
by  storing  his  corn  and  wheat  in  a  Martin  Crib  and  Bin.  Here 

is  what  he  writes: 

"I  held  my  1918  crop  of  wheat  in  my  Martin  Crib  and  later  sold  it  at  an  advance 
of  30  cents  per  bushel,  after  which  I  filled  it  with  white  corn  and  held  it  until  the 
following  Spring  and  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  61 H  cents  per  bushel. 

"In  1919  I  again  held  my  wheat  and  made  a  profit  of  35  cents  per  bushel  over 
what  I  was  offered  at  the  machine,  and  later  filled  it  with  corn  which  I  delivered 
at  an  advance  of  40  cents  per  bushel  My  extra  profits  in  two  years  over  the 
price  at  harvest  time,  were  $1250.00  This  in  addition  to  the  big  saving  from 
rats,  mice,  mould,  etc." 

That's  the  way  to  beat  low  grain  prices  and  market  fluctuations 
— store  your  corn  and  grain  this  year  in 


RatProof-Fire  Proof-Weather  Proof  Storage  for  Your  Corn  and  Grain 


and  then  you  too,  can  sell  whenever  the  market  suits  you.  You 
will  be  safe  in  holding  your  crops  for  several  months  or  longer 
if  necessary  Your  crops  will  be  protected  from  rats,  mice,  nre, 
mould  and  even  thieves.  Martin  Cribs  not  only  pay  for  them- 
selves in  what  they  save  but  enable  you  to  make  greatly  increased  profits. 
Owners  say  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 


They  can  be  used  for  corn,  wheat  or  oats,  and  every  bushel  you 

put  in  will  come  out  in  perfect  condition.  Being  indestructible,  they  last  a  lite- 
time  without  any  repairs,  consequenUy.  much  better  and  cneaper  than  wood. 
Made  in  circular,  oblong,  and  doubled-shed  types  from  100  to  10,000  bushels 
capacity.  Easily  erected,  no  special  tools  required.  Patented  construction,  built 
of  heavy  corrugated,  galvanized  steel.  A  big  and  attractive  addition  to  any  farm. 


Write  Today  for  Our  Big  FREE  Book 

It  shows  how  the  prices  of  crops  are  effected  by  manipulation  and  by  other  causes-it  tells  how  you  can 
put  a  Martin  on  your  farm  and  make  it  pay  for  itself,  by  bringing  you  higher  prices  for  your 
corn  and  grain,  and  by  protecting  your  crops  against  any  losses.  There  is  a  great  deal  ot 
important  information  for  you  in  this  book.  We  want  - 
every  farm  owner  to  have  a  copy. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  with  your  name  and 

address  and  we  will  send  you  this  valuable  book,  free 
and  postpaid.  Get  the  facts  —  this  book  gives  them. 
Use  the  coupon  now,  mail  it  today. 


T7i«  Capacity  ot  tkU 
Martin  U  9S0bmiHtU 
of  mar  corn  or  1590 
bathtU  of  wheat. 


 K  P.D. 

I  «m  interested  in  •  Martin  Crib  and  Bis  holding  «boot 

....boabeli  of  cents*  bu»b*l»«<  grain. 
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BUY  SERVICE— NOT  JUST  POSTS! 

Think  what  it  means  to  you  to  have  an  organiza- 
tion behind  every  Century  Post,  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  build  into  every  post  a  measure  of 
quality  and  service  limited  only  by  what 
trained  brains  can  plan  and  human  hands 
can  accomplish. 

When  you  buy  Century  "T"  Steel 
Posts,  you  buy  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  quality  and  yet  you 
pay  no  more. 

When  you  build  your  next 
fence — build  for  service- 
for  permanency — with 
Century's 


The  fence  fttn  Expert 

The  fence  post  expert  wants 
you  to  write  him  for  particu- 
lars regarding  the  new  stud- 
ded, double  angle  Century 
Post  without  a  single  hole 
punched  in  it.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion in  fence  post  construction. 


"BUILT 
TO  LAST" 


BUILT  ON  HONOR 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  company 
was  founded.    We  decided  then  that  we 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  earn  the 
faith  and  good  will  of  our  customers.  We 
have    not    swerved    from    that  principle. 
Through  the  years  we  have  built  the  best  we 
knew  how  and  our  guarantee  has  been  unqual- 
ified.   It  has  been  our  policy  to  make  our  cus- 
tomer the  court  of  last  appeal.   We  feel  that  the 
constant  and  solid  growth  of  this  company  is 
evidence  that  our  relations  with  our  customers  are 
right,  fair  and  cordial. 


FUNK  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  ILLINOIS 


and  Thousands  of Other  Farmers-will 
Learn  How  to  Grow  Bigger  Crops  after 
Heading  this  RemarkableNewBooklet 


successful  Illinois  farmer  thought  his  land  good  enough — until  he 
discovered  that  without  investing  in  commercial  fertilizer  he  could 
make  the  same  soil  produce  double  the  corn  by  planting  certain  crops 
he  did  not  know  as  soil-rebuilders.  A  Michigan  farmer  wanted  to 
add  more  livestock  but  thought  he  could  not  do  it  without  increasing 
his  acreage  of  pasture.  He  turned  to  a  new  type  of  clover  which 
attained  a  10-foot  growth  and  thus  solved  his  problem.  Still  another 
farmer  believed  he  would  have  to  keep  on  buying  concentrated  feed — 
such  as  bran,  shorts,  oil  meal — for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  he  found 
another  way  to  produce  fat  and  protein — and  besides,  it  permitted 
him  to  put  land  to  work  which  had  never  before  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  profit. 

The  methods  and  secrets  used  by  these  men — and  scores  of  others — 
are  now  yours  for  the  asking.  They  are  revealed  in  this  remarkable 
FREE  booklet,  "Your  Biggest  5  Minutes  of  the  Year."  You  can 
know  how  really  simple  it  has  been  for  these  men  to  secure  greater 
soil  fertility — to  increase  some  crops  as  high  as  300% — to  secure 
richer  flows  of  milk— to  fatten  beef  more  rapidly— to  attain  even 
more  scientific  crop  rotation. 


Now  You  Can  Know — 
Mail  Coupon  Today! 


"Your  Biggest  5  Minutes  of  the  Year" 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able booklets  ever  published  for  the 
betterment  of  agriculture.  It  tells  how 
old  land  can  be  made  new — how  there 
need  be  no  waste  of  a  single  acre  me- 
chanically possible  to  till.  Contains 
36  pages  in  all,  32  photographs  and 
drawings  and  is  attractively  printed  in 
two  colors.  Fully  describes  how  le- 
gumes— the  "big  money"  crops  like 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  soy  beans,  cow 
peas — can  be  raised  profitably.  Dis- 
cusses Hubam — the  newest  discovery 
in  sweet  clover — which  reaches  the 
tremendous  growth  of  10  feet  in  some 


sections.  Devotes  several  pages  to  for- 
age, soiling  and  grass  crops  such  as 
Sudan,  Millets,  Kaffir  Corn,  Milo 
Maize,  Feterita,  Blue  Grass.  Impar- 
tially treats  on  their  values,  their  yields 
and  the  soil  and  climate  required  for 
their  growth.  Points  out  how  famous 
"KROP-KING"  Field  and  Grass  Seeds 
— hardy,  drought-resisting  and  of  high 
germination  and  purity  test — are  help- 
ing thousands  of  farmers  to  bigger 
yields  of  all  these  crops.  Everyone 
interested  in  farming  for  bigger  profits 
should  ask  for  this  booklet.  It  will 
be  sent  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Just  mail  the  coupon  today. 


MILWAUKEE  SEED  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

GRASS  AND  FIELD  SEEDS 


Our   Guaranty — A    Test   Tag   on  ^ 
Every  Bag 

Whether  the  seed  law  of  your  state  J^Sfj&p! 
not  a  test  tag  accompanies  every  bag  ot  K.K ur 
KING  Gemination  and  purity,  percentages 
together"  with  date  of  test  and  year  m  which  seed 
wags  gro^m  are  all  marked  in  p  am  figures.  No 
guesswork;  you  know  at  a  glance  the  whole 
S  story  of  the  seed  inside  the  bag. 

It  is  our  purpose. to  make  "KB 1°P-MNG»  the 
highest   quality,    biggest  producing    most  vigor 
ous-growing  grass  and  field  seed.    GOOD ^eed  is 
every   farmer's   greatest  asset.  KROP-KINU 
v  is  the  kind  to  sow. 

Milwaukee  ^N 
Seed  Co.,  «  • 

112  W.  Water  St.       V>>  .   _.  . 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  >s  "KROP-KING"  Brand  Field  and 

to  j  r™tt  Seeds  are  sold  bv  the  best 

PREE  ecoSDvD  o£mtehemS6-    N»  fevers     Insist  on  "KROP-KING" 

pagPboo0kPyen?hletdhe"Your      ^  -accept  no  Mu.es     For  your 

Biggest    S    Minutes   of    the  V 

Iear-  o  KING     trade-mark  identical  with 

Name   one  reproduced  here. 
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Win  $54)00 


Big 
Picture 

FREE 

On 

Request ! 


Bank- Guarantee 


fetate  Panh  of  ^fjtlabelpfjia 


Philadelphia.  Pa 


10  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Mr.  E.  J.  Reefer  has  deposited 
$10,000.00  with  this  bank  ee  a 
guarantee  that  he  will  pa7  all  th» 
prizes  awarded  by  the  Judges  to 
the  winners  of  this  puzzle  con- 
test.   This  bank  guarantees  Mr. 
Reefer  will  do  as  he  agrees. 


How  many  objects  beginning  with  "P"  can  yon  find  in  this  picture? 


Open  to 
Everybody 


STATE  BANK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


l  c 


Cashier. 


m 

WfKCfl 


MAKES 
LAY E«s 


Come  on.  Join.inthe  big  puzzle 
game.  Your  chance  to  win 
$5,000  or  one  of  the  14  other 
big  cash  prizes.  Easy  and  lots 
of  fun.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
write  down  the  names  of  the 
objects  beginning  with  "P"  on 
this  picture  and  send  your  list  in  to 
us.  If  your  list  is  largest  and  nearest 
correct,  the  judges  will  award  you 
first  prize;  if  your  list  is  second 
largest  and  nearest  correct,  you  will 
win  second  prize,  etc. 
Get  a  pencil  and  paper.  Start  right  now.  Find  all  the 
objects  in  the  picture  beginning  wtth  the  letter  "P", 
such  as  "pistol",  "picture",  etc.  See  how  easy  it  is. 
Nothing  is  hidden.  You  don't  have  to  turn  the  picture 
upside  down.  Every  object  is  in  plain  sight.  You  can 
find  them  all.  Start  right  away. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

All  you  have  to  do  is  send  in  your  list  of  "P"  words.  If 
the  judges  decide  that  your  list  is  largest  and  nearest 
correct,  you  will  win  First  Prize  of  $40  even  if  you  don't 
send  in  an  order  for  "More  Eggs".  But  if  you  order  $1 
worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  you  also  win  First  Prize,  you 
will  get  $300.  If  you  order  $2  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and 
if  your  list  of  words  wins  First  Prize,  you  will  get  $600. 
And  if  you  order  $5  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  your  list 
is  awarded  First  Prize,  you  will  win  $2,000 — but  if  you 
order  $10  worth  of  "More  Egg*"  and  your  list  is 
awarded  First  Prize,  you  win  $5,000. 

Win  AllWiin  ran  You  don't  have  to  send  in 
Will  All  I  Oil  tdH  anorder  for"MoreEggs"in 
order  the  enter  this  contest.  You  can  win  $40  as  First 
Prize  even  if  you  have  sent  in  no  order.  But  if  you 
ordered  $10.00  worth  of  "More  Eggs",  the  same  list 
would  win  $5,000.00  for  you.  A  difference  of  $4960.00. 
Which  prize  do  you  want? 


THE  PRIZES- 


Winning  Answers  Will  Receive  Prizes  as  Follows : 

If  No  If  $1  worthof  !f$2  worth  of  lf$5wortbof  IfSlOworth 
'More  Eggs' 'More  Eggs' 'More  Eggs'  'More  Eggs'  'More  Eggs' 
is  ordered   a  ordered    is  ordered     is  ordered  bordered 


1st  Prize 

$40 

$300 

$600 

$2,000 

$5,000 

2nd  Prize 

20 

ISO 

300 

1,000 

2,500 

3rd  Prize 

10 

75 

150 

500 

1,250 

4th  Prize 

10 

50 

100 

250 

625 

5th  Prize 

10 

30 

60 

150 

375 

6th  Prize 

6 

20 

40 

100 

250 

7th  Prize 

6 

15 

30 

80 

200 

8th  Prize 

6 

10 

20 

60 

150 

9th  Prize 

4 

10 

20 

40 

100 

lOthtolSth 

4 

10 

20 

40 

100 

Special  Offer  on  "More  Eggs" 
During  This  Puzzle  Contest 
2  One  Dollar  Pkgs.  for  $1.00 
5  One  Dollar  Pkgs.  for  S2.00 
20  One  Dollar  Pkgs.  for  $S.OO 
50  One  Dollar  Pkgs.  for  $10.00 
do  bought  during  thlf 
E  are  subjoct  to  ex 
refund,  or  approval. 


Get  Busy  NOW 

Today!  Get  your  list  in  early.  Send  your  order 
for  MORE  EGGS  at  the  same  time.  Qualify  for 
the  biggest  prize— for  the  16,000. 

E.  J.  Reefer,  Dept.  5882 

9th  &  Spruce  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Additional  Picture*  Sent  Free  on  Request 

Covuright  l»U,  by  E.  J.  Reefer  '_  


Observe  These  Rules: 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  every  man,  woman,  girl  or  boy  living  In 
America,  except  employees  or  relatives  of  employees  of  E.  J.  Reefer. 
There  is  no  entrance  fee  of  any  kind. 

2.  You  mast  use  only  one  side  of  paper.  Tou  must  number  your 
list  of  names  in  regular  order — 1,  2,  3,  etc.  Your  full  name  and  address 
must  be  written  on  each  page  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  Use  a 
separate  sheet  for  anything  you  may  wish  to  write  outside  of  your 
list  of  names  and  your  name  and  address. 

3.  English  words  only  will  be  accepted  as  they  appear  In  the 
English  dictionary.  Obsolete  words  will  not  be  counted.  Both  the 
singular  and  plural  of  a  word  will  not  count;  either  one  of  them  may 
be  used. 

4.  Compounds  or  words  which  arc  made  up  of  two  or  more 
complete  English  words  cannot  be  used. 

5.  The  same  spelling  of  a  word  will  be  counted  only  once  even 
though  it  is  used  for  different  articles  -or  objects,  or  parts  of  them. 
Each  article  or  object  can  be  given  only  under  one  name. 

6.  Two  or  more  people  may  co-operate  in  answering  the  puzzle. 
However,  only  one  prize  will  be  given  to  any  one  household.  No  prize 
will  be  awarded  to  more  than  one  of  any  combination  outside  of  the 
family  where  a  number — two  or  more — have  worked  together. 

7.  If  a  contestant  sends  more  than  one  list  under  the  same  name, 
an  assumed  name,  or  a  pre-married  name  then  all  lists  of  such  contes- 
tant will  be  disqualified.  If  more  than  one  list  is  sent  by  any  group  or  by 
any  members  of  the  same  group  who  have  co-operated  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  lists,  then  all  lists  cf  such  contestants  will  be  disqualified. 

8.  All  answers  must  be  received  through  the  mail  by  E.  J.  Reefer. 
9th  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  must  be  post-marked 
by  Post  Office  closing  time,  March  11,  1922. 

9.  The  first  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  answer  containing  the 
largest  and  moBt  nearly  correct  list  of  the  names  of  visible  objects 
and  articles  beginning  with  the  letter  "P"  shown  in  the  picture.  No 
other  consideration,  such  as  neatness,  style  or  handwriting,  will  have 
any  bearing  in  making  the  decision. 

10.  The  full  amount  of  any  of  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  each 
contestant  in  the  event  of  a  tie. 

11.  The  decision  will  be  made  by  three  judges  entirely  independ- 
ent of  and  having  no  connection  with  E.  J.  Reefer.  They  will  judge 
the  answers  submitted  and  award  the  prizes  at  the  end  or  the  contest. 
Participation  in  the  contest  carries  with  it  the  acceptance  of  the 
decision  of  the  judges  as  final  and  conclusive. 

12.  All  answers  will  receive  (ull  consideration  whether  or  not 
"More  Eggs"  is  purchased.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  when  all  lists 
have  been  graded,  the  names  of  the  prize  winners  will  be  announced 
and  the  list  of  words  will  be  Bent  upon  request  to  any  participant 
who  sends  us  a  stamped,  addressed  onvolope. 
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Dedicated  to  the  Interest*  ef  ever  400,000  stockholders  ef 
farmers'  elevator  companies  In  the  Grain  Belt  State*. 

Letter*  en  all  subjects  pertaining  to  marketlnf .  farmlna  *r 
eommunlty    development    respectfully  solicited. 

A  careful  Investigation  ha*  bean  made  of  every  article 
advertised  In  this  Issue  ef  the  American  Co-aparatlve  Jcurnal 
to  make  aura  that  It  1*  exactly  a*  represented.  We  will  net 
accept  ambiguous  or  questionable  advertising  ef  any  sort. 
Should  any  subscriber  suffer  lost  er  hare  any  complaint 
against  any  advertiser,  ire  want  to  know  about  It,  and  we 
will  do  our  beat  to  get  a  speedy  adjustment  In  order  te 
guarantee  to  yourselves  this  service,  mention  the  American 
operative   Journal    when    answering  advertisement*. 
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Business  Has  Turned  the  Corner — Heads  Up! 


Before  the 


Last  night  I  went 
to  a  party,  and  at 


Pearly  Gates    "idnight  the 
*  hostess  served 

chicken  salad,  ice  cream  and  cake, 
and  coffee.  As  a  result,  I  dreamed  all 
night,  and  I  had  a  most  peculiar 
dream. 

I  dreamed  that  I  had  died,  and 
stood  in  line  for  preliminary  exami- 
nation before  the  Pearly  Gates.  St. 
Peter  was  doing  the  examining. 

The  first  person  up  for  examina- 
tion, as  I  stood  there,  was  asked  who 
he  was. 

"I  was  a  clothing  merchant,"  was 
his  reply./ 

"Son  of  Israel,  thou  hast  created 
a  fashion  only  to  change  it.  Thou 
hast  charged  double  prices.  Thou 
hast  sold  shoddy  as  virgin  wool.  Six 
months  in  Purgatory.  Next!" 

"I  was  a  grocer,"  said  the  next  in 
line. 

"The  records  of  the  Recording  An- 
gel show  you  have  put  the  big  pota- 
toes on  top  and  the  little  ones  in  the 
bottom.  Thirty  days  of  repentance," 
was  his  sentence.  - 

"I  was  a  banker,"  was  the  proud 
declaration  of  the  next  applicant. 

"During  1921,  did  you  force  loans 
when  farmers  were  busted  and  you 
saw  an  opportunity  for  future  huge 
profits?"  asked  St.  Peter,  and  the 
banker,  knowing  that  nothing  was 


concealed  at  this  place,  was  forced 
to  admit  he  had. 

"Five  years  of  hell-fire,"  was  the 
prompt  verdict. 

"I  was  a  farm  implement  manu- 
facturer," said  the  next  in  line. 

"Stand  aside  until  I  see  how  you 
handled  credits  in  1922.  Next!" 

"I    was    a    speculator,    the  man 

who  ,"  started  the  next  applicant 

for  admission;  but  St.  Peter  arose  in 
mighty  wrath  and  stopped  him. 
Pointing  his  long,  lean  finger,  St.  Pe- 
ter thundered: 

"Look  you  well!  Do  you  see  that 
road?"  And  as  the  speculator  turned 
to  look,  his  eyes  lighted  up  in  admira- 
tion. There  before  him  stretched  a 
long  road,  straight  as  a  minister,  with 
slight  swells  and  long  swings  down- 
ward. 

"Isn't  that  magnificent?  My  Rolls 
Royce  could  make  90  on  that  road," 
thought  the  speculator.  "But  what  is 
that  wonderful  paving?  Ah,  that  is 
great.  It  is  a  well  known  brand  of 
paving.  See  the  name?  'Good  In- 
tentions!' " 

"Do  you  see  that  road?  That  is  the 
straight  road  to  Hell  that  you  have 
been  traveling  before.  On  your  way! 
Keep  moving!"  thundered  St.  Peter. 

The  next  in  line  was  a  sorry  speci- 
men of  former  humanity.  The  clothes 
in  which  he  had  risen  from  the  grave 
were  ragged  and  torn.  He  wore  no 
collar,  his  shirt  was  out  at  the  elbows 


and  "frayed  at  the  cuffs.  Only  one 
suspender  held  up  his  trousers,  and 
instead  of  buttons,  there  were  nails. 
The  shoe  on  one  foot  was  laced  with 
wire,  while  the  leather  boot  on  the 
other  foot  was  out  at  the  toes.  But 
despite  his  ragged  appearance,  there 
was  the  light  of  battle  still  in  his 
eye. 

"I  was  a  farmer,"  was  his  simple 
declaration. 

'  St.  Peter  arose  from  his  stool,  flung 
wide  his  arms,  and  shouted  to  the 
attending  angels  in  stentorian  tones, 
"Fling  wide  the  portals !  Prepare  the 
fatted  calf!  Welcome  home,  brother! 
No  Purgatory  for  you.  You  had  hell 
enough  on  earth." 


-ACJ- 


Rich! 


I  have  often  won- 
Fifty  Feet  dered  how  a 

.  farmer  of  Okla- 

From  Being  homa  feeis  when 
some  oil  company 
comes  onto  his 
neighbor's  land,  perhaps  just  across 
the  field  or  perhaps  only  a  mile  or 
two  .  away,  strikes  a  great  big'  well 
and  his  neighbor  gets  rich,  while  on 
this  poor  Sooner's  farm  they  get  only 
dry  holes.  Now  I  know.  I  find  that 
on  a  forty  acre  lease  in  which  I  had 
a  twelfth  interest  (No,  I  didn't  buy 
oil  stock),  and  we  put  down  a  well 
1,900  feet,  some  years  ago,  they  have 
now  put  a  well  down  1,950  feet  and 


got  a  3,000-barrel  well-  Fifty  feet 
from  being  a  rich  man! 

Oh,  well,  if  I  had  got  that,  I  prob- 
ably would  never  have  had  the  fun 
of  being  mixed  up  in  this  co-operative 
movement ! 

And  it  is  fun — if  you  can  only  see 

it. 

 AC  J  


dling  volume  of  speculative  trading 
is  bunk.  Just  plain  bunk.  They 
think  they  see  a  hole  and  are  trying 
to  drive  a  plug  in  it. 


-ACJ- 


For  instance, 
More  Propa-       have    you  noted 

ganda  Nailed  how  the  grain  ex- 
changes  have  re- 
cently been  rubbing  it  into  the  farm- 
ers, saying  they  are  to  blame  for  the 
recent  slump  in  grain  prices  because 
they  passed  a  lot  of  legislation  which 
keeps  the  speculators  out  of  the  mar- 
ket? They  have  the  farmers  of  Kan- 
sas actually  believing  that!  Chances 
are  Senator  Capper  will  have  a  hard 
time  being  re-elected  because  the 
price  slump  came  right  at  the  same 
time  his  perfectly  harmless  and  tooth- 
less bill  went  into  effect. 

In  fact,  I  think  a  speaker  is  slated 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  how  farmers 
are  losing  money  because  of  adverse 
legislation,  at  one  of  the  conventions. 
Lay  on,  McDuff,  of  McHugh,  or  who- 
ever has  the  subject. 

But  we  would  like  for  the  exchanges 
also  to  explain  the  tremendous  drop 
in  shares  traded  in  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  1921  compared  to 
1919.  The  number  of  shares  traded 
in  on  that  exchange  in  1921  was 
171,439,000,  or  only  76  per  cent  of 
the  number  traded  in  in  1920,  when  it 
was  223,931,000  shares.  And  in  1919 
there  were  312,875,000  shares,  or 
nearly  twice  the  number  in  1921. 
Was  this  slump  due  to  "adverse  legis- 
lation due  to  farmer  agitation"? 

Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
always  is  and  always  has  been  a  lapse 
in  the  volume  of  speculative  trading 
even  when  business  reaches  high 
speed  as  well  as  when  it  slumps  and 
prices  smash.  The  banks  would  rather 
loan  money  for  business  purposes 
than  for  speculative  purposes.  This 
partly  explains  the  big  premiums  of 
cash  grain  over  futures.  Study  our 
"Wheel  of  Business"  and  note  the 
references  to  speculation.  Interest 
rates  climb  up,  and  the  speculators 
are  driven  out  of  the  market.  And 
in  times  of  peak  business  and  in 
price  slumps,  prices  jump  around  so 
that  the  small  speculator,  the  life  of 
the  trade,  is  driven  out.  Another  fac- 
tor is  that  the  country  speculator — and 
he  trades  in  probably  15  per  cent  of 
all  the  grain  futures,  or  three  billion 
bushels  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade — is  almost  invariably  a  bull. 
He  would  not  listen  to,  nor  even  con- 
sider a  bear  market.  He  has  got 
trimmed  so  persistently  that  he,  too, 
has  been  driven  out. 

This  propaganda  about  farmer 
legislation  being  the  cause  of  dwin- 


Speculative  trad- 
Spectllative  ing  will  now  in- 
rp  j.  iif»ii  crease,  however. 
1  radtng  Will    You  have  noticed 

Now  Increase    a  g0°dt  bu" 

market   since  it 

reached  the  low  in  August.  People 
like  to  think  of  buying  stocks — or 
grain — holding  it  for  a  few  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  and  then  selling  it 
and  buying  an  automobile.  Many  in- 
vestors have  money  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  with,  they  will  reason 
that  business  must  improve — and  all 
signs  point  to  it — and  they  will  buy 
stocks  and  grain.  Result,  the  ex- 
change propagandists  will  cease  their 
belly-aching  and  point  to  what  won- 
derful institutions  they  are! 

 AC  J  


Before  going  fur- 
The  "Wheel      ther    with  this 

of  Business"    """J10"*  w* 

wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  circular  chart 
which  we  have  labeled  the  "Wheel  of 
Business."  You  will  note  that  it  has 
twelve  spokes,  and  the  spaces  between 
the  spokes,  on  the  rim,  are  all  labeled. 
Those  are  steps  in  what  economists 
call  a  "cycle  of  business." 

At  the  top  we  have  Prosperity. 
This  is  accompanied  by  business  at 
high  speed,  high  wages,  and  huge 
profits.  Other  factors  are  also  listed. 
You  will  note  that  in  the  period  just 
before  "Prosperity,"  speculative  ac- 
tivity is  checked.  As  stated  above,  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  bankers  would 
rather  loan  money  to  business  men 
than  to  speculators.  It  is  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  costs  so  much  money 
to  run  business  that  the  speculators 
do  not  have  it  to  invest  in  stocks. 

Next  we  have  "Inefficiency."  You 
remember  how  the  summer  resorts 
have  been  crowded  the  past  two 
years;  how,  if  you  wanted  to  take  a 
"sleeper,"  you  had  to  get  your  order 
in  a  week  or  more  in  advance;  how 
the  golf  club  sprang  up  over  night, 
in  every  town  around  you;  how  the 
boss  of  the  bank — and  probably  your- 
self— took  that  long  desired  trip  to 
California  or  Florida.  And  you  re- 
member how  the  labor  unions  worked 
only  eight  hours  a  day  instead  of 
ten  or  twelve,  daylight  saving  was  in- 
augurated to  make  city  people  get  up 
an  hour  early  so  they  could  get  off 
to  play  more  golf.  You  remember 
all  this.  People  were  just  naturally 
inefficient. 

But  why  go  further  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Wheel?  Just  study  it  over,  and  cor- 
roborative evidence  will  immediately 


come  to  your  mind.  On  the  rim  is 
also  listed  the  industry  which  is  hit 
during  each  period.  For  instance,  you 
will  note  that  silk  came  first.  Then 
food;  then  boots  and  shoes;  then  tex- 
tiles; then  clothing,  etc.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  in  the  period  of  live- 
stock depression.  Armour  lost  $31,- 
000,000  in  1921.  Swift  $8,000,000. 
Farmers  got  approximately  $1,968,- 
231,000  for  their  stock  in  1921,  com- 
pared to  $2,913,398,000  in  1920,  or 
approximately  a  billion  dollars  less. 


-ACJ- 


But  the  cheerful 
Better  Times    part  is  that  you 

Ahead!  *iU   +notice,  +we 

have  turned  the 
corner.  We  are  coming  back.  Bet- 
ter times  are  ahead.  1922  will  re- 
ward co-operators! 

1.  Stocks  of  goods  on  farms  are 
moderate-  World  stocks  of  grain  are 
very  moderate.  Grain  prices  are  out 
of  line  with  other  prices,  and  while 
these  will  come  down,  as  they  have 
been  coming  down,  farm  product 
prices  will  go  up. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  of  our 
exports  from  seven  to  four  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  the  decline  in 
quantity  was  only  about  6  per  cent, 
with  exports  of  farm  products  in- 
creasing tremendously.  There  is  no  - 
evidence  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  Europe  is  decreasing,  but  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  conditions  are 
steadily  improving  over  there. 

3.  You  will  note  on  our  "Wheel  of 
Business"  that  this  is  the  time  when 
bank  reserves  increase.  This  means 
cheap  money,  and  cheap  money  means 
increased  business. 

4.  Prices  are  more  stable  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time.  That  means 
people  will  start  buying.  They  were 
waiting  for  the  bottom. 

5.  Business  failures  in  1921  were 
19,982,  compared  to  8,463  in  1920  and 
5,515  in  1919,  and  a  normal  average 
of  13,000.  In  other  words,  there  is 
once  more  competition  in  business. 
Two  stores  will  serve  where  three 
served  before.  (By  the  way,  we  pre- 
dicted in  last  issue  that  business  fail- 
ures would  be  heavier  this  year  than 
last.  The  failures  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  January  were  1,872,  com- 
pared to  1,382  last  year.) 

6.  Iron  output  (barometer  of  the 
steel  trade)  has  increased  steadily 
since  July,  with  December  output 
double  that  of  August. 

7.  The  number  of  shares  traded  in 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
increased  steadily,  the  number  in  De- 
cember being  almost  double  that  of 
July.  The  grain  exchanges  have  been 
asking  for  increased  speculation  to 
boost  the  price.  Now  they  will  get 
it.  Stocks  have  been  steadily  advanc- 
ing, and  for  the  past  two  years  the 
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The  Wheel  of  Business 


BUSINESS  AT  HIGH  SPEED. 
HIGH  WAGES  -HIGH  PRICES-  BIG  PROFITS 
INCREASING  INTEREST  PATES. 
BANK  RESERVES  DECREASE". 
STOCK  MARKETS  START  DOWN. 


r  INCREASED  BUSINESS 
^ACTIVITY-  INTEREST 
RATES  INCREASE . 
BANK  RESERVES 


e 


CHECKED. 

SPECULATIVE 
ACTIVITY 
INCREASING  CHECKED. 
r  PRICES.  STRONG 
BULL  STOCK  MARKETS. 
RAIL  RATE  REDUCTION. 
PRICES  IN  PROPER 
RELATIONSHip. 
LOW  INTEREST  RATES. 


1 


9  RAIL  ROADS  mt^^m^mm^^mm^ 

I  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  REVIVALS. 
FAITH  RETURNS.  &ULL  MARKETS. 
LABOR  PRICE  REDUCTIONS. 
PRICES  GETTING  INTO 
PROPER  RELATIONSHIP. 
LOW  INTEREST  RATES  ^u/AGE 

^  READJUSTMENT, 


'FINANCIALSTRAH  . 
*H  QUDATI  ON  of  SECURITIES 
_rBEAR  STOCK  MARKET. 
"DECREASE  ^SPECULATION. 
/BUSINESS and  PRICES  ^ 

CHECKED. ST  RAINED  .op 
BANKING  SITUATION,^* 
FREIGHT  Wm^0DECLIN,NC 

r  SCANDALS. 
HIGH  LIVE  STOCK 

pRices. 

COTTON 

STARTS 

DOWN- 
. «— asm  BOOTS  6 SHOES 


/INTEREST 
RATES 
rHlGH 


^  CONTINUES. 


% 


GREATER 
^  EFFICIENCY 
os^  PLEASURE 


RESORTS  SLUMP 
&ULL  MARKET  STARTS 
.     THREATS  OP 
^  STRIKES 

i  LOW 

^  INTEREST. 


DECLINING 
INTEREST. 
SAVINGS 
INCREASE 
STOCK 
MARKETS 
TURN. 

START 
WAGE 


INTEREST   RATES  CHECKED. 
COMMODITY  PRICES  FALL. 
BUSINESS  SLUMPS. 
SPECULATIVE  MARKETS 
J_ACK  of^S^  PANICKY 
LCONFIDENCt^W  HI  DES  AT  LOW. 
i LOW  PRICES  COTTON 
vof  SECURITIES.  DOWN. 


LACK  of 
REAL      \  EMPLOYMENT. 
ESTATE   \lNTE REST  RATES 


READJUSTMENT. 


SLUMPS. 
BUSINESS 

HESITATES. 
PRICES  OUT 
OF  PROPER 
RELATION. 
WOOL  AT  LOW 
POINT.  LIVE  STOCK 
FLOUNDERS. 
INCREASING 
frOND  PRICES 


TURN  DOWN. 
INCREASED  BANK 
RESERVES.  WOOL 
O  SLUMPING. 
%  BOND 
PRICES 
\  LOW 


imm  uhe 


A  word  of  explanation.  As  we  study  the  his- 
tory of  business,  ive  see  that  an  era  of  prosperity 
is  followed  by  an  era  of  financial  strain,  this  by 
a  panic  or  near  panic,  this  by  an  era  of  business 
depression,  the  revival,  and  then  an  era  of  pros- 
perity again.  You  remember  the  hard  times  of 
1903-0 A,  the,  revival  in  1905-06,  the  strain  to  the 
panic  of  1%07,  the  depression,  then  revival  of 
1908-09;  the  depression  of  1910-11,  etc.  Our  pres- 
ent crisis  is  very  self-evident. 

In  this  "Wheel  of  Business,"  we  have  tried  to 
list,  on  the  rim,  the  various  stages  of  a  "business 
cycle,"  such  as  the  one  at  the  top,  "Prosperity," 
followed  by  "Inefficiency,"  "Dishonesty,"  "Crime 
Wave,"  etc.  In  the  spaces  divided  by  the  spokes, 
we  have  listed  some  of  the  factors  which  are 


present,  and  by  which  the  stages  of  the  turn  of 
the  wheel  can  be  gauged.  In  come  cases,  of  course, 
the  different  factors  over-lap,  into  the  different 
periods.  At  the  end  of  each  spoke  we  have  listed 
the  industry  that  is  hit  hardest  during  that  par- 
ticular stage.  For  instance,  Silk  and  Jewelry  are 
the  first  things  hit  in  a  period  of  depression  fol- 
lowing Prosperity.  Then  comes  Food,  etc.  Today, 
February,  19 22,  ive  are  at  the  "Start  of  Revival." 
Livestock  is  the  industry  hardest  hit,  beef  and 
hog  pHces,  corn  and  oats,  being  the  heaviest  hit 
today.  But  toe  have  turned  the  corner,  upward. 
Better  times  ahead.  Study  the  things  yet  to  come. 
It  has  taken  over  two  years  for  the  Wheel  of  Busi- 
ness to  turn  half  way  over,  and  it  will  probably 
take  at  least  Uvo  more  years  to  work  back  up  to 
"Prosperity"  again. 
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wheat  price  has  been  following  the 
stock  market. 

So  we  say  that  with  all  of  these 
optimistic  factors,  things  are  looking 
considerably  better.    Heads  up! 

 AC  J  

We  are  not 
A  Prospective  through  with  this 
_  _    yet.  We  are  now 

Barometer  of  working  on  a 
'Wheat  Prices    chal?  show;ne  a 

number  of  dif- 
ferent factors  which,  in  our  estima- 
tion, should  make  the  wheat  price. 
What  do  you  think  should  make  it? 
Look  these  over  and  then  send  in  any 
suggestions  that  you  have  for  other 
factors  which  we  can  properly  gauge 
in  figures: 

To  try  to  make  a  chart  forecasting 
the  wheat  market  price,  or  one  which 
the  wheat  market  price  will  forecast 
(it  remains  to  be  seen  which  does 
which,  if  any),  we  are  making  what 
economists  call  a  "compositplot"  of 
these  various  factors,  and  some 
others:  (1)  Weekly  visible  supply, 
(2)  Weekly  U.  S.  and  Canadian  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  flour,  (3)  world 
yield,  (4)  U.  S.  and  Canadian  yield, 
(5)  monthly  crop  conditions,  (6)  week- 
ly world  exports,  (7)  visible  supply, 
U.  S.,  Canada,  United  Kingdom  and 
afloat,  (8)  livestock  prices,  (9)  bank 
clearings  outside  New  York  City, 
(10)  interest  rates,  and  other  factors. 
We  would  like  for  you  to  send  us  your 
suggestions  as  to  what  other  factors 
to  take  into  consideration,  factors 
which  in  your  estimation  should  make 
the  wheat  price. 

Now,  honest,  can  you  blame  me  for 
not  regretting  that  I  didn't  get  that 
3,000-barrel  oil  well?  Won't  it  be  a 
lot  of  fun  when  we  finally  work 
this  thing  out  and  see  if  there  is  any 
sense  to  the  wheat  price?  This  chart 
will  cover  the  years  from  1900  to 
1921.    How  are  you  betting? 

 AC  J  

But  there  are 
other  interesting 

_  _   _       9  things     in  the 
$10,000  Loss/  wind  also  Just 

A  Mere  Trifle!  received  the 

statement  from 
Armour  &  Co.  showing  that  they  lost 
$31,709,817  during  the  past  year. 
And  Swift  lost  $8,000,000.  Piffle! 
What's  a  little  matter  like  five  or  ten 
thousand  dollars,  such  as  some  of 
the  elevators  lost,  compared  to  that? 
Of  course  the  difference  is  that  Ar- 
mour built  up  a  tremendous  reserve 
during  their  fat  years  to  take  care 
of  the  lean  years,  while  most  of  the 
farmers  elevators  have  insisted  on 
paying  out  their  big  dividends  instead 
of  building  up  a  reserve.  Wonder  if 
it  wouldn't  be  a  good  idea  to  put  into 
the  by-laws  of  every  company,  or  even 
a  state  law  that  no  dividends  were 
to  be  paid  until  a  reserve  of  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  had 


Step,  Jim! 


What's  a 


been  built  up.  Might  be  a  few  howls 
from  the  penny  wise,  but  what  big 
dividends  that  reserve  would  event- 
ually pay! 

 AC  J  

Have  you  noticed 
Watch  Your  how  Jim  Howard 
has  been  getting 
panned  for  talk- 
ing to  the  railroads  as  one  business 
man  to  another? 

For  shame,  Jim!  You  ought  to 
know  better  than  that.  Every  time 
you  see  a  railroad  man,  show  your 
teeth,  mutter  curses,  shake  your  fists, 
alternating  this  procedure  by  making 
calf  eyes  with  folded  hands — in  fact 
do  everything  to  show  that  the  rail- 
road man  is  a  thief,  crook,  and  ever- 
lasting rascal.  Never  be  seen  talking 
to  him  privately  in  either  a  public  or 
private  place.  Such  action  is  merely 
the  forerunner  of  your  execution. 
Never  admit,  even  in  your  innermost, 
secret  mind,  that  the  railroads  and 
the  farmers  are  both  necessary,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  one  rests  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  other.  If  such  thoughts  ever  pass 
through  your  mind — keep  a  poker 
face!  Do  not  commit  leadership  sui- 
cide. Because  if  you  should  ever 
make  such  a  statement,  The  Prairie 
Farmer  and  the  Iowa  Homestead  will 
immediately  nail  you  to  the  "Board  of 
Trade-Big  Biz  Cross"  along  with 
John  Miller,  Charley  Adkins,  and 
others  who  have  "sold  out  to  the  or- 
ganized interests."  Now,  watch  your 
step,  Jim! 

 AC  J  

Did  you  notice 
Two  Letters  the  letter  that 
_  ,  the  Prairie  Farm- 

trom  the  er   pushed  a 

short  time  ago 
from  Joe  Griffin 


Same  Man 


The  new  elevator  at  Grand  Rapids,  O.    R.  E. 
Croninger,    manager,    and    president    of  the 
state  farmers  elevator  association,  is  in  the 
foreground. 


of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  Mr. 
Carkener  of  the  K.  C.  Board,  in  which 
Joe  commended  Chief  M.  R.  Myers 
for  some  action  in  preventing  radical 
legislation  in  Congress?  It  was  real 
"inside  stuff."  It  was  only  published 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
its  books!  And  leave  it  to  Gregory 
to  play  it  up!  We  never  did  publish 
how  Frank  Myers  had  to  make  Greg- 
ory tell  the  whole  truth  at  the  ratifi- 
cation convention  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G- 
last  April,  and  a  movie  of  the  differ- 
ent colors  registered  on  Gregory's 
face  when  he  was  shown  up  in  his 
proper  light  at  that  meeting  would 
have  been  worth  real  money.  But  if 
the  Prairie  Farmer  wants  it,  we  will 
send  them  a  letter  from  this  same  Joe 
Griffin  in  which  he  demands  that  we 
apologize  for  saying  that  he  "slung 
mud"  in  his  speech  before  the  Illi- 
nois state  legislature  when  the  Prai- 
rie Farmer  Eckhardt-Lantz  bills  were 
defeated.  If  the  one  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  honeyed  tones,  the  other  was 
written  with  brimstone.  But  we 
never  apologized. 

We  don't  care  for  ourselves — we 
just  pass  this  on  as  a  warning  to  you, 
Jim  Howard.  Beware!  Never  try 
to  get  the  American  view!  Take  the 
Prairie  Farmer-Iowa  Homestead  view. 
Otherwise,  goodbye,  Jim.  Take  keer 
o'  yerself. 

 AC  J  

_  _  .  -j.  Vague  rumors 
Stand  by  Your  have  been  in  the 

Farm  Bureau 

Illinois,  that 
when  the  Farm  Bureau  attempts  to 
renew  its  membership,  it  will  find 
hard  sledding.  During  the  past  year 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
has  lost  5,000  members  and  of  the 
notes  signed  up  by  101,569,  only 
72,290  paid  up  during  1921.  We  have 
heard  estimates  that  when  the  new 
drive  is  made,  membership  will  fall 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  short  of  the 
1921  number. 

One  can  hardly  blame  the  farm- 
ers of  Illinois  for  revolting  against 
the  extravagant  use  to  which  their 
money  has  been  placed.  The  aero- 
plane salaries  that  they  have  paid 
to  ex-county  agents  and  college  pro- 
fessors, and  the  high  hand  with  which 
money  has  been  scattered  around  are 
not  very  much  a  credit  to  fanner  or- 
ganizations. It  was  the  $15,000  a 
year  salary  that  was  voted  to  $3,000- 
a-year-Eckhardt  that  aforced  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers  to  vote  $58,000  a 
year  in  salaries  to  four  men — and 
then  reconsider  when  the  farmers  re- 
belled. As  we  say,  one  cannot  blame 
Illinois  farmers  from  revolting 
against  such  prodigious  waste  as 
this.  But  "if  they  right  eye  offend 
thee,  pluck  it  out."  A  good  doctor 
doesn't  kill  you  when  he  operates  to. 
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remove  the  obnoxious  tumor.  As  long 
as  Gregory  is  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  I.  A.  A.,  tumors  may  be  expected. 
We.  think  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  will  most  certainly  make  a 
mistake  if  they  do  not  come  heartily 
to  the  support  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
during  the  coming  year.  It  has  done 
tremendous  good,  and  has  possibili- 
ties for  tremendous  more.  Its  work 
in  a  national  legislative  way  alone 
is  well  worth  the  price  of  member- 
ship. For  the  first  time  the  farmer 
is  getting  his  just  attention  from 
Congress.  The  Farmer  Grain  Dealers 
have  always  been  able  to  take  care  of 
matters  affecting  grain,  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  done  nothing  which  they 
have  not  always  done  and  could  not 
continue  to  do,  in  fact  their  attorney 
was  also  employed  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau; but  in  the  matter  of  general 
legislation,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  get- 
ting wonderful  results. 

In  the  local  community  there  is  a 
possibility  for  good  which  is  not  yet 
even  touched  upon.  The  way  is  open. 
The  next  article,  showing  how  Okla- 
homa farm  organizations  are  co- 
operating, points  one  way.  Others 
are  legion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  many 
localities  where  there  is  already  one 
business  establishment  owned  by  the 
farmers  (the  Farmers  Elevator)  the 
County  Agent,  through  the  Farm 
Bureau,  is  trying  to  run  a  business 
in  opposition.  This  is  senseless  and 
expensive,  and  we  wonder  that  the 
farmers  have  stood  for  it  thus  far. 
One  business  institution  owned  by 
farmers  is  enough  for  each  com- 
munity. Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
that  where  the  Farmers  Elevator 
does  not  or  cannot  handle  other  sup- 
plies, the  farmers  should  not  estab- 
lish another  institution.  In  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  in  many  communities  if 
it  would  pay  for  the  livestock  ship- 
ping association,  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  the  grain  business  to  be 
run  under  one  head.  But  what  we 
do  mean  is  that  where  the  Farmers 
Elevator,  a  business  institution,  is 
handling  farm  supplies,  the  county 
agent,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  prac- 
tically these  same  people,  should  not 
start  up  in  opposition.  Instead,  he 
should  work  with  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tor in  getting  the  things  that  the 
farmers  need,  and,  in  fact,  be  a  more 
or  less  "field  representative"  of  the 
elevator  company. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
the  state  and  national  Farm  Bureau 
directorates  will  consist  of  one  man 
from  each  of  the  commodity  organ- 
izations in  the  state;  i.e.,  one  from 
the  Farmers  Elevators,  one  from  the 
livestock  shipping  associations,  the 
milk  producers  associations,  the  po- 
tato associations,  etc.,  and  that  this 
man  will  be  elected  by  the  state  asso- 


ciations of  these  various  commodities. 
In  this  way  the  best  men  from  each 
farmer  industry  in  the  state  will  con- 
trol the  organization  of  all  the  farm- 
ers, there  will  be  no  duplication,  but 
all  will  work  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  farmers. 

We  have  just  one  more  suggestion 
to  make  concerning  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus. Their  memberships  were 
taken  largely  on  the  promise  of  estab- 
lishing farmer  owned  marketing  ma- 
chinery. To  do  this,  they  have  fin- 
anced the  Committees  of  15  and  17, 
and  have  loaned  money  to  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.  This  latter  or- 
ganization is  staggering  under  these 
loans.  It  is  our  contention  that  it 
was  to  establish  such  institutions  as 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  and 
the  Producers  National  Livestock 
Association,  as  well  as  the  other 
farmer-owned  marketing  establish- 
ments that  have  been  set  up,  that;  the 
farmers  subscribed  the  ten  million 
dollars  to  the  various  Farm  Bureaus. 
The  state  Farm  Bureaus,  then,  should 
not  consider  that  they  have  loaned 
money  to  these  institutions,  but  that 
they  have  merely  delegated  to  these 
marketing  associations  the  duty  of 
spending  this  money  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  raised. 


-ACJ- 


Real 


When  it  comes  to 
real  co-operation, 

Co  o  erati  n     we  wan^  ^°  re^er 
"  you  to  that  land 

of  the  wild  and  wooly  redskins — 
(Honest,  we  have  seen  one  in  his 
blankets  down  there) — that  land  of 
oil,  and  wheat,  and  real  men,  Okla- 
homa. We  up  here  in  the  central 
grain  belt  states  pride  ourselves  on 
our  big  Farmers  Elevators,  our  Farm 
Bureaus,  etc.  In  some  places,  like 
Indiana,  we  actually  work  some  to- 
gether. But  in  Oklahoma  the  man- 
ager is  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  semi- 
monthly meeting  of  the  Grange  or 
Farmers  Union,  and  he  takes  a  caucus 
of  what  the  farmers  want  and  then 
he  orders  it.  When  the  car  gets  in, 
he  calls  them  up  and  they  get  it  out 
of  the  car.  If  he  can't  be  at  the 
meeting,  the  secretary  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  or  Grange  takes  the  mat- 
ter up. 

Does  that  secretary  immediately 
jump  in  and  order  a  car  in  opposi- 


tion to  the  elevator?  Not  on  your 
patronage  dividend.  He  is  paid  or 
unpaid  for  a  different  work.  He  as- 
sists the  manager  in  placing  the  goods 
to  the  best  advantage.  One  mer- 
chandising institution  owned  by  farm- 
ers is  enough  for  each  community  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  state  association  needed  a  cen- 
tral purchasing  agency,  so  the  Farm- 
ers .Union  advanced  the  money  to 
start  it.  No  cost  to  the  F.  G.  D.  A. 
They  have  a  director  on  the  board, 
and  their  auditor  audits  the  books. 
The  companies  are  co-operating,  and 
business  is  looking  up.  We  commend 
this  spirit  and  actual  putting  into 
practice  of  true  and  unselfish,  but 
highly  profitable  co-operation  to  the 
rest  of  the  country. — M.  W.  P. 

 AC  J  


From  producer  to  consumer 


"This  convention 
Attend  the         alone   has  been 

Conventions      wort*   ™re  *? 

me  than  the  cost 
of  our  annual  dues."  How  many 
times  have  I  heard  this  statement 
during  the  closing  hours  of  the  state 
conventions  of  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Associations!  Two  of  the  con- 
vention reports  are  contained  herein, 
and  when  you  have  read  the  activities 
of  a  state  association,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Larson  of  Iowa,  you  will  see  what 
a  vast  variety  of  subjects  come  up 
for  discussion.  Further  details  of  the 
deliberations  are  contained  in  the 
Oklahoma  and  Iowa  reports. 

At  the  conventions  you  meet  the 
stockholders,  presidents,  directors, 
and  managers  of  the  other  farmers 
elevators  of  the  state.  Over  750  men 
were  in  attendance  at  Iowa.  You  hear 
an  exchange  of  opinions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  running  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators; of  the  things  that  will  make 
grain  marketing  more  profitable. 
These  are  essentially  marketing  con- 
ventions, and  the  ins  and  outs  of 
grain  marketing  occupy  the  floor. 

You  will  hear  the  best  authorities 
in  the  country  speak  at  these  con- 
ventions. In  Illinois,  for  instance,  at 
the  convention  at  LaSalle,  Feb.  14, 
15  and  16,  we  note  that  E.  G.  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C-;  C.  H.  Gus- 
tafson  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.;  and 
Geo.  A.  Fox,  president  of  the  big 
company  at  Sycamore,  are  billed  to 
speak.  Our  editor  in  chief,  M.  R. 
Myers,  is  scheduled  for  most  of  the 
programs. 

At  Minnesota,  Frank  M.  Myers  of 
the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  0.  P.  B.  Jacobson 
of  the  state  R.  R.  and  Warehouse 
Commission,  Mr.  Jeffreys  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  and  others  are  on. 
Their  convention  is  at  the  West  Hotel, 
Feb.  21-22-23,  Minneapolis. 

In  Ohio,  the  Union  Co-operative 
Elevator  Co.  and  the  Purchasing  Com- 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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Financing  Companies 

By  F.  S.  Betz 
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Some  are 
Pikers 


It  is  not  a  wise 
thing  to  borrow 
too  much  money, 
or  to  in  any  way 
depend  too  much  upon  anyone  or  any 
class  of  people  to  finance  a  farmers' 
elevator,  outside  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves. In  some  communities  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  farmers'  elevator, 
because  the  farmers  do  not  support 
it.  They  want  someone  else  to  put 
up  the  cash  and  run  the  risk  while 
they  get  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
prices  on  account  of  it.  In  some  in- 
stances they  elect  a  board  of  directors 
to  run  the  business  and  then  ask 
them  to  finance  the  whole  thing  with 
their  own  personal  security.  Several 
instances  have  come  to  our  attention 
during  the  past  year  where  the  boards 
of  directors  have  had  to  take  over  a 
plant  which  is  valued  far  below  the 
amount  of  security  they  had  guar- 
anteed- In  two  instances  which  we 
know  of,  the  directors  continue  to 
run  the  business  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. In  one  of  these  instances 
the  stockholders  came  to  the  board 
and  whined,  "If  you  don't  pay  up, 
we  won't  stay  with  you." 


Lend  Me 
Your  Ears 


In  the  first  place 
if  you  want  a 
farmers'  eleva- 
tor, finance  it. 
Your  business  can't  run  on  wind,  and 
there  are  ways  of  financing  it,  if 
you'll  do  it.  But  in  the  beginning,  I 
wish  to  state  that  whatever  plan  is 
used  in  running  it,  it  takes  cash.  It 
takes  cash  to  begin  with  and  it  takes 
cash  to  continue  it  in  business.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  a  farmers' 
company  should  be  financed  by  farm- 
ers.   It  is  an  institution  for  the  pur- 


pose of  making  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  those  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  better  prices,  for  farm  prod- 
ucts are  only  interested  in  making 
as  much  money  as  possible  on  their 
capital  stock.  Fundamentally,  they 
are  interested  in  lower  prices  rather 
than  higher  prices. 

Yes  sir,  that's  a 
Just  Now(?)      Question.  But 

just  now  is  not 
the  time  to  recede.  Just  now  is  the 
time  to  bristle  up.  It  is  a  little  hard 
to  get  cash  now  where  it  is  not  tied 
up  in  fixed  capital.  But  many  of  the 
companies  need  ready  cash  now.  It 
doesn't  help  by  saying  that  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  surplus  laid 
aside  during  the  fat  years  instead 
of  parceling  it  out  in  dribbling 
dividends,  it  doesn't  help  much  now 
in  calling  attention  to  the  fault  of 
not  having  converted  surplus  into 
capital  stock,  or  in  not  having  sold 
enough  stock  to  begin  with.  All  this 
is  too  true,  but  how  shall  we  get  it 
now?  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
some  plans  which  have  worked  and 
will  work  now  if  the  same  grit,  co- 
operative spirit  and  real  farmers' 
elevator  patriotism  are  displayed  in 
other  places  as  they  have  been  where 
it  has  worked. 

_       _  At  Sycamore,  111., 

J  he  Sycamore   the  Sycamore 

pi  Farmers  Com- 

pany needed 
$75,000  above  the  amount  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  they  had  subscribed  for 
improvements.  They  conceived  the 
idea  of  bonding  the  company  to  the 
extent  of  the  required  amount  and 
have  these  bonds  secured  by  individ- 


ual notes  of  the  stockholders  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  each  stock- 
holder's holdings.  The  bonds  were 
put  up  in  denominations  such  that 
those  who  had  money  could  invest  in 
them  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
The  backing  by  the  stockholders  was 
ample  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  bonds.  They  are  made  to  be  re- 
tired at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  year. 
The  notes  and  the  bonds  are  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  so  that 
all  interests  are  protected.  A  rate 
of  interest  is  specified  and  to  the 
bonds  are  attached  coupons  which 
can  be  clipped  at  the  time  they  are 
due  and  presented  for  payment.  The' 
company  knows  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  necessary  to  be  retired  and 
must  make  arrangements  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  to  take  care  of 
them  as  they  come  due.  This  is  sound 
business.  The  Sycamore  farmers  are 
enthusiastic  and  they  have  a  thriv- 
ing business,  ably  conducted.  The 
plan  has  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived at  other  places  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  interest 
manifested  in  its  general  adoption. 
Who  has  the  money  buys  the  bonds. 

.   It's  awfully  nice 

A  Joint  Note    to  have  a  sood; 

natured  board  of 

directors  to  personally  guarantee  the 
payment  of  all  the  money  a  company 
needs,  but  it  is  riding  a  free  horse  to 
death.  Of  course,  they  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  something  to  earn  the  hand- 
some salaries  the  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  are  receiving,  but 
isn't  it  asking  a  little  too  much  to 
request  them  to  sign  notes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
above  the  value  of  the  capital  stock 


Inside  the  new  office  at  Sycamore,  111. 


The  lumber  shed  at  Sycamore,  111. 
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and  the  elevator  property?  A  good 
loyal  stockholder,  or  a  good,  loyal 
body  of  stockholders,  will  protest  that 
this  burden  should  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  neighbors  whose 
benefits  are  not  any  greater  than  any 
one  of  their  number  among  the  rank 
and  file.  A  joint  note  is  proposed  in 
such  instances,  providing  for  the 
limit  of  liability  to  which  each  signer 
is  subjected,  usually  a  percentage  of 
the  capital  stock  held.  Where  money 
has  to  be  borrowed  in  large  amounts, 
this  furnishes  a  better  security  and 
the  funds  may  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained and  it  divides  the  responsibil- 
ity. Again,  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
regard,  only  another  expression  for 
true  co-operation,  manifests  itself  in 
such  action,  for  if  you  as  a  member 
are  afraid  to  sign  such  a  note,  should 
you  ask  your  neighbor  to  guarantee 
not  only  his  and  your  neighbor's  por- 
tion of  the  "burden,  but  yours  also? 


Leaving 
Accounts 


Another  way  of 
assisting,  espe- 
cially while  a  big 
movement  is  on, 
is  to  leave  your  account  stand  with 
the  elevator  company.  Oh,  no,  I  didn't 
mean  the  account  of  the  goods  you 
buy.  You've  got  enough  of  that  there 
now.  Don't  follow  the  last  wagon  in 
and  ask  for  the  money  on  it  and  leave 
the  amount  of  what  you  bought  stand 
there.  If  you  don't  need  your  money 
for  the  grain  you  sold,  leave  it  with 
your  company.  I  have  found  in- 
stances where  they  have  not  been 
really  extra  well  financed,  where  they 
really  needed  money  betimes,  but  at 
the  same  time  where  a  very  negligible 
amount  of  interest  was  paid  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  money  was  left 
with  the  company.  I  have  found  as 
much  as  several  thousand  dollars  left 
in  this  way  from  which  was  drawn 
amounts  from  time  .to  time  to  meet 
their  requirements  for  cash.  In  one 
company  I  found  some  farmers  hav- 
ing a  credit  to  their  account  during 
the  entire  year.  Some  farmers  are 
afraid  that  a  neighbor  will  get  five 
cents  benefit  from  their  leaving  such 
an  account  with  the  company,  but 
they  are  not  afraid  they  will  take 
five  cents  from  them  by  leaving  a 
whacking  big  account  there  on  the 
debit  side. 


Cut  Out  the 
Dividends 


I  have  stock  in 
two  farmers' 
companies  and  do 
not  have  the  in- 
terest in  them  that  a  farmer  has 
from  the  standpoint  of  securing  good 
prices  for  products.  From  the  stand- 
point of  shortsighted  financial  inter- 
est, I  should  demand  dividends.  How- 
ever, I  would  not  consider  it  my  best 
interests  personally,  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  dividend-paying  bene- 


fit, if  dividends  had  to  be  paid  out  of 
borrowed  money.  Yet  I  have  known 
of  companies  paying  dividends  in 
that  way.  The  first  consideration  in 
making  a  company  successful  is  in 
having  it  properly  financed.  Put  it 
on  a  good  solid  financial  foundation 
first,  and  keep  working  till  you  get 
it  there  before  you  pay  out  a  dollar 
as  a  dividend.  The  time  will  come,  if 
this  is  done,  when  dividends  can  be 
received  without  a  suggestion  of  ''pil- 
fering." Many  a  manager  is  having 
to  pay  a  handsome  dividend  out  each 
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pay  all  he  gets  for  the  grain,  pay 
the  interest'  on  the  borrowed  money, 
and  pay  him  a  big  dividend  besides. 


u  922  J 

Will  Reward 
Co opera tors 
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year  in  the  way  of  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money.  That  money  slips  out 
through  the  expense  account.  Then 
a  miserly  stockholder  who  owns  about 
one-fifth  of  the  stock  he  ought  to 
carry,  whines  that  he  doesn't  get  a 
dividend.  He  probably  whines  about 
the  price  the  manager  pays  him  for 
the  grain,  and  all  the  time  does  not 
know,  or  does  not  want  to  know,  that 
he  is  asking  the  manager  to  accom- 
plish an  impossible  feat  of  extraordi- 
nary legerdemain.    He  wants  him  to 


A  Good 
Investment 


Farmers,  there  is 
no  better  invest- 
ment that  you 
can  make  than 
in  your  locally  owned  and  operated 
elevator.  It  has  brought  you  more 
dollars  for  the  investment  you  have 
in  it  than  in  any  other  investment 
you  have  ever  made.  I  could  give 
plenty  of  evidence  to  substantiate 
this  fact.  There  are  plenty  of  busi- 
ness men  who  would  be  glad  for  the 
chance  to  get  these  elevators  and  the 
business,  if  you  do  not  want  them. 
They  are  willing  to  invest  in  them 
from  a  purely  business  point  of  view- 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  throw  up 
your  hands,  take  your  little  interest 
out  of  it  and  let  it  go.  But  you  do 
not  desire  to  do  so.  You  know  that 
it  is  a  good  thing.  Therefore,  go  to 
it.  Finance  it.  Take  care  of  it.  Put 
enough  money  into  it.  Get  it  on  its 
feet.  Make  it  a  winner.  Don't  be  a 
piker.  If  it  needs  another  $100  of 
your  money,  put  it  in.  If  it  needs 
$100  worth  of  your  support,  back  it. 
It's  a  money  maker.  It's  a  commu- 
nity enterprise  worthy  of  your  most 
serious  consideration.  There  are 
plenty  of  plans.  Use  at  least  one 
of  them.  Better  times  are  ahead. 
Keep  up  courage.  Don't  sink  now. 
 ACJ  

A  Rank  Imitator 

The  Noble  Grand  hammered  furiously  with 
his  gavel. 

"Sit  down  I"  he  ordered.  He  glared  at  th» 
brother  standing  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
"You  act  as  thoughv*you  were  the  Noble  Grand 
of  this  lodge." 

"I  am  not  trying  to  act  like  the  Noble 
Grand,"  said  the  member. 

"Then  why  are  you  standing  up  there  act- 
ing like  a  darn  fool  ?" 


The  White  Plague 

Jack — Did  you  hear  about  that  terrible  ac- 
cident at  the  ball  last  night  ? 
Jill — No,  what  was  it? 

"Bess  got  too  near  an  electric  fan  and  two 
men  wno  were  standing  near  by  were  al- 
most suffocated  by  the  dust." 


The  Gifford  (111.)  company  borrows  very  little  money  in  its  business,  because  the  members 
haul  their  gram  and  leave  the  money  with  the  company  instead  of  with  the  bank,  asking  only 
for  such  as  they  need  from  time  to  time.    The  past  couple  years  of  depression  have  not  in 
any  degree  affected  the  financial  status  of  the  company. 
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Iowa  Wants  U.  S.  G.  G.  Sales  Agency  Con- 
trolled by  Farmers  Elevators 

Iowa  Farmers  Elevators  Get  Down  to  Business — Re-affirm  Determination  to  Enter  Term- 
inal Markets  With  Farmer  Owned  Selling  Agency.    Speakers  Cheered  Who  Urge  Loyalty 
to  Local  Companies — Big  Attendance — Program  Peppy,  Practical,  Progressive 


"Down  to  Business" — these  three 
words  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Iowa  and  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Mutual  Insurance  Association  of  Iowa 
in  their  joint  session  at  Fort  Dodge 
January  24th,  25th,  and  26th.  There 
was  lack  of  agitation.  Nobody  called 
anybody  else  bad  names.  Every 
speaker  approached  his  subject  in  a 
business-like  manner.  He  stuck  to 
his  text,  talked  it  through  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  and  left  the  other  fellow 
to  do  the  same.  For  that  reason  the 
convention  and  the  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  back  of  it  made  very  sub- 
stantial progress. 


Crowded 
Program 


The  program  was 
crowded ;  ad- 
dresses were  cut 
short ;  speakers 
had  to  hurry  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions; and  therefore,  I  say  it  was  a 
snappy  program — full  o'  pep.  Yes, 
I  saw  one  fellow  drop  a  suspicious 
looking  bottle,  holding  half  pint  or 
such  a  matter,  and  so  there  may  have 
been  some  unknown  reasons  for  pep 
at  certain  times.  But  this  was  only 
in  hotel  rooms,  at  private  parties 
and  in  spots- 


Several  men  who 
Managers  Take  mentioned     i  m  - 

Biff  Part  pressions  of  the 

*»  convention  noted 

that  the  managers  had  been  given 
greater  recognition  than  ever  before 
and  that  they  were  taking  active  in- 
terest in  it.  Always  there  have  been 
a  few  managers  taking  hold,  but  this 
time  all  of  the  boys  seemed  to  feel 
that  heavy  burdens  were  resting  on 
their  shoulders  in  1922,  and  were 
anxious  to  take  such  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  listen  to  all  addresses  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it  for  themselves  and  their  own 
companies  and  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  aid  to  the  farmers  elevator 
movement  of  Iowa.  Hurrah  for  the 
managers!  As  a  whole  they  are  as 
fine  a  lot  of  hard  working  con- 
scientious men  as  you  will  ever  be 
able  to  find  in  the  fair  state  of  Iowa. 
Some  of  them  have  lost  money  for 
their  companies  trying  to  meet  con- 
ditions over  which  they  had  no  con- 


trol this  year.  Some  directors  are  un- 
wisely turning  off  experienced  man- 
agers this  year  because  they  lost 
money  last  year.  Losing  money  was 
almost  universal  with  farmers  eleva- 
tors as  well  as  men  in  all  other 
kinds  of  business  in  1921.  1922  will 
be  a  year  of  very  hard  competition, 
and  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  grave  and 
serious  mistake  for  a  farmers  eleva- 
tor to  turn  off  an  experienced  man 
and  hire  an  inexperienced  man  this 
year,  even  though  they  save  a  small 
item  of  expense  by  a  lower  salary. 


S.   J.   Cottington,  President,   Stanhope,  Iowa 

The  hundreds  of 
Farmers  delegates  who 

tt       r  y  showed  by  their 

Hopeful  honest  faces 

their  calloused  hands,  their  stooped 
shoulders  and  other  unmistakable 
evidences  that  they  were  real  dirt 
farmers,  were  in  rather  hopeful 
spirits.  They  agree,  of  course,  that 
the  farmer  cannot  buy  much  this 
year,  probably  not  next  year.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  well-to-do  fellows, 
who  have  locked  up  their  automo- 
biles and  are  driving  their  horses 
to  church  on  Sunday  in  order  to 
save  gasoline  and  tires,  predict  that 
the  farmer  will  not  be  a  real  buyer 
in  the  market  again  under  five  years. 
Inasmuch  as  at  least  forty-two  per 
cent  of  our  population  are  farm  peo- 
ple, this  is  a  very  pessimistic  view 
and  we  hope  a  mistake.   The  farmers 


were  in  good  spirits,  however,  able 
to  laugh  at  jokes  and  stories  and  to- 
give  a  careful  hearing  and  fair  con- 
sideration to  every  business  subject 
on  the  program. 

Special  credit  should  be  given  to 
Mr.  Cottington  as  president,  and  Mr. 
Nelson,  vice-president,  for  the  way 
they  conducted  things  from  the  plat- 
form. Both  men  have  a  pleasing  way 
of  introducing  their  speakers  in  a 
few  words  but  still  giving  them  a 
satisfactory  send-off  to  a  good  start. 
Both  are  sincere  and  in  earnest,  and 
at  the  same  time  good-humored.  They 
had  a  very  long  list  of  speakers  to 
grind  through,  and  they  were  able  to 
grind  them  through  with  dispatch 
and  yet  gave  every  one  a  hearing. 
Mr.  Larson,  the  new  secretary,  de- 
serves a  lot  of  credit  for  the  variety 
of  subjects.  He  covered  the  field  but 
yet  every  discussion  was  pertinent 
and  in  line.  No  subject  was  dry  or 
uninteresting  and  every  speaker  came 
with  a  message. 


Mr.  B.  J.  Price 
Speaker  of    Fort  Dodge 

_  ,  .  exploded  a  bomb 

Objects  to  by    objecting  to 

Agricultural     Se™t0*  Ke"y°n's 

°  agricultural  bloc. 

Bloc  It  is  needless  to 

say  that  this  ref- 
erence was  not  well  received  by  the 
farmers.  They  are  admirers  of  Sen- 
ator Kenyon  and  they  believe  in  the 
agricultural  bloc.  They  cast  around 
for  someone  to  reply  to  Mr.  Price 
and  criticized  him  for  going  out  of 
his  way  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his 
address  of  welcome. 


The  duty  of  mak- 
Bloc  IS  Ably  ing  a  spoken  de- 
n  r      .  j  fense  finally  fell 

Defended         on  the  shoulders 

of  Lieut.  Gov.  Hon.  John  Hammill. 
Mr.  Hammill  delivered  several  shoul- 
der blows  in  favor  of  the  agricultural 
bloc  and  against  Wall  Street,  which 
brought  applause  from  the  audience. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Mr. 
Price  seemed  to  prefer  an  agricul- 
tural bloc,  but  that  it  was  not  well 
managed  by  Kenyon  and  Dickinson 
because  it  was  stirring  up  too  much 
•  enmity  in  other  quarters  to  succeed. 
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There  is  some  sense  back  of  Mr. 
Price's  argument  to  the  effect  that 
the  farmers  should  be  organized  like 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In 
that  way  they  can  apply  business 
principles  to  their  organizations  and 
succeed  in  bettering  conditions. 

It  was  not  quite  clear  to  the  mem- 
bers that  Mr.  Price  was  not  indulg- 
ing in  politics  in  behalf  of  Big  Busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  leading  farmers  in 
Iowa  take  the  position  that  the  inter- 
ests down  East  are  in  league  with  cer- 
tain interests  in  Iowa  for  the  purpose 
of  and  with  the  idea  of  getting  Ken- 
yon  out  of  the  Senate.  Both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  testified  at  the 
•convention  that  they  had  great  faith 
in  the  ability  and  sincerity  of  Sen- 
ator Kenyon,  and  that  he  would  work 
faithfully  and  effectively  for  agricul- 
ture. They  argue  that  President 
Harding's  offer  to  make  him  judge  for 
northern  Iowa,  which  was  a  life  job 
at  $15,000.00  a  year,  was  a  move  in 
that  direction.  So  much  for  politics. 
I  don't  claim  to  know  the  facts  and 
this  has  not  very  much  to  do  with 
the  real  points  at  issue  in  grain 
marketing  at  this  time.  It  is  never- 
theless important  to  the  people  of 
Iowa  and  to  the  nation. 

Governor  Hammill  said  among 
other  things:  "The  agricultural  bloc 
now  under  the  guidance  of  Senator 
Kenyon  in  the  United  States  Senate 
has  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Agriculture,  according  to  my  idea, 
should  sit  in  equal  consultation  with 
the  other  interests  of  the  country. 
It  is  important  that  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  organize  at 
the  present  time  to  meet  present  con- 
ditions. After  organizing,  loyalty  to 
the  organizations  is  needed.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  when  the  members  of  an 
organization  should  stick  so  closely  to- 
gether as  at  the  present  time.  Guess 
work  must  be  stopped  by  the  farm- 
ers. They  must  study  and  know  the 
cost  of  production.  They  need  more 
education  along  this  line  and  many 
others  which  affect  their  business. 
The  past  few  years  have  been  the 
silk  shirt  age.  This  is  over;  we  must 
practice  great  economy  and  the  people 
must  cut  out  waste  and  extravagance. 
More  than  the  entire  value  of  the 
1920  corn  crop  by  a  balance  of  six 
million  dollars  was  spent  for  gaso- 
line, oils  and  grease  for  automobiles. 
I  am  in  favor  of  extending  the  time 
limit  on  our  foreign  obligations  and 
permitting  our  debtors  to  take  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  supplies 
so  that  the  surplus  may  be  consumed. 
Things  are  bad,  but  after  all,  they 
might  be  worse.    We  need  to  keep 


Photo    of    Grain    Bins,  Cam- 
bridge Milling   Co.,  Cambridge, 
Ohio. 


The  Rigid  Strength 
of  "Ship-Lap"  Blocks 

Preston-Lansing  bin  walls  are  units.  "Ship-lap"  joints 
bind  block  against  block — twisted  steel  re-enforcing  ties  the 
rows  together.  Such  compact  construction  precludes  danger 
of  strain,  holds  back  water  and  air. 

Tile  is  the  lasting  material  for  bins — Preston-Lansing 
superior  blocks  give  you  its  full  durability.  Proof  against  fire, 
water,  frost,  moisture,  vermin.  First  cost  is  only  cost.  Write 
today  for  special  folder  and  ask  about  our  engineering  service. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 

Dept.  414,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Factories  at 


New  Brighton,  Pa., 
Uhrichsville,  O., 


Brazil,  Ind., 

Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 


LI»  *•     s?  to  irk  * 
Tile  Grain  Bins 


50%  DISCOUNT 

From,  Present  Selling  Price  on  Three  Farm  Fanning  Mills. 

One  of  the  Best  Mills  Made.   Write  Quick. 
FARMERS  ADV.  BUREAU 

650  Transportation  Building,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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for  this  Free  Book  on  "Corn-Saver '  Cribs  &  Bins 

We  want  every  farmer  who  reads  this  paper  to  have  a  copy  of  our  valuable  new  book— the  biggest  and  finest  book  ever 

Eublished  on  how  to  store  your  corn  and  grain  for  profit  and  without  losses.  It  tells  how  the  better  marketing  plans,  urged 
y  the  Farm  Bureau,  will  increase  your  profits.  How  thousands  of  farmers  are  getting  the  biggest  prices  for  their  crops 
every  year.  This  book  reveals  how  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  corn  and  grain  is  destroyed  each  year  by  rats,  mice,  fire 
and  thieves  on  farms  where  the  ordinary  wooden  structures  are  used.  Our  free  book  shows  how  a  Martin  "Corn-Saver" 
Crib  and  Bin  will  enable  you  to  get  bigger  profits  from  your  crops  and  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  loss  and  waste. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  that  explains  how  the  patented  construction  of  a  Martin  Combination  Crib  and  Bin 

really  gives  you  two  indestructible  store  houses  for  the  price  of  one.  It  describes  how  these  modern  structures  are  built,  so  (hat  you  can  store  wheat, 
oats  or  rye  in  them  as  well  as  corn— it  tells  all  about  the  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins  in  detail,  and  shows  how  this  up-to-date  method  of  storing  corn  and  grain 
will  enable  you  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  save  enough  of  your  crops  to  pay  for  itself  within  a  year  or  two. 


Martin^Cri 


Safe*  Storage  for  All  Vout*   Com   And  Cratn 


Disease  carrying  rats  and  mice  that  destroy  your  good  corn  and  grain  will 
not  stay  on  a  farm  where  the  Martin  "Corn-Saver"  Crib  and  Bin  is  used.  It 
shuts  off  the  food  supply  of  these  dirty  pests  and  starves  them  out.  With 
your  corn  and  grain  stored  in  a  Martin,  you  stop  your  losses.  Birds  cannot 
get  in— thieves  cannot  steal  it— lightning  or  fire  cannot  damage  it— not  a 
single  bushel  of  your  crop  will  be  destroyed  or  wasted. 
Built  of  heavy,  corrugated,  galvanized  steel,  it  will  never  need  painting  or 


repairs — cheaper  than  a  wooaen  Duuaing  to  start  witn  ana  win  last  a  life- 
time. A  Martin  comes  in  sections  and  is  easily  erected  in  a  few  hours 
time — no  special  tools  required — once  erected  on  your  farm  it  is  there  to 
stay — no  more  trouble  or  bother  for  years  to  come,  and  absolute  protec- 
tion for  every  bushel  of  corn  and  grain  you  raise.  Martin  Combination 
Cribs  are  made  in  Circular,  Oblong,  or  Double  shed  style,  in  sizes  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  farm,  from  100  to  10,000  bushels  capacity. 


Send  for  Our  FREE  Book  and  Special  OFFER 

Every  keen,  wideawake  farmer  in  this  state  will  want  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  that  explains  about  these  modern  all 
metal  cribs  and  bins.  This  book  tells  how  Martins  are  bringing  greater  profits  and  are  saving  crops  and  making 
money  for  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


Use  the  Coupon 

Write  for  this  big  free  book  today,  and  our 
libera)  offer  for  early  orders.  It  costs  only  a 
postage  stamp  to  get  it-  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  to  us  at  once,  and  we  will  send 
the  book  by  return  mail.  Send  coupon  NOW. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 

Dept.   6       Adams  St. 
Mansfield,  Ohio 


Th*  Capacity  of  thla 
Martin  la  2110  buah- 
•  !•  of  corn  or  3328 
buahaisof  whaat 
or  oata. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dept.   6       Mansfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  book  and  special 
low  prices  on  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins.  This  does  not  obli- 
gate me  in  any  way. 

Name  •  • 

Post  Office  

State  R.F.D  I'... 

I  desire  storage  for  bu.  corn  bu.  grain 
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cheerful;  we  need  to  keep  up  our 
faith  in  the  people  of  this  great  state 
and  nation.  Our  soil  is  unequalled 
and  our  resources  unlimited.  Slowly 
and  surely  we  shall  return  to  nor- 
malcy. We  need  neighborliness,  kind- 
ness, friendship,  cheerfulness  on  the 
way." 


The 

U.  S.  G.  G. 


Here,  as  in  other 
states,  the  big 
outstanding  ques- 
tion of  the  hour 
with  the  farmer  elevators  is  the 
United  States  Grain  Growers,  Incor- 
porated. Secretary  Frank  Myers 
spoke  two  hours  on  the  subject  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  For  another  half 
hour  he  answered  questions.  In  his 
address  Frank  went  back  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  of  seven- 
teen. He  reviewed  their  work  and 
explained  the  plan.  The  auditorium 
was  well  filled  with  grain  solicitors 
and  grain  receivers  from  a  number 
of  markets  who  listened  with  interest 
to  note  the  progress  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
Some  had  expected  that  the  speaker 
would  go  beyond  a  review  of  the  past 
and  a  drive  for  membership,  and  give 
them  some  ideas  of  the  marketing  and 
financing  plan.  The  speaker  stated 
that  plans  had  been  developed  for 
handling  grain,  but  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  officers  it  was  better  not  to 
discuss  them  publicly  prior  to  their 
annual  meeting  in  March. 

There  was  considerable  talk  in  the 
lobby  regarding  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  by 
all.  It  was  stated  that  there  was 
some  politics  being  played  by  the 
grain  solicitors  and  by  certain  man- 
agers who  do  not  believe  in  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.  They  claimed  for  instance 
that  in  the  new  districting  of  the 
state  Mr.  Cottington  and  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  were  from  tffe  same  territory,  that 
Mr.  Cottington  was  neutral  on  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.,  and  that  Mr.  Middleton 
is  head  of  the  organization  depart- 
ment in  Iowa  and  should  therefore  be 
defeated  for  state  director.  In  our 
opinion  this  is  mostly  rumor.  Neither 
Mr.  Cottington  nor  Mr.  Middleton  was 
an  active  .candidate  for  reelection. 
Mr.  Middleton  stated  to  those  who 
approached  him  that  he  already  had 
too  many  jobs  and  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  relieved  than  to  be  re- 
elected. It  also  worked  out  that  Mr. 
E.  H.  Huibregtse  who  was  the  man- 
ager at  Hull  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Sweeney 
of  Sheldon  were  not  returned  to  the 
board. 


The  new  board 
of  directors  is 
made  up  chiefly 
of  the  old  mem- 
bers, however,  and  are  as  follows:  C. 
H.    Nelson,    Garner;    C.    M.  Dyer, 


The  New 
Board 


Spencer;  B.  D.  Morton,  Rockwell 
City;  R.  A.  Holman,  Rockwell;  S.  J. 
Cottington,  Stanhope;  Simon  Kem- 
merer,  Ames;  J.  D.  Merritt,  Glidden; 
P.  A.  Lund,  Cedar  Falls;  R.  W.  Car- 
ter, Sergeant  Bluffs. 

The  insurance  company  held  an  in- 
teresting session  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  J.  C.  Reisdeil, 
of  Glidden;  J.  B.  Tellem,  Gowrie,  and 
C.  H.  Nelson,  Garner,  as  directors. 
J.  A.  Shorthill  of  Omaha  was  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  E.  P. 
Hubbard  of  Nebraska.  This  is  a  good 
substantial  company  doing  business  at 
a  low  rate  and  every  company  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  should  give  it 
patronage.  It  belongs  to  the  farmers, 
is  operated  most  economically  and  has 
always  met  its  claims  promptly. 

-    c  .         The  resolutions 

A  Suggestion  which  follow  con- 
on  Resolutions  *aint  atU  impofflr- 

tant  items  offi- 
cially acted  upon  by  the  convention. 
Here  a  suggestion  could  well  be  made. 
The  average  farmer  is  not  handy  with 
a  lead  pencil  and  cannot  write  a  reso- 
lution. Nevertheless,  in  a  body  of 
several  hundred  farmers  there  are 
always  a  number  who  have  good  prac- 
tical suggestions.  Resolutions,  to  be 
of  much  value,  should  be  discussed  by 
the  delegates.  They  should  cover  the 
subjects  on  the  program  and  matters 
of  interest  to  the  convention  and  to 
the  association.  They  should  effect 
the  work  that  the  association  is  doing 
and  intends  to  do. 

The  usual  plan  is  to  appoint  a  reso- 
lutions' committee  consisting  of  three 
to  five  men  who  spend  the  late  hours 
of  the  night  trying  to  put  in  shape 
their  ideas  regarding  the  association 
and  many  other  things.  Then  it  is  a 
rule  to  wait  until  the  convention  is 
ready  to  adjourn  and  to  read  the  reso- 
lutions through  and  adopt  them  as  a 
whole.  This  was  precisely  what  was 
done  at  the  Iowa  Convention.  For- 
tunately there  were  quite  a  large 
number  of  delegates  present  when 
the  resolutions  were  passed.  Wouldn't 
it  be  worth  while  to  try  a  convention 
once  in  which  there  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  each 
one  to  be  thrashed  out  and  finally 
acted  upon  at  the  close  of  the  discus- 
sion upon  it?  Presidents  of  our  asso- 
ciations, at  least,  should  urge  fre- 
quently upon  the  delegates  to  bring 
up  any  matters  concerning  them  for 
passage  or  for  reference  to  the  reso- 
lutions' committee. 

Anyway,  the  following  resolutions 
are  all  good.  They  were  unanimously 
passed  by  the  delegates,  and  are  in 


Easy  Now  to  Kill 
Every  Rat  and  Mouse 

Startling  New  Discovery  Gets  Rid 
of  Every  One — Not  a  Poison 

Absolute  freedom  from  rats  and  mice  is  now 
assured  everyone.  No  more  trapping  and 
poisoning  iust  a  few.  Clean  out  the  whole 
bunch,  old,  young,  big  and  little.  Rats  do 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage,  carry 
cholera,  plague,  kill  chickens,  destroy  grain, 
damage  buildings,  merchandise  and  carry  dis- 
ease into  every  home. 


Chemists,  after  working  for  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  Chas.  M.  Hick,  a  Chicago  chem- 
ist, discovered  this  wonderful  new  scientific 
rat  killing  virus  called  HICK'S  RAT  KILLER. 
It  kills  every  rat  or  mouse  on  your  place. 
Most  wonderful  of  all  it  does  not  harm  any- 
thing but  rats,  mice  gophers,  and  other  ro- 
dents. It  is  harmless  to  children,  pets,  poul- 
try and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  can  be  spread 
anywhere  and  will  kill  only  rats  and  mice. 
One  rat  or  mouse  infects  the  others  and 
soon  the  whole  colony  is  wiped  out.  There 
is  no  smell  or  odor  for  they  run  outside  for 
water  and  die  away  from  the  building. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Hick's  Rat 
Killer  will  kill  every  rat  or  mouse  on  your 
place  that  he  is  making  a  special  guaranteed  offer 
of  three  regular  full  sized  double  strength  $L00 
bottles  for  the  price  of  one.  Use  one  your- 
self according  to  the  simple  directions  on  the 
bottle,  and  sell  the  other  two  to  your  neigh- 
bors at  one  dollar  each,  thus  getting  your 
own  free,  and  making  two  dollars  profit.  Mr. 
Hick  will  also  tell  you  how  you  can  make 
more  money  by  telling  your  friends  about  it. 
You  should  clip  this  article  out  now  for  this 
offer  may  not  appear  again. 

Send  no  money;  just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  deposit  with  the  postman  $1.00  and 
postage  when  the  three  bottles  arrive.  It 
costs  you  nothing  if  it  does  not  do  the  work 
as  Mr.  Hick  positively  guarantees  to  refund 
your  money  any  time  after  thirty  days  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.     Write  to 

CHAS.  M.  HICK  &  CO. 

Dept.  241,  1018  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


SoilTested-/fee» 


Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soiL  Test 
it  yourself.  We  send  all  necessary 
testing  materials  FREE — no  obli- 
gation. Get  latest 
HOLDEN  Lime  and 
Phosphate  Distribu- 
tor price  today. 


If   ordered  together. 

_  Freight  Paid  eaat  of  the 
Rockies,    Hot  water — copper 
tanks— double  walls — dead  air 
_  space  — double  glass  door3  — 
shipped  complete,  all  setup  ready  to  use. 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Drooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Drooder  -  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  buy 
until  you  get  our  1922  catalog.  (2J 
WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  00.     Dept.  122  Racine,  Wis. 
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BABY 
CHIX 


From  Great  Layers.  Full-blooded  stock. 

One  Grade-The  Best. 
3^"'  \    One  oi  the  Largest 
^"nS^D'-M    and  Best  Equipped 
Hatcheries  In  the 
WORLD. 
Over  50.000  Chlx  Weekly. 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  and 
guaranteed  95%  alive  delivery. 

Customers  report  hens  as  laying  280 
eggs  a  year  from  our  stock. 
Get  our  famous  blood  lines  of 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
Mlnorcas. 
Get  our  low  prices  first,  before  ordering. 
We  save  you  money. 
Large  instructive  catalog  free. 

FARROW  BIRSB  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL 


Guaranteed  to  Kill  and  Remove  Hog  Worms  in 
24  Hours.  Stop  all  live  stock  losses  from  Worms 
Now  Devil  Worm  Capsules  are  the  quickest, 
surest,  easiest  and  cheapest  method.  Used  and 
recommended  everywhere.  Will  kill  and  remove 
-worms,  put  animals  in  perfect  condition.  Money 
■back  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason.  Send  trial 
order  NOW. 

1  (\t\  Red  DeTil  CaPsules-  sft  otJn'  tC  71* 
lvU  struments,  full  instructions,  Pre-  $0.10 

paid,   to  you  for  ■  , 

Extra  capsules  sent  prepaid:  25-S1.50;  100-S4.7&; 
60O-$20;  l,000-$39. 

CHARLES  M.  HICK  &  CO. 
1018  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  151,  Chicago,  111. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


BROOKS'  APPLI- 
ANCE, the  modern 
scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discov- 
ery that  relieves  rup- 
ture, will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  Air  Cush- 
ions. Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  to- 
gether as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  It. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free. 
Send  name  and  address  to- 
day. 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  151  D  State  Street, 
Marshall,  Mich. 


PAIN 


From  Rheumatism 


can  be  relieved  and 
health  restored  by  a  treatment  that 
has  been  successfully  used  for  many 
years  by  an  experienced  rheumatism 
specialist  in  his  private  practice.  Due 
to  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
this  treatment  is  now  within  the  reach 
of  all.  If  you  have  Neuralgia,  Head- 
aches, Backache,  Sore  or  Inflamed 
Joints,  Shooting  Pains  or  Neuritis,  you 
can  get  rapid  relief.  Write  to  Dr. 
Klaus  and  tell  your  trouble,  giving  de- 
tailed symptoms  and  enclose  $3.00  for 
individual  treatment.  Advice  given 
free. 

"No  Free  Samples— No 
Free  Trials'*— 

because  the  Ingredients  of  this  treatment  are 
expensive  and  are  put  up  by  a  reputable 
physician.  It  will  not  be  sent  without  knowl- 
edge of  your  ailment  as  each  case  Is  treated 
Individually.  Can  be  obtained  only  from 
Dr.  Klaus,  M.  D.,  2316  Marshall  Blvd., 
Chicago.  111. 

Not  a  "Patent"  Medicine 

Write   today    »nd    take    advantage   of  this 
opportunity. 


so  far  as  they  go  a  true  expression 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  convention. 

The  Resolutions 

I.  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Commercial  Club  and  city  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  for  the  courtesies  extended 
our  organization. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  Farmers*  Grain  Deal- 
ers' convention  assembled  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
the  home  of  our  junior  senator,  W.  S.  Ken- 
yon,  extend  to  him  greeting  and  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  wonderful  work  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers  and  grain  growers  and  especially 
applaud  his  actions  in  our  behalf  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  farm  bloc  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  for 
which  we  give  our  hearty  approval,  and  we 
request  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger  and 
Chronicle. 

III.  Resolved,  That  we  as  "Farmers'  Grain 
Dealers"  heartily  endorse  the  stand  taken  by 
the  agricultural  bloc  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture and  that  no  greater  service  could  be 
rendered  us  in  the  future  than  the  promotion 
of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes 
deep  sea  waterway,  thereby  making  our  Great 
Lakes  cities  of  the  central  west  practically 
seaport  cities  with  direct  water  communica- 
tion with  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
that  we  use  our  influence  to  elect  legislators 
that  will  work  for  our  interests  as  farmers. 

WANT  PROTECTION 

IV.  Whereas,  Manufactured  products  are 
given  protection  against  foreign  competition, 

Resolved,  That  Congress  give  our  basic  in- 
dustry of  agriculture  adequate  protection 
against  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
products. 

V.  Resolved,  That  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation along  co-operative  marketing  lines  be 
emphasized  and  encouraged  by  our  elevator 
companies  and  the  practice  of  holding  farm- 
ers' gatherings  where  they  can  mingle  and 
listen  to  public  addresses  be  made  the  great- 
est use  of. 

VI.  Resolved,  That  every  company  place 
the  official  organ,  our  "American  Co-operative 
Journal,"  in  the  home  of  every  stockholder 
in  order  that  we  may  have  the  loyal  support 
of  the  individual  farmers  in  our  state  and  na- 
tional work. 

NEED  STATISTICS 

VII.  Whereas,  There  is  great  need  for  more 
reliable  statistics  on  crop  and  grain  supplies 
throughout  the  world  and  the  probable  effect 
of  such  supply  upon  prices  for  grain  and  live- 
stock and  our  department  of  education  and 
information  has  founded  the  service  through 
which  we  are  already  getting  regular  reports 
on  these  items. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  we  instruct 
our  association  to  join  with  the  American  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company  and  with  simi- 
lar farmers'  grain  dealers'  associations  in 
other  states  in  financing  such  service  in  mak- 
ing it  thoroughly  reliable,  comprehensive  and 
efficient. 

RAILROAD  RATES 
VIII.  Whereas,  The  several  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  strictly 
interpreted,  would  give  them  complete  author- 
ity over  the  entire  field  of  transportation, 
sweeping  aside  all  authority  as  to  the  states 
over  internal  transportation  affairs,  and 

Whereas,  The  freight  and  passenger  rates 
are  unduly  burdensome  to  the  producers  and 
customers,  and  with  the  realization  that  any 
commission  so  overburdened  with  responsibili- 
ties as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
it  is  and  will  be  a  physical  impossibility  for 
them  to  function  so  as  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  shippers  on  matters  relative  to  adjust- 
ment of  claims,  passenger  fares,  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  No  consideration  has  been  given 
apparently  to  the  low  cost  of  construction  and 
operation  in  the  prairie  states,  we  consider  it 
unwise  to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  greatest  power  ever 
given  to  a  body  of  men  in  peace  times. 


Resolved,  That  our  delegation  in  Congress 
should  use  its  utmost  endeavor  to  have  Sec- 
tion 15-A  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
repealed,  and  such  action  taken  as  will  clearly 
indicate  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  over  its  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  send  a  copy  hereof  to  each  senator 
and  each  member  of  Congress  from  Iowa. 

IX.  We  restate  our  oft  repeated  determina- 
tion to  enter  the  terminal  markets  with  a 
farmer-owned  selling  agency. 

We  approve  of  the  purposes  and  principles 
upon  which  the  United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  was  founded,  as  stated  at  the  ratifica- 
tion convention  April  1,  1921.  We  recommend 
and  urge  that  they  shall  bring  out  a  practical 
selling  and  financing  plan  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  and  urge  that  the  personnel  of 
the  management  be  such  as  to  guarantee  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  operation  and  insure 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  selling  organiza- 
tion shall  be  built  up  on  and  controlled  by 
farmer-owned  elevators  and  their  stockholders. 

X.  Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  present 
system  of  electing  our  county  superintendent 
of  schools  and  recommend  that  our  school  laws 
be  amended  to  elect  superintendent  of  schools 
at  the  regular  annual  school  election  in  March 
of  each  year;  also  we  recommend  that  the 
county  engineer  be  elected  by  a  vote  of  the 
people. 


A    c         ..  The  Editor-in- 

A  Sensation      Chief  of  the  pub. 

lihsing  company  sprang  a  sensation 
by  asking  the  delegates  at  the  big 
session    on     Wednesday  afternoon 
whether  they  thought  the  time  had 
come  in  the  history  of  our  movement 
when  we  should  sell  or  make  other 
disposition  of  the  AMERICAN  Co-OPER- 
ative  Journal.    He  pointed  out  that 
on  account  of  elevator  losses  many 
companies  wished  to  cancel  their  sub- 
scriptions this  year.    That  up  to  the 
present  time  the  business  had  paid 
its  way  and  could  now  be  sold  at  a 
profit  over  the  purchase  price.  He 
asked  the  delegates  if  they  wished  to 
sell  it  or  to  keep  it.   Almost  immedi- 
ately a  dozen  men  were  on  their  feet 
making  statements  as  follows:  "We 
need    our    American  Co-operative 
Journal  more  today  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.    It  has  been  the  life 
of  our  movement  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  dispose  of  it.    Do  not  reduce 
the  subscription  price  but  make  the 
p.  per  better."    "We  know  you  have 
been    handicapped   for   money  and 
patronage,  but  this  great  movement 
can  only  succeed  by  having  its  own 
organ,  and  we  will  give  you  what 
support  is  necessary." 

Mr.  Myers  then  asked  them  whether 
the  subscriptions  of  the  Journal 
should  be  limited  to  the  directors,  or 
whether  we  should  continue  to  send 
it  to  all  the  stockholders.  The  senti- 
ment was  overwhelmingly  for  sending 
it  to  all  the  stockholders. 

Hundreds  of  subscriptions  were  im- 
mediately received  for  the  February 
number  with  promises  from  everyone 
to  take  it  up  and  see  that  the  club 
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was  sent  from  each  company.  Fol- 
lowing the  discussion  a  resolution 
was  offered  from  the  floor  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  state  association  should 
co-operate  in  every  way  in  building 
a  large  subscription  list  from  Iowa 
and  maintaining  it.  This  was  unan- 
imously and  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported. Later  on  the  directors,  in- 
cluding the  old  and  the  new  board, 
voted  to  place  a  man  in  the  field  rep- 
resenting the  association  of  Iowa 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  secure  new 
members  to  the  association  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  official  papers. 

f  fir  oi  i  -ii  J-  W-  Shorthill, 
J.  W.  Shorthill  national  secre- 
tary, stuck  to  his 
last  like  a  good  shoemaker  that  he  is. 
His  subject  was  "Foundations  for 
Marketing." 

"Foundations,"  he  said,  "are  made 
up  of  hard  things — brick  and  mortar. 
You  fellows  are  bricks,  at  least  some 
of  you ;  others  are  stones,  in  the  foun- 
dation. The  bricks  and  stones  are 
held  together  by  mortar.  The  mor- 
tar in  our  market  foundations  which 
holds  us  together  is  the  interest  you 
feHows  have  in  each  other — the  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

"Winds  sometimes  blow  against 
buildings  and  sway  them  enough  to 
crack  the  foundations.  The  founda- 
tions of  some  of  our  elevators  are 
badly  cracked.  In  the  log  house  in 
which  I  lived  as  a  boy  the  chinks 
were  plastered  up  each  fall  by  my 
uncle.  This  was  necessary.  It  is  neces- 
sary now  to  plaster  up  the  chinks  in 
our  cracked  foundations  and  watch 
out  that  someone  does  not  come 
around  with  a  jimmy  bar  and  pry 
the  cracks  wider  open.  Let's  fill  up 
the  chinks  with  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

"Nineteen  twenty-two  will  be  a 
year  of  hard  competition.  Nearly 
every  competitor  of  a  farmers'  ele- 
vator in  the  country  has  a  good  ter- 
minal connection.  Our  elevators  will 
find  it  necessary  to  have  better  ter- 
minal connections  this  year  than  last, 
in  order  to  meet  the  hard  competi- 
tion. 

"I  know  of  a  company  that  let  a 
good  experienced  manager  go  and  re- 
placed him  with  a  cheap  man  to  whom 
they  are  to  pay  $60  a  month.  I  think 
this  is  a  mistake.  We  must  fix  our 
foundation,  but  we  can  hardly  do  it 
by  turning  off  experienced  men  and 
hiring  men  without  experience,  even 
though  they  can  be  secured  at  a  low 
price.  This  is  a  hard  year;  the  fight 
is  on;  competition  will  be  keen.  It 
is  more  important  to  work  than  to 
talk.  Everyone  should  go  home  from 
the  convention  and  talk  harder  than 
he  ever  talked  before  in  favor  of  the 
elevators.  We  must  not  let  our  ele- 
vators fail.  We  must  either  keep  our 
elevators  or  get  something  to  take 
their  places  that  will  be  just  like 
them." 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  excellent  talks  made  by 
Lawrence  Farlow,  Illinois  state  sec- 
retary; Fred  Stout,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Managers  Club;  Royal  Hol- 
brook  of  Ames,  or  of  the  excellent 
report  of  Secretary  J.  P.  Larson. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  report 
showed  the  association  as  doing  work 
of  big  value  to  Iowa  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors, and  the  other  talks  gave  real 
ideas  for  progress. 


A  scene  onBroaJway,  New  York,  in  1890. 
showing  the  density  of  overhead  wires 


The  same  scene  after  the  overhead  wires  were 
replaced  by  underground  cables 


Improvements 

The  history  of  the  telephone  is  a  record  of  constant 
improvement.  Only  by  numerous  inventions  and  ceaseless 
research  for  new  and  better  ways  has  the  present  standard 
been  reached. 

Two-score  years  ago  the  telephone  could  hardly  carry 
the  human  voice  across  a  city.  Now  it  carries  it  distinctly 
across  this  great  continent.  The  once  familiar  network  of 
overhead  wires  in  large  cities  has  been  replaced  by  systems 
of  underground  cables,  each  cable  containing  thousands  of 
slender,  sensitive  wires. 

Switchboards,  once  primitive  devices,  called  upon  to 
handle  only  a  few  connections  and  limited  in  their  work- 
ings, have  now  become  great  and  precise  mechanisms 
through  which  the  volume  and  complexity  of  telephone 
traffic  is  handled  with  mechanical  perfection. 

With  the  continued  growth  in  the  number  of  telephone 
users,  there  is  a  continued  increase  in  the  problems  of  speed, 
accuracy  and  speech  transmission. 

These  are  the  problems  forever  before  the  scientists  and 
engineers  of  the  Bell  System;  and  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, in  advance  of  necessity,  is  the  objective  of  this  great 
body  of  specially  trained  experts. 

The  Bell  System  will  continue  the  improvements  neces- 
sary to  maintain  its  standard  of  service,  which  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  telephone  service  in  the  world. 

"  Bell  System  " 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


"PIGS  IS  PIGS" 

And  they  will  try  to  root  their 
way  through  any  fence  ever 
built  —  but     they     can't  —  if 
Decatur  fence. 
Made  for  every  farm  use. 

See  your  dealer  for  Decatur  Fence  or  write  us 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

DECATUR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  78-N  Decatur,  HI. 
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BABY    CH  IX — "LOWEST  PRICES" 

Full  blooded,  best  laying  strains.  As- 
sortment Leghorns,  Hox,  Reds,  Aneonas, 
Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  Orplnfitons.  We 
pay  postage.  Quick  delivery.  95%  de- 
livery Free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
Universal  Baby  Chick  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois 


—  OLD  KENTUCKY- 

KTOBACCO 


Direct  From  Our  Farms  to  You 

The  Cream  of  the  finest  crops  Kentucky's  bountiful 
soil  can  produce-ripe,  rich  leaves— smooth  and  mel- 
low-with  that  rare  old-fashioned  flavor  and  fra- 
grance that  only  the  proper  "aging"  can  Prod"^^,6 
bank  on  it  you  have  never  tasted  a  finer  flavored, 
more  satisfying  tobacco inall 
your  life. 


Old 


Kentucky 
i  Homespun 
in  the 
Natural 
Leaf 
at  we 
Ship 


Rich,  Old  -  Fashion  Leaf 

Our  Famous  Old  Kentucky  Homespun  is 
no  more  like  manufactured  tobacco  than 
day  is  like  night— guaranteed  free  from 
chemicals  and  all  other  adulterations  that 
conceal  imperfections,  delude  the  sense  of 
taste  and  undermine  the  health. 

Grown  and  natured  in  Kentucky  s  finest 
soil,  cut  at  the  proper  time,  carefully 
selected,  aged,  mellowed,  cured  and 
"sweated"  by  the  samemethod  our  grand- 
fathers used  in  preparing  tobacco  for  their 
own  use  —  every  trace  of  harshness 
leaves  It  —  nothing  to  "bite"  your 
tongue  or  parch  your  mouth— nothing 
to  tire  your  taste.  Mellow  as  the  moon- 
light—fragrant as  the  rose.  Like  old 
wine  from  the  cellar  its  rich  fragrance 
permeates  the  air.  Thousands  of 
tobacco  lovers  the  world  over 
swear  by  its  inimitable  smoking  and 
chewing  qualities. 

"For  sixteen  rears  I  have  need  almost 
every  brand  on  the  market  but  pours  la  the 
best  1  ever  tasted." 

W.  E.  Swir«t,  St.  Marye,  Penn 
'Tobacco  satisfactory  In  every  way 


7 In  every  way.  I 
have  been— paying 
exhorbitant  prices  of  the  middlemen  In- 
stead of  buying-  direct  from  the  growers 

aesociat  on.^A  Retztaff.  Motenano,  Wash. 

"Say  men,  your  tobacco  ia  the  best  1  have 
had  Blnce  1868  when  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
I  smoked  together  In  the  Sunny  South.  Tell 
ell  the  old  soldiers  about  it." 

John  F.  Stout.  Libby.  Mont. 

ReduceYour 
Tobacco  Bill 

We  are  growers  of  tobacco  and  sell  none  but 
oirrowncroos-our  co-operative  marketing  plan 
eHminatea  all  revenue  tax -  all  middlemen  -  yea 
deal  direct  with  the  grower.'  .elocution  ther. eby 
saving  76  per  cent  or  more.  No  fancy  packages, 
no  decorations- just  Quality  and  lots  oyt. 

Money  Saving  Prices 

5  lbs.  $2.98  -  10  lbs.  $5.85 

(Wo  fay  AH  Shipping  Charge*) 

B  pounds  will  make  56  big  sacks  of  ™>*to^  66  c]l«vtom 
snioklne  twists.  With  each  order  we  send  complete  lUuBtrated 
Instructions  showing  how  to  make  granulajted  smoking,  old- 
faahlon  chewing  and  smoking  twists,  cigara,  etc. 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 

Pay  only  when  tobac- 
co arrives.  Try  it  for 
ten  days — 
If  ltTails 
to  please 
you  -  If  ft 
doesn't 
suit  your 
Uate  —  If 
for  any 
re  aeon 


We  Pay 
All 

Shipping 
Charges 


diaaatla  - 
fled,  aena 
It  back 
and  your 
money  will  be 
returned  prom,,., 
without    quibble  or 

Suestlon.     You  Risk 
othlng.  Sifcrn  and  mail  the 
coupon  today  and  enj'—  * 
tobacco  treat  of  your 


Oklahoma  Farm  Organizations 
Are  Co-operating 

Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Take  Steps  in  Co-operative  Buying  of 
Farm  Supplies  and  Elevator  Insurance,  and  Endorse 
Agricultural  Bloc  and  U.  S.  G.  G. 


TOBACCO  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  KY. 


I      TOBACCO  GROWERS  MS'N.  OF  KENTUCKY. 

I  Warehouse  80?  Mayfield,  Kentucky 

■  Send  roe  pear.da  of  Old  Kentucky  Homespun  Tobacco 

■  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  1  will  pay  lb"  price  of  ....on 
*  arrival.  Ifnot  satisfied  after  a  10-DAY  TRIAL,  I  will  return 
m  the  tobacco  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 

• 

S  N  ame    

■ 

■  Address  ■■  ••  •  

■  Enter  below  pounds  each  grade  wanted: 

J  SMOKING       — mild       — medium     — atronf; 


The 

Outstanding 
Feature 


One  of  the  most 
striking  and 
pleasing  features 
of  the  sixth  an- 
nual convention 
of  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers  Co-oper- 
ative Grain  Deal- 
ers Association,  held  at  Enid  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  18  and  19,  was  the  spirit  of 
harmony  shown  between  the  various 
social  organizations  of'  the  farmers 
of  Oklahoma  and  their  marketing 
organizations.  The  statement  was  re- 
peatedly made  that  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  Grange  and  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers  Elevators  were  working  hand 
in  hand  in  solving  the  farmers'  mar- 
keting problems,  not  only  selling  his 
grain  but  in  buying  his  produce. 

Instead  of  the 
HOW  They  elevator  ordering 

a  carload  of  po- 
Work  Together  tatoes  or  twine, 

for  instance,  and 
some  other  local  farmers  organiza- 
tion immediately  jumping  into  the 
field  and  ordering  another  carload 
of  exactly  the  same  commodity,  the 
manager  tells  the  secretary  of  the 
Farmers  Union  or  the  Grange  local 
what  he  is  going  to  order  or  takes 
the  matter  up  at  the  semi-monthly 
meeting  of  these  local  organizations 
and  finds  out  from  the  farmers  what 
quantity  of  such  goods  they  desire. 
In  this  way,  the  manager  has  his  car- 
load of  potatoes  sold  practically  be- 
fore he  orders  it.  When  it  arrives  in 
town,  he  immediately  notifies  the 
farmers  and  they  come  in  and  take 
the  goods  right  out  of  the  car. 

While  to  others  there  may  have 
been  more  important  matters  dis- 
cussed at  the  convention,  to  this 
writer  that  spirit  and  actually  put- 
ting into  practice  of  true  co-opera- 
tion, with  the  complete  overthrowing 
of  petty  jealousy  in  the  local  commu- 
.  nity,  was  the  most  important  feature. 

Another  striking 

No  Audited      P°;nt  7hif  +Je" 

veloped  at  this 
convention  is  the 
fact  that  not  one 
member  of  the 
Failed  state  association 

nor  any  Farmers 
Elevator  which  the  State  Association 
Audit  Department  has  audited  has 
failed  this  year,  although  there  have 
been  a  number  of  other  failures.  The 
reason  is  that  the  company  learns 
through  the  audit,  before  it  is  too 
late,  its  actual  condition,  and  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  a  failure.  In 
one  or  two  instances  heroic  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  companies 
from  going  on  the  rocks,  but  these 
measures  were  taken.  None  of  these 
companies  were  members  of  the  state 
association. 
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Victory 
Jubilation 


Inc. 


The  convention 
was  in  so  me 
measure  a  jubi- 
lation over  a  vic- 
tory that  the 
state  association  has  made  in  the  mat- 
ter of  distribution  of  cars.  Two  years 
ago,  they  demanded  that  grain  cars 
be  distributed  in  time  of  car  shortage, 
according  to  the  amount  of  grain  on 
hand  and  ready  for  prompt  loading. 
This  was  the  theory  of  the  railroads 
but  not  the  actual  practice,  so  the 
state  association  went  after  the  State 
Railway  Commission  to  get  it  to  order 
such  a  method  of  distribution.  Camp- 


Company  Has 


Walter  B.  Jesse,  President 

bell  Russell,  State  Railway  Commis- 
sioner of  Oklahoma,  was  on  hand,  as 
he  put  it,  to  tell  them  what  they  had 
already  done  in  order  that  they  could 
feel  good  about  it. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a 
A  Philosopher    great  little  phi- 

losopher.  Among 
other  gems  that  he  let  drop  were  the 
following : 

"I  have  seen  the  farmers  movement 
develop  from  wind  jamming  to  the 
present  day,  when  you  get  down  to 
actual  business." 

"We  believe  what  we  must  believe, 
based  on  the  information  that  we 
have." 

"You  may  not  know  everything, 
which  is  an  indication  that  you  have 
been  attending  strictly  to  your  own 
business'  and  leaving  some  things  to 
others,  whose  business  it  is." 

"I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  give  an 
opinion." 

"Back  fn  the  early  days,  when 
Oklahoma  was  merely  an  extension 
of  the  Kansas  wheat  fields,  we  did 
stand  for  having  the  rates  discrim- 
inatory, but  now  we  do  not  propose 
to  have  them  so,  if  we  can  prevent  it. 
Rates  in  1918  in  Oklahoma  went  up 
160  per  cent  against  125  per  cent  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.    It  was  not 


intentional,  Dut  the  jod  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  that  time  was  to  keep 
everyone  thinking  they  were  making 
money,  so  they  would  enjoy  the  war." 

"You  farmers  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  fifty,  and  have  either  gray  hairs 
or  no  hair  at  all,  talk  most  of  the 
days  when  you  were  young.  You  tell 
of  your  hardships  and  how  you  had 
to  labor  when  you  did  not  have  any 
money.  You  always  refer  to  those 
days  as  'the  days  which  made  real 
men.'  Cheer  up!  you  have  some  more 
of  those  'man  making'  days  in  pros- 
pect now." 

Much  practical  information  came 
out  of  the  session,  which  the  delegates 
took  into  their  own  hands. 


Dockage  in 
Grain 


The  subject  of 
docking  grain 
when  it  is  musty 
was  one  of  great 
interest  and  con- 
siderable discussion  of  it  was  held. 
Chairman  Braught  stated  that  when 
a  man  brought  him  grain  which 
should  be  docked  according  to  the 
Federal  Grain  Standard,  he  paid  the 
farmer  the  price  according  to  what 
he  received  for  the  grain  at  the  ter- 
minal market.  He  stated  that  he 
treated  them  all  alike. 

Mr.  Schultz  from  Carrier,  Okla., 
said  that  when  wheat  was  musty  and 
weighed  fifty-six  or  sixty  pounds  it 
graded  No-  5  just  the  same  as  the 
wheat  that  weighed  52  or  53  pounds. 
"They  dock  me  at  the  other  end,  10 
to  12  or  as  high  as  17c  and  so  I  must 
dock  the  farmer.  They  also  take  lc 
off  for  live  weevil.  I  would  rather 
not  handle  musty  wheat  than  buy  it, 
but  I  must  do  it.  The  man  with  low 
grade  wheat  always  thinks  you  are 
robbing  him,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  would  rather  not  buy  it,  be- 
cause of  the  grief  that  invariably 
comes  from  it.  We  keep  this  musty 
wheat  separate  and  ship  it  as  musty 
wheat,  shipping  only  in  carloads  and 
taking  our  punishment  when  it 
come9." 

Statements  were  general  that  the 
managers  receive  more  for  their 
musty  wheat  when  they  shipped  it  to 
Kansas  City  and  sold  it  on  its  merits 
on  the  grain  exchange  than  when 
they  shipped  it  to  the  Gulf  for  export. 

The  subject  of 
Insurance  insurance  once 

more  came  up  in 
Oklahoma  and  it  was1  the  sentiment 
that  although  no-  contract  could  be 
made  with  any  company  whereby 
lower  insurance  could  be  secured  for 
the  elevator  company,  it  was  possible 
and  the  secretary  had  already  made 
arrangements  whereby  he  as  an  in- 
dividual wa9  to  secure  a  commission 
on  the  insurance  placed  through  him 
acting  as  agent  for  an  insurance 
company. 

Oklahoma  does  not  yet  have  its 
state  secretary  on  full  time,  this  be- 
ing impossible  because  of  the  low 
state  association  dues  and  because 
of  the  comparative  newness  of  the  as- 
sociation and  the  small  number  of 
farmers'  elevators  in  the  state.  In 
order  that  the  state  secretary  might 
devote  his  full  time  to  the  work  of 
the  association,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  if  he  could  offer  them  the 
same  accommodations  and  as  low  rates 
of  insurance  as  other  companies  of 
the  state,  members  should  place  their 
insurance  through  him  as  an  indi- 


T%\A  This  Ever  Happeiv 
VX%L^    To  Ybw  ? 


T 


Poor  fences  are  a  constant  source  of  loss— destroyed 
crops— foundered  stock— labor  of  continual  repairs— all  help 
to  drain  your  pocket  book.  You  can  save  this  loss— this  con- 
stant worry  once  and  for  all  by  fencing  your  fields  with 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  fencing.  Fences  that  have  long  been  neg- 
lected because  of  prohibitive  war  time  fence  prices  can  now  be 
replaced  very  economically.  Good  fences  pay  big  dividends,  always. 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  is  the  most  economical  fence  to  buy  because 
its  construction  gives  it  greater  durability— it  requires  fewer  posts— 
doesn't  bag  or  sag— resists  rust— costs  less  for  repair.  The  famous  Square 
Deal  Knot  holds  the  strong  one  piece  stay  wires  to  the  big  sturdy  strand  wires 
with  a  "grip  that  cannot  slip." 

Free  to  Farm  Owners— Write  for  it 

Send  name  and  address  and  get  our  latest  catalog  of  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE. 

We  will  also  send  you  free  a  copy  of  Ropp's  Calculator- 
one  of  the  handiest  reference  books  ever  published  for  farmers 
-it  answers  practically  every  farm  problem.    Both  books 
FREE.  Write  today. 

Keystone  Steel  & 
Wire  Company 

6095  Industrial  St. 
Peoria,  III. 


Careful 
Inspection 

before  clos- 
ing at  night 

WOULD  HAVE 
PREVENTED 
THIS  FIRE 


DO  YOU  TAKE  THIS  PRECAUTION 
Mutual  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

LgFen! ES?*  Manaeers-  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Science  Discovers  Greatest 
Lice  Ki 

Changes  Old  Methods.    No  Dusting-  or  Spray- 
ing.   Birds  Delouse  Themselves.    Gives  Lasting 
Relief. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize  all 
the  methods  accepted  up  lo  now  for  keeping  poultry 
free  from  lice  and  mites.  This  wonderful  lice  killer 
keeps  the  birds  always  lice  free  without  the  poultry 
raiser  doing  any  work.  It  is  the  simplest,  easiest, 
surest  and  best  method  ever  discovered. 


Credit  for  this  marvelous  discovery  goes  to  Chas. 
M.  Hick,  a  Chicago  chemist.  Mr.  Hick  is  already 
favorably  known  to  tho  poultry  world  as  ttie  in- 
ventor of  the  famous  Hick's  Egg-Lay  Tablets  that 
make  the  hen3  lay. 

Hick's  Licekill,  which  is  the  name  of  this  sen- 
sational lice  killer,  is  a  liauld  that  Is  added  to  the 
drinking  water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the  system 
of  the  bird  comes  out  through  the  pores  and  every 
louse  or  mite  dies  or  leaves  the  body.  It  does  not 
injure  the  vitality  or  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat  and 
is  harmless.  A  few  days'  treatment  at  the  start 
and  Uien  a  little  in  the  drinking  water  one  or  two 
days  a  month. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  tnat  this  wonderful  liquid 
will  rid  your  flock  of  every  louse  or  mite  that 
he  is  offering  every  reader  of  this  paper  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  it  out  without  any  risk.  Send  no 
money,  just  your  name  and  address  to  Chas.  M.  Hick 
&  CO.,  1018  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  511,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  two  full  size  $1.00  bottles  of  this  supreme 
lice  remover  will  be  sent  you.  Furthermore,  as  an 
exceptional  offer.  Mr.  Hick  will  send  you.  at  no 
additional  cost,  a  regular  $1.00  box  of  Hick's  Egg- 
Lay  Tablets,  used  by  thousands  of  poultry  men. 
On  delivery  deposit  with  the  postman  $1.00  and 
postage.  If  after  a  two  week's  trial  you  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick  and  your  money 
will  be  Immediately  refunded. 


Our  New  No  freeze  Fountain 


TVl  E  most 
wonderful  no 
freeze  fountain 
on  the  market. 

It  keeps  water 
warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer, 
and  will  do  the 
work.  What  more 
do  you  want? 
We  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  poultry  and 
hoe  supplies.  Write 
for  catalogue  and 
prices. 


J.  Q.  CLARK  TANK  CO  ..Crawf ordsviHe.Inci. 


ONE  MAN  CAN  RUN  IT 


DO  YOUR  OWN  CEMENT  WORK  WITH  A 
LITTLE  WHIRLWIND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

Hand  and  power,  the  size  you  need  at  a 
price  you'd  like.  Work  done  In  one- 
flf  th  the  time.    Built  of  all  steel 
and  iron  like  the  $500  mixers 
but  simpler.    The  Leader  of 
Little  Mixers-  Perfect  work  In 
any  class  of  mixing.  Empties 
Clean,  Batch  of  about  3  cubic  ft. 
a  minute.  Only  practical  mixer 
for  fanner  or  contractor.  Satlifoe- 
tlon  guarantied  or  Monty  rafundtd.  Write 
for  circulars  or  order  from  thla 
advertisement  to  avoid  delay 
■     THE  UTILE  HHIRLWMD  MIXER  CO. 
45 1  8o«ld  St.  LA  CROSSE  HIS. 


8  MEN  CAN'T  STICK  IT 


Watch,  Knife  &Chain$2.gg 

Send  No  ^  ^- ^  ^3      -J  °' D' 


J^Xos  QCT3  _ 

"Tally 

Money  ^^^^■^■■^■■^^^^fiairaiiteed 

This  1921  model  Men's  or  Boys'  popular  16  size  perfect  time 
kooper  for  only  $2.95.  Solid  Sltverold  thin  model  cose,  open 
face,  stem  wind  and  net,  position  adiuntment,  fully  tested.  A  writ- 
ten guarantee  with  every  watch.  Preiient  given  with  cneh  natch. 
Send  no  money.  Simply  pay  the  postman  $2.96  and  the  watch 
and  present  Is  yours.  Pine  Gold  Killed  Watch  Chain.  SI. 00  extra. 
CONSOLIDATED  WATCH  CO..Dept.J2B  160N.WellsSt.,ChlcagO 


vidual.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one 
speaker  that  eventually  this  would 
mean  that  instead  of  the  state  asso- 
ciation dues  being  $30  or  more  that 
this  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
dues  to  $1.  No  reduction,  however, 
will  be  possible  on  the  insurance. 

Co-operation  be- 
Retail  Supplies  tween  local  farm- 
ers' organizations 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  farmers'  eleva- 
tors has  been  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Most  of  the  farm- 
ers' elevators  stated  that  they  are 
handling  profitably,  potatoes,  apples, 
flour,  binder  twine,  and  various  other 
commodities.  Mr.  Hendrickson  of 
Okeene  said  when  they  first  got  a 
carload  of  potatoes  in,  spuds  were 
selling  at  $3  a  bushel  at  the  local 
stores,  but  the  elevator  was  able  to 
sell  them  at  $2  and  make  money.  The 
stores  were  selling  apples  at  $1  a 
peck,  while  the  elevator  sold  at  $2.75 
a  bushel,  and  also  sold  cabbage  at 
3c,  againts  5c  and  6c  in  the  stores. 
They  also  handle  machinery  repair 
parts  and  have  made  big  money  for 
their  stockholders. 

The  manager  at  Nevada  said,  "The 
most  unpopular  man  in  town  is  the 
man  who  is  working  100  per  cent  co- 
operative. As  long  as  I  am  working 
for  the  farmers  I  am  working  for 
them.  I  get  stuff  and  sell  it  at  a 
fair  price  as  I  see  it  and  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  others.  We  got  in  two 
cars  of  Minnesota  potatoes  and  gave 
the  stockholders  the  benefit  of  the  car- 
load price.  We  expect  to  handle  be- 
tween 300  and  400  cars  of  hay  a  year. 
We  do  not  ask  anyone  what  margin 
we  can  handle  on." 

Mr.  Tally  of  Ho- 
A  Real  bart  told  of  their 

company,  which 
Company  is    probably  as 

progressive  as 
any  in  the  state.  "We  have  three  ele- 
vators," said  Mr.  Tally,  "with  a  tran- 
sit house  at  Hobart.  We  buy  any- 
thing the  farmer  has  to  sell.  We  do 
between  five  and  ten  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  chicken,  egg  and  creamery 
business  a  month,  and  have  handled 
a  hundred  cars  of  coal  and  300,000 
bushels  of  wheat  since  June  first.  Our 
chicken,  egg  and  creamery  business  is 
the  most  profitable  side  line.  We  get 
the  business  because  we  have  made 
the  farmers  a  good  market.  We  did  a 
flour  jobbing  business  for  a  year,  un- 
til we  decided  that  the  stores  were 
getting  too  much  profit,  so  we  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  40c  a  barrel 
profit.  We  are  selling  quite  a  bit  of 
flour. 

"At  the  end  of  each  month  we  almost 
invariably  show  a  profit.  We  paid  50 
per  cent  dividends  this  year  and  have 
100  per  cent  reserve.  In  five  months 
or  from  April  first  to  September  first 
of  this  year,  we  handled  the  business 
on  a  $.0257  margin  on  the  dollar. 
Of  this  amount  $.0147  was  operating 
expenses  and  $.011  was  profit. 

"In  our  poultry,  butter  and  egg  de- 
partment, the  employees  are  dressed 
in  white  and  we  give  cash  over  the 
counter  for  everything  we  buy.  In 
the  elevator  the  helpers  are  all  dressed 
in  uniform  suits  of  khaki  overalls. 
They  look  neat.  This  may  sound 
foolish  to  some  of  you,  but  it  pays. 
We  also  use  at  least  a  half-page 
advertisement  in  the  local  papers  at 
least  once  a  month,  with  smaller  ads 
in  the  other  issues." 


The  statements  of 
Handling  Oil    the  managers 

handling  oil  and 
and  Gas  gasoline  were 

■  somewhat  divid- 
ed. One  stated  that  he  lost  money  on 
oil,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
pumps  and  spilled  all  their  profits, 
while  another  company  operates  a 
tank  wagon  and  made  30  per  cent 
profit. 

Dr.  Beeson  of  the  State  University 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he 
made  an  appeal  to  the  state  for  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  to  go  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  This  was  heart- 
ily endorsed  by  the  delegates  in  con- 
vention. 

The  speaker  of 
The  (/.  S.  the  convention 

was  Frank  M. 
Grain  Growers  Myers,  secretary 

of  the  Farmers 
National  Grain  Dealers  Association. 
We  have  reported  so  many  different 


Paul  Peeler,  Vice-President 

speeches  on  this  subject  that  we  will 
not  go  into  detail  on  Mr.  Myers'  talk. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  reviewed  the 
formation  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  and 
pointed  out  their  hopes.  The  asso- 
ciation unanimously  endorsed  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.  and  asked  everyone  to  get 
behind  this  organization  and  help 
to  make  it  a  success. 

The  directors  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  as  follows: 

Walter  B.  Jesse,  Supply;  Paul 
Peeler,  Elk  City;  Harry  Jones,  Hy- 
dro; William  Schultz,  Carrier;  George 
L.  Hyde,  Shattuck;  Joe  Geisler, 
Greenfield;  J.  R.  Rees,  Tulsa.  Ad- 
visory member  is  W.  B.  Tucker  of 
Sayre,  who  is  to  confer  with  the 
Farmers  Union  and  the  co-operative 
elevators  relative  to  purchase  of  sup- 
plies through  the  union  exchange. 

These  directors  re-elected  Walter 
Jesse  of  Supply,  president;  and  elect- 
ed Paul  Peeler  of  Elk  City,  vice-pres- 
ident, and  made  arrangements  with 
J.  W.  Murphy  of  Enid,  Okla.,  to  serve 
another  year  as  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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Attend  the  Conventions 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

pany  will  occupy  the  center  of  the 
stage.  Come  to  Findlay  on  Feb.  22- 
23,  Phoenix  Inn,  and  hear  about  these 
successful  farmer  owned  selling  and 
buying  agencies. 

In  Kansas,  between  the  Wheat 
Growers,  the  Farmers  Union,  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers,  The  Equity  and 
the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion with  its  commission  company  at 
Hutchinson  and  its  desire  to  go  fur- 
ther, there  is  a  most  interesting  con- 
flict. Come  to  Salina  on  Feb.  22,  23 
and  24  and  find  out  what  the  other 
Farmers  Elevators  are  going  to  do. 

In  Indiana,  J.  B.  Brown  will  present 
the  National  Livestock  Association 
proposition,  and  J.  K.  Mason  will 
present  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers. 
The  gteinhart  Grain  Co.  (owned  by 
Indiana  Farmers  Elevators),  will 
also  hold  its  annual  meeting.  Meet- 
at  Wabash,  March  2-3. 

And  in  North  Dakota,  on  Feb.  28 
and  March  1-2  at  Devil's  Lake,  E.  G. 
Quamme  of  the  Federal  Farm  Land 
Bank  of  St.  Paul,  and  J.  F.  T.  O'Con- 
nor are  headliners  in  what  should 
prove  a  most  interesting  convention. 

Come  out.  And  if  you,  a  stock- 
holder, cannot  attend,  see  to  it  that 
the  company  sends  the  manager  and 
several  of  the  directors.  The  best 
way  to  get  good  ideas  is  to  mingle 
with  men  who  are  making  successes 
of  their  business.  These  are  the  men 
who  attend  the  conventions. 


-ACJ- 


A  Mean  Thing  to  Say 

"I  have  so  much  on  my  hands  at  present 
that  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"Why  not  try  some  soap  and  water? 


That  Covers  a  Lot 

The  man  who  spends  his  time  sitting  on  a 
nail  keg  at  the  grocery  store  ranks  as  a  pro- 
ducer along  with  the  hen  that  sits  on  a  door 
knob,  except  that  she  is  honest  in  her  inten- 
tions. 

Help! 

Here  is  a  household  hint  from  a  New  York 

"""To*  rid  the  pantry  shelves  of  red  ants, 
wipe  them  with  denatured  alcohol  every  few 

W6But"  how  are  we  going  to  make  them  hold 
still  while  we  give  them  an  alcohol  rub  7 — 
The  Gideon. 

His  Busiest  Week 

Father1 — Listen,  Marie  I  I  understand  that 
that  young  Van  Dusen  chap  is  a  loafer. 

Daughter— Listen,  papal  I  met  him  Mon- 
day He  took  me  motoring  on  Tuesday,  swore 
eternal  devotion  Wednesday,  proposed  Thurs- 
day, and  is  going  to  break  the  news  of  our 
engagement  to  you  tonight,  which  is  Friday. 
If  you  call  that  loafing  on  a  job,  1 11  give  up. 


Poor  Jones! 

Several  ladies  sat  in  the  clubroom  discuss- 
ing the  virtues  of  their  husbands  over  their 
knitting.  ...  ,  . 

"Mr.  Jones,"  said  one  of  them,  referring  to 
her  life  partner,  "never  drinks  and  never 
swears ;  indeed,  he  has  no  bad  habits." 

"Does  he  never  smoke?"  someone  asked. 

"Yes,  he  likes  a  good  cigar  just  after  he 
has  eaten'  a  good  meal.  But  on  an  average 
I  suppose  he  doesn't  smoke  more  than  once 
a  month." 

Some  of  her  club  mates  smiled,  but  she 
didn't  seem  to  understand  the  reason. 


ADRIAN® 

Steel  Drive  Fence  Posts 

TWO  TYPES  ANGLE-TEE 

In  1922  combine  your  order  for 
posts  and  fence  and  buy  in  mixed  car- 
lots  from  Adrian. 

The  elevator  man  who  has  been  handling 
100  to  1,000  posts  per  year  in  local  lots 
will  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  Adrian 
Plan. 

Get  the  benefit  of  car  load  prices  on 
both  Adrian  Posts  and  Fence  and  then  save 
the  difference  between  local  and  carload 
freight. 

ADRIAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  22 

ADRIAN  MICH. 


Guaranteed  to  Expel 
All  TheHog  Worms 
Or  Money  Refunded 


There's  no  guess- 
work about  kill- 
ing every  hog 
worm,  large  and 
small,  and  leav- 
ing the  hog's  stom- 
ach and  bowels  in 
perfect  condition  to  make  the  most 
weight  out  of  every  pound  of  feed  it 
eats,  if 


Wakefield's  100% 
Hog  Worm  Capsules 


"NO  MORE  WORMS   FOR  US"  are   used.     Besides    killing   the   worms  they 

carry  them  off  by  thoroughly  cleansing  the  entire  digestive  tract  and  putting  the  animal 
in  condition  to  take  on  weight  rapidly.  If  you  paid  $10.00  per  hog  you  could  not  find  a  more 
thorough  worm  remedy  than  WAKEFIELD'S  100%  WORM  CAPSULES,  which  sell  at  5c  each. 

READ  THESE  LETTERS 

"Gentlemen: 

"I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  had  very  fine 
resulfs  from  Wakefield's  100  per  cent  Hog  Worm 
Capsules,  and  will  order  more  soon. 
"Gallatin.  Mo.  FRED  L.  PIERCE." 


"Gentlemen:  The  Hog  Worm  Capsules  you  sent 
me  surely  did  the  business.  By  the  looks  of  my 
hogs  they  must  have  got  a  thorough  cleaning.  It 
is  my  first  experience  with  them  and  I  am  so  well 
pleased  will  use  them  again  next  year.  Only  wish 
you  could  put  them  in  the  hands  of  those  that  are 
not  aware  of  their  good  use.    Yours  truly, 

"Des  Moines.  Iowa.  ILTIS  &  OLSON." 

"Dear  Sirs:  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  your 
Worm  Capsules  and  recommend  them  highly.  Have 
tried  quite  a  few  different  kinds,  but  found  none 
so  Kood  as  yours.    Yours  truly, 

"Goose  Lake.  Lowa.     ARTHUR  ROHWEDER." 


"Gentlemen: 

"Please  send  me  100  more  of  Wakefield's  100  per 
cent  Hog  Worm  Capsules.  The  rapsules  you  sent 
me  last  week  surely  did  tne  work.     Yours  truly. 

"Lynd,  Minn.  HENRY  VOQT." 


5c  per  hog  will  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  a  runt  or  a  heavy  porker. 
PTIARA NTF F WAKEFIELD' S  100%  WORM  CAPSULES  are  quick  to  act  and  guar- 
ViU  AKAIN  1  EX.  anteed  to  be  100%  efficient,  or  we  refund  your  money.    We  have  been 
75  years  in  business  and  our  guarantee  is  good. 

100  WAKEFIELD'S  100%  WORM  CAPSULES  ?5.00  p, 

PIG  GUN  AND  JAW  OPENER  ■  •  -$l-5°  V"' 

FREE  Pig  Gun  and  Jaw  Opener  with  500  Capsules.  We  ^g^^  n  p  n 
pay  all  charges.    Order  today.  ^^^B  ' 

G.  WAKEFIELD  &  COMPANY  %^H0G 

Box  10C  Bloomington,  111. 


io  years  i 
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We  Suggest  a  Plan  of  Operation  for 

the  U.  S.  G.  G. 


"American  Co-operative  Journal: 
We  have  noted  your  article  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Journal  on  the 
U.  S.  G.  G..  in  which  you  state  that 
>ou  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  terminal 
grain  marketing  machine  owned  by 
farmers,  and  we  have  also  noted  that 
the  Nebraska  and  Ohio  associations 
are  going  ahead  with  their  own  plans, 
while  Kansas  seems  very  antagonistic 
to  the  present  plan.  Is  there  not 
some  way  by  which  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
can  go  ahead  on  lines  that  will  co- 
incide with  the  others,  and  all  work 
together  as  you  have  advised  in  all 
past  issues?" — A  Reader. 

Yes,  sir,  we  certainly  think  there 
is.  Our  position  as  publishers  of  a 
co-operative  paper  would  be  unten- 
able if  we  did  not  think  that  farmers 
could  work  together,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  if  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Associations,  the  Farm 
Bureaus,  the  Grange  and  the  Farm- 
ers Unions  could  not  work  together 
with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  to 
form  one  big  company  to  sell  grain. 


Facts 


First  let  us  face 

Present  Day     the  facts: 

The  U.  S.  G. 
G.  has  at  the 
present  no  announced  plan  of  financ- 
ing. Action  on  their  Farmers  Finance 
Corporation  was  deferred  until  the 
annual  meeting. 

Second,  they  cannot  be  financed  on 
the  memberships. 

Third,  farmers,  as  a  class,  are 
broke,  and  not  able  to  finance  a  hun- 
dred million  dollar  finance  corpora- 
tion. 

Fourth,  the  Farmers  Elevators  are 
not  in  good  position  financially,  but 
there  is  a  much  better  chance  of 
raising  $1,000  from  and  through  the 
Farmers  Elevator  than  by  any  other 
method. 

Fifth,  the  expense  of  selling  stock 
to  the  Farmers  Elevator  will  be  much 
less  than  attempting  to  sell  it  to  in- 
dividual farmers.  If  the  elevator  com- 
pany has  not  the  money  itself  or  can- 
not get  it  from  the  bank,  then  it  will 
know  whether  $1,000  more  of  stock 
could  be  sold  in  the  community  to 
finance  a  farmer  owned  terminal  sell- 
ing agency.  And  furthermore,  if,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  local  com- 
pany believes  in  this  terminal  ven- 
ture, they  will  sell  that  $1,000  or 
more  worth  of  stock  locally,  without 
any  expense  to  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  or 
any  other  organization. 

Sixth,  a  company  owned  by  many 
stockholders  would  be  unwieldy.  If 
the  stock  is  owned  by  the  Farmers 
Elevator  Company,  it  will  be  owned 
and  voted  by  the  unit  on  which  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  is  built. 

Seventh,  the  plan  of  Farmer  eleva- 
tor owned  commission  companies  is  in 


actual  operation  by  the  Co-operative 
Union  Elevator  Company  of  Ohio, 
the  Farmers  Commission  Companies 
of  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota. 

Eighth,  the  grain  exchanges  -have 
not  objected  and  could  not  object,  un- 
der any  law,  to  the  entry  onto  their 
floors  of  a  commission  company  owned 
by  Farmers  Elevators. 

Now  then,  with  these  basic  facts, 
let  us  go  further  and  suggest  the 
following  plan  of  operation.  It  is  not 
a  new  plan,  but  an  old  one,  in  actual 
operation  as  outlined,  and  proposed 
by  the  Farmers  Unions  two  years 
ago,  the  various  Farmer  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association,  and  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers  Associations  some 
time  ago.  It  is  a  plan  which  will 
provide  not  only  the  finances  but  the 
grain,  not  only  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
members,  but  of  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors that  are  not  members  of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
preserve  all  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc. 


Our  suggested 
Our  Suggested  plan,  is  as  fol- 
Plnn  lows: 

1  The  U.  S.  Grain 

Growers,  Inc.,  authorize  the  incor- 
poration of  a  subsidiary,  to  be  known 
by  some  such  name  as  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  Grain  Co.,  with  an 
authorized  capitalization,  say  of  $5,- 
000,000  half  of  it  to  be  common  stock, 
the  balance  to  be  8  per  cent  preferred. 
In  the  by-laws,  it  is  to  be  stated  that 
the  common,  or  voting  stock,  is  to  be 
owned  or  controlled  exclusively  by 
Farmers  Elevator  Companies,  and  no 
company  is  to  own  over  10  shares  of 
a  par  value  of  $500.  (This  provision 
is  made  so  that  when  there  is  no 
legal  or  other  objection  to  Co-opera- 
tive Companies  entering  the  grain 
exchanges,  it  can  be  changed  over 
to  the  Co-operative  law.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  start  can  be  made  to  selling 
grain  in  the  places  where  the  most 
business  is  done.) 

We  would  urge  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association,  one  of  the  Farmers 
Union  or  the  Equity,  or  which  ever 
other  organization  has  the  most 
Farmers  Elevators  affiliated  with  it, 
go  with  the  state  director  of  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.  to  each  board  of  directors 
of  Farmers  Elevators  in  the  various 
states,  and  take  from  them  pledges  to 
purchase  stock  in  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  Grain  Co. 


At  the  same  time  that  they  made 
this  pledge,  each  board  could  be  re- 
quested to  pass  a  resolution  embody- 
ing the  following  points: 

1.  That  the  manager  be  directed  to 
ship  all  grain  of  the  elevator,  U. 
S.  G.  G.  members  and  non-mem- 
bers to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
Grain  Co.,  except  in  case  the 
track  bid  of  this  company  was 
lower  by  l%c  than  the  bid  of 
other  grain  firms.  In  this  case, 
or  for  other  good  and  substan- 
tial reason,  the  manager  might 
be  permitted  to  sell  his  grain 
elsewhere.  In  case  he  did,  %c 
would  be  donated  to  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  G.  Co.  to  protect  it  from 
unfair  competition.  In  such 
case,  the  manager  must  report 

'  to  the  board,  showing  the  com- 
petitive bids,  etc. 

2.  The  manager  to  co-operate  in 
the  even  marketing  of  grain, 

•  gathering  of  statistics,  co-oper- 
ative hedging,  and  such  other 
practices,   etc,   as   are  inaug- 
urated by  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers Grain  Co. 
It  could  be  provided  that  this  reso- 
lution remain  in  effect  one  year  from 
the  date  of  its  passage,  and  in  case 
the  local  elevator  desired  to  take  it 
up  for  reconsideration,  they  would 
give  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Grain 
Company  30  days'  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  such  action. 

When  the  sum  of  $25,000  was 
pledged  in  territory  adjacent  to  any 
terminal  market,  a  meeting  would  be 
called  of  the  pledgees,  the  company 
incorporated,  officers  elected,  sales 
offices  opened  and  a  start  made  to  sell 
grain.  It  would  be  provided  in  the 
pledge  that  $100  would  be  advanced 
at  the  time  of  signing  the  pledge, 
50  per  cent  of  the  balance  at  the  time 
of  the  incorporation  meeting,  and  the 
balance  within  six  months  of  the 
time  of  incorporation.  It  would  also 
be  pledged  by  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers Grain  Company  that  the  money 
be  used  to  open  sales  offices  in  the 
territory  or  for  the  territory  which 
raised  the  money.  In  this  way,  Kan- 
sas money  would  be  used  to  open  sales 
offices  for  the  Kansas  Farmers  Ele- 
vators, Indiana  for  Indiana,  etc.  It 
would  also  be  provided  that  no  office 
would  be  opened,  nor  no  membership 
purchased  on  any  of  the  major  ex- 
changes until  at  least  $25,000  had 
been  subscribed,  and  in  Chicago, 
$50,000. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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SMASH  PRICES 

THROUGH  YOUR  N 


ELEVATOR 


If  you  don't  see  what  you 


Steel  Beds 

With  highest  grade  enamel  finishes. 
Has  2-inch  continuous  pillars,  lt's-in. 
oval  bottom  rods,  with  rectangular  fill- 
ing rods  J^xi  in.  A  beautiful  design. 
Weight  about  90  lbs.  A  stronger  and 
better  bed  is  not  made.  Made  in  widths 
4  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  and  3  ft.  3  in. 

Price  $9.55  for  any  width  finished  in 
white  enamel,  ivory,  vernis  martin,  or 
oxidized  copper. 

Price  $10.75  for  any  width  finished  in 
oak,  walnut  or  mahogany. 


High  Speed  Washer 

Made  of  best  materials  to 
be  had.  Tub  is  genuine 
iciln-dried  Louisiana  Red 
Cypress.  Heavy  balance 
wheel  mounted  under  tub. 
None  easier  Ito  operate. 
Shipping  weight,  about  100 
$15.30 


Corrugated  Round  Steel 
Tanks 


10-Bar  47-inch  Fence 

Galvanized 

Put  up. in  20,  30  and  40-rd.  rolls. 
Top  wire  No.  9,  bottom  No.  10, 
filling  wires  No.  12. 

Price,  12-in.  stays,  per  rod.. $0.38 
Price,    6-in.  stays,  per  rod..  .51 


Prices  are  for  20-gauge  galvanized 
steel. 
Diameter 

3  ft. 

4  ft.  2 

5  ft.  2 

6  ft.  2 

7  ft.  2 

8  ft.  2 


Height 
2  ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


Price 
$  5.60 
7.70 
9.75 
12.80 
15.85 
21.50 


Corrugated  Round-End  Tanks 


i 


Prices 

are  for 

20-gauge 

galvanized 

steel. 

Width 

Height 

Length 

Price 

2  ft. 

'  2  ft. 

4  ft. 

$  5.50 

2  ft. 

2  ft. 

6  ft. 

7.65 

2  ft. 

2  ft. 

8  ft. 

9.90 

3  ft. 

2  ft. 

6  ft. 

9.40 

3  ft. 

2  ft. 

8  ft. 

11.95 

3  ft. 

2  ft. 

10  ft. 

15.00 

Concrete  Mixer 

The  best  batch  mixer  to  be  vhad. 
Guaranteed  for  one  year  and  to  give 
satisfaction.  Capacity,  2  cubic  feet 
of  either  wet  or  dry  material.  Steel 
drum  makes  27  R.P.M.  Requires  1% 
H.P.  Height  over  all,  4  ft.  10  in. 
Width,  3  ft.  4  in.  Shoveling  height, 
3  ft.  6  in.  Pulley,  12x3.  Weight, 
about  225  lbs. 

Price   $32.50 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

Place  your  order  through  the  manager  of  your  Farmers  Elevator.  If  im- 
possible to  place  it  through  him,  you  may  send  it  direct  to  us,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  have  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Factory.    Terms:    Check  with  order. 

FARMERS  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

803-4  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-t teel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

521  Occidental  Bldg.                                       Fort  Branch 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana 


WARNER'S 

Wormshot  Capsules 


Guaranteed  to  till  ana  remove  In  24 
hours  the  Stomach  and  Intestinal  Worms 
that  infest  your 
hog's.  Government 
experts  say  chief 
ingredient  in 
Wormshot  Capsules 
for  hogs  is  the  best 
by  every  test  for  re- 
moving hog  worms. 
Drive  out  the  worms 
and  put  your  stock 
in  perfect  condition. 

Guaranteed  safe 
and  sure,  positively 
no  bad  after  effects. 

Wormshot  Capsules  for  Hogs 
1  flfl  Capsules,  set  instruments  as  iUustrat-      C  ge 
*vu  ed.  full  directions,  postpaid.  Only 

Extra  capsules,  postpaid:  25,  $1.50;  50,  $2.75, 
100,  $4.65  ;  500,  $19.50  ;  1000,  $38.00. 
Warner's  Instant  Lice  Powder.  Guaranteed  to 
kill  lice  in  one  minute  on  poultry,  horses,  cat- 
tle and  hogs.  Absolutely  safe  and  sure;  10-lb. 
can,  $2.15,  postpaid. 

Send  no  money.  Pay  on  arrival.  Money  back 
if  not  absolutely  satisfied.    Order  today — now. 

WARNER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
713  W.  Van  Buren  Street  Chicago,  111. 


Buy  your  Agri- 
cultural Gypsum 
now  for  increased 
yields  of  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Use  it 
on  manure  this 
winter  to  save 
valuable  nitrogen. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated book.  It 
is  free  1 


Gypsum  Industries  Association 

Dept.  70,  111  W.  Washington  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Agricultural  Gypsum  is  sold  by  Local  Dealers 


C0URTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  A 
Champion 
Wrench 

The  Champion  is 
the  handiest  tool  on 
the  farm.  Locks 
tight  automatically 
and  releases  instant- 
ly. Gives  greater  lev- 
erage with  less  effort. 
No  screws  to  adjust, 
no  spring  to  break, 
nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  Fits  any  size 
nut  or  pipe  in  a  sec- 
ond. 

Made  of  finest  heat 
treated  case  hardened 
steel. 

Price  $2.00.  Sold  on 
a  "satisfaction  or 
your  money  back" 
basis. 

Send  today  for  this  time  and  labor  saving 
wrench. 

CHAMPION  WRENCH  MFG.  CO. 

Sangamon  and   Huron  Streets,  Chicago,  III. 


W7/&0LD  RELIABLE  REMEDYW 

for  Colds 


BEGINS  acting  within  ten  seconds.   Safest  and 
most  dependable  family  remedy  for  Colds, 
Headaches  and  La  Grippe. 

Don't  experiment— insist  upon  Hill's  Cascara 
Bromide  Quinine.  World's  standard  Cold  remedy 
for  two  generations. 

Demand  red  box  bearing  Mr.  Hill's  portrait  and 
signature.  (203) 
At  All  Druggists— 30  Cents 
V^^ml^COMPANY^DETrROrr^^^||ijj 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  S~ 

Don't  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains.  Recleaned  Tested 
Timothy  $3.15  bu.  Sweet  Clover  scarified.  $5.90  bu.  Ai- 
sike  Clover  &  Timothy  $3.90  bu.  Sudan  Grass  Sets.  lb. 
Alfalfa  $8.90  bu.  Have  high  quality  of  Clover  and 
other  Grass  &  Field  Seeds  at  low  prices.  All  sold  subject 
to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an  absolute  money- 
back  guarantee.  We  specialize  in  grass  and  field  seeds. 
Located  to  save  you  money  and  give  quick  service.  We 
expect  higher  prices-Buy  now  and  save  big  money,  Send 
today  for  our  money-saving  Seed  Guide,  explainsall-free 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept.  cor,  Chicago,  III. 


61  DIFFERENT  BUSINESS  PUB- 
LICATIONS covering  Accounting, 
Advertising,  Administration,  Mer- 
chandising, Salesmanship  and  Taxa- 
tion all  sent  prepaid  for  only  25c. 
Value  $1.50.  Instructive,  educational, 
practical.  Walhamore  Com- 
pany, LaFayette  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


25c 


The  U.  S.  Grain 

U.  S.  G.   G.       Growers,     I  n  c., 

-j  would  continue 

Would  Con-       to  get  the  indi- 

i~,  .      vidual  member- 
ttnue  to  (jet     ,     , .        ,  , 

'  berships,  and  act 

Memberships    as   the  eeneral 

organization  de- 
partment, co-operating  with  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations, 
the  Equity,  and  the  Farmers  Unions 
of  the  various  states  in  the  sale  of 
the  common  stock  to  the  elevators, 
and  with  the  Farm  Bureaus  in  the 
sale  of  preferred  stock  to  individual 
farmers.  They  would  make  it  their 
business  not  only  to  sell  member- 
ships and  preferred  stock,  but  also  to 
endeavor  to  sell  stock  of  the  local 
Farmers  Elevator  to  the  members  of 
the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  as  all  grain 
would  be  handled  by  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  Grain  Co.,  and  all  dividends 
paid  back  through  the  local  Farmers 
Elevator  company. 

It  would  be  pro- 
Evetltually,  vided  in  the  by- 
a  n  tt  •  J  laws  that  the 
All  United  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  and 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Grain  Co. 
annual  meetings  would  be  at  the 
same  time.  Eventually,  the  same 
delegates  and  the  same  directors 
would  be  elected,  as  it  would  mean 
eventually  that  all  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers  were  stock- 
holders of  Farmers  Elevators,  and 
all  Farmers  Elevators  were  stock- 
holders of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
Grain  Company. 

At  the  annual 
An  Advisory  convention  of  the 
.  .  Farmers  Grain 
Committee  in  Dealers  Associa- 
tions, it  could  be 
provided  that 
these  stockholders  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  Grain  Co.,  and  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  could  hold  a 
state  meeting  and  elect  an  advisory 
committee  to  advise  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  Grain  Co.  in  the  operation 
of  the  business  within  that  state.  We 
believe  that  this  should  consist  of 
three  managers  of  farmers  elevators 
and  two  delegates  each  from  the 
stockholders  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  G.  Co. 
and  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc. 

Stock  in  the  U. 
How  About        S.   Grain  Grow- 
.    .  ers   Grain  Com- 

hxtsting  pany  could  be  ex- 

r1  7       changed   at  par 

Companies?      ya]ue  for  8tock 

at  face  value  in  the  existing  Farmers 
Comission  Companies  where  it  was 
desired  and  desirable. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors, the  basic  unit  of  the  whole 


Each  State 
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thing,  have  now  and  for  many  years 
past  established  their  Service  Depart- 
ments through  the  various  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Associations,  and  these 
associations  have  much  experience  in 
the  matter  of  inter-  and  intra-state 
freight  rates,  bonding,  insurance, 
etc.,  they  could  be  made  the  Service 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  Grain  Company  and  U.  S. 
G.  G.  Inc.  The  National  Secretary- 
ship of  the  F.  N.  G.  D.  A.  would 
carry  with  it  the  appointment  as  head 
of  this  Service  Department.  The 
present  legal  counsel  of  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.,  Inc.,  is  also  the  legal  counsel 
of  the  F.  N.  G.  D.  A.,  so  there  would 
be  no  hitch  there. 

This  plan  does  not  reverse  us  in 
any  way  from  our  former  stands.  We 
have  been  favorable  to  the  U.  S.  G. 
G.,  and  favorable  to  Farmers  elevator 
owned  commission  firms.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  see  how  one  could  suc- 
ceed unless  based  on  the  other.  We 
have  not  been  favorable  to  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  contracting  with  any  other 
grain  firm  to  handle  its  business,  and 
it  will  not  if  they  are  both  owned  by 
the  same  people. 

We  have  approved  each  state 
association  of  Farmers  Elevators 
starting  their  different  commission 
firms,  but  have  rather  favored 
one  strong  national  company.  It 
is  the  difference  between  a  unified  con- 
trol of  the  Armour  Grain  Company 
and  a  dozen  or  more  Armour  Grain 
Companies,  each  with  a  separate  or- 
ganization and  with  a  loose  working 
arrangement.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween "this  United  States"  and  "these 
sovereign  states." 

As  before  stated,  this  embodies  plan 
adopted  by  the  Farmers  Union  two 
years  ago,  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Associations  for  some  years  back, 
the  plan  in  actual  operation  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  preserves  all  the 
—-distinctive  features  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

We  are  not  trying  to  be  embarrass- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
in  submitting  this  plan  for  discussion, 
and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide 
by  the  will  of  the  majority.  But 
there  is  dissention  among  the  various 
groups  right  at  the  present  moment, 
as  letters  published  and  in  this  office 
will  amply  prove,  and  some  plan  of 
financing  the  selling  agencies  of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  must  be  devised.  We 
offer  this  as  a  compromise  plan  behind 
which  Farmers  of  America  can  unite. 

What  do  you  think  of  it?  Be  per- 
fectly frank  and  tear  it  to  pieces. 
The  U.  S.  G.  G.  has  told  us  they  are 
looking  for  any  constructive  advice. 
Here  is  our  plan.  How  can  you  im- 
prove it?— M.  W.  P. 


****************************************************** 


!  Salesmen  Wanted  You  Can  Soon  ^earn  the 


At  Salaries  Ranging  From 
$2,500  to  $25,000  a  Year 


Art  of 

SALESMANSHIP 


Our  new  copyrighted  course  in  this 
most  lucrative  of  vocations  is  bring- 
ing; forth  the  praises  of  salesmen  of 
—  experience  as  well  as  beginners 
everywhere.  Executives  of  big  busi- 
ness are  buying  it  by  the  hundreds  for  their  salesmen  and  employees.  It  is  remarkable 
in  its  presentation  of  special  lessons  on  convincing  prospects  and  making  sales,  approach, 
argument,  and  closing  the  sale  treated  in  an  admirable  way.  Many  special  features. 
Modern  in  its  explanation  of  up-to-date  selling  plans. 

No  limit  to  the  money  to  be  earned  by  bright,  intelligent  young  men  and  women  who 
can  put  across  the  sales.  No  person  is  in  such  great  demand — no  business  can  exist  today 
without  a  live  selling  force  if  its  goods  are  to  be  personally  sold.  You  will  find  the  sum 
of  $5.00  Invested  in  this  Complete  Copyrighted  Course  in  Successful  Salesmanship  will 
be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Order  right  now.  Particulars  free  if  you  prefer, 
or  send  the  money  order  or  check  and  save  delay.    Address : 

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

$260,000  Corporation  Organized  to  Supply  High  Grade  Home  Reading  and 
Self-Culture  Courses  at  lew  cost. 
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Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  ? 


*  * 


WM.  LARSON,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


Four  Years  the  Best — Meat  Type  Hampshire* 


The  International  Live  Stock  Show  is  the  test 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshires  have  won 
the  Grand  Championship  In  this  test  for  four 
years  in  succession—  1918.  1919  1920,  1921 — In 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage  hogs 
■ — making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  have  shown  almost 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always — the  heavy,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  in- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  in  your 
neighborhood,  address 


American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 

E.  C.  STONE,  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  4  PEORIA,  ILL. 
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SAor^R  a  month 

**»ZL^O  WILL  BUY 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATIO 


•  Any  Standard  Make  Guaran- 
teed TYPEWRITER  With  Every 
Modern  Writing  Convenience. 

I  WriuTodauForFlustratedCataloaEx* 
tplainxna  Trv  Brfois-roM-Buu  Plm. 

SMITH  TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO. 
Irree  Trial)  347  -218  No.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  ilU 


FEED  EAR  COB  and  HUSKS 


BLOOM  MFG. 


t  A  good,  economical  feed 
for  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 
Get  catalog  on  Bloom 
Ear  Corn  Cutter  and 
Crusher.  Three  sizes: 
One  for  hand:  50  to  250 
bushels  per  hour.  Han- 
dles snapped  corn,  any 
condition. 

CO.,   Independence,  Iowa 
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Getting  Even  With  Rudolph 


m 


HE  Saturday  after  Hal- 
lowe'en pa  drove  to  Ap- 
ple Siding,  the  'county 
seat,  alone.  Ma  had  to 
stay  at  home  and  do  all 
the  baking,  for  Mary, 
my  sister,  was  spending  two  weeks 
with  Aunt  Nellie,  helping  her  with  the 
house  cleaning. 

Ma  hated  awful  to  stay  at  home 
when  Pa  went  away,  for  we  had  had 
a  lot  of  burglaries  for  the  past  month 
or  two.  The  burglars  had  broken  into 
a  lot  of  places  at  night,  even  when 
the  people  were  at  home,  but  nobody 
heard  them  when  they  stole  the  things. 

At  Squire  Thompson's  they  had 
stolen  almost  five  hundred  dollars  and 
lots  and  lots  of  Liberty  bonds  that  he 
kept  in  his  safe.  At  the  preacher's 
house  they  had  taken  all  the  silver- 
ware, the  preacher's  gold  watch  and 
chain  that  the  congregation  had  given 
him  at  Christmas  time  and  some 
money.  They  had  even  broken  into 
the  church  and  stole  things. 

When  we  had  a  hired  man  Ma  would 
not  be  afraid  when  Pa  went  away, 
but  Pa  had  fired  our  hired  man  two 
weeks  before  and  taken  him  and  his 
trunk  to  town. 

The  hired  man's  name  was  Rudolph 
Bing.  He  had  drifted  into  the  neigh- 
borhood from  nobody  knows  where, 
working  for  several  farmers  before  he 
came  to  us.  He  had  worked  at  our 
place  since  July,  and  was  to  stay  until 
after  husking  was  done,  but  he  was 
so  lazy  that  Pa  had  to  let  him  go. 
Rudolph  would  sit  right  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  go  to  sleep,  he 
was  that  lazy. 

How  I  hated  him.  He  would  do  all 
kinds  of  mean  tricks  and  laugh  like 
a  mule.  In  summer  time  when  I  went 
barefooted  he  would  spit  on  my  feet 
every  chance  he  got.  He  put  axle 
grease  on  Fido,  our  dog,  and  bet  that 
I  couldn't  catch  him.  I  did,  and  got 
grease  all  over  my  new  waist,  and 
Ma  gave  me  a  licking. 

One  day  we  found  a  lot  of  eggs 
under  the  barn.  Rudolph  told  me  to 
put  them  into  my  pockets  and  take 
them  to  the  house.  I  did,  and  as  I 
was  walking  over  the  barn  floor  on 
my  way  to  the  house  he  bet  that  he 
could  lay  down  on  the  floor  before  I 
could.  I  beat,  but  I  smashed  the  eggs 
in  my  pockets.  Ma  made  me  change 
pants,  and  licked  me  before  I  could 
get  the  other  ones  on. 

Rudolph  had  red  hair  and  yellow 
teeth  and  chewed  plug  tobacco.  His 
face  had  big  red  freckles  on  it.  and 
everybody  called  him  "brick  dust." 
Gosh,  how  Sam  and  I  hated  him! 

Sam  Dewin  was  my  chum,  and  he 
lived  across  the  road  from  us.  He 
would  come  over  to  our  house  and 
play  with  me  sometimes,  and  some- 
times I  would  go  over  to  his  house 
and  play  with  him. 


By  Oscar  Jacobs 

On  the  Saturday  after  Hallowe'en 
when  Pa  went  to  Apple  Siding  alone 
Sam  came  over  to  play  about  one 
o'clock  or  so,  and  brought  a  couple 
of  potato  guns  along  that  his  Pa's 
hired  man  had  made  for  him.  A  po- 
tato gun,  you  know,  is  made  from  a 
feather.  You  take  a  goose  feather, 
for  instance,  and  cut  off  the  end  that 
sticks  into  the  goose.  It  is  hollow. 
You  get  a  potato,  and  cut  it  into 
slices,  and  push  a  slice  over  each  end 
of  the  hollow  piece  of  feather.  Your 
potato  gun  is  now  loaded.  Then  you 
get  a  small  stick  that  has  been 
whittled  round  and  fits  inside  the  gun. 
By  pushing  on  the  piece  of  potato  at 
one  end  the  piece  at  the  other  end 
blows  out  just  like  any  popgun. 


"THIS  WEATHER  IS  GREAT" 
Says  Elmer  Kunkle,  of  Fayette,  Ohio.  El- 
mer is  a  healthy  two-year-old  boy,  very  fond 
of  sleigh  riding.  He  is  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  picture  to  be  taken  and  over  with  so  his 
Daddy  can  give  him  a  real  ride  on  his  sled. 

Sam  had  the  potato  guns,  but  he 
had  no  more  potatoes  with  him.  So 
we  decided  to  sneak  into  the  cellar  to 
get  some.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  first 
to  find  out  where  Ma  was,  for  I  knew 
she  would  give  me  the  dickens  if  she 
caught  me  at  it.  She  was  upstairs 
in  the  spare  room,  tidying  up  the  room 
and  I  knew  she  wouldn't  be  down  for 
at  least  half  an  hour. 

I  tiptoed  out  and  motioned  for  Sam. 
We  opened  the  outside  cellar  door  and 
went  down  to  the  potato  bin.  We 
filled  our  pockets  with  potatoes,  and 
while  groping  our  way  back  out,  in 
the  dark,  came  across  a  nice  pump- 
kin pie  on  a  shelf.    I  put  my  hand 
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"right  into  it  before  I  knew  it.  I 
licked  my  fingers  and  it  tasted  mighty 
good.  Sam  stuck  his  fingers  into  the 
pie  and  tasted  it,  and  he  liked  it,  too. 
We  took  a  few  more  tastes  and  pretty 
soon  most  of  the  pie  was  gone.  Then 
we  ran  out. 

The  pie  was  surely  good,  but  I  knew 
an  awful  whipping  was  in  store  for 
me.  I  told  Sam  what  would  happen, 
and  he  was  scared  too.  While  we 
were  hiding  behind  the  woodshed,  won- 
dering what  to  do,  our  old  cat  Tabby 
came  along  and  rubbed  up  against 
Sam's  leg.  Sam  had  it  all  figured  out 
at  once  what  to  do.  When  he  told  me 
I  grabbed  the  cat  and  we  hurried  to 
the  cellar.  While  Sam  held  the  cel- 
lar door  open  I  hustled  down  the  steps 
and  threw  the  cat  in.  I  hurried  back 
up  and  we  closed  the  door. 

It  sure  was  a  good  scheme.  Ma 
would  think  that  the  cat  ate  the  pie, 
and  I  wouldn't  get  whipped  at  all.  We 
ran  back  of  the  woodshed  again  and 
began  shooting  with  our  potato  guns. 

We  had  been  playing  at  this  for 
quite  a  spell,  when  Ma  came  around 
the  corner.  When  she  saw  what  we 
were  doing  she  grabbed  me  by  the 
neck  and  said:  "Oswald  Bruen,  where 
did  you  get  those  poatoes?"  I  had 
to  admit  that  I  got  them  in  the  cel- 
lar.   She  knew  it  anyway. 

"You  went  down  into  the  cellar  and 
filled  your  pockets  with  potatoes  and 
ate  the  pie  down  there.  Then  you  let 
the  cat  in  to,  make  me  believe  the  cat 
ate  it  and  t  came  down  there  and 
half  killed  the  poor  innocent  cat  for 
something  it  was  not  to  blame.  Now 
didn't  you?"  she  asked.  Then  she 
picked  up  a  switch  and  told  me  to  go 
to  the  house. 

I  started  for  the  house  all  right, 
but  when  I  thought  of  the  whipping 
in  store  for  me  I  beat  it  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  hid  back  of 
the  barn.  There  was  a  big  dense  patch 
of  tall  ragweed  there  and  I  could  hide 
so  Ma  couldn't  find  me. 

I  hid  in  the  weeds  for  a  long  spell. 
To  sit  there  in  the  musty  weeds  and 
be  scared  at  the  same  time  was  awful. 
I  finally  crawled  out  of  the  weeds  and 
walked  around  back  of  the  hog  shed. 
It  was  a  sort  of  lean-to  built  up 
against  the  side  of  the  barn.  The 
roof  was  made  of  poles  with  hay  on 
top. 

The  hay  had  been  on  the  roof  for 
a  long  time  and  was  partly  rotted,  and 
whenever  it  rained  the  water  would 
run  right  through  the  roof.  There 
was  no  floor  and  the  water  would  run 
onto  the  ground  inside.  The  hogs  had 
wallowed  around  in  the  mud  until  it 
was  just  like  soft  mush. 

An  auto  drove  into  the  yard  and 
stopped.  I  wanted  to  see  who  it  could 
be,  and  got  a  board  which  I  put  up 
to  the  roof.  I  crawled  up  on  the  board 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


3892-3571.— A  New  and  Popular  Style.— The 
Costume  Slip  and  tunic  blouse  are  of  some  im- 
portance at  present,  for  they  combine  con- 
venient and  practical  style  features.  The 
Slip  in  black  or  blue  may  do  for  several 
blouses.  The  Blouse  may  be  developed  as  a 
one-piece  dress. 

The  Slip  3571  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34- 
36  ;  Medium,  38-40  ;  Large,  42-44  ;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires  3 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  a  Medium  size. 
The  Blouse  3892  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure,  and 
requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  materia). 

TWO  separate  patterns. 


3894. — A  Popular  Style.— Not  only  for  grown 
ups  is  the  "over  the  skirt"  blouse  attractive. 
It  is  just  the  right  style  for  the  school  girl. 
In  this  mode  it  is  portrayed  with  new  fea- 
tures. This  style  may  be  made  with  or  with- 
out the  "bosom"  front.  It  also  has  the  new 
collar,  so  girlish  and  pleasing.  The  skirt  is 
straight  and  plaited.  Prunella,  jersey  or 
broad  cloth  are  suitable  materials  for  this 
dress. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  10,  12,  14 
and  16  years.  A  12-year  size  requires  4% 
yards  of  42-inch  material. 
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Patterns  12c  each.    Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery.  | 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  of  these  = 

§     patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  mak-  | 

=     ing  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.    We  can  also  = 

I    furnish  an  up-to-date  SPRING  AND  SUMMER,  1922,  CATALOGUE,  containing  over  500  | 

5     designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored-pict/ures,  a  concise  ar-  = 

|    ticle  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple  = 

|     stitches),  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  for  | 

|     patterns   or  catalogue  to  the  Pattern   Dept.,   American   Co-operative  Journal,   608   S.  | 

|    Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  | 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern   desired.  | 

1    It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  | 

=    before  writing  your  pattern  order.    Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  e 

=     inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.  '  I 
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3870. — An  Up-to-Date  and  Simple  Frock.— 
This  distinctly  youthful  frock  has  the  latest 
fashion  "wrinkles."  The  new  sleeve  and  col- 
lars. A  choice  of  high  neck  or  girlish  round 
neck  for  which  the  collars  are  provided. 
Duvetyn  with  matched  flat  braid  is  here  shown. 
One  may  have  velvet,  or  taffeta,  or  serge 
with  braiding.  For  the  round  collar,  em- 
broidered broad  cloth  or  suede,  crepe,  or  or- 
gandy is  attractive. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes :  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  4  yards  of  44-inch  material.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


3897. — A  Dainty  Gown  for  Home  Wear. — 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  looking  one's 
best  at  all  times.  For  comfort  and  ease  this 
style  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  surplice 
sections  form  a  girdle  that  holds  the  fulness 
over  sides  and  back.  A  slender  or  mature 
figure  may  wear  this  gown  with  equal  grace. 
Challie  in  white  with  blue  figures  and  white 
organdy  is  here  combined.  One  could  use 
crepe,  crepe  de  chine,  lawn,  or  voile  for  this 
model. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  34-36  ; 
Medium,  38-40 ;  Large,  42-44 ;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  Medium  size 
requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 


3723. — A  Pretty  Dress  for  the  Small  Girl.— 
It  is  cuVin  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  An 
8-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial. 

Dotted  Swiss,  percale,  seersucker,  gingham, 
chambray,  poplin,  pongee,  voile,  batiste,  em- 
broideries, gabardine,  challie  and  silk  could 
be  used  for  this  model.  The  sleeve  may  be  in 
wrist  or  elbow  length. 


3887. — A  Unique  Design. — Fashion  has  given 
most  graceful  lines  to  this  pretty  dress,  and 
made  it  simple,  too,  so  that  its  development 
will  not  cause  confusion.  The  slender  as  well 
as  the  plump  girl  will  look  well  in  this  frock. 
Pongee,  taffeta,  serge,  velvet  or  jersey  could 
be  used.     It  is  also  nice  for  wash  fabrics. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  A  12-year  size  requires  4% 
yards  of  32-inch  material. 


3130. — A  Simple  Apron  for  Mother's  GirL — 

Cut  in  4  sizes :  6,  8,  10  and  12  years,  fur- 
nishes the  model  for  this  serviceable  garment. 
It  may  be  of  gingham,  percale,  sateen,  al- 
paca, drill,  lawn  or  cambric.  It  is  fitted 
with  shoulder  and  underarm  seams.  It  is 
easy  to  develop  and  comfortable  to  wear. 

For  an  8-year  size  1%  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial will  be  required. 


3877.— A  Splendid  "Cover  All"  Model- 
Easily  made  and  practical  is  this  apron  dress. 
The  deep  armseye  is  one  of  its  several  good 
features.  In  every  sort  of  household  duty  it 
affords  protection  and  convenience.  Gingham 
with  pique  for  collar  and  cuffs  is  nice  for  this 
style.  Chambray  and  organdy,  or  percale  fin- 
ished with  binding  in  a  plain  material  would 
also  be  attractive. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  34-36 ; 
Medium,  38-40 ;  Large,  42-44 ;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  Medium  size  re- 
quires 6]/6  yards  of  27-inch  material. 


3885. — A  Popular  Romper  Suit. — Children 
usually  look  happiest  when  comfortably 
dressed  for  play,  and  surely  the  bloomer 
suit  has  the  right  lines  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience. This  model  has  a  pretty  pocket 
and  is  easy  to  develop.  The  rompers  may  be 
worn  without  the  smock.  Pongee  with  stitch- 
ery  is  here  shown.  One  could  have  cham- 
bray or  pin  checked  gingham.  The  sleeve  may 
be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow  length. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  2,  4.  fi  and 
8  years.  A  4-year  size  requires  2%  yaiiis  of 
32-inch  material. 


Getting  Even  With  Rudolph 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


and  landed  safely.  Looking  back  I 
spied  Sammy  come  hurrying  around 
the  barn  looking  for  me.  He  dimbed 
up,  too.  Then  we  climbed  over  to  the 
edge,  where  we  could  take  a  peak  and 
see  who  was  at  the  house. 

The  auto  that  I  heard  was  a  "fliv- 
ver." There  was  no  one  in  it.  Who- 
ever came  in  it  had  gone  to  the  house 
to  see  Ma.  When  Sam  got  onto  the 
roof  near  me  I  heard  something  snap. 
All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  the  half  rotted 
poles  gave  away  and  both  of  us  fell 
into  the  muck  below.  Gea,  but  we 
fell  a  long  way  down. 

I  landed  square  on  my  back  in  the 
black  goo  and  splashed  mud  in  all 
directions.  It  was  at  least  a  foot  deep. 
I  sprawled  around  and  got  onto  my 
hands  and  knees  to  get  up,  and  was 
then  smeared  from  head  to  foot. 

Licking  or  no  licking,  I  had  to  go  to 
the  house  now.  Sam  beat  it  for  home. 
I  crawled  into  the  hay  loft  first  and 
slid  down  on  the  hay  to  get  some  of 
the  mud  off,  and  then  I  rolled  on  the 
grass  some,  too.  When  I  had  got  rid 
of  the  mud  that  was  dripping,  I  ran 
around  to  the  back  side  of  our  house. 
I  could  see  the  window  to  Ma's  bed- 
room open,  and  I  figured  that  if  I 
could  get  into  the  house  I  could  maybe 
get  some  other  clothes. 

I  got  to  the  window  and  climbed  in. 
I  had  to  get  a  board  to  climb  up  on. 
I  could  have  made  it  without  the 
board,  but  if  I  had  I  would  have 
smeared  the  outside  of  the  house,  un- 
der the  window,  with  the  mud.  The 
house  is  painted  white. 

When  I  got  into  the  bedroom  I  tip- 
toed over  to  the  bedroom  door  to  find 
out  who  was  visiting  at  our  house.  I 
could  hear  voices,  but  I  could  not  make 
out  who  had  come  to  see  us. 

I  opened  the  door  a  little  and 
peaked.  There  was  no  one  in  the  sit- 
ting room.  Whoever  was  there  was 
in  the  kitchen.  I  opened  the  door  and 
tiptoed  over  to  the  kitchen  door — as 
near  as  I  dared  to,  without  danger  of 
being  seen.  I  hadn't  forgot  about  my 
muddy  clothes. 


"A  FRESH  AIR  BOY" 
"The  reason  I'm  healthy  is  because  my 
mother  believes  that  all  babies  should  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air,"  says  Warner  Willemsen 
of  Reasnor,  Iowa.  We  agree  that  Warner  is 
a  healthy  baby  and  believe  he  enjoyed  having 
his  picture  taken  in  his  little  white  sweater 
and  cap.. 


Then  I  saw  a  big  man  go  over  to 
the  kitchen  stove,  lift  the  cover  and 
pull  out  the  poker.  They  had  put  it 
in  the  fire,  and  it  was  red  hot.  He 
walked  back  and  I  heard  him  say: 
"Now,  old  girl,  you  can  tell  us  where 
your  old  man  keeps  his  wad,  or  we'll 
burn  you  till  you  do." 

It  wae  them  burglars  that  had  been 
stealing  all  the  things  from  our  neigh- 
bors. And  now  they  were  stealing 
right  in  the  daytime.  Pa  was  the 
school  treasurer  and  always  kept 
money  in  the  house. 

I  was  afraid  to  go  out  there,  for  I 
knew  they  would  burn  me  if  I  did.  I 
happened  to  remember  that  Pa  kept 
the  double-barreled  shotgun  out  in  the 
wash  house.  It  was  always  loaded 
and  hung  up  on  two  pegs  over  the 


"AN  OUTDOOR  BOY" 
Out  of  doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather  is 
Carl  Hanson  of  Little  Sioux,  Iowa.    Even  on 
wash  day  he'  sits  in  the  basket  and  watches 
to  see  that  the  clothes  are  hung  right. 


door.  I  ran  back  to  Ma's  bedroom, 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  and  ran 
to  the  wash  house.  I  put  one  chair 
on  top  of  another  and  got  the  gun.  I 
then  ran  out,  pulling  back  the  ham- 
mers as  I  ran. 

I  ran  through  the  front  yard,  head- 
ing for  the  kitchen  door.  If  they 
burned  my  Ma,  I'd  shoot  them.  I 
didn't  know  how  many  there  was,  but 
I  was  going  to  shoot  anyhow. 

As  I  ran  past  the  lilac  bush  in  the 
front  yard  I  stepped  on  a  sharp  stone. 
I  jumped,  stumbled  and  fell.  As  I  hit 
the  ground  I  accidentally  pulled  the 
triggers  and  fired  both  barrels  of  the 
shot  gun. 

I  saw  two  men  come  running  wildly 
out  of  the  kitchen  door,  heading  for 
the  "flivver."  Both  had  red  handker- 
chiefs over  their  faces,  and  I  could  see 
nothing  but  their  eyes.  When  I  saw 
them  coming  I  crawled  under  the  lilac 
bush. 

One  of  them  jumped  into  the  ma- 
chine, took  ahold  of  the  steering  wheel 
and  yelled  "Letergo!"  The  other  man 
was  in  front  of  the  machine  to  crank 
it.  He  cranked  a  few  times,  and  then 
started  to  swear.  He  stood  looking 
at  a  ragged  hole  in  the  hood  of  the 
machine.  When  the  shotgun  exploded 
it  shot  all  the  bullets  into  the  hood 
of  their  "flivver"  and  tore  off  the  wires 
so  that  it  wouldn't  start. 

The  one  that  did  the  swearing  was  a 
big  fellow  with  red  hair.  And  when 
I  heard  him  talk  I  knew  it  was  Ru- 
dolph, and  wasn't  afraid  any  more  at 


all.  I  ran  over  to  the  auto  and  told 
him  that  he  had  better  take  that  hand- 
kerchief off  his  face.  He  started  after 
me,  and  I  beat  it  down  the  road, 
screaming  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

A  big  automobile  was  coming  and 
two  of  the  men  jumped  out  and  held 
up  revolvers  in  front  of  Rudolph  and 
told  him  to  hold  up  his  hands.  He 
held  them  up  and  they  took  the  hand- 
kerchief from  his  face  and  put  hand- 
cuffs on  him.  The  other  one  had  dis- 
appeared, but  he  was  found  under  the 
corn  crib. 

I  hurried  to  the  house  as  fast  as  I 
could,  when  I  happened  to  think  about 
Ma,  and  found  her  sitting  on  a  chair, 
with  her  hands  and  feet  tied  to  the 
chair.  She  also  had  a  handkerchief 
tied  around  her  face,  with  a  gag  in 
her  mouth.  The  stove  poker  was  lying 
on  the  floor  and  the  floor  where  it  lay 
was  on  fire.  I  threw  water  on  the 
fire  and  put  it  out.  I  then  got  a 
butcher  knife  and  cut  the  cords  that 
they  had  tied  her  with.  She  was  un- 
tying the  handkerchief  and  taking  the 
gag  out  of  her  mouth  as  one  of  the 
men  from  the  big  machine  came  to 
the  door. 

He  had  a  big  gold  star  on  his  coat 
and  said  he  was  the  sheriff  of  Crab- 
apple  county,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
everybody  was  all  right.  Ma  told  him 
all  about  it,  then  she  grabbed  me,  and 
hugged  and  kissed  me,  dirt  and  all. 

The  sheriff  said  he  had  a  tip  that 
those  hold-up  fellows  were  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  with  his  deputies 
had  been  driving  around  and  looking 
for  suspicious  characters  all  day.  He 
arrived  at  our  house  just  in  time,  or 
I  don't  know  what  would -.have  hap- 
pened to  Ma  and  me. 

The  week  after  this  happened  the 
Apple  Siding  Astonisher,  our  weekly 
paper,  had  a  big  write  up  about  the 
attempted  holdup,  and  told  about  me 
being  a  youthful  "hero,  and  had  my 
picture  in  the  paper  and  everything. 

The  sheriff  and  the  rest  of  them 
think  that  I  shot  at  the  "flivver"  on 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


"AN  ANXIOUS  MOTHER" 
From  the  side-long  glance  that  Veeva  it 
giving  we  believe  she  is  a  little  fearful  as 
to  the  steadiness  of  the  wagon  seat  which 
holds  her  precious  dollies.  We  hope  none  of 
them  were  broken.  Veeva  is  a  very  healthy 
little  girl  and  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Weber  of  Buckingham,  Iowa. 
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Favorite  Recipes 

These  are  all  tried  recipes  sent  in 
by  our  readers.  Most  of  them  are 
"My  Husband's  Favorite  Recipe." 
Every  housewife  is  interested  in  good 
cooking  and  anxious  to  try  new  re- 
cipes. Send  in  your  favorite  recipe  for 
publication  in  this  department  so  that 
some  other  housewife  can  try  it.  Sign 
your  name  and  address  so  that^  we 
may  give  you  proper  credit. — Home 
Editor. 

Abbreviations 
c— Cup.  lb— Pound. 

T. — Tablespoon.  pt. — Pint, 

t. — Teaspoon.  qt. — Quart. 


Escalloped  Corn  and  Peas 

t)rain  liquid  from  1  can  of  peas  and  1  can 
of  corn.  Add  2  well  beaten  eggs  to  a  little 
milk.  Put  peas  and  corn  in  a  pan  in  layers 
with  crackers.  Then  dot  well  with  butter. 
Hastily  pour  the  milk  and  egg  over  them  and 
pierce  with  a  knife  to  be  sure  milk  penetrates 
all  parts.  Bake  as  any  escalloped  dish. — Mrs. 
Elmer  Van  Sickle,  Albion,  Mich. 


Salmon  Loaf 
Melt  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  and 
mix  with  1  can  of  salmon,  1  c.  bread  crumbs, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  finely  chopped 
onion.  Beat  2  eggs  and  add  last.  Pack  in  a 
shallow  pan  and  bake  %  hour.  Serve  with 
tomato  sauce. — Beulah  Kohler,  Danvers,  111. 


Corn  Fritters 

To  1  c.  of  canned  corn,  add  1  egg  and  % 
c.  milk,  1  t.  baking  powder,  salt  to  taste,  and 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Drop  in  deep 
fat  and  fry  to  golden  brown. — Mrs.  Chas.  B. 
Posten,  Anthony,  Kas. 


Veal  Loaf  ■ 

Mix  together  2  lbs.  ground  veal,  2  eggs,  1 
c.  cracker  crumbs,  1  c.  sweet  milk.  Add  salt, 
a  pinch  of  cloves  and  1  t.  of  butter.  Place 
in  pan  and  put  bits  of  butter  over  the  top 
and  bake  2  hours  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve 
either  hot  or  cold. — Mrs.  I.  V.  Graft,  Peru, 
Ind. 


Cocoanut  Pudding 

Mix  2  T.  each  of  cocoanut,  corn  meal  and 
tapioca,  with  %  c.  sugar  and  }4  t.  salt.  Add 
%  c.  molasses,  1  T.  butter  and  a  little  nut- 
meg. Lastly  add  2  pts.  of  milk.  Place  in  a 
casserole  and  bake  2  hours  in  a  slow  oven, 
stirring  frequently. — Mrs.  G.  V.  Long,  La 
Place,  111. 


Farmer's  Apple  Roll 
Make  a  dough  of  2  T.  butter,  2  t.  baking 
powder  and  1  t.  of  salt,  1  qt.  flour  and  1  pt. 
milk.  Roll  out  about  14  inch  thick,  spread 
with  chopped  apples,  cinnamon  and  a  littl« 
butter.  Roll  up  and  place  in  baking  pan  with 
%  c.  butter,  2  c.  sugar  and  3  c.  water,  to 
make  sauce.  Bake  about  1%  hours. — Mrs. 
John  Schwann,  Greensburg,  Kas. 


Sour  Cream  Pie 
Mix  1  c.  sour  cream,  1  c.  chopped  raisins, 
%  c.  sugar,  %  t.  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
yolks  of  2  eggs,  pinch  of  salt.  Bake  with  1 
crust.  When  done  and  cool,  cover  top  with 
the  whites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten  with  4  t. 
sugar  flavored  with  lemon.  Return  to  oven 
and  brown. — Mrs.  Louis  Cordes,  Ashkum,  111. 


Fancywork  for  Odd 
Moments 

Terms  used:  ch.,  chain  stitch;  si  st,  slip 
stitch;  s  c,  single  crochet;  d  c,  double  cro- 
chet; t  c,  treble  crochet;  p.  picot;  *,  repeat. 

Crocheted  lace  edging,  daisy  de- 
sign: This  edge  is  appropriate  for 
pillow  slips,  doilies,  and  scarfs. 

Direction — Begin  with  the  wheel 
thus:  ch  8  and  join  in  a  ring.  Ch  4, 
3  tc  leaving  last  st  of  each  on  the 
hook,  thread  through  6  sts  at  once, 
sc  around  the  top  of  the  group,  ch  5, 
another  group  of  4  tc  as  before  and 
repeat  until  6  groups  are  made  with 
5  ch  between,  si  st  in  first  group,  5 
sc  in  each  5  ch  and  1  sc  over  each 
group  around,  (ch  2,  dc  in  center  of 
5  sc.  p.  ch  2,  dc  in  same  place,  p.  ch 
2,  dc  in  same  place,  p,  ch  1,  si  st  in 
next  group)  6  times,  fasten  off  the 
thread.  Make  the  required  number 
of  wheels,  joining  to  each  other  by 
middle  p  of  a  scallop,  leaving  3  scal- 


lops below  and  1  above  the  joinings, 
(see  illustration).  For  the  upper 
edge  fasten  in  fiddle  p  of  the  scallop, 
ch  3,  dc  in  next  p,  ch  3,  tc  in  next  p, 
ch  3,  tc  (thread  over  3  times)  in  join- 
ing, ch  3,  tc  in  next  p,  ch  3,  dc  in  next 
p,  ch  3,  sc  in  next,  and  repeat  from 
the  beginning.  For  the  next  row  make 
cross-trebles  thus:  over  twice  and 
take  a  st  in  sc,  thread  through  2  sts, 
over  again  and  take  a  st  in  dc,  work 
sts  off  2  at  a  time,  ch  2,  dc  in  the 
crossing  of  sts.  Repeat,  making  cross- 
treble  over  each  3  ch.  To  finish  make 
2sc  in  each  2  ch  across.  If  the  border 
is  to  be  curved  make  2  ch  instead  of 
3  in  the  first  row- — Courtesy  of  Rich- 
ardson Silk  Company. 

 AC  J  


BESIDE  the  Home  fire's  cheerful 
glow 
May  mirth  and  joy  thy  comrades 
be, 

And  even  churlish  winter  show 
A  smiling  face  to  thee. 

May  life  no  gloomy  side  reveal, 
But  all  this  bright  year  through 

Good  fortune  spin  her  shining  wheel 
Right  merrily  for  you. 

 AC  J  


Lots  of  Responsibilities 
The  little  four-year-old  miss,  being 
told  to  pray  for  her  absent  father, 
for  her  small  brother  who  was  ill, 
and  the  servant  who  had  sprained 
her  ankle,  did  so,  and  to  her  moth- 
er's astonishment,  concluded  as  fol- 
lows: "And  now,  God,  please  take 
good  care  of  yourself,  for  if  anything 
happens  to  you  we'll  all  be  in  the 
soup." 
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I  ARE  YOU  ENTERTAINING?  | 

|  TT  V  OULD  you  like  to  give  a  \ 

1  \A/  St  Patrick's  Party  differ-  § 

1  ent  from  all  the  rest?  We  \ 

I  can  furnish  you  new  ideas  for  | 

1  everything  concerning  a  "Pat"  § 

1  party,  including  decorations,  in-  § 

1  vitations,    lively    games,    and  | 

I  stunts,  favors  and  refreshments.  | 

//  you  wish  this  information  § 

I  send  10c  in  stamps  or  coin  and  | 

1  a  large  self -addressed  stamped  § 

|  envelope  to  the  Home  Editor,  | 

I  American  Co-operative  Journal,  \ 

1  606"  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  f 

1  III.    If  you  haven't  a  large  en-  | 

I  velope  get  a  United  States  en-  | 

I  velope  from  your  postmaster. 
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Getting  Even  With  Rudolph 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

purpose  to  keep  the  burglars  from 
getting  away  and  that  I  was  running 
for  help  when  the  sheriff  came.  I 
didn't  tell  them  anything  different  and 
so  I  am  a  hero  now. 

Rudolph  had  been  going  to  bed  early 
when  he  worked  for  us.  When  we  had 
all  gone  to  bed  he  would  dress  and 
climb  out  of  the  window  and  go  and 
steal  things.  That  was  why  he  was 
always  sleeping  in  the  daytime.  No 
one  even  thought  he  was  the  burglar, 
for  he  acted  so  lazy  all  the  time. 

I  don't  feel  sore  at  Rudolph  any 
more  for  spitting  on  my  feet  and  play- 
ing all  those  other  tricks  on  me.  He 
is  in  jail  now,  and  Pa  says  that  he 
will  get  at  least  ten  years  in  the 
"pen." 

Rudolph  didn't  do  Ma  and  me  any 
harm,  and  he  sure  saved  me  from  get- 
ting an  awful  licking.  First  Ma  would 
have  given  me  a  licking,  and  then  she 
would  have  told  on  me  when  Pa  came 
home,  and  I  would  have  got  it  again, 
only  much  worse  and  more  of  it. 


DIAMONDS 


Genuine  Diamonds 

Oar  Diamonds  are  distinctive  in  fiery 

brilliancy,  blue  white,  perfect  eat.  Sent 
prepaid  for  your  Free  Examination,  on 

CHARGE  ACCOUNT 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

A  wonderful  book.  Ev- 
erything fully  explained. 
There  are  over  2000  illus 
trations  of  Diamond- 
Set  Solid  Gold  and  Plat- 
inum  Jewelry, 
Watches,  Wrist 
Watches,  Pearls. Mesh 
Bags,  Silverware,  at 

Reduced  Prices! 

Tbe  beautiful  Diamond 
Ring  illustrated  ia  only  one 
of  a  multitude  shown  in  our 
largre  Catalog:,  from  which 
you  can  make  selections. 
Exquisite  Diamonds,  latest 
style  mountings,  from  $25 
up  to  as  much  as  you  wish 
topay.  LIBERTY  BONOS 
ACCEPTED  AT  PAR. 


USE  YOUR  CREDIT 

$4.00 
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A  WEEK 

for  this  handaomo  Lady  Louis. 
DIAMOND  RING.  Ejquioite. 
brilliant,  blue  white,  perfect 
cut  Diamond,  aet  in  18  k  Solid 
white  Gold  prong,.  Tho  Ring 
la  Solid  Green  Gold,  hand 
carved.  Specially  priced  at 
S50.  Others  at  $75.  SlOO 
S125  oo.  Terms  SI. SO, 
$2.00.  S2.SOa  week. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIG- 
INAL CREDIT  JEWELERS 

DEPT.  K-83 

■  RPrtCarn  lMN.StateSl..Chic.ro,IIL 
aaVH  DKUo&tU  I8S8      Stomin  Loading  Clti** 
SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


vel  I 

ported  movement,  guaranteed. 
Silk  Ribbon  Bracelet.  Special 
at  $35.  Reetangularandother 
Bhanes,  17  Jewels.  S40  end 
$45.  All  18-K  White  Gold. 
OthTSolidGoldWristWatchee 
$26  up.  Gold  filled.  S15  up. 
Men's  Watches,  guaranteed. 
SIS  up.   Cud  or  Credit. 

lOFTIS 
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News  Notes  of  Farmers  Elevators 


|  What  Are  You  Doing? 

Your  Friends  Are  Interested  In  You. 
1     Any   news    item    concerning    new   organizations,    changes    of   management,  installation  of  new  machinery,  increase  of  capital  stock,  | 
=  fires,  new  elevators  and  improvements  are  always  welcome.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

^HiiiiiiiiMimniiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiHitiiiiiiNi  iiiiiiiiuMiiimiiiiiimiiuiiTiiiiiimiiiimin  i  iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiiiiuiiii  mi  iihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii  iiiiiiniiiiin  iniiiiin  mid  n  i  iiiiiiitiiiMiiiiiiiiiimif; 


Those    who  be- 
The  Price  lieve  there  is  no 

•ir        j  r  further   need  of 

went  up       •  Farmers  Eleva. 

tors  need  but  go  to  Piano,  Illinois,  to 
have  their  opinion  reversed. 

The  Piano  Company  organized  two 
years  ago.  It  was  the  last  place  in 
the  county  to  organize  and  had  one 
of  the  two  remaining  private  eleva- 
tors in  the  county.  Business  depres- 
sion and  other  matters  coming  on, 
they  did  not  get  their  new  elevator 
complete  until  the  first  of  January, 
1922.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Piano,  which  formerly  was  the  poor- 
est grain  market  in  the  county  had 
become  the  best,  one  farmer  stating 
that  his  investment  in  a  share  of 
stock  had  probably  more  than  paid 
for  itself  before  the  company  even 
started  operation. 

When  the  writer  was  there  re- 
cently, the  track  bid  for  grain  was 
49c  while  the  freight  rate  was  7c. 
This  left  42c  for  the  sale  price  but 
the  Farmers  Elevator  was  offering 
41c  for  grain  and  buying  none  be- 
cause the  opposition  elevator  was 
paying  the  track  bid,  or  42c.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  those  farm- 
ers admitted  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Farmers  Elevator  their  grain 
market  would  be  1  to  2c  below  sur- 
rounding towns  instead  of  being  lc 
above  them,  some  of  them  were  still 
hauling  to  the  private  elevatoi1. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  the  other 
man  gets  away  with  it  because  he  has 
a  tremendously  big  lumber  and  coal 
business.  He  can  afford  to  operate 
his  grain  business  at  a  loss  for  sev- 
eral years,  if  he  can  keep  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  from  becoming  estab- 
lished. Eventually,  of  course,  he 
would  probably  give  up  the  grain 
business.  But  the  farmers  around 
Piano  are  going  to  stick  with  their 
own  company,  finance  it  and  put  in 
retail  supplies  in  order  to  be  on  an 
even  footing  with  this  cut  throat  com- 
petition. 

 AC  J  


Ideas  Worth 
Copying 


The  cut  of  the 
Farmers  Eleva- 
tor and  Supply 
Company  of  Mor- 
rison, 111.,  shown 
on  the  front  cover,  is  worthy  of  close 
studv  by  the  farmers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  farmers  ele- 
vators anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
W"  call  your  attention  to  several 
items  overlooked  by  many  farmers 
elevators. 


Please  note  that  anyone  who  drives 
into  town  must  see  the  big  advertise- 
ment appearing  on  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator. It  pay  to  advertise.  It  costs 
only  a  small  sum  to  print  the  proper 
notice  in  big  letters  on  your  elevator. 

You  will  note  that  they  advertise 
to  sell  grain,  flour,  feed,  and  to  do 
grinding,  also  that  they  make  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  shipping  livestock  co- 
operatively. Many  elevators  are  do- 
ing this  successfully.  The  livestock 
shipping  yards  do  not  show  in  the 
picture.  They  are  just  across  the 
track  from  the  elevator.  Everything 
is  close  together.  This  makes  it  easy 
for  the  manager  to  handle  all  the 
business  with  the  least  trouble. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Bendtschneider  is  the 
manager.    He  has  three  helpers. 

The  elevator  is  concrete.  The  of- 
fice and  warehouses  fireproof. 

Morrison  is  not  a  big  grain  ship- 
ping station,  as  the  farmers  in  that 
locality  feed  up  most  of  their  corn 
and  oats.  They  are  also  big  buyers 
of  feed.  A  good  feed  grinder  is  in- 
stalled, also  a  corn  crusher  in  the 
two-story  warehouse. 

This  warehouse  has  a  concrete 
floor,  which  makes  it  fireproof  and  is 
a  protection  also  against  rats.  This 
warehouse  is  well  stocked  with  flour, 
feed,  fertilizer  and  some  other  prod- 
ucts which  they  sell. 

The  company  shipped  244  carloads 
of  livestock  in  1921. 

Their  grain  business  showed  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  is  the  second  year 
they  have  been  in  business. 

They  shipped  in  and  sold  prepared 
feeds,  bran,  middlings  and  oil  meal 
over  700  tons  last  year. 

The  manager  works  for  a  straight 
salary  and  has  no  interest  or  com- 
mission arrangement  on  livestock. 
The  elevator  charges  10c  a  hundred 
for  shipping  livestock,  which  takes 
care  of  all  expenses,  including  the 
dead  animals  or  other  losses  in  tran- 
sit. 

They  don't  mail  checks  in  settle- 
ment for  livestock  shipments,  but  the 
shipper  must  come  to  the  office  to 
get  his  check.  In  this  way,  he  often 
buys  feed.  This  helps  the  farmer  as 
well  as  the  elevator. 

About  200  stockholders  attended  the 
annual  meeting  and  were  well  pleased 
with  the  report.  They  gave  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  congratulations  to  the 
manager,  Mr.  Bendtschneider. 

The  earnings  as  shown  by  the  op- 
prating  statement  amounted  to  $2,200 
after  the  company  had  set  up  over 
$4,000  as  a  reserve  for  patronage  divi- 
dends. The  company  operates  on  a 
truly  co-operative  basis. 

They  renewed  their  subscriptions  to 
the  American  Co-operative  Journal 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  stockhold- 
ers present  at  their  annual  meeting, 
January  4th. 

The  present  officers  and  directors 
are  as  follows:    President,  R.  A.  Nor- 


rish;  vice-president,  S.  W.  James; 
treasurer,  Sifon  Whistler;  secretary, 
B.  F.  Hoover.  Directors:  William 
Snyder,  Joseph  Bush,  H.  H.  Frost, 
A.  S.  Durward  and  Ed.  Jone9. 

The  shares  have  a  book  value  now 
of  $130  each. 

The  company  is  wisely  keeping  the 
earnings  as  a  working  fund  rather 
than  paying  them  out  in  dividends  as 
so  many  companies  have  made  the 
mistake  of  doing  in  the  past. 

The  stockholders  are  a  fine  lot  of 
loyal  farmers. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Wise,  who  is  being  in- 
stalled as  the  new  county  advisor, 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Wise  is  a  county  agent  of  long  ex- 
perience in  Clinton  County  and  for- 
merly at  Eagle  Grove,  la. 

Many  farmers'  elevators  can  well 
study  the  methods  of  this  new  but 
prosperous  company  at  Morrison. 


-ACJ- 


BEMENT,  ILL.— The  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bement  Grain 
Company  was  held  on  January  21. 
The  usual  business  was  transacted, 
and  four  directors  were  elected.  John 
Merry  and  Thomas  Lamb  were  re- 
elected for  three  years.  Thomas 
Priestly  was  elected  to  take  the  place 
of  his  deceased  father,  S.  B.  Priestly, 
who  had  served  the  company  as  di- 
rector since  its  organization.  Frank 
Totten  was,  elected  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  father,  A.  M.  Totten,  who  has 
been  in  almost  continuous  service  of 
the  company  as  secretary  and  director 
and  who  felt  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 

The  report  of  W.  B.  Fleming,  man- 
ager, showed  a  loss  of  over  $2,100  for 
the  year.  The  year  1921  was  the  sec- 
ond adverse  year  in  the  company's 
business  career,  the  year  1920  being 
the  first,  with  a  loss  of  over  $9,000. 
The  wise  policy  of  the  management 
in  accumulating  an  adequate  surplus 
will  carry  the  company  through  the 
deflation  period  without  financial  em- 
barrassment. The  stockholders  voted 
to  continue  the  company's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Journal.  The  annual  din- 
ner was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  and  was  well  attended 
and  enjoyed  by  all.  In  the  afternoon, 
William  M.  Stickney  of  Chicago  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  and  delivered  one 
of  those  super-talks  which  the  gen- 
tleman always  carries  in  stock  and 
turns  loose  on  such  occasions.  The 
verdict  of  all  who  heard  Mr.  Stickney 
was  that  it  was  a  rare  treat,  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  board  is, 
"Thanks,  William;  come  again." 

 AC  J  


FISHER,  ILL.— "We  had  our  an- 
nual meeting  on  Saturday,  January 
7th,  and  surely  had  one  big  day.  We 
always  give  an  annual  dinner  and 
this  year  it  was  just  a  little  bit  big- 
ger than  ever.  Dinner  was  served  for 
175  guests,  and  almost  every  farmer's 
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lome  in  the  community  was  repre- 
sented by  either  father  or  son.  After 
linner  we  adjourned  to  the  auditorium 
vhere  we  had  about  two  hours  of 
speaking  and  fun.  Mr.  Farlow,  of 
31oomington,  was  with  us  and  was 
he  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Farlow 
ised  to  be  manager  at  Fisher. 

Our  books  show  a  loss  of  $363.87. 
lad  we  not  inventoried  our  stuff 
lown  to  actual  cost  and  shrunk  our 
:orn  and  oats  each  a  thousand  bush- 
Js  and  our  coal  52  tons  in  order  to 
five  ourselves  an  even  start  with  the 
oming  year,  our  books  would  show 
i  gain.  We  are  still  worth  one  hun- 
Ired  cents  on  the  dollar  and  feel  that 
he  worst  is  over  with  us,  and  expect 

0  come  along  fine  from  now  on.  The 
norale  of  our  company  and  stock- 
lolders  is  not  even  twisted  let  alone 
>roke  and  you  will  have  to  give  it  to 
he  Fisher  farmers  for  being  loyal, 
n  all  the  hard  times  and  losses  we 
lave  suffered  the  past  two  years,  not 

1  share  of  stock  has  been  offered  for 
ale  which  I  think  is  quite  remark- 
tble. — Fisher  Farmers  Grain  and 
3oal  Company,  W.  H.  Allen. 

 AC  J  

HAGARSTOWN,  ILL.— The  an- 
sual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
lagarstown  Equity  Exchange  was  a 
plendid  success,  practically  all  of  the 
tockholders  being  present.  The  sec- 
tary's report  of  the  year  was  read. 
Ls  shown  by  the  auditor's  report,  the 
ast  six  months  showed  a  profit,  but 
he  profit  was  not  large  enough  to 
over  the  loss  of  the  first  half  of  the 
rear.  Dinner  was  served  by  the 
adies  and  election  of  officers  took 
ilace  in  the  afternoon. 

 AC  J  

SUBLETTTE,  ILL.— The  third  an- 
lual  meeting  of  the  Sublette  Farm- 
:rs  Elevator  Company  was  held  Jan- 
lary  18th  with  about  three  hundred 
n  attendance.  At  the  business  meet- 
ng  held  in  the  morning  the  routine 
natters  were  attended  to.  Auditor 
Charles  T.  Peavey  read  the  annual 
•eport,  showing  a>  business  of  four 
mndred  thousand  bushels  of  grain 
md  $65,000  of  merchandise  sold.  Mr. 
5eavey  made  an  interesting  thirty- 
ninute  address,  covering  the  vital 
joints  concerning  a  "Co-operative 
Company."  At  noon  the  ladies  of  the 
Jnited  Church  served  dinner  and  in 
he  afternoon  there  was  a  musical 
>rogram  and  also  interesting  ad- 
Iresses  by  Rev.  Schumacher  of  Sub- 
ette  and  W.  M.  Stickney  of  Chicago. 
Jeorge  Erbes,  John  Dinges  and  Henry 
JVendel  were  elected  directors  for 
hree  years  The  company  is  in  a 
)rosperous  condition,  and  its  future 
ooks  bright.  Mr.  George  Etzel  is 
nanager. 

 AC  J  

LAFAYETTE,  IND.— Tippecanoe 
:ounty  farmers  at  a  recent  meeting, 
roted  favorably  on  a  proposal  to  buy 
md  operate  a  grain  elevator  on  the 
:o-perative  plan  in  Lafayette.  Two 
levators  have  been  offered  the  farm- 
ers and  they  expect  to  decide  which 
me  they  will  buy.  A  committee  of 
5fty  was  appointed  to  canvass  the 
farmers  of  the  county  and  interest 
them  in  the  proposition.  • 

 AC  J  

LAKE  VIEW,  IA.— Manager  E.  C. 
Sherwood  states  that  the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Company  bought  10,000 
bushels  of  oats  and  21,000  bushels  of 


corn  during  the  week  December  12  to 
17,  1921.  Lake  View  is  proving  to  be 
the  best  grain  buying  center  in  Sac 
county,  Iowa.  Grain  is  being  brought 
to  Lake  View  from  outside  the  trade 
territory  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Company. 

 AC  J  

KIRWIN,  KAN.  —  The  farmers 
Union  Co-operative  Elevator  and 
Shipping  Association  of  Kirwin,  Kan., 
sends  in  the  following:  "In  regard  to 
the  explosion  in  our  elevator,  will 
say  that  we  were  cleaning  some 
weevil  out  of  some  wheat  and  that 
the  cleaner  was  so  fixed  that  the 
weevil  were  discharged  into  a  bin  in 
the  engine  room.  I  suppose  we  had 
about  eight  bushels  of  cracked  wheat 
and  weevil  were  in  same,  so  after  we 
had  let  our  engine  cool  off  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  sprinkled 
about  a  quart  of  carbon-bisulphide  on 
this,  causing  a  dull  explosion.  At  the 
time  I  had  about  a  pint  of  the  liquid 
in  my  hands  in  a  sprinkler.  When 
the  explosion  took  place  I  ran  out 
with  the  remaining  liquid  and  set  it 
down  in  a  safe  place  and  called  the 
helper.  Together  with  a  high  school 
boy  we  were  able,  with  less  than  a 
barrel  of  salt  water  tooput  out  the 
flames.  There  was  no  damage  done 
whatever  except  the  wetting  of  the 
cracked  wheat  and  a  bad  spell  of 
choking  and  coughing  by  those  con- 
cerned in  fighting  the  fire,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  breathe  in  the  room 
when  it  was  burning.  No  damage  was 
done  to  the  building,  as  it  seems  that 
all  that  caught  fire  was  the  acid,  and 
we  wet  the  wheat  down  until  it  was 
just  out  before  any  damage  was  done. 
In  conclusion,  will  say  "Never  again," 
as  we  have  learned  our  lesson  at  very 
little  expense  and  it  is  one  that  will 
be  lasting.  I  hope  that  other  man- 
agenrs  may  benefit  by  our  experience." 

 AC  J  

MOLINE,  KAN.— The  Farmers 
Mill  and  Supply  Company  has  incor- 
porated for  $25,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  F.  S.  Nicholson,  Joe  Rarick 
and  F.  L.  Shaff. 

 AC  J  

MULVANE,  KAN.— Work  on  the 
new  elevator  of  the  Farmers  Co-oper- 
ative Union  has  been  progressing 
nicely  and  the  contractors  were  able 
to  finish  the  concrete  work  before  the 
cold  weather  came.  The  height  of 
the  bins  is  85  feet  and  the  structure 
is  said  to  resemble  the  appearance  of 
a  monster  battleship.  The  capacity  of 
the  bin  is  25,000  bushels.  Other  work 
on  the  building  will  be  carried  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  the  entire 
structure  will  soon  be  completed,  it  is 
hoped. 

 AC  J  

OLATHE,  KAN.— Fire  completely 
destroyed  the  Farmers  Union  Co- 
operative Mill  and  Elevator.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $30,000,  divided  among 
175  stockholders  in  the  company  who 
purchased  the  mill  two  years  ago. 
The  loss  is  partly  covered  by  insur- 
ance. Six  residences,  one  three  blocks 
away,  caught  fire  from  flying  sparks, 
but  none  was  badly  damaged. 

 AC  J  

TRAVERSE  (ST.  PETER  P.  O.), 
MINN. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Farmers  Elevator  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  C.  H.  Hanson  of 
Lake  Prairie,  president;  William 
Schmidt  of  Traverse,  vice-president, 
and  L.  O.  Tosteson  of  New  Sweden, 
secretary.    The  directors  are:  Theo- 


dore Holmberg  and  John  Westman  of 
Traverse.  Just  as  soon  as  a  manager 
can  be  selected  the  elevator  will  open 
for  business.  The  elevator  is  now  in 
excellent  financial  standing,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  old 
board.  Approximately  $3,700  in  new 
stock  has  been  disposed  of,  the  orig- 
inal amount  being  doubled.  The  new 
board  has  this  capital  to  begin  its 
work  on  for  the  coming  year.  At  the 
annual  meeting  several  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  the  elevator  were  sug- 
gested. .  It  was  voted  that  no  wheat 
be  accepted  for  storage  in  the  future, 
but  this  point  has  not  been  definitely 
decided  upon.  The  board  proposes  to 
buy  outright  all  wheat  hauled  in.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  business  be 
operated  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Al- 
though successors  were  re-elected,  the 
old  board  will  continue  on  the  job 
until  the  old  business  is  cleared  up. 
They  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
reducing  the  indebtedness  of  the  old 
company  by  collecting  outstanding  ac- 
counts. They  are  meeting  with  fair 
success  in  this  undertaking  and  expect 
to  complete  their  duties  soon,  after 
which  they  will  dissolve.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  old  board  are  J.  P.  Wright, 
president;  Edwin  Johnson,  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  R.  Poncin,  secretary,  and  N. 
H.  Olson  and  Louis  Zwinggi  are  the 
directors.  These  men  have  labored 
hard  for  the  company  and  during  its 
present  crisis  have  succeeded  in  put- 
ting it  back  into  condition — a  service 
which  is  highly  appreciated  by  the 
community.  The  Farmers  Elevator 
has  always  been  one  of  the  "going" 
concerns  operated  co-operatively.  The 
new  board  is  composed  of  capable  and 
experienced  men  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  conduct  the  business  along  the 
lines  of  their  predecessors. 

 AC  J  

WELLS,  MINN— The  elevator  of 
the  Farmers  Elevator  Company  has 
been  enlarged  with  6  bins  over  the 
driveway.  A  new  Richardson  auto- 
matic scale  has  been  installed. 
 AC  I  

ANGLUM,  MO.— The  Florissant 
Valley  Co-perative  Elevator  Associa- 
tion is  planning  to  build  a  warehouse 
at  this  point  and  an  elevator  at  Sands 
later  on.  The  warehouse  will  have  a 
capacity  of  5,000  bushels. 

 AC  J  

CAMERON,  MO.— The  Cameron 
Co-operative  Elevator  Association  is 
contemplating  the  building  of  a  new 
plant. 

 AC  J  

MERNA,  NEB.— The  Farmers 
Grain  and  Supply  Association  cut  a 
melon  recently  when  they  paid  a 
dividend  of  16  per  cent  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company. 

 AC  J  

COBURN  (SHELDON  P.  O.),  N. 
D. — Fire,  believed  due  to  an  over- 
heated bearing,  destroyed  the  Farm- 
ers' Elevator  together  with  33,000 
bushels  of  grain  causing  a  loss  on  the 
building  estimated  at  more  than  $25,- 
000.-  The  grain  was  fully  insured. 
Some  of  the  grain  can  be  salvaged. 
The  fire  was  discovered  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nothing 
could  be  done  to  check  the  flames.  It 
apparently  originated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  structure  and  worked  its 
way  up  through  the  center-  The  mat- 
ter of  rebuilding  will  be  taken  up  at 
a  meeting  of  stockholders  to  be  held 
soon. 

 AC  J  

HOLLISTER,  OKLA.— The  Hollis- 
ter  Co-perative  Grain   Company  re- 
( Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Advice  to  Buyers  and  Shippers 

The  statements  made  herewith  are  based  on  the  best  statistical  information  we  can  | 
I     secure.    They  are  not  guaranteed. 
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LIVESTOCK 


BLOOD  AND 
TANKAGE 


Packers  have  turned 
the  corner.  We  ex- 
pect higher  prices. 


-AC3- 


BRICK 


Clear  out  of  line 
with  other  prices. 
Should  come  down. 


-ACJ- 


Apple   crop,  1921,  was 
CANNED  20,098,000  barrels 

GOODS  compared    to  33,905,- 

000  barrels  in  1920.  Peach  crop,  32,733,000 
bushels  in  1921,  compared  to  45,620,000  bush- 
els in  1920.  Pears,  1921,  10,705,000  bushels, 
compared  to  16,805,000  in  1920.  Other  crops 
in  proportion.  Factories  did  not  can  as  much 
as  previously;  corn  was  33  per  cent,  peas  20 
per  cent,  and  tomatoes  61  per  cent  under  five- 
year  average.  Exports  are  larger  than  in 
1913.  Cover  canned  goods  until  start  of  new 
season. 

 AC  J  


CATTLE 

should  improve  steadily. 


Livestock  industry  in 
depths      now,  but 


-ACJ- 


COAL 


In  1913  there  were 
produced  71,046,816 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  at  a  labor  cost  of  $1.59 
a  ton.  In  1921  there  were  produced  65,458,673 
tons  at  a  labor  cost  of  $3.85  a  ton,  or  an  in- 
crease of  141  per  cent.  The  laborers  have 
asked  for  an  increase  in  wages  in  order  to 
keep  their  present  wages,  but  the  miners  have 
declared  they  will  reduce  the  wages  in  con- 
formity with  other  price  drops.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover  recently  announced  that  a 
coal  strike  April  1st  seemed  inevitable.  This 
agitation  was  predicted  in  our  October  issue. 

Coal  production  in  1913  was  91,525,000  tons, 
in  1920  it  was  89,100,000  tons,  and  in  1921 
it  was  87,500,000  tons.  The  coal  mine  opera- 
tors in  Illinois  have  paid  their  men  an  aver- 
age of  $7.14  a  day  for  each  working  day,  or 
$9.76  for  each  day  they  worked  (which  was 
only  9.5  days  in  two  weeks),  and  they  see  that 
in  order  to  sell  more  coal  they  must  reduce 
the  price.  We  expect  materially  lower  prices 
to  farmers  before  another  year  has  rolled 
around. 

-      AC  J  


CORN 


Is  entirely  too  low. 
Will  work  higher. 
You  can't  sell  com  for  a  profit  if  you  don't 
have  it  raised.  There  will  be  a  reduction  in 
1922  acreage,  due  to  financial  conditions  on 
the  farms.  Yields  the  past  three  years  have 
been  far  above  normal  per  acre.  If  history 
repeats,  a  low  yield  per  acre  will  come  within 
the  next  two  years.    Our  advice  on  sowing 


corn  is  to  run  your  farm  in  the  best  manner 
possible  to  preserve  the  soil  and  produce  the 
largest  volume  of  crops  at  the  very  least  ex- 
pense. Prices  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Corn  tendency  is  up. 

 AC  J  


FLOUR 


Buy  what  you  will 
need  until  July. 

—ACJ— 

About  50  per  cent  of 
xl-A-I  t|le     nay    crop  has 

been  marketed  so  far  this  year,  a  rather  light 
run,  but  about  the  same  as  last.  The  ten 
principal  cities  in  the  country  have  received 
36,525  carloads  of  hay  this  year  up  to  the 
week  ending  January  9.  Yield  this  year  was 
lighter  than  last,  but  the  South  is  using  its 
own  forage,  the  lumber,  coal,  and  construc- 
tion camps  arc  not  using  as  much  as  for- 
merly, and  people  just  aren't  buying  as  much. 
We  cannot  see  much  higher  prices  for  hay. 
The  big  thing  to  come  is  a  reduction  in 
freight. 

 ACJ  


LUMBER 


If  you  MUST  build 
this  spring,  buy  your 
lumber  NOW.  Lumber  men  have  cut  their 
stocks  down  to  the  bone,  and  have  no  sur- 
plus stock.  But  don't  build  unless  you  must. 
Cost  of  building  will  be  materially  cheaper 
next  year. 

 ACJ  

Reports      are  that 
^  there   is  more  crude 

oil  in  storage  than  there  has  been  in  years. 
As  a  result,  crude  oil  prices  have  dropped  in 
the  eastern  fields.  Experts  in  Oklahoma, 
however,  men  who  have  been  in  the  business 
all  their  lives,  say  that  those  tanks  which  are 
reported  as  full  of  oil  have  no  oil  in  them. 
They  say  the  big  companies  are  trying  to  buy 
the  little  ones  at  their  own  figures.  We  will 
make  no  predictions  on  oil  or  gasoline.  But 
in  1913  we  bought  gas  for  13c. 

 ACJ  


POTATOES 


127,000  carloads  of 
potatoes  have  al- 
ready been  marketed  since  July  1,  compared 
to  _an  average  marketing  during  the  whole 
crop  years  of  1917,  1918,  1919  of  only  122,000 
cars.  The  crop  this  year  fell  far  short  of 
last,  but  the  marketing  has  been  tremendous. 
As  a  result,  prices  have  been  driven  down 
from  $6.00  a  hundred  on  August  8  to  $1.70 
on  November  28.  However,  the  weekly  re- 
ceipts have  dwindled  down  now,  in  the  nine 
principal  cities  in  the  East,  from  11,114  for 
the  week  ending  October  17,  to  3,092  for  the 
week  ending  January  9.  Protect  yourself  on 
purchases  until  the  new  year. 


Lack  of  space  com- 
pels us  once  more  to- 
defer  publication  of  our  Livestock  Review. 
The  packers,  however,  predicted  5c  hogs  and' 
they  are  now  9c,  showing  an  acute  shortage. 
The  best  way  to  sell  corn  is  in  the  form  of 
livestock. 

— ACJ— 


SUGAR 


WOOL 


Statistically  strong. 
Prices  will  go  up  in. 
the  near  future. 

— ACJ — 

As  we  predicted  last 
month,  wool  prices- 
have  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  They  are 
still  too  low  compared  with  clothing,  and  are 
statistically  strong.  They  should  continue  to 
show  improvement. 

—ACJ— 

mup  at  While  there  has  been 

WxlHiAl  n0   gencrai  breaking 

of  the  drought  in  the  Southwest,  there  has 
been  some  snow  in  parts  of  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa which  will  help  the  situation  as  far  as 
winter  wheat  is  concerned.  Within  a  few 
weeks  growing  weather  will  be  experienced 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Gov- 
ernment April  report  showed  a  higher  con- 
dition than  that  of  December.  The  crop  is 
not  yet  made,  however,  and  there  is  a  rather 
general  feeling  that  the  loss  of  acreage  this 
winter  in  that  territory  will  be  comparatively 
heavy.  The  European  crop  reports  are  not 
altogether  favorable,  and  northern  Italy  has 
recently  claimed  to  have  experienced  the  worst 
drought  in  nearly  300  years.  France  and  Rou- 
mania  have  also  been  too  dry,  as  has  the 
United  Kingdom.  Apparently  there  is  a 
hangover  from  the  bad  drought  of  last  year 
and  with  the  present  outlook  for  a  small  win- 
ter wheat  crop  in  this  country  there  is  the 
basis  for  a  wild  crop  scare  market  later  in 
the  season.  Whether  an  advance  in  prices 
could  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  economic 
conditions  remains  to  be  seen. 


-ACJ- 


COMPLEX 
WORLD 
WHEAT 
SITUATION 


The  world's  wheat 
situation  is  still  very 
complex.  Argentine- 
is  now  offering  wheat 
heavily  in  Europe  for 
deferred  shipment  and  meeting  with  only  a 
fair  demand.  Germany  has  probably  bought 
10,000,000  bu.  of  Argentine  grain  so  far, 
mainly  for  February-March  shipment.  Other 
European  countries  have  also  bought.  Returns 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated 
that  Germany  would  have  to  import  around 
2,000,000  tons  of  food-stuffs  before  another 
crop  was  harvested,  or  roughly  around  75,000,- 
000  bu.  of  grain.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Scan- 
dinavia, Holland,  Italy,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Czecho-Slovakia  are  also  on  the 
list  as  buyers,  but  the  wheat  business  as  well 
as  that  in  other  grains  will  go  to  the  country 
that  offers  it  at  the  cheapest  price.  Any  ma- 
terial business  with  Austria  will  probably  be 
in  Argentine  wheat. 
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Buy  Shoes  from  the  Tanner 


FARMER 

500.  Misses'  Gun- 
metal  high  top  lace 
boot,  footform  last, 
sizes  11%  to  2. 
Price  CO  QC 

delivered....  «P^'»° 
No.  600.  Children's 
Gunmetal  high  top 
lace  boot,  footform 
last,  sizes  8%  to  11%. 

$2.65 


No.  300.  Women'*  Gun- 
metal  high  top  laced 
boots,  military  heel, 
all    sizes,    2»4    to  8. 

^*  $3.80 

delivered   T 

No.  400  Growing  Girl's 
exactly  as  above, 
slightly     lower  heel. 


2% 


to 

$3.20 


No.  100.  Men's  Chrome 
Waterproof,  double 
sole,  work  shoe,  heavy 
weight,  solid  leather, 
full  vamp,  sizes  6  to 

Veiive^...  $3'75 

No.  200.  Boys'  Chrome 
shoes  exactly  as  above, 
all   sizes,    2%    to  6. 

$2.95 


MANUFACTURER 


TRADE  your  hides  for  shoes — that  is 
the  Woelfel  plan.  The  Woelfel  Leather 
Company  will  take  your  raw  hides  at  full 
market  prices  and  give  you  in  return  real 
quality  shoes  at  manufacturer's  price. 

A  Tested  Plan 

For  several  years  the  Woelfel  Leather 
Company  has  been  dealing  with  farmers, 
exchanging  harness  leather  for  raw  coun- 
try hides.  We  have  satisfied  and  pleased 
thousands  of  customers  in  the  Central 
West  and  can  now  offer  you  splendid 
shoes  on  the  same  basis. 

Shoes  for  the  Whole  Family 

We  can  supply  shoes  for  everyone — 
father,  mother,  sister,  brother.  They  are 
real  serviceable  shoes,  combining  splen- 
did quality  with  style  and  comfort — made 
of  genuine  Woelfel  Tannage  Leather. 

Get  full  value  for  your  hides  and  buy 
your  shoes  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
at  factory  prices.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad  giving  kind  and  size  of  shoes  desired 
or  write  for  full  particulars. 


lelivered  


SPECIAL  OFFER 

If  you  have  no  Hides  to  ship  we 
will  make  immediate  parcel  post  de- 
livery of  shoes  you  select  on  receipt 
of  cash  price. 


WOELFEL    LEATHER    CO.,   Morris,  111. 

Sixty  years  of  successful  business  methods  back  of  this 
Illinois  company  is  your  assurance  and  guarantee  of  in- 
tegrity and  fair  dealing. 
NOTE: — Don't  foroet  to  salt  hides.    Ship  cheapest  way,  freight  or 
express.   


This  is  your  paper.  We  are  careful 
in  our  selection  of  advertisers.  We 
will  not  accept  any  questionable  ad- 
vertising. If  you  have  any  complaints 
on  any  purchases  of  goods  advertised 
in  our  columns,  we  want  to  know 
about  it.  It  is  your  interest.  It  is  our 
interest.  Mention  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  when  writing  adver- 
tisers. 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8  cents  per  word,  each  insertion, 
charge  for  name  and  address.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


FARM  LANDS 


Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  priee  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. / 


FOR  SALE 


ENGINE  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
FOR  SALE — 32  Horse  Power  Fairbanks  Morse 
Pressure  Engine,  with  generators,  two  10  horse  power 
motors  and  one  Ave  horse  power  motor.  Inquire 
Farmers  Elevator  Co.,  Holsteln,  Iowa.  Write  Hugo 
Sehuett,  Secretary. 


50%  Discount  from  present  selling  price  on  Three 
Farm  Fanning  Mills  In  our  possession.  One  of  the 
best  mills  made.  Guaranteed. 

Write  quick  If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
exceptional  offer. 

FARMERS  ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 
650  Transportation  Btdg.,  Chicago 


SEVERAL  STANDARD  GRADE  CREAM  SEPAR- 
ators.  Brand  new,  never  been  uncrated.  Best  on 
market.  Guaranteed.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  893,  care  of  American  Co-operative 
Journal. 


PO  WE  RENE. — COUNTY  RIGHTS  FREE.  It  equals 
gasoline  at  5c.  Adds  power,  prevents  carbon,  saves 
repairs.  Guaranteed  safe  and  harmless.  To  intro- 
duce, the  equivalent  of  20  gallons,  prepaid,  $1.00,  if 
ordered   now.     P.  Barnes,  2nd  St.,   Cazadero.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE 

One  Imported  percheron  stallion  and  two  of  the  finest 
and  best  Jacks  in  this  section.    Peter  Aebel,  Troy,  III. 


PETS— PARROTS.  CANARIES,  OTHERS. 
BARTLETT.  Jacksonville.  III. 


TOBACCO 


NATURAL  LEAF— For  mild  smoking:  10  lbs.  $1.50; 
20  lbs.  $2.75;  will  furnish  free  recipe  for  preparing. 
Leaf  Tobacco  Exchange,  Mayfield,  Ky.,  Star  Route. 


HELP  WANTED 


B«  •  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR:  tHO  t. 
$250  monthly,  expenses  paid  after  S  months'  spars- 
time  study.  Splendid  opportunities.  Position  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Write  for  Free  Booklet 
0-82.    Stand.  Business  Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


much  lower  than  the  items  that  make 
its  cost  indicate  it  should  be,"  says 
the  Adrian  Wire  Fence  Company. 
"Raw  materials  are  60  per  cent  above 
the  prices  on  January  1,  1914;  wages 
are  double  what  they  were  at  that 
time,  and  still  our  price  is  but  45  per 
cent  above  the  figures  on  the  finished 
product.  This  is  worth  thinking 
about. 

"Freight  rates  have  been  a  big  item 
in  the  increased  cost  of  all  farmer 
needs.  Freight  rates  are  entirely  out 
of  proportion  today,  and  while  the 
railroads  claim  that  they  have  not 
had  large  increases,  we  can  cite  you 
dozens  and  dozens  of  cases  where  the 
increase  is  above  100  per  cent. 

"Take  our  notation  on  the  accom- 
panying sheet  relative  to  raw  stock 
coming  into  our  mill.  This  is  shipped 
from  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  our 
rate  at  one  time  was  13.8  cents  per 
hundredweight.  Today  we  are  pay- 
ing 31  cents  per  hundredweight,  a 
price  that  is  outrageous  and  out  of 
proportion." 

The  Burman  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany says:  "In  1913  lumber  from 
the  coast  cost  $22  per  thousand  in 
car  lots.  Now  the  freight .  alone  is 
$23.25  per  thousand." 

"Oak  lumber  is  still  50  to  60  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1913.  Iron  about 
30  per  cent.  Seat  springs  100  per 
cent.  Some  of  our  finished  parts 
made  from  steel  are  from  90  to  100 
per  cent  higher.  Wagon  spokes  and 
skeins  100  per  cent,  box  boards  80 
per  cent,  and  also  paint,"  says  the 
Burken  Manufacturing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  wagons  and  sleds. 
"The  farmers  are  expecting  the  wag- 
on manufacturers  to  get  their  prices 
down  to  1913  basis.  Before  we  can 
do  that,  there  will  have  to  be  some 
radical  reductions  in  raw  materials, 
and  before  this  can  come,  there  must 
be  general  reductions  in  freight 
rates." 

 ACJ  

It  Simply  Can't  Be  Done 

Heaven's  not  gained  by  a  single  bound 
You  can't  turn  the  trick,  I  ween, 

Even  though  you  essay  the  stunt — 
In  a  nimble  Ford  machine. 

MEN— WOMEN— GIRLS— GET  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
Jobs.  Commence  $90  to  $135  month.  Quick  raise. 
Vacation.  Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  These  are 
permanont  with  steady  work.  Common  education 
sufficient.  List  positions  free.  Write  Immediately— 
today.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  A 120,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 
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News  Notes  of  Farmers 
Elevators 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

cently  incorporated  for  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  C.  C.  Bierman,  W. 
F.  Williamson,  J.  W.  Farrington,  T. 
E.  Amyz  and  F.  G.  Baldwin. 

 ACJ  

MANGUM,  OKLA.— The  Farmers 
Elevator  plans  broadening  its  busi- 
ness to  include  ginning  and  perhaps 
other  business.  The  firm  reports  a 
very,  successful  business  during  the 
past  two  years. 

 ACJ  

OKEMAH,  OKLA.— Estimate  of 
the  loss  from  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  Okemah  Grain  Company's  eleva- 
tor recently,  is  now  placed  at  $25,000 
according  to  E.  W.  Sibley,  head  of 
the  company.  Origin  of  the  blaze  is 
not  known. 

 ACJ  

PONCA  CITY,  OKLA— A  farmer- 
owned  grain  elevator  may  be  erected 
at  Ponca  City. 

 ACJ  

POTEAU,  OKLA.— The  Poteau 
Mill  and  Elevator  Company  has  been 
reorganized.  Wm.  Fitzgerald  will 
have  active  charge. 

 ACJ  

RED  ROCK,  OKLA.— C.  L.  Ather- 
ton  is  manager  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Co-operative  Exchange.    C.  L.  Ather- 
ton  is  succeeding  R.  E.  Scruggs. 
 ACJ  

SEMINOLE,  OKLA.— The  Farm- 
ers Union  Co-operative  Exchange  has 
a  membership  of  250  farmers.  This 
company  handled  practically  all  of  its 
stockholders'  cotton  seed  the  past  fall 
and  is  arranging  to  handle  their' 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn  co-operatively. 
 ACJ  

STROUD,  OKLA.— The  Farmers 
Union  Co-operative  Exchange  has  in- 
corporated for  $40,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  Samuel  J.  Estes,  Charles 
Argo  and  S-  A.  Bible. 

 ACJ  

THOMAS,  OKLA.— The  Thomas 
Mill  and  Grain  Company's  plant  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

 ACJ  

IROQUOIS,     S.     D.— The  office 
chimney   of  the   Farmers  Elevator 
Company  was  recently  blown  down. 
 ACJ  

PEEVER,  S.  D.— The  Farmers 
Elevator  has  been  reincorporated. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  business  men  and  farmers 
of  the  vicinity  for  reorganizing  the 
company. 

 ACJ  

TRIPP,  S.  D. — The  machine  sheds 
of    the    Farmers    Union  Exchange 
burned  January  1st,  causing  a  loss  of, 
$20,000. 
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Announcing- 


The  fence  post  expert  wants 
you  to  write  him  for  particu- 
lars regarding  the  new  stud- 
ded,   double    angle  Century 


•  i  ■!                  f      ,•              C                        o ,       -i  t— >  aea,    aouDie    angle  century 

1  he  perfection  or  a  new  oteel  r  ence  post  without  a  single  hole 

PI          .                      1       •          •       f  punched  in  it.    It  is  a  revela- 

ost  that  is  a  revelation  in  rence  post  con-  tion  in  fence  POst  construction. 

struction — 


The  New  Century 
Studded  Double  Angle 
"T"  Steel  Fence  Post 

Not  a  single  hole  is  punched  in  the  post.  Nothing  to 
weaken  its  construction!  Twenty-five  per  cent  stronger  and 
many  times  more  flexible  than  the  old  style  post. 

Twenty-Five  Per  Cent  Stronger! 

The  wire  fencing  is  supported  by  a  series  of  studs  extend- 
ing down  the  face  of  the  post  and  is  held  firmly  by  wire  staples 
that  extend  clear  around  the  post  and  will  stand  three  times 
the  strain  that  a  staple  driven  into  a  wood  post  will  stand. 

Your  elevator  is  handling  this  new  Studded  Century  Post. 
If  it  isn't  it  should  be,  for  this  new  type  of  post  construction  is 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  Nothing  on  the  market  today 
approaches  this  new  post  for  strength,  flexibility,  beauty  or 
economy. 

Behind  it  is  the  reliable  guarantee  of  a  company  that  has 
been  constantly  doing  business  with  farmers  for  twenty-seven 
years. 

See  this  new  post  at  your  elevator!  Write  for  literature 
that  will  prove  beyond  question  the  leadership  of  the  Century 
Double  Angle  Studded  "T"  Steel  Fence  Post. 

FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


Chicago  Heights 


Illinois 


Why  100,000  Farmers  Will  Sow 
KROP-KING  Again  This  Year 

THE  quality  represented  by  KROP-KING  Field  &  Grass  Seeds  had 
its  beginning  years  and  years  ago — dates  back  to  Civil  War  days. 
When  modern  machinery  was  unknown — when  the  risks  of  farming 
were  greater  than  they  are  today — perhaps  your  father  was  one  of  the 
many  who  placed  his  faith  in  what  today  over  100,000  farmers  know 
as  KROP-KING  Brand  "Crop-Insurance  Seeds." 

Over  60  Years'  Experience  Backs  This  Famous  Seed 


From  the  very  first  this  organization  has  striven 
to  make  its  seeds  the  hardiest  and  biggest  pro- 
ducing. No  expense  has  ever  been  spared  in 
adding  the  latest,  most  modern  machinery 
known  to  science.  Our  own  private  laboratory 
checks  back  against  every  cleaning  operation  so 


KROP-KING  standards  of  purity  and  germina- 
tion will  be  uniformly  of  the  highest.  And 
every  bag  bears  a  test  tag  giving  tests  and  year 
and  state  in  which  seed  was  grown  so  you  will 
know  you  are  getting  the  same  seed  which  has 
helped  thousands  to  maximum  yields  and 
profits. 


Insist  on  KROP-KING  when  you  buy.  If  your  local  elevators  do 
not  handle  this  famous  seed,  kindly  give  us  their  names  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


MILWAUKEE  SEED  CO. 


112  West  Water  St., 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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$200  Cut  in  Titan  Price 


Now  $700 

and  a  P  &O  3- furrow  Plow  FREE 


Chicago 


Harvester  Company's 
Exceptional  Offer 

Effective  Feb.  3.  to  May  1,  1922 

The  Harvester  Company 
makes  this  special  offer  to 
apply  on  all  new  International 
8- 1 6  and  Titan  1 0-20  tractors 
purchased  by  its  dealers  on 
1922  account:  Each  farmer 
purchasing  one  of  these  Titan 
tractors,  for  delivery  on  or 
before  May  I  next,  will  be 
given  by  the  Company  abso- 
lutely free,  o.  b.  Chicago, 
a3-furrowP&Oplow.  On  the 
same  terms,  each  farmer  who 
purchases  an  International 
8- 1 6  will  be  given  a  2-furrow 
P  &  O  plow. 


The  Titan  is  a  real  3-plow  tractor  and  has 
belt  power  in  proportion.  It  has  enormous 
reserve  power.  Its  3-plow  capacity  cuts  the 
labor  cost  on  every  field  operation — a  big  item 
in  farm  operating  expense.  Titan  is  famous  for 
long  life.  It  has  proved  in  eight  years  of  use 
that  it  outlasts  two  or  three  small  inferior  trac- 
tors. Does  best  work  on  cheap  kerosene.  Low 
repair  and  upkeep  expense.  Always  on  the  job. 


THE  Titan  is  not  a  stripped  tractor,  pared 
down  to  make  a  price,  but  complete  with  all 
essential  equipment — friction  clutch  pul- 
ley, fenders,  platform,  throttle  governor, 
adjustable  drawbar,  angle  lugs,  brakes. 
This  equipment,  worth  more  than  $100  and 
necessary  on  any  tractor  to  make  it  serviceable 
and  safe,  is  included  in  the  new  $700  price. 
No  extras  to  buy. 

$230  Cut  in  International  8-16 

The  International  8-16  tractor  now  sells  for  $670,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.    Until  May  1,  1922, 
each  purchaser  of  an  International  8-16  covered  by  the  Special  Offer  will  be 
given  a  P  &  O  2-furrow  plow  free.    If  the  purchaser  of  either  tractor  now 
owns  a  suitable  plow  we  will  substitute  a  tractor  disk  harrow. 

Greatest  farm  power  values  ever  offered.    Neither  horses 
nor  any  other  tractor  can  equal  them. 


Special  Offer  Expires 
May  1st.    See  the 
McCormick-Deering 
Dealer  Now ! 


International  Harvester  Company 

_  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO 

(INCORPORATE!))  \J    O  /\ 


American    Co-operative  Journal 

■umobxftxom  nzoB,  fi.oo  fix  ha*,  100  nm  ooft 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  Devoted  to  Better  Farming,  Better  Marketing,  Better  Communities 

PsbUaba«  ob  tna  rtrat  of  Sao*  *tontl  ay  Una 


American  Co-Operative  Publishing 

At  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 


Company 


HttaM  B.  Mrer*  Bdltat-la-Obtaf 

■art  w  nekaU,  adiwr. 

vaala  Bicker.  Heae*  ■dltoc- 

A.  at  MeeUI,  OBo*  Manager. 

l*iaa>  r  »»iitm*.  AdTememi  Manage*. 

P.  •.  Bledgett.  luvn  kepmaeotattra 

MTI  Broadway.  Hew  Yark. 
A.  P.  Win*.  «lrr-alatlno  Manager, 
r.  B«j,  Senegal  Aaditar. 
CllFerd  TU»ra«.  Ooneral  Oouneal. 

Bmtered  u  aeeood-alaae  matter  Pat. 
H.  laM.  at  tea  Poet  Oflee  at  Chicago. 
UL.  aader  tbe  a*t  af  Mere*  t,  UTl. 


Dedicated  ta  the  Interact*  af  rrer  400.000  rtoctooldeni  tt 
fanners'  elevate*  companies  In  the  Grain  Belt  State*. 

Letter*  en  all  subject*  pertalnlnc  to  marketing,  f arming  er 
community    development    respectfully  solicited. 

A  careful  lnteetlgetlon  ha*  been  made  of  ererj  article 
adTertlaed  In  tnU  taaue  af  the  Amerlean  Co-operative  Journal 
to  make  aure  that  It  la  exactly  at  represented.  We  will  net 
accept  ambiguous  or  aueaUonable  advertising  af  any  tort. 
Should  any  aubacrlber  suffer  lose  er  hare  any  complaint 
against  any  edtertleer.  we  want  to  know  about  It.  and  we 
will  do  our  beat  to  get  a  apeedy  adjustment  In  order  ta 
guarantee  to  youreelTee  tola  serrtoe,  mention  the  American 
Ce-operatrre  Journal   when   answering  advertisement*. 


FAJUCKBS  NATIONAL  a  HAM  ■HI— 

ASSOCIATION 
JOHN   arTTj.ant    Prealdant.   •*!?*,  Of 
J.  W.  BbeatBlll.  fleo*y.  Oauha.  Hah. 

BTATB  ASSOCIATION 
Lawrence  Far  low.  Bloomlngtea,  DL 
J.  P.  Laraen.  Beey..  Ft  Dedge.  Ia. 
E.  E    Lawrence.  Seey..  Hat*h1n««a,  KaaaV 
I.  W.  BhorthlU.  Beey.-Troaa..  Oatafca.  Nafe. 
A.  F.  Nelaon,  Secy..  Benaen.  Ulna. 
P.   A.    Lee.   Beer..   Grand  Parka.   H.  ». 
Cfaaa    Eylar.    Secy..   Slaaz   Fails,    a.  ». 
L   a.  MeCollam,  Secy..  Indiana**!!*,  I**V 
Cha*  Latonaw.  8ery.,  Defiance,  •. 
1.  W.  Murphy.  Knld.  Okla. 
O.  V.  Vlneonhaler.  IT  IT  Waaaa  It.. 
Colo. 

John  Bheay,  ColamUa.  ale. 


A.  I_  Middleton,  Pres..  Eagle  Grove,  I  a. 
leka  T.  Balk.   Secretary,  Hanry,  8.  D. 


OFFICERS  OF 
Aimer-loan  Co-Oparative  PabUaTnlna;  Company 


M.  R.  Myers,  Treaturar.  Chicago, 
J.  8.  Miach,  Vice-Praaideat,  Moaea. 


DI  RECTO RS 

on,  Eagle  Oroya,  la.;  Joha  Miller,  Qalva,  IU. ;  J.  S.  Miach,  Monoa,  Ind.;  Chaa.  Late  haw.  Defaaca.  O.I  A.  F. 
l  Minn.:  B.  H.  Day.  Clark.  8.  D. :  A.  A.  Lane.   Sherwood.  N.  D. :  J.  8.  Canady.  Minden,  Nab.:  J.  B.  Brew*, 


A.  L.  Middlet 

Halaoa,  Benson    Winn."    B.  H. "bay. ' Clark,  8.  D.;'  A  a"  Lane,   Sherwood,   N.   D.;  "J.  S.  Canady,   Minden,  Nab.:  J. 

Lamed,  Kan*.;  W.  B.  Jeeee,  Supply.  Okla.:  O.  T.  Vinaonhaler,  Denver,  Colo.:  E.  P.  DonaeU,  Waco,  Mo. 
DIRECTORS  AT  LARGE,  REPRESENTING  FARMERS  NATIONAL  GRAIN  DEALERS  ASS'N. 
Harry  M.  Wood,  Del  even.  111.;  John  T.  Belk,  Henry.  8.  D.;  Martin  Sar.  Eaaez,  la. 
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Farmers  Elevator 
and  Terminal 
Marketing 


Now  that  most  of  our 
state  conventions  of 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
are  over,  we  can  set  down 
here  in  a  few  words 
their  attitude  towards  the  various  efforts  at  ter- 
minal selling  of  grain.  They  are  for  it.  They  re- 
stated their  determination  to  enter  the  terminal 
market  at  every  convention. 

The  resolutions  committee  was  composed  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  of  the  best  thinking  farmers 
and  managers  in  each  state.  They  talked  together 
on  this  question  till  far  past  midnight.  They  are 
vitally  interested  in  it  and  want  it  above  every- 
thing else  except  the  success  of  the  local  company. 

The  loc*al  company  has  proven  a  success  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  Everybody  admits  this.  The 
local  company  is  indispensable.  Every  speaker 
said  so  and  every  audience  cheered  the  statement. 
They  cheered  it  from  a  local  standpoint.  $100,- 
000,000  has  been  invested,  600,000,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  are  handled  annually.  They  propose  to  be 
loyal  to  the  local  companies,  to  finance  them  ade- 
quately and  protect  them  in  every  way  against 
all  attacks.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is 
settled. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  taking  the  next 
step  are  not  so  unanimous  nor  so  sure.  The  de- 
sire is  there,  and  all  agree  in  all  states  that  the 
local  farmers  co-roperative  elevator  must  be  the 
basis  of  successful  terminal  marketing.  That 
point  is  settled  also. 

,  By  far  the  largest  terminal  interest  was  shown 
in  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.   The  big  plan  captures 


everybody's  imagination.  It  was  the  subject  of 
continuous  discussion  not  only  in  the  resolutions 
committees  but  everywhere — in  the  corridors  of 
the  hotels,  in  the  rooms,  on  the  street  and  on  the 
trains.  Everybody  is  interested — vitally  inter- 
ested. This  applies  to  all  elements  of  the  trade  as 
well  as  to  farmers.  Traveling  solicitors  cuss  it, 
commission  merchants  discuss  it,  some  managers 
doubt  it,  some  farmers  appose  it,  many  are  for  it, 
but  nobody  slighted  it. 

No  doubt  the  discussion  reached  white  heat  ia 
each  state  in  the  resolutions  committee.  We  may, 
therefore,  turn  to  the  resolutions  which  were  in 
all  cases  unanimously  adopted,  to  find  the  true 
sentiment  of  the  farmers  grain  dealers  regarding 
the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.  Every  state  with  the  excep- 
tion of  South  Dakota  and  Illinois  resoluted  about 
it.  In  no  state  was  it  openly  opposed.  In  only 
two  was  it  fully  endorsed.  The  others  endorsed 
its  principles  and  purposes  as  outlined  at  the  rati- 
fication meeting  at  Chicago.  They  asked  for  an 
early  announcement  of  plans  for  financing  and  sell- 
ing grain.  They  insisted  upon  economy  in  man- 
agement. 

To  repeat  and  make  clear  in  a  few  words  the 
attitude  of  the  farmer  grain  dealers  regarding 
the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  it  is  one  of  intense  interest. 
So  keen  is  the  interest  that  the  farmer  elevators 
and  their  associations  will  take  a  much  more  posi- 
tive stand  regarding  it  in  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  Their  attitude  and  action  in  our 
opinion  which  is  based  upon  what  we  have  learned 
at  nine  state  conventions  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri  and  Ohio  will  depend  upon  what  is 


done  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
March  21st  and  22nd. 

The  elevators  and  their  associations  will  insist 
that  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  provides  at  their  March  meet- 
ing for  certain  important  items  among  which  are 
the  following : 

(1)  A  practical  plan  for  a  marketing  company 
that  will  afford  an  equal  or  better  service  than  the 
present  plan  of  marketing  grain. 

(2)  A  guarantee  of  adequate  finance. 

(3)  A  guarantee  that  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  shall  be 
managed  economically  and  efficiently. 

(4)  The  farmers  co-operative  elevator  must  be 
the  basic  marketing  unit. 


The  interest  was  likewise  strong  in  the  Co-opera- 
tive Union  Elevator  at  Clevelandt  Ohio,  the  Farm- 
ers Commission  Company  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
the  Farmers  Elevator  Commission  Company  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  The  Farmers  Jobbing  Asso- 
ciation of  Kansas  City  and  the  terminal  Livestock 
Commission  Companies.  The  farmers  co-operative 
elevators  will  support  all  these  efforts  at  terminal 
marketing  because  they  believe  them  proper. 
They  were  more  local,  of  course,  and  drew  partic- 
ular attention  to  themselves  only  in  their  own 
territory.  All  these  farmers  companies  are  en- 
gaged in  marketing  and  are  doing  it  well  and  re- 
ceiving support. 


The  Farm 
Conference 


The  Farm  Con- 
ference, recently 
held  at  Washing- 
ton, while  it  did 
not  get  instant  relief  for  the  farmers, 
accomplished  three  things,  viz.: 

1.  It  showed  the  East  the  terrible 
conditions  which  have  come  upon  the 
farmer,  and  showed  that  other  prices 
must  come  down  to  a  level  with  what 
farmers  are  receiving  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

2.  It  showed  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  farmer  have  broadened 
out  until  now  they  recognize  that  not 
only  is  farming  necessary,  but  that 
other  industry  is  necessary  and  they 
must  all  work  together  if  we  are  to 
have  prosperity.  They  show  more 
than  that;  they  showed  that  the  farm- 
ing business  is  an  international  busi- 
ness, and  the  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  in  no  small  way  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  European 
countries  which  buy  our  surplus  crops. 
And, 

3.  It  showed  Congress  that  the 
farmers  are  solidly  back  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bloc,  that  they  are  not  in 
politics  but  they  are  watching  Con- 
gress very  closely  to  see  that  the 
Farmers  get  a  square  deal.  And  that 
is  all  they  expect. 


Marine 


The  President  has 
The  Merchant  recommended  to 
Congress  a  sub- 
sidy  for  a  nfl 
American  merchant  marine,  and  with 
it  the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Sea  waterway. 

Such  action  will  eventually  make 
the  United  States  the  largest  country 
in  the  world,  both  in  population  and 
in  business.  It  may  mean  the  ruination 
of  England,  and  will  certainly  bring 
her  people  to  this  country  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before. 

It  will  mean  that  instead  of  this 
country  sending  cotton  in  British  boats 
to  Liverpool  to  be  made  into  cloth, 
this  cloth  sent  to  Australia  in  Brit- 
ish boats  and  the  ships  bringing  wool 
back  to  the  United  States  we 
will  manunfacture  that  cotton  into 
cloth  in  this  country,  send  it  di- 
rect to  Australia  in  American  boats, 
and  bring  the  wool  directly  back  to 
this  country  in  those  same  boats.  It 
will  mean  that  instead  of  our  send- 
ing our  raw  materials  to  England  in 
their  boats,  they  sending  machinery 
and  other  manufactured  products  to 
Argentina  in  their  boats,  and  Argen- 
tina sending  us  hides,  that  we  will 
manufacture  our  raw  materials  into 
the  goods  that  Argentina  wants,  send- 


ing it  direct  in  our  own  boats,  and 
bringing  back  that  goods  in  our  own 

boats. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  must  lower 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  trans- 
portation. While  other  countries  have 
the  cheap  labor,  we  have  the  natural 
resources  and  the  mechanical  brains 
of  the  world.  Our  development  of 
power  by  water  is  just  in  its  infancy. 
The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  will  be  the  first  step.  Eventu- 
ally, trains  from  the  high  countries  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Colorado, 
Montana,  etc.,  will  drift  with  the  tide 
down  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and 
in  so  drifting  they  will  generate 
enough  electric  power  to  haul  the 
empties  back  up  to  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  This  is  actually  being  ac- 
complished in  a  small  way,  on  some 
electric  lines  right  today. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  power  will  do 
wonders  for  the  south. 

We  live  in  a  wonderful  age.  If  we 
could  come  back  to  earth  again  100 
years  from  today,  we  would  see  as 
much  Progress  in  the  United  States 
as  there  has  been  during  the  past  100 
years. 


-ACJ- 


Worthless 

"I  gave  that  beggar  a  penny,  and 
he  didn't  thank  me." 

"No;  you  can't  get  anything  for 
a  penny  now." 


Cy  Perkins,  our  manager,  dreamed  he  died,  the  other  night,  and  when  he  got  to  Heaven,  St.  Peter 
took  him  around  to  see  the  sights.  First  they  went  to  the  place  that  Dant-e  made  famous.  There 
Cy  saw  a  bunch  of  men  sizzling  over  a  hot  fire,  in  a  frying  pan.  "Know  who  those  fellows 
are?"  asked  St.  Peter,  and  when  Cy  shook  his  head,  St.  Peter  told  him,  "Those  are  some  fellows 
who  were  stockholders  of  your  company  when  you  had  that  price  war,  and  they  sold  out  for  half 
a  cent  a  bushel."  Cy  just  drew  up  a  chair  where  he  could  watch,  and  told  St.  Peter  not  to  worry 
about  him,  that  watching  those  fellows  sizzle  was  Heaven  aplenty  for  him. 
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Are  You  a  Co-operator? 

Address  of  Harry  Wood,  Delevan,  III,,  Before  Illinois  Farmers 
Elevator  Association  Convention 


THE  slogan  last  year  was — "1921 
will    reward    fighters."  Now, 
Henry  Wallace  says  that  1922 
will  reward  farmers.    Millard  Myers 
says     that      1922      will  reward 
co-operators. 

Many  things  have  happened  since 
we  assembled  in  our  last  annual  Con- 
vention at  Champaign;  it  has  been  a 
year  full  of  perplexities,  of  disap- 
pointments, of  sorrows  and  gladness 
for  all  of  us.  How  well  we  have  ful- 
filled our  small  part  i  n  the  great 
drama  is  still  to  be  determined. 

In  coming  before  you  at  this  time 
there  are  some  things  to  which  I 
shall  call  your  attention,  and  endeavor 
to  point  out  a  few  that  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  further  success  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

_        .     In  the  first  place 

Losses  Certain  let  us  look  to  our 


To  Come 


finances.  Quite  a 
number  _of  the 
companies  have  sustained  losses  dur- 
ing the  year — and  in  passing  let  ,me 
say  that  years  of  loss  are  as  certain 
to  come  as  years  of  gain ;  so  let  us 
look  closer  to  this  important  feature 
than  in  many  instances  we  have  done 
in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
stockholder  should  be  more  familiar 
with  the  affairs  of  the  company  in 
general  than  he  usually  is,  but  espe- 
cially with  the  problems  of  finances. 
Very  few  of  the  stockholders  know 
any  more  about,  the  finances  of  their 
own  company  than  in  many  instances 
they  used  to  know  about  the  finances 
of  the  line  house.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be — and  as  a  general  rule  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Directors  or  the 
manager.  If  one  of  the  Directors  un- 
dertakes to  tell  one  of  the  stockhold- 
ers that  they  have  met  with  a  loss, 
he  is  answered  something  like  this — 
"we  put  you  on  the  Board  to  look  af- 
ter business  and  if  you  make  a  loss  or 
let  Smith  get  in  bad  I  don't  see  that 
I  am  to  blame" — and  very  probably 
this  is  one  of  the  men  who  asked  for 
a  trifle  higher  bid  for  his  wheat  on 
the  statement  that  it  was  dry  and 
ready  to  thresh.  Now,  men,  let  us 
be  honest  with  ourselves.  The  stock- 
holder should  pay  as  much  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  he 
does  to  his  own  business  in  this  way. 
Nothing  but  an  emergency  should 
keep  him  away  from  the  Annual 
Stockholders  meeting,  and  if  condi- 
tions in  the  company  are  such  that 
they  need  help,  try  with  all  his  might 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.  Should  the  com- 
pany be  prosperous  and  the  manag- 


Harry  Wood, 
President 
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er's  report  one  to  be  proud  of,  don't 
forget  to  go  and  tell  the  officers  that 
you  think  it  is  a  fine  year's  work  and 
in  this  way  show  them  you  appre- 
ciate their  efforts.  There  is  no  more 
reason  that  the  company  should  be 
100  per  cent  efficient  than  that  your 
own  personal  business  should  be  100 
per  cent  efficient. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  from  Mr.  Farlow's  office  asking 
for  topics  of  interest  to  be  brought 
up  for  discussion  at  this  convention, 
quite  a  large  number  asked  that  the 
financing  of  a  Farmers  Elevator 
should  be  one  of  these,  consequently 
we  have  asked  Mr.  George  A.  F6x  of 
Sycamore  to  discuss  this  topic  for  and 
with  us  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Fox  is  one  of  the  main  spokes 
in  the  wheel  in  his  own  company  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  him.  Probably  some  of  you 
have  read  some  of  this  history  in  the 
Co-op.  Journal. 

The  year  has  brought  us  several 
new  members  and  dues  have  been 
coming  in  very  well — all  things  con- 
sidered (especially  since  the  Board 
changed  the  price  of  car  dues  at  one 
of  their  meetings  during  the  year). 


Cutting 
Expenses 


At  present  we  are 
all  interested  in 
cutting  our  ex- 
penses, consider- 
ably more  so  than  we  were  about 
two  years  ago.  This  not  only  holds 
in  our  personal  affairs  but  also 
among  the  companies.    Usually  the 


manager,  being  the  highest  paid  em- 
ploy, comes  in  for  the  first  cut.  This 
should  be  very  carefully  considered 
before  the  cut  is  made,  because  in 
many  instances  the  fellow  is  already 
underpaid. 

Let  us  look  a 
Why  Did  You  m0ment  and  see 
/-i          .      n  what  motive  in- 

Organize?        spired  us  t0  or_ 

ganize  the  elevator.  Was  it  not  be- 
cause we  were  not  getting  enough  for 
our  grain?  So  we  put  up  a  modern 
elevator  (or  bought  out  one  of  our 
would  be  competitors,  which  usually 
costs  more  when  the  needed  repairs 
are  finished),  hired  an  inexperienced 
manager  at  a  low  salary  and  started 
in  the  grain  business.  In  a  short 
while  the  man  a  few  blocks  up  the 
track  had  the  manager  and  directors 
all  disheartened — and  the  balance  of 
the  story  is  familiar  to  all.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  this — that  it  mat- 
ters not  who  the  manager  is — 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  experienced — 
he  needs  your  undivided  loyal  support 
if  you  want  to  have  a  successful  com- 
pany. But  do  not  overlook  this  par- 
ticular: the  salary  does  not  make  the 
man.  Just  because  you  have  paid  a 
man  a  fabulous  salary  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  is  worth  it. 

I  am  not  going  to 

The  Hedge       teay  much  about 

the  hedge,  be- 
cause I  will  be  frank  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  I  can  go  considerably  more 
into  detail  about  the  hedge  around 
the  back  forty  than  I  can  possibly  do 
about  the  grain  hedge.  But  if  the 
hedge  is  used,  it  should  be  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

How  many  of  our 
How  Many  companies  meas- 
ure up  to  the 
standard  of  effi- 
ciency? If  you  have  efficient  manage- 
ment, do  your  stockholders  measure 
up  to  the  standard?  Do  you  require 
that  the  manager  be  bonded?  It  is 
only  fair  to  both  parties.  Do  you 
have  the  annual  audit?  It  is  only  fair 
to  both  parties.  Do  you  carry  a 
plenty  of  all  kinds  of  insurance?  It 
is  only  fair  to  yourselves.  You  carry 
all  that  is  necessary  in  your  own  per- 
sonal business.  Do  you  send  any  Co- 
op, literature  to  your  members  and 
patrons?  Then  do  you  keep  your  com- 
pany in  good  standing  with  the  State 
Association?  Remember,  the  officers 
work  for  you  without  the  hope  of  fee 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


Efficient? 
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Put  Local  Elevator  on  Sound  Basis  Says 
Illinois  Farmers  Elevator  Convention 


Save  the 
Farmers 
Elevators 


The  keynote  of 
the  whole  conven- 
tion was  summed 
up  in  the  resolu- 
tion passed  which 
read  as  follows: 


Whereas,  The  grain  grower  of  the  United 
tatates  is  now  passing  through  the  most  crit- 
ical period  in  the  history  of  American  agri- 
«ulture,  and 

Whereas,  His  financial  salvation  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  his  co-operative  or- 
ganization as  represented  in  this  convention 
and  in  the  Farmers'  Elevator  movement  at 
large,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  his  first  duty  to  himself  and 
his  fellow  farmer  is  to  safeguard  his  invest- 
ment of  more,  than  $100,000,000  by  ->utting 
his  local  Farmers'  Elevator  Company  m  a 
Bound  financial  basis. 

This  was  the  big  subject  of  the 
convention.  The  officers,  speakers, 
and  delegates  kept  their  feet  on  the 
ground  all  of  the  time,  and  some  ex- 
cellent speeches  were  made. 


State 

Association 
Activities 


The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a 
state  farmers  ele- 
vator association 
were  clearly  get 
forth  by  Secre- 
™    ,       .     .  .  t  a  r  y  Lawrence 

far-low  in  his  annual  report  which 
will  be  published  in  a  later  issue. 


Paul  Thielen,  In 
State  Baying     his  annual  report, 
not     only  gave 

Association       so™  of  *h?  diffl- 

culties  that  may 

be  expected  in  the  perfection  of  such 
a  company,  but  gave  some  of  the 
tremendous  benefits  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Farmers  Elevator  Cor 
operative  Supply  Company  when  it 
has  the  support  of  the  farmers  ele- 
vators of  the  state. 

c.         .  Mr.     Geo.  Fox 

tinanctng  caught  the  popu- 

lar  ailment  of 
Farmers  acute  stomach 

trouble,  and  was 

Elevators  not  abIe  t0  be 

present,  so  some 

of  the  Sycamore  plan  of  financing  was 
explained  by  Auditor  Betz.  Briefly, 
the  plan  is  that  the  farmer  stock- 
holders sign  a  blank  note  equal  to 
the  amount  of  their  stock,  to  the  ele- 
vator company,  and  these,  with  the 
elevator  itself,  are  security  for  a 
bond  issue,  with  a  local  bank  as  the 
trustee.  The  notes  are  non-interest 
bearing,  run  the  life  of  the  bonds,  and 
are  called  only  in  case  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  the  elevator  to  meet  its  debts. 

The  bonds  are  in  $1,000  and  $5,000 
denominations,  and  are  retired  at  the 
rate  of  $5,000  per  year.  They  are 
sold  to  any  investor. 

The  feature  of  the  Sycamore  plan 
is  that  where  farmers  have  subscribed 
to  all  of  the  stock  they  can,  or  their 
credit  is  "frozen"  and  the  company 
needs  still  more  money,  it  can  be 
raised  through  the  sale  of  these  bonds, 
which  are  perfectly  safe  and  a  good 
investment  for  anyone  with  cash  to 
invest. 

Should  anyone  desire  the  forms  to 
be  used  by  this  method  of  financing, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  send  them  upon 
receipt  of  one  dollar,  which  will  just 
cover  the  cost  of  running  them  off. 


Frank  L.  Mather, 
State  Police       of  the  state  police 

auxiliary  commit- 
tee, told  the  delegates  of  the  efforts 
being  made  to  get  state  police  for 
Illinois  on  the  plan  now  in  effect  in 
some  twelve  or  more  eastern  states. 
He  outlined  very  clearly  how  the 
squads  work  together  in  catching 
thieves,  and  quoted  statistics  to  show 
that  the  criminals  had  been  driven 
from  the  eastern  states  to  unprotected 
Illinois.  He  contended  that  because  of 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the 
improved  roads,  that  the  Sheriff  sys- 
tem was  not  ample,  but  that  state 
troopers  fashioned  after  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  of  Canada 
were  necessary  to  cope  with  the  large 
number  of  highway  robberies  now  in 
the  state.  He  was  followed  by  a 
member  of  the  state  police  of  Michi- 
gan, who  showed  the  practical  ways 
by  which  the  troopers  work,  having 
regular  patrols,  and  being  constantly 
in  touch  with  headquarters  so  that  five 
minutes  after  a  robbery  anywhere  In 
a  country,  the  troopers  can  be  noti- 
fied. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  endorsing 
the  police. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman, 
Gift  Grain  formerly  assist- 

ant secretary  of 
agriculture,  told  of  the  effect  of  the 
gift  of  corn  to  Russia  on  prices.  He 
asserted  that  the  twenty  million  dol- 
lars appropriated  by  Congress  has 
raised  the  price  to  farmers  several 
cents  per  bushel,  and  had  brought  re- 
turns of  a  100  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment. He  said  efforts  had  been  made 
to  form  a  Government  financing 
agency  to  loan  $100,000,000  to  Europe 
with  which  to  purchase  our  grain,  but 
that  Eugene  Meyers  had  blocked  the 
attempt,  the  apparent  reason  for 
which  developed  later,  asserted  Mr. 
Vrooman,  when  an  item  came  out  that 
a  syndicate  of  bankers  were  loaning 
money  at  high  interest  and  big  com- 
missions to  Europe  with  which  to 
purchase  grain,  much  of  which  came 
from  Argentina. 

He  asserted  that  it  would  be  good 
policy  if  no  business  were  to  make  a 
profit  for  the  next  year,  but  all  were 
to  work  at  cost;  this,  he  claimed  would 
make  all  in  a  position  where  in  six 
months  we  would  be  on  the  return 
road  to  prosperity. 

He  declared  that  all  merchants,  re- 
tailers, manufacturers,  etc.,  should 
mark  goods  down  to  the  basis  of  what 
the  farmer  has  to  sell,  all  take  their 


losses,  not  wait  until  they  can  sell 
their  high  priced  goods  out  at  cost, 
but  take  their  loss  now,  and  soon  we 
would  be  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity. "If  farmers  could  just  get 
cost  of  production,"  he  said,  "they 
could  all  pay  their  debts  at  the  bank." 


Local  Needs 


Loyalty 


J.   W.  Shorthill, 
national  secre- 
tary, gave  a  rous- 
ing talk  on  the  manager  and  the 
farmers  elevators,  punctuating  it  with 
stories  that  emphasized  each  point. 

M.  R.  Myers  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Short- 
hill  with  a  short 
talk  in  which  he  emphasized  that  the 
farmers  should  support  their  elevator 
as  a  marketing  institution,  and  their 
farm  bureau  as  a  production,  organi- 
zation, and  propaganada  institution, 
and  appealed  for  a  spirit  of  harmony 
between  the  two  organizations.  In 
regard  to  the  Journal,  he  said  that 
if  the  farmers  thought  the  time  had 
come  to  sell  it,  they  shuold  sell  now 
when  it  was  a  profitable  institution, 
and  not  take  a  chance  that  it  might 
become  a  losing  investment.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary 
when  fchis  movement  first  started,  that 
all  other  national  co-operative  insti- 
tutions in  the  world  had  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  their  own 
publication,  and  that  he  considered 
it  just  as  necessary  to  have  their  own 
co-operative  publication  and  not  de- 
pend for  complete  information  on  out- 
side publications  which  are  operated 
for  profit  as  it  was  to  have  the 
farmers  elevator  and  not  depend  en 
the  local  private  elevator  to  carry  on 
the  farmers  marketing  work. 

John  Miller  reviewed  the  reasons 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Journal  by 
the  farmers  elevators,  and  said  that 
even  as  he  would  never  stand  for  their 
local  farmers  elevator  selling  out  to 
the  opposition,  but  would  go  down 
fighting,  so  should  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  not  be  sold  while 
it  was  profitable,  but  rise  or  go  down 
with  the  movement. 

Mark  W.  Pickell 
Crop  then  presented  a 

maze  of  figures, 
Statistics  proving  the  chart 

of  the  Wheel  of 
Business,  which  was  published  in  the 
February  Journal.  He  stated  that 
presenting  such  a  bunch  of  figures 
would  not  be  justifiable  except  that 
he  wanted  the  delegates  and  the 
readers  of  the  papers  to  know  that 
when  any  charts  were  presented,  or 
any  statements  made  as  to  the  trend 
of  business  or  prices,  it  was  done 
only  after  a  most  careful  investiga- 
tion and  weighing  of  all  the  evidence 
from  the  best  statistical  information 
obtainable.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
that  the  state  association  should  join 
with  the  publishing  company  and  the 
other  state  associations  in  making  the 
very  best  economic  and  statistical  in- 
formation service  that  is  possible,  in 
order  that  farmers  and  farmers  ele- 
vators may  be  kept  advised  of  the 
probable  trend  of  prices. 
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...      „.  George  E.  Keys, 

War  tinance  who  has  charge 
of  the  activities 
Corporation  of  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corpora- 
tion loans  in  Illinois,  addressed  the 
convention,  telling  them  how  they 
might  secure  loans.  He  brought  out 
that  the  rates  on  loans  of  five  months, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  up  to 
three  years,  was  5%%,  and  that  the 
bank  can  ask  the  borrower  not  more 
than  7%  for  this  loan.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  local  bank  is 
a  State  or  National  bank,  they  have 
the  same  privileges.  The  local  bank 
must  endorse  the  loan,  and  the  bor- 
rower must  give  ample  security.  All 
the  W.  F.  C.  does  is  to  make  liquide, 
the  frozen  credits.  The  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  give 
short  time  loans,  the  Federal  Farm 
Land  Banks  give  long  time  loans,  and 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  gives 
loans  up  to  three  years. 

The  Family  Din- 
The  Family       ner,  the  members 

of  the  Farmers 
Dinner  Elevator  family 

only,  was  a  huge 
success.  Sometimes,  when  such  ban- 
quets occur,  the  "extemporaneous" 
speeches  are  really  speeches  of  the 
moment;  but  not  so  at  Illinois.  The 
wit  wisdom  and  humor  that  Milo 
A.llen,  Fred  Williams,  Fred  Stout 
Charley  Adkins,  and  Fred  Mudge,  had 
available  would  have  done  credit  to 
seasoned  after-dinner  speakers.  Mr. 
Allen  invented  the  phrase  "as  efficient 
as  a  mother,"  in  giving  the  duties  of 
a  manager.  Fred  Williams  gave  a 
lot  of  sarcastic  "don'ts"  for  managers, 
to  show  what  some  stockholders  ex- 
pect, and  how  perfectly  absurd  some 
of  their  ideas  are.  Among  others, 
he  told  the  manager  never  to  go  home 
for  dinner,  because  someone  might 
come  in  while  he  was  gone  and  be 
mad  because  the  manager  was  not 
there  waiting  at  the  office  to  greet 
him.  Mr.  Williams  also  gave  some 
excellent  advice  on  not  judging  a  man 
guilty  until  he  is  proven  so.  He  ap- 
pealed for  a  return  of  faith  in  man- 
kind. 

F.  S.  Betz  gave 
Bookkeeping      lantern  slide  talk 

on  bookkeeping, 
and  although  it  was  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  when  he  started,  it  was 
really  surprising  the  number  of  man- 
agers who  stuck  through.  This 
showed  the  intense  interest  of  the 
managers  in  wanting  to  get  all  of 
the  information  possible  on  better 
conducting  the  business  of  the 
elevators. 


Words  cannot  ex- 
press the  appre- 
ciation of  the 
Entertainment  convention  for 
the  entertainment 
afforded  them  by  La  Salle  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  nor  for  words  of  wis- 
dom and  wit  of  the  genial  secretary. 
The  singing,  the  dancing,  the  excel- 
lent recitations  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Bader, 
(one  of  our  own  people)  and  all  of 
the  different  stunts,  including  a  trip 
to  the  Big  Ben  clock  factory,  a  lunch- 
eon and  a  show  for  the  ladies,  were 
all  highly  appreciated.  The  secretary 
made  continual  reference  to  the  as- 
sistance of  surrounding  towns,  and 
finally  let  fall  this  gem:  "I  would 
not  give  a  cent  for  the  man  who  can- 
not boost  his  own  community." 


C.  H.  Gustafson, 
C.  H.  president  of  the 

U.  S.  Grain 
Gustafson  Growers,  Inc., 

dispelled  a  lot  of 
delusions  concerning  himself,  by  his 
talk  before  the  convention.  He 
showed  that  he  was  "one  of  us,"  that 
he  knew  the  Farmers  Elevators,  and 
that  his  desires  were  only  those  that 
have  been  expressed  time  and  again 
at  the  annual  conventions.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  go  into  details  such 
as  many  have  desired,  as  to  the  prac- 
tical, selling  end  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G., 
but  talked  only  of  the  general  idea 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

Roughly,  his  statements  were  as 
follows: 

"Farmers  were  told  that  they  could 
not  make  a  success  of  the  local 
Farmers  Elevators,  that  they  should 
confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  pro- 
duction end  of  their  business;  but 
they  went  into  the  local  elevator  and 
have  made  a  success  of  it.  Now  they 
are  told  that  it  is  all  right  for  them 
to  run  the  local  elevator,  that  they 
have  done  great  things  at  the  local 
station,  but  that  it  is  impractical  for 
them  to  run  a  terminal  grain  market- 
ing business.  The  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  which  is  of  the  farmers,  by 
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Lawrence  Farlow, 

Secretary. 


the  farmers,  and  for  the  farmers,  is 
going  to  show  that  farmers  can  make 
a  success  of  a  terminal  grain  business 
also. 

"In  Nebraska,  we  were  having  diffi- 
culty with  our  marketing  of  livestock, 
so  the  Farmers  Union,  of  which  I  was 
president,  opened  a  Livestock  Commis- 
sion Firm  at  Omaha.  Farmers  were 
skeptical,  would  not  send  us  their  live- 
stock, and  for  the  first  seven  months 
we  lost  money.  Then  the  farmers  be- 
gan to  see  that  we  got  just  as  good 
prices  as  others,  if  not  a  little  better, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  had 
made  enough  to  pro  rate  back  to  the 
farmers  38%  of  the  commissions  paid 
in  to  us.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  we  paid  back  46%  and  then  50% 
of  the  commissions.  In,  the  third  year 
we  found  that  we  had  passed  all  of 
the  other  51  firms  on  the  Omaha  ex- 
change in  volume  of  business  handled. 
Today  we  have  branches  at  St.  Joe, 
Sioux  City,  and  Kansas  City.  This 
proves  that  farmers  can  go  into  busi- 
ness at  the  terminals  and  succeed.  . 

"We  don't  like  the  present  system 
of  grain  trading  because  there  is  too 
big  a  waste  between  the  producer 
and  consumer. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  special  priv- 
ileges to  any  class  of  people,  nor 
appropriation  of  funds  to  any  special 


classes.  But  we  do  believe  that  we 
have  the  right  to  go  into  the  terminal 
markets  with  our  products. 

"The  farmers  have  tried  in  a  few 
instances  to  go  beyond  the  local  point, 
and  resolutions  upon  resolutions  have 
been  adopted.  We  finally  got  tired  of 
just  adopting  resolutions,  and  so 
finally  the  meeting  was  called  for 
Chicago,  in  July,  1920,  when  the 
farmers  did  the  wisest  thing  ever — 
they  refused  to  jump  into  any  plan 
but  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
an  investigation  and  then  report  back 
for  adoption  at  a  later  date.  (The 
story  of  the  Committee  ®f  17  is  his- 
tory. Mr.  Gustafson  reviewed  it 
briefly,  but  we  will  not  repeat  it  be- 
cause of  lack  of  space.) 

"This  plan  does  not  contemplate 
putting  out  of  existence,  any  farm  or- 
ganization. Instead,  it  recognizes  the 
great  work  they  have  done.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  Co-operative  elevator 
is  a  necessity,  and  that  it  must  be 
the  basis  of  the  present  plan. 

"In  regard  to  the  five  year  con- 
tract which  you  are  asked  to  sign, 
we  want  men  only  in  the  plan  who 
say  what  they  mean,  and  mean  what 
they  say.  Your  fathers  did  not  take 
their  pen  in  hand  and  sign  a  contract 
with  the  old  line  grain  firms,  but  they 
had  to  haul  their  grain  to  them  just 
the  same.  If  I  must  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  five  years,  I  would  much 
rather  go  to  one  in  which  I  have 
something  to  say  about  how  it  shall 
be  conducted  than  to  one  in  which  1 
had  no  voice.  You  simply  sign  up, 
in  this  contract,  to  ship  your  grain 
through  your  local  agency,  either  sell- 
ing or  consigning,  just  as  you  do  at 
present. 

"From  Washington  we  get  the  fig- 
ures that  the  farmer  gets  only  40c 
of  the  consumers  dollar,  the  balance 
being  taken  out  by  the  selling,  pro- 
cessing, and  transportation.  In  Den- 
mark they  have  reduced  this  to  about 
8c.  If  we  could  double  the  amount 
received  by  the  farmer,  it  would  be  a 
grand  thing. 

"We  propose  to  go  clear  through 
with  our  marketing  plans,  not  only 
having  our  own  selling  organization, 
our  own  terminal  elevators,  but  our 
own  exporting  companies.  Eventually 
we  will  have  our  own  banking  facili- 
ties, but  not  as  long  as  the  local  banks 
will  work  with  us. 

"The  information  that  farmers  are 
getting  today  is  unreliable.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  middleman.  We 
hear  folks  talk  about  price-fixing,  but 
that  will  all  be  taken  care  of  if  we 
have  the  proper  information  and  the 
proper  selling  facilities. 

"All  I  ask  is  that  those  discussing 
the  question  be  fair  and  square  about 
it,  and  that  they  tell  the  truth.  I 
maintain  that  we  are  in  the  right.  If 
our  system  can't  stand  up,  then  we 
will  have  nothing  more  to  say  except 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system,  and  you 
farmers  will  be  out  ten  dollars 
apiece." 


The  president 
then  v  announced 
that  the  board  of 
directors  had  de- 
cided to  hold  the 
next  convention 
at  Decatur,  the 
old  officers  were  re-elected,  with 
Harry  Wood  of  Delevan  as  president, 
and  the  convention  adjourned. 


Next 

Convention 
At  Decatur 


Kansas  Farmers  Elevators  Hold 


THE  tenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Kansas 
was  held  at  Salina,  Kas.,  Feb.  22nd  to 
24th. 

Wednesday  forenoon  was  occupied  in 
registering  and  getting  acquainted  at 
the  Hotel  Clayton.  One  interesting 
feature  was  a  number  of  cards  placed 
on  the  wall  for  co-operative  ambi- 
tions for  1922.  Mr.  R.  E.  Lawrence, 
state  secretary,  was  responsible  for 
these  fine  mottos,  some  of  which  were 
as  follows:  "Strong  local  companies." 
"Better  co-operative  Terminal  facili- 
ties." "Every  Farmers  Elevator  com- 
pany a  member  ef  the  state  associa- 
tion." "Further  reduction  of  freight 
rates."  "More  thorough  collection  of 
railroad  claims."  "More  quarterly 
audits."  Another  good  motto  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Shorthill,  secretary 
of  the  national  association,  "More 
activity  of  the  individual  farmer." 

irr   .        ,  Owing  to  a  spe- 

Wednesday        cial  belated  train 
bringing  about 
Afternoon  one  hundred  dele- 

gates from  the 
Session  south  and  south- 

west to  the  con- 
vention, the  afternoon  session  was  late 
in  beginning.  At  3  P.  M.,  J.  B. 
Brown,  president  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  Mr.  Brown  said  "I  have 
one  announcement  in  which  everyone 
of  us  are  vitally  interested.  It  is  rain- 
ing." The  audience  then  sang  Amer- 
ica, C.  C.  Martin  of  Salina,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  leading,  after  which  invocation  was 
led  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  McFadden, 
pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church  of 
Salina.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Chas.  L.  Schwartz,  presi- 
dent of  the  Salina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. "It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Salina  to  welcome  you  dele- 
gates to  our  city  because  of  what  you 
stand  for, — Co-operative  marketing  of 
the  products  you  produce.  We  are 
proud  of  having  you  come  to  our  city 
because  it  is  the  seventh  city  in  the 
U.  S.  in  the  production  of  flour  from 
the  product  that  you  raise.  Any  per- 
son who  will  not  co-operate  today 
must  be  insane.  A  man  had  charge  of 
fifty  erazy  men  in  an  insane  asylum. 
A  friend  said  to  him,  "Are  you  not 
afraid  these  fellows  will  get  together 
and  plot  against  you?"  "No,  I  am 
not  at  all  afraid  for  if  they  could 
work  together  they  would  not  be 
here."  Working  together  is  the  im- 
portant factor  of  the  farmers  today. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Brown,  president,  gave 
the  response  and  said  in  part:  "What- 
ever is  interesting  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  a  certain  measure  is 
interesting  to  us.  We  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  unless  we  are  willing  to 
accept  our  responsibilities  collectively, 
co-operatively  as  well  as  individually. 
The  individual  responsibility  of  the 
manager  holds  an  important  place. 
Any  project  to  be  put  across  must  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  managers. 
They  are  the  men  to  whom  we  turn 
for  aid  in  our  problems  of  marketing. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Farmers 


Tenth  Convetion 


Co-operative  Elevator  movement  "has 
the  business  interests  of  the  large 
cities  been  more  favorable  toward  us 
than  now." 

The  entire  forenoon,  Thursday  was 
given  to  round  table  discussion  on  a 
number  of  interesting  subjects  and 
topics.  Mr.  Brown  said,  "This  is  our 
family  meeting.  It  is  for  you  and 
everyone  to  take  part  in  it."  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  good  points 
that  were  brought  out  by  many 
speakers : 

r»     nr    „,  President  Brown 

Do   We   Want    called  on  A.  P. 

Wine  of  Chicago 
Crop  JVeWS?  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion. He  said 
in  part  "We  want  as  farmers,  to  have 
the  very  best  information  that  is 
possible  to  secure,  regarding  crop  con- 
ditions, all  over  the  world.  To  secure 
this  it  is  necessary  for  our  organiza- 
tion and  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  our  Government  to  co-operate  all 
the  way  through.  It  has  been  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  farmers  co-operative  elevator 
movement  that  we  should  ourselves 
collect  our  own  statistics.  This  is  be- 
ing done  to  a  very  large  extent  and 
is  expected  to  be  improved  upon  as 
our  crop  and  grain  statistical  depart- 
ment becomes  more  thoroughly  estab- 
lished." 

The  concensus  of  opinion  as  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  was  that  the 
method  that  our  educational  depart- 
ment is  using  in  securing  this  in- 
formation from  managers  of  the 
farmers  elevators,  gives  the  best  and 
most  accurate  news.  It  was  also 
urged  very  strongly  that  the  Ameri- 
can Co-operative  Journal  give  these 
reports  in  detail  and  that  the  Journal 
should  be  issued  at  least  semi-monthly, 
if  not  weekly. 


Sufficient 
Surplus  ? 


J.  B.  Brown,  President 
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How  Shall  We  dency^of t  manj 
D   ...    .  farmers  elevators 

Build  A  as    has  beei 

clearly  demon 
started  d  u  r  i  n  ( 
the  past  tw< 
years,  is  the  lacl 
of  proper  finance! 
to  meet  the  situation.  It  would  hav« 
been  a  mighty  good  thing  had  oui 
elevators  retained  mueh  of  their  earn 
ings  the  past  five  years  into  a  sur 
plus  fund.  A  suggestion  was  offeree 
that  the  best  way  to  build  a  surplus 
in  a  farmers  co-operative  company  H 
to  each  year  set  aside  the  earnings 
that  have  been  made  on  the  patron- 
age of  the  non-stockholders.  Anothei 
one  suggested  that  no  dividends  at  al 
should  be  paid  until  a  surplus  of  al 
least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  capital  stod 
has  been  secured.  When  prorations 
are  made  they  should  be  made  for  i 
period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  sinci 
the  last  proration  and  not  on  thi 
basis  of  any  one  year.  One  speakei 
said  that  they  have  a  new  name  foi 
the  surplus.  They  call  it  the  Better- 
ment Fund.  Another  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  was  clearly  brought  oui 
by  one  speaker  was  that  the  co-opera- 
tive law  of  Kansas  requires  that  all 
earnings  made  on  business  be  pro 
rated.  There  were  some  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  this  matter.  An 
other  interesting  feature  was  that  two 
thousand  dollars  can  be  added  to  the 
surplus  or  Betterment  Fund  each  year 
and  be  exempt  from  the  income  tax. 
Pay  all  you  can  at  the  scales  and  dc 
not  aim  to  have  a  large  earning  for 
proration. 

In  taking  the  vote 
Should  of   the  audience 

and  of  the  di- 
Directors  rectors  who  were 

present,  there 
Furnish  the        were  only  a  few 
,  present  who  had 

Credit  for  not  furnished 

„  0  largely  the  credit 

the  Company!  for  carrying  on 

the  business  of 
their  farmers  elevator  company.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  was  that  this 
should  be  the  case  and  to  correct  this 
condition  a  surplus  was  necessary. 

Another  suggestion.  It  is  difficult 
to  carry  on  our  business  successfully 
when  it  is  necessary  to  depend  on  bor- 
rowed capital. 

'  The  directors 
must  know  what 
the  manager  is 
doing.  They 
must  keep  close 
enough  in  touch 
with  the  general 
workings  of  the 
company  so  as  to 
co-operate  intelli- 
gently with  him. 
/ j  The  manager 
Directors  and   must  be  a  man  of 

deep  convictions 
in   the  principal 
of  co-operation  to 
be  a  success  as  the  manager  of  a  co- 
operative   company.     Any  manager 


How  Best 
Maintain 
Co-operation 
Between  the 
Board  of 


Manager 


rtio  is  not  willing  to  support  the 
'armer  owned  and  controlled  agencies 
[oes  not  show  very  much  of  the  spirit 
>f  co-operation,  and  thus  it  is  diffi- 
:ult  for  him  to  create  the  support 
ind  co-operation  between  himself  and 
lis  directors.  The  manager  should 
:onstantly  consult  his  directors,  get 
;heir  viewpoint,  carefully  consider 
;ame,  but  it  is  not  always  necessary 
ind  advisable  to  put  them  into  opera- 
ion.  The  directors  should  give  the 
nanager  at  all  times,  encouragement. 
Phis  cannot  be  done  unless  they  are 
cept  well  informed  as  to  what  is  being 
lone.  A  manager  must  be  one  cap- 
ible  of  managing  the  business.  The 
lirectors  function  is  not  managing, 
jut  as  an  advisory  and  directing  in- 
luence.  One  specific  function  of  any 
Board  of  directors  of  a  co-operative 
company  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
manager  has  the  co-operative  spirit. 
Both  manager  and  directors  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  marketing  of  the 
grain  that  has  been  entrusted  to  their 
:o-operative  elevator  not  only  from  a 
:ommunity  standpoint,  but  until  that 
grain  has  reached  the  consumers,  the 
board  and  managers  must  act  as  a 
unit  or  quit,  to  further  the  interest  of 
:o-operation  in  addition  to  marketing 
the  grain  at  the  best  price. 

One  commendable  feature  of  the 
convention  was  that  everyone  seemed 
to  be  ready  to  take  part. 

Dividends  or  brought  ou?that 
Business? 


the  primary  ob- 
ject should  be  the 
building     of  a 
large  co-opera- 
tive elevator  busi- 
ness solidly  and  not  have  the  returns 
in  dividends  so  much  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  the  company. 


Which? 


Patronage 
Dividends 


The  main  busi- 
ness of  the  after- 
noon session  was 
an  address  by 
Wm.  W.  Siegel, 
and  Income  Revenue  Agent  of 
the  Treasury  De- 
Tax  partment,  on  the 

subject  of 
methods  of  handling  patronage  divi- 
dends to  stockholders  of  co-operative 
companies.  Mr.  Siegel's  whole  line  of 
argument  was  that  according  to  law, 
the  farmers  co-operative  elevator  com- 
panies do  not  have  the  right  of  ex- 
emption from  income  tax  on  the 
amount  of  earnings  that  is  prorated 
to  the  stockholders.  He  gave  several 
illustrations  to  establish  his  points. 
It  was  made  perfectly  clear  in  his  dis- 
cussion that  the  Revenue  Department 
in  that  district  was  attempting  to  in- 
terpret the  law  as  they  understood  it 
and  to  put  the  law  into  practice  as 
it  was  understood.  He  stated  further 
that  there  was  some  question  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  then 
in  asking  and  answering  questions 
after  the  address  of  Mr.  Siegel  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Revenue  Department  at  Washington 
are  not  themselves  clear  as  yet  on 
the  method  that  should  be  used. 
Some  correspondence  from  the  De- 
partment was  presented  by  several  of 
the  auditors  in  which  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  conflict  between  some 
points  that  were  brought  out  by  Mr. 


As  the 
Auditors 
See  Things 


Siegel,  so  the  final  conclusion  was 
that  as  yet  the  Revenue  Department 
has  not  definitely  decided  the  course 
to  pursue  regarding  the  matter  of  ex- 
emption on  earnings  prorated  to 
stockholders  of  co-operative  com- 
panies. 

Following  this 
address  by  Mr. 
Siegel,  the  state 
auditors  of 
Kansas  were 
called  to  the  plat- 
form to  deliver  a 
few  words  from  each  one  as  they 
saw  the  situation.  This  was  a  very 
interesting  view.  In  the  first  place, 
ten  young  men  lined  up  on  the  plat- 
form headed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Lawrence, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  co-operative  work  in 
the  state  of  Kansas  and  is  giving  his 
best  efforts  to  the  furthering  of  the 
movement,  and  is  yet  in  the  harness 
every  day  in  the  auditing  department. 

It  is  evident,  after  hearing  Mr. 
Siegel's  discussion  and  the  letters  that 
have  been  presented  from  the  Revenue 
Department  that  we  are  having  much 
trouble  regarding  the  income  tax. 

The  auditing  of  the  books  of  a 
farmers  co-operative  elevator  com- 
pany is  more  difficult  than  of  any 
other  corporation.  The  auditors  espe- 
cially wanted  to  express  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  co-operation  that  has 
been  given  them  by  the  managers  and 
Boards  of  directors  of  the  different 
companies. 

They  have  found  in  many  records, 
the  commodity  accounts  are  very 
poorly  kept.  It  is  important  that 
these  records  be  complete  so  as  to 
show  the  profit  and  loss  on  each  com- 
modity handled. 

Before  this  convention  one  had 
thought  to  say  something  about  in- 
come tax  but  he  was  now  convinced 
he  did  not  have  the  command  of  the 
English  language  sufficient  enough  in 


R.  E.  Lawrence,  Kansas  Secretary 


mind  to  express  the  situation.  The 
situation  of  many  elevator  records 
reminded  him  of  a  man  who  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  of  grain,  coal, 
etc.  Farming  was  his  side  issue.  His 
specialty  was  raising  grey  hounds. 
While  in  his  dog  kennel,  one  big  grey 
hound  came  out- stretching  and  yawn- 
ing and  just  then  a  big  fly  lit  on 
his  back  and  he  quickly  snapped  at 
it  and  missed  the  fly  and  snapped  him- 
self in  two.  This  is  the  condition  that 
some  farmers  elevators  will  find  them- 
selves in  unless  they  keep  better  rec- 
ord so  as  to  know  what  their  condition 
really  is. 

In  the  auditing  of  one  company's 
books,  the  manager  had  the  statement 
well  prepared  for  his  stockholders 
meeting,  and  gave  instructions  to  the 
auditor  that  there  would  not  be  much 
to  do,  just  to  look  over  the  report  and 
0.  K.  it.  The  auditor,  however,  was 
not  satisfied  and  made  a  careful  check 
of  the  records  he  could  find.  A  num- 
ber of  old  uncollectable  accounts 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars 
had  been  retained  and  not  charged 
off,  thus  showing  a  iarge  profit  when 
the  actual  condition  of  that  company 
was  a  heavy  loss. 

One  auditor  reported  that  the  re- 
ports of  some  companies  show  that 
managers  have  been  dealing  in  op- 
tions. 

The  conditions  in  many  companies 
regarding  the  system  of  keeping  their 
records  is  commendable,  others  are  not 
very  commendable.  Some  c&mpanies 
have  practically  no  records  at  all. 
Generally  speaking,  the  method  of 
keeping  the  records  of  a  farmers  ele- 
vator company  can  and  ought  to  be 
improved.  Monthly  statements  by  the 
manager  to  his  Board  of  Directors  is 
very  commendable.  Some  companies 
have  a  larger  amount  of  money  bor- 
rowed than  they  would  need,  thus 
increasing  the  expense  of  the  com- 
pany unnecessarily. 

The  greater  part  of  the  forenoon 
Friday,  program  was  a  continuation 
of  the  Round  Table  discussion,  Presi- 
dent J.  B.  Brown  presiding.  The 
first^  subject  discussed:  Is  the  Coop- 
erative Movement  Progressing  In 
Your  Community? 

The  discussion  in  the  main  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  was 
growing.  In  some  communities  rather 
slowly,  yet  surely.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  expressions  given  by 
many  different  speakers. 

The  unlimited  credit  that  has  been 
elevator  companies  has  in  many  in- 
stances nearly  wrecked  the  company. 
This  privilege  has  been  abused  until 
the  result  has  been  that  many  of  the 
companies  have  changed  to  a  cash 
basis  and  are  now  doing  a  business 
that  is  strictly  cash.  Different  con- 
ditions must  be  taken  in  considera- 
tion when  considering  a  change  of 
this  kind.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
adviseable  to  do  a  cash  business  if 
at  all  possible.  The  spirit  of  scien- 
tific cooperation  is  slowly  growing 
in  our  community.  A  real  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  what  co- 
operation is,  is  sure  to  result  in  its 
progress.  If  any  board  of  directors 
know  of  any  stockholder  or  even  any 
patron  for  that  matter  that  is  dissat- 
isfied, it  is  a  good  thing  to  invite  that 
person  to  meet  with  the  board  where 
the  matter  is  carefully  discussed,  re- 
sulting in  the  elimination  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


"We  Are  Coming  Back",  Say  Ohio  Farmers  Elevators 


Three  hundred  delegates  attend  annual  convention  at  Findlay 


Three  hundred  delegates,  almost 
twice  the  number  at  the  Cleveland 
convention  last  year,  gathered  at 
Findlay  for  the  seventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Ohio  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association. 

Shop  talk  was  the  thing  of  the 
hour,  the  speeches  dealing  mostly  with 
financing,  loyalty,  the  managers  and 
directors'  troubles  and  responsibility, 
and  occasionally  there  was  discussion 
of  the  technical  end  of  the  business, 
such  as  grain  grading,  shipping  prob- 
lems, etc. 

In  responding  to 
Not  Formed  to  the    address  of 

welcome  by  the 
Destrov  mayor  of  Findlay, 

...  Geo.  Russell 

Opposition        pointed  out  that 

there  was  often  a  misconception  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Farmers  elevators,  and 
he  wished  to  make  clear  that  they 
were  not  formed  with  the  intent  of 
driving  the  old  system  out  of  exis- 
tence, but  they  were  formed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Farmers.  He  pointed 
out  that  as  Progess  is  made  in  any 
line  of  business,  some  people  were 
always  crowded  out  as  their  useful- 
ness ends;  but  Progress  should  not 
be  delayed  because  of  this. 

"If  we  can  work  together  to  pro- 
duce, why  can't  we  work  together  to- 
have  something  to  say  what  our  pro- 
duce shall  bring,"  he  demanded. 


years,  would  cost  the  farmer  a  total 
of  $46,086.60,  which  would  be  paid 
back  at  the  rate  of  $700  each  six 
months,  while  under  the  common  plan 
of  finance,  it  would  cost  $59,600. 


Wants  Fair 
Price  Level 


In  his  annual 
address,  Presi- 
dent R.  E.  Cron- 
inger  cautioned 
the  farmers  and  farmers  elevators 
against  be  led  away  by  radical  talk. 
"We  do  not  want  any  extremely  high 
price  for  our  products;  all  we  want 
is  a  fair  level  that  will  enable  us  to 
lay  plans  for  the  future  development 
of  the  grain  farming  business.  Don't 
let  our  movement  go  back  now,  be- 
cause if  you  do,  you  will  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  it  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Croninger  criticized  those  who 
say  the  commission  merchants  are 
robbers,  asserting  that  they  are,  gen- 
erally, fair  dealing  business  men. 

He  urged  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  stockholders  and  directors 
and  the  manager;  asked  them  to  be 
charitable  when  mistakes  are  made, 
and  to  boost  at  all  times. 

„  -  The  Federal 

barm  Loans     Farm  Loan  Ass0. 

ciation  plan  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Kraft  of  the  Cleveland  Land  Bank, 
showing  how  farmers  may  secure  long 
time  loans  on  their  property,  with  33 
years  in  which  to  pay  out.  He  stated 
that  a  loan  of  $20,000,  paid  out  in  33 


Wireless 

Market 

Reports 


Geo.  U.  Marvin, 
chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Markets 
and  Marketing, 
told  the  delegates 
that  the  Ohio 
state  university  is  installing  a  wire- 
less telephone  sending  outfit,  and  it 
is  the  plan  that  the  county  agents  of 
Ohio  will  establish  their  own  receiving 
sets  which  will  pick  up  the  market  re- 
ports which  will  be  sent  out  twice 
each  day,  about  9  in  the  morning  and 
two  in  the  afternoon. 


R.  E.  Croninger,  President 

Judge  Palmer  of 
Refinancing       Defiance  had  as 
.      r,,  his    subject  the 

the  Elevators    Refinancing   0  f 

our  Elevators.  Mr.  Palmer  recently 
went  to  Washington  to  try  to  get  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  to  loan 
money  to  the  Defiance  Farmers  Ele- 
vator, but,  although  strong  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear,  they  did  not  get 
what  they  wanted.  The  only  effect 
was  to  cause  the  local  banks  to  see 
that  they  would  go  outside  to  finance 
their  business,  when  the  security  was 
ample,  if  it  was  not  taken  care  of  at 
home. 

Mr,  Palmer  suggested  three 
methods  of  finance,  i.  e.,  (1)  The  sale 
of  more  stock,  (2)  Sell  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  (3)  Stockholders 
binding  themselves  by  a  joint  note,  to 
stand  good  for  any  loans  made  to  the 
company.  He  emphasized  that  it  was 

10 


unfair  to  the  directors  to  cause  them 
to  stand  good  for  the  loans  made  a 
company  which  was  operated  for  the 
general  good  of  the  farmers  of  the 
community. 

"The  first  plan  is  the  best,"  said 
the  speaker.  "Usually,  farmers  would 
rather  loan  the  company  money,  on 
the  security  of  the  directors  as  well 
as  the  company,  than  to  buy  more 
stock.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  are  a  bunch  of  tight-wads. 
We  refuse  to  put  up  our  money  to  sup- 
port our  own  company,  yet  we  will 
invest  it  in  other  places.  Let's  quit 
spending  a  dollar  to  save  a  nickel. 
We  are  told  that  the  farmers  ele- 
vators are  on  their  last  legs,  but  they 
are  no  worse  off  than  any  other  busi- 
ness. We  have  bought  stocks  in  wild- 
cat schemes  and  lost  it.  Now  let  us 
stand  by  our  own  elevators  where 
we  can  see  the  good  they  do." 

Upon  roll  call,  it 
Sixty-one  was  found  that  61 

Farmers  Eleva- 
Farmers  tors   were  pres- 

ent,  represented 
Elevators  by  one  or  more 

_  delegates.  After 

"resent  the    reading  of 

the  minutes,  R. 
E.  Croninger  was  re-elected  president, 
Del  Lloyd  of  Waterville,  1st  vice 
president,  and  R.  H.  Graham  of  Defi- 
ance, 2nd  vice  president.  H.  M.  Eis- 
man  of  Deshlaer,  W.  F.  Meyers, 
Westerville,  and  Frank  Randolph  of 
Somerset  were  elected  as  directors  for 
three  years. 

The  Fi  n  d  1  a  y 
The  Banquet  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce certainly 
provided  an  excellent  entertainment 
for  the  delegates  at  the  banquet.  A 
fine  trio  of  piano,  violin  and  saxa- 
phone,  a  reader,  and  a  soloist  gave 
some  excellent  numbers.  Some  of  the 
travelling  representatives,  however, 
seemed  especially  lit  up  on  this  won- 
derful night,  and  took  the  entertain- 
ment into  their  own  hands.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  our  readers 
might  judge  all  of  the  Toledo  grain 
firms  by  the  few  who  were  especially 
notorious,  we  should  say  some  rather 
harsh  things  about  fire  water  and  H20 
in  their  proper  places. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  pro- 
vided such  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
for  discussion  that  the  long  program 
went  off  quickly  and  smoothly,  and 
practically  everyone  of  the  200  or 
more  diners,  except  those  few  Toledo 
boys,  stuck  through.  But  there  were 
a  .number  of  Toledo  men  who  were 
present  and  enjoyed  the  talks  and 
their  presence  was  enjoyed. 

The  first  speaker 
Vis  ton,  Pluck,  of    the  evening 
was  Dr.  Guyer  of 
C,.«*sv;«*.os/  the   Findlay  col- 

bustained         lege  He  chose  as 

i-t  .»      •  his    subject  the 

LnthUSiasm        three  words, 
"Vision.  Pluck, 
and  Sustained  Enthusiasm.    He  was 
full   of  his   subject  and  made  the 


Use  Ohio 
Flour 


mdience  repeat  the  words  en  chorus 
mtil  it,  too  was  chuck  full  of  enthus- 
asm.  Mr.  Guyer  differentiated  be- 
;ween  Vision  and  visionary.  "We  must 
lave  ability  to  look  ahead  clearly,  to 
alan  for  the  future,  have  the  pluck 
x>  attack  the  problem  before  which 
no  set  ourselves,  and  the  sustained  en- 
;husiasm  to  carry  us  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion." 

K.  D.  Keilholtz, 
president  of  the 
Toledo  Produce 
Exchange,  said 
that  Ohio  wheat 
would  be  selling  at  a  good  premium 
if  Ohio  farmers  elevators  would  sell 
jnly  Ohio  milled  flour  made  of  Ohio 
wheat. 

E.  B.  McConnel 
The  Com-  of  Buffalo 

pointed  out  how 
mission  Man      grain  is  handled 

by  the  grain 
commission  firms,  tracing  it  through 
the  yards  and  on  the  exchange  floor, 
briefly,  and  pointing  out  how  the 
merchants  were  forced  to  honor 
drafts  from  the  elevator  company, 
but  they  did  not  receive  pay  for  the 
grain  until  it  had  been  received  at 
the  final  destination,  which  might  be 
some  time  later. 

D.  M.  Odafer,  vice-president  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau,  responded  to  a 
toast,  and  predicted  success  for  the 
farmers  grain  marketing  movement 
in  its  terminal  steps.  He  stated  that 
it  might  be  that  some  of  the  com- 
mission merchants  would  be  crowded 
out  by  the  advent  of  this  new  plan, 
but  that  it  would  be  a  question  of 
service. 


Photo    of    Grain    Bins,  Cam 
bridge  Milling   Co.,  Cambridge, 
Ohio. 


Editor  Mark 
Pickell  then 
threw  some  lan- 
tern slides,  and 
traced  what  he 
termed  a  "year," 
or  30  years  of 
the  farmers  ele- 
He  reviewed  the 


A  "Year"  of 
the  Farmers 
Elevator 
Movement 

vator  movement, 
winter  of  depression  of  prices  from 
1867  to  1889,  the  Spring  when  the 
seed  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  move- 
ment was  planted  in  1889,  the  grow- 
ing season,  the  drouth  of  unfair  com- 
petition, and  the  harvest,  with  its 
fruit  of  better  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try. 

"Not  the  least  of  the  benefits," 
said  Mr.  Pickell,  "has  been  in  inject- 
ing competition  into  the  terminal 
marketing  of  grain.  The  tendency  of 
the  times,  before  the  farmers  eleva- 
tors began  to  grow  in  number  and  in 
power,  was  the  development  of  the 
line-house  movement,  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  grain  business  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  men.  This  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Farmers  Elevator  move- 
ment. Had  they  not  come  into  exist- 
ence, the  grain  business  would  have 
been  concentrated  until  a  very  few 
men  would  have  absolutely  dominated 
it.  But  the  Farmers  Elevators  came 
and  broke  that  line  house  combina- 
tion. 

"He  who  says  there  is  not  com- 
petition in  the  grain  business  today 
talks  without  knowing  the  facts.  The 
Farmers  Elevators  have  made  pos- 
sible   the    independent  commission 


The  Rigid  Strength 
of  "Ship-Lap"  Blocks  ^ 

Preston-Lansing  bin  walls  are  units.  "Ship-lap"  joints 
bind  block  against  block — twisted  steel  re-enforcing  ties  the 
rows  together.  Such  compact  construction  precludes  danger 
of  strain,  holds  back  water  and  air. 

Tile  is  the  lasting  material  for  bins — Preston-Lansing 
superior  blocks  give  you  its  full  durability.  Proof  against  fire, 
water,  frost,  moisture,  vermin.  First  cost  is  only  cost.  Write 
today  for  special  folder  and  ask  about  our  engineering  service. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 

Dept.  414,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Factories  at 


New  Brighton,  Pa., 
Uhrichsville,  O., 


Brazil,  Ind., 

Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 


LS»  *T  €2>  i5?  *  O  XJL  * 
an  sine 
Tile  Grain  Bins  *J 


Another  Lot  of  Farm  Fanning  Mills 

at  50%  Discount  from  present  selling  prices.     Guaranteed.     Write  for  de- 
scription and  prices. 

FARMERS  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 


650  TEANSPOETATION  BLDG. 


CHICAGO 
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ADRIAN  FENCE 


A  BRUTE  FOR  PUNISHMENT 


ADRIAN  FENCE  HAS  BEEN  A  LEADER  OF  QUALITY 
FOR  OVER  20  YEARS 

WHEN  STRETCHED         "ThenP?  „      CANNOT  SLIP 

that  Binds 

Adrian  Fence  is  now  as  low  priced  as  most  of  the  inferior 

fences  offered 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  catalog 

ADRIAN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Inc. 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

S21  Occidental  Bldg.  Fort  Branch 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana 


DECATUR  FENCE 

Bulls  can't  break  it. 
Hogs  can't  lift  it. 
Horses  can't  jump  it. 
Chickens  can't  fly  it. 

Decatur  Fence  is  built  on  Honor — Sold  on 
Honor  and  Guaranteed  on  Honor.  Ask 
your  Dealer  or  write  to  us  for  catalog. 

DECATUR  MANUFACTUR 

Box  78-N,  Decatur,  111. 


SAVE  YOUR  BUILDINGS 
BUY  PAINT  DIRECT  AT  FIRST  COST 
MADE  FRESH  FOR  YOUR  ORDER 
I  Pay  The  Freight  -:*  Quality  The  Best 

It  has  the  FULL  LIFE  in  it  when  delivered  to  you. 

GUARANTEED  for  5  and  7  years 

You  will  be  greatly  pleased  after  you  use  it.  Instructions  for  paint- 
ing with  each  order.  Write  today  for  my  FREE  PAINT  BOOK  and 
Color  Cards.  Tells  why  paint  should  be  fresh.  Established  1903. 

0.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man,   Dept.  77.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


firms,  and  they,  by  dealing  direct 
with  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
millers,  exporters  and  grain  buyers 
of  the  world,  as  the  agents  of  the 
Farmers  Elevators,  have  put  com- 
petition in  where  it  did  not  exist  be- 
fore. 

"Thus  we  see  that  the  Farmers 
Elevators  have  cleaned  up  conditions 
in  the  country,  have  given  the  farm- 
ers a  standing  before  Congress  and 
the  eyes  of  the  business  world,  and 
have  injected  competition  into  the 
marketing  of  grain.  They  are  recog- 
nized as  evolutionary  instead  of  rev- 
olutionary, constructive  instead  of  de- 
structive, and  the  world  has  come  to 
know  that  when  the  people  of  the 
Farmers  Elevators  bend  to  a  task, 
they  will  not  quit  until  it  is  success- 
fully completed. 

"We  have  cleaned  up  marketing 
conditions  in  the  country,  and  put 
our  house  in  order.  We  have  made 
Progress — wonderful  progress. 

"We  have  just  gone  through  the 
first  'winter'  of  the  movement,  and 
now  once  more  face  'spring*. 

"For  years  we  have  talked  of  unit- 
ing the  selling  end  of  these  Farm- 
ers Elevators  in  a  national  way.  You 
in  Ohio  have  started  in  a  state  way. 
You  must  be  prepared  to  back  it  up, 
and  to  take  your  losses  when  they 
come  just  the  same  as  the  Farmers 
Elevator  and  every  other  line  of  bus- 
iness must  be  prepared  to  take  its 
loss.    Do  not  get  discouraged. 

"Know  THIS.  You  are  on  the  right 
track.  You  are  basing  your  terminal 
selling  on  the  local  Farmers  Eleva- 
tor. You  are  keeping  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  centered,  not  in  the  na- 
tional, but  in  the  local  elevator.  You 
are  rallying  around  that  local  point. 
As  long  as  your  farmers  believe  in 
and  stand  by  that  local  institution, 
this  movement  cannot  be  stopped. 
When  this  local  interest  is  side- 
tracked for  some  other  movement, 
you  start  digging  the  grave  of  the 
whole  farmer  marketing  movement. 

"Let  me  say  further  that  when 
farmers  of  the  United  States  enter 
the  terminal  markets  with  a  national 
selling  plan,  be  it  on  the  Ohio  plan, 
the  plan  I  suggested  in  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  Journal,  or  the  original 
plan  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
they  will  have  the  same  old  fight  over 
and  over  again  that  you  have  had  to 
gret  started  in  your  local  company. 
Bids  will  be  made  at  the  local  station 
for  your  grain  that  a  safe  and  sane 
farmers  company  cannot  possibly 
pay — unless  they,  too,  wish  to  spec- 
ulate; the  price  paid  at  the  local  sta- 
tion will  be  based,  not  on  the  market 
today,  but  on  the  market  a  month 
or  more  from  today. 

"Contracts  alone  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  this.  The  only 
thing  that  will  counteract  it  will  be 
Information  and  Education.  You  ele- 
vators must  be  in  touch  with  world 
conditions  as  you  never  before  have 
been.  You  must  work  closer  to  your 
stockholders  than  ever  before.  You, 
and  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  or  your 
Union  Co-operative  Elevator  Com- 
pany, or  whatever  form  of  organ- 
ization makes  the  final  and  success- 
ful attempt,  must  keep  your  stock- 
holders informed  of  conditions  and 
events  as  they  happen.  I  would  criti- 
cise your  Union  Co-operative  Eleva- 
tor for  not  working  closer  to  your 
Information  Department,  the  Ameri- 
can Co-operative  Journal,  in  keeping 
you  informed  of  the  true  situation  in 
their  selling  end.  United,  working 
together,  we  can  succeed.  Working 
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PAINT 

AT 

factory 

PRICES 


Chas.  S.  Latchaw, 
Secretary. 


separately,  each  in  the  dark  and 
therefore  along  a  different  line,  fail- 
ure stares  us  in  the  face. 

"We  in  the  publishing  company 
are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  get 
proper  information  for  you.  We  are 
spending  around  five  -thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  to  get  information  on 
general  world  conditions  of  business, 
especially  the  grain  business.  We  are 
subscribers  to  The  Harvard  Service, 
at  $100  per  year,  the  Roger  Babson 
reports,  at  $225  per  year,  and  all  of 
the  other  reliable  service  that  we  can 
get.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  do 
not  make  a  statement  in  our  papers 
as  to  the  general  trend  of  conditions 
without  first  having  all  of  the  statis- 
tics that  we  can  secure,  and  then 
weighing  each  factor  carefully  to  see 
its  final  weight  on  prices. 

"No  man  is  wise  enough  to  work 
out  a  problem  alone.    No  two  men 
are  wise  enough  to  work  out  a  prob- 
lem alone.    But  by 
all  working  togeth- 
er,   having  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity 
in  and  toward  each 
other,  we  may  work 
toward  the  desired 
end. 

"The  question  be- 
fore the  house  today 
is,  Will  the  Farmers 
Elevator  movement 
make  as  much  prog- 
ress during  the  next 
thirty  years  aa  it 
has  in  the  past  thirty?  The  light 
streams  on  the  path  Ahead — and  no 
where  else." 

The  last  speaker 
Increased  on  the  program 

of  the  evening, 
Production         Mr.  E.  W  Stees 

of  Cle  veland, 
took  the  delegates  into  a  sort  of 
Fairyland.  He  showed  pictures  of 
his  own  farm  in  Champaigne  county, 
Illinois,  where  by  the  use  of  a  crop 
rotation  and  a  little  fertilizer,  they 
had  been  able  to  get  90  bushels  of 
corn  and  100  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre.  It  created  more  discussion 
among  the  farmers  present  than  any 
other  subject  offered.  The  proof,  as 
shown  by  the  pictures,  was  conclu- 
sive. He  said,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  he  was  not  interested  in 
what  would  become  of  the  surplus  if 
all  of  the  states  produced  such  crops. 
What  he  was  interested  in  was  in 
snowing  Ohio  farmers  how,  by  the 
use  of  very  little  additional  expense, 
they  could  so  enrich  and  preserve 
their  soil  that  they  could  grow  more 
grain  at  less  cost  per  bushel. 

The  first  speaker 

Farm  Bureau   on  +Jh%o™S™*f 

of  the  23rd,  was 
»   r»  Mr.     Ketner  of 

and  farmers    the   0hio  State 

Farm  Bureau.  He 
Elevators  re-emph  a  s  i  z  e  d 

what  others  had 
said  in  regard  to  loyalty,  in  accepting 
the  losses  as  other  business  had  ac- 
cepted them,  and  in  standing  loyally 
by  the  movement.  "We  have  all  found 
that  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  will 
not  pull  us  through.  We  must  ren- 
der a  better  service  at  the  same  cost, 
or  the  same  service  at  a  less  cost,  if 
we  are  to  succeed. 

"There  are  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  overlooked.  When 


we  look  at  them,  we  are  surprised 
that  the  movement  has  succeeded  as 
well  as  it  has. 

"1.  Finances.  When  the  elevators 
were  first  formed,  they  forgot  that 
they  must  be  adequately  financed.  If 
you  farmers  cannot  invest  more  in 
your  own  grain  marketing  machin- 
ery than  in  oil  stocks  or  silver,  then 
you  had  better  hang  a  crepe  on  the 
co-operative  door.  A  lot  of  you  put 
up  $100,  got  6%  or  7%  for  years, 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  year  in 
patronage — and  then  because  this 
year  the  elevator  lost  a  little  money 
you  can't  talk  about  anything  else. 
But  a  slick-tongued  salesman  can 
come  out  of  Cleveland,  sting  you  with 
$500  worth  of  oil  stock,  and  even 
your  wife  don't  know  about  it. 

"2.  Direct  the  business  right.  If 
you  directors  are  not  willing  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  the  time  necessary  to 
attend  the  Directors  meetings,  then  do 
not  be  a  candidate  for  the  job  of  di- 
rectors. 

"3.  Know  what  is  going  on.  We 
have  companies  in  the  state  with  five 
or  seven  directors  sitting  on  the  board 
who  found,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  the  company  had  a  great  big 
loss,  and  those  directors  were  sur- 
prised! Half  of  the  directors  don't 
know  within  $2,500  at  the  end  of  the 
month  or  before  the  audit,  where  the 
company  stands.  If  you  are  going  to 
open  a  business,  put  in  a  system  of 
books  that  will  show  the  condition 
of  the  business  each  month.  Then 
get  an  audit  that  will  show  the  true 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  profit  or  loss  for  each  depart- 
ment. 

"4.  Have  a  Monthly  Statement. 
Just  as  regularly  as  the  board  meets, 
they  should  have  a  statement  show- 
ing the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 
There  are  a  lot  of  companies  in  Ohio 
today  that  would  not  have  had  their 
loss  if  the  had  had  a  monthly  finan- 
cial statement.  They  would  have 
stopped  that  loss  before  it  grew  and 
grew  and  wiped  some  of  the  com- 
panies out  of  existence." 

Harry  W.  Robin- 
The  Ohio  son,  president  of 

the  Union  Co-op- 
PldfX  erative  Elevator 

Co.,  told  of  the 
Ohio  plan  is  NOT  in  opposition  to 
the  purposes  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,"  Mr.  Robinson,  said  in 
starting.  "Their  plan  provides  for  di- 
rect membership  and  a  method  of  af- 
filiation •  by  which  we  can  affiliate 
with  them.  The  Ohio  plan  differs  in 
not  providing  a  membership,  but  is 
built  on  the  established  farmers  co- 
operative elevators.  So  far  as  the 
principle  is  concerned,  we  are  work- 
ing toward  the  same  end. 

"We  must  first  give  recognition  to  the 
farmers  who  have  built  these  farmers 
elevators  and  supported  them.  If  we 
were  able  to  make  it  necessary  to 
take  the  membership  in  the  national, 
it  would  destroy  the  interest  in  the 
local  institution,  and  thereby  tend  to 
destroy  the  whole  grain  marketing 
system.  If  you  give  the  men  who 
have  not  taken  their  place  in  the  lo- 
cal institution,  the  same  privileges 
and  benefits  at  a  lower  cost,  then  it 
would  destroy  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  in  his  local  institution. 
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Easy  Now  to  Kill 
Every  Rat  and  Mouse 

Startling  New  Discovery  Gets  Rid 
of  Every  One — Not  a  Poison 

Absolute  freedom  from  rata  and  mice  is  now 
assured  everyone.  No  more  trapping  and 
poisoning  just  a  few.  Clean  out  the  whole 
bunch,  ola.  young,  big  and  little.  Rats  do 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage,  carry 
cholera,  plague,  kill  chickens,  destroy  grain, 
damage  buildings,  merchandise  and  carry  dis- 
ease into  every  home. 


Chemists,  after  working  for  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  Chas.  M.  Hick,  a  Chicago  chem- 
ist, di;>covered  this  wonderful  new  scientific 
rat  killing  virus  called  HICK'S  RAT  KILLER. 
It  kills  every  rat  or  mouse  on  your  place. 
Most  wonderful  of  all  it  does  not  harm  any- 
thing but  rats,  mice  gophers,  and  other  ro- 
dents. It  is  harmless  to  children,  pets,  poul- 
try and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  can  be  spread 
anywhere  and  will  kill  only  rats  and  mice. 
One  rat  or  mouse  infects  the  others  and 
soon  the  whole  colony  is  wiped  out.  There 
is  no  smell  or  odor  for  they  run  outside  for 
water  and  die  away  from  the  building. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Hick's  Rat 
Killer  will  kill  every  rat  or  mouse  on  your 
place  that  he  is  making  a  special  guaranteed  offer 
of  three  regular  full  sized  double  strength  $L00 
bottles  for  the  price  of  one.  Use  one  your- 
self according  to  the  simple  directions  on  the 
bottle,  and  sell  the  other  two  to  your  neigh- 
bors at  one  dollar  each,  thus  getting  your 
own  free,  and  making  two  dollars  profit.  Mr. 
Hick  will  also  tell  you  how  you  can  make 
more  money  by  telling  your  friends  about  it. 
You  should  clip  this  article  out  now  for  this 
offer  may  not  appear  again. 

Send  no  money;  just  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  deposit  with  the  postman  $1.00  and 
postage  when  the  three  bottles  arrive.  It 
costs  you  nothing  if  it  does  not  do  the  work 
as  Mr.  Hick  positively  guarantees  to  refund 
your  money  any  time  after  thirty  days  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.     Write  to 

CHAS.  M.  HICK  &  CO. 

Dept.  242,  1018  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Soil  Tested-free 


Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soil.  Test 
it  yourself.  We  send  all  necessary 
testing  materials  FREE — no  obli- 
gation.  Get  latest 
HOLDEN  Lime  and 
Phosphate  Distribu 
tor  price  today. 

The  HOLD^S  CO,  Inc. 

PEORIA,  ULLNOIS? 


If  ordered  together, 

_  Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
I  if".?.*  °'.  H  Rockies,  Hot  water — copper 
I  Sidled'  tanks— double  walls— dead  air 

B  space  — doable  glass  doors  - 
shipped  complete,  all  set  up  ready  to  use. 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 
Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  buy 
until  you  get  our  1922  catalog.  [2] 
WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.     Depl.  122  Racine,  Wis. 


BABY 
CHIX 


THAT 
LI  VI 


From  Great  Layers.  Full-blooded  slock. 

One  Grade- The  Best. 
»    One  of  the  Largest 
^SC'^oA  and  Best  Equipped 
Hatcheries  In  tbe 
WORLD. 

Over  50.000  Chlx  Weekly. 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  and 
guaranteed  95%  alive  delivery. 

Customers  report  hens  as  laying  280 
eggs  a  year  from  our  stock. 

Get  our  famous  blood  lines  of 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
Mlnorcas. 

Get  our  low  prices  first,  before  ordering. 
We  save  you  money. 
Large  instructive  catalog  free. 

FARROW  BIRSH  CO..  PEORIA,  ILL 


Guaranteed  to  Kill  and  Remove  Hog  Worms  in 
24  Hours,  Stop  all  live  stock  losses  from  Worms 
Now.  Devil  Worm  Capsules  are  the  quickest, 
surest,  easiest  and  cheapest  method.  Used  and 
recommended  everywhere.  Will  kill  and  reinove 
worms,  put  animals  in  perfect  condition.  Money 
back  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason.  Send  trial 
order  NOW. 

IHkA  Bed  Devil  Capsules,  set  of  in-  #r  "TP 
\J\J  struments,  full  instructions,  Pre-    AO.  10 

paid,   to  you  for  

Extra  capsules  sent  prepaid:  25-$1.50;  100-$4.75; 
600-$20;  l,000-$39. 

'  CHARLES  M.  HICK  &  CO. 
1918  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  152,  Chicago,  111. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLI- 
ANCE, the  modern 
scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discov- 
ery that  relieves  rup- 
ture, will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  Air  Cush- 
ions. Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  to- 
gether as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  It. 
Protected  by  U.  8.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free. 
Send  name  and  address  to- 
day. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  151  D  State  Street, 
Marshall,  Mich. 


Our  New  No  freeze  fountain 

Th  E  most 
wonderful  no 
freeze  fountain 
on  the  market. 

It  keeps  water 
warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer, 
and  will  do  the 
work.  What  more 
do  you  want? 

We  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  poultry  and 
hog  supplies.  Write 
for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

J.  Q.  CLARK  TANK  CO  ..Crawfordsville.lnd. 


BABY    CHIX— "LOWE8T  PRICES" 

Full  blooded,  best  laying  strains.  As- 
sortment Leghorns,  Rox.  Reds,  Anconan, 
Minorca*.  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons.  We 
pay  postage.  Quick  delivery.  859fc  de- 
livery. Free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
Universal  Baby  Chick  Co.,  Peoria,  llllnoit 


Kansas  Convention  Report 

(Continued  from   Page  9) 

The  cause  of  dis- 
Dissatisfaction  satisfaction  is 
.       usually    a  mis- 
is  Due  to  Mis-    understan  ding. 

An  excellent 
Understanding   method  to  further 

the  progress  of 
co-operation  is  to  hold  a  community 
picnic  with  good  speakers  who  can 
fully  explain  the  principles  of  co-oper- 
ation and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
directors  and  managers.  One  speaker 
gave  an  illustration  of  where  stock- 
holder was  delivering  his  grain  to  his 
own  company.  He  heard,  however, 
that  the  competitor  of  the  farmers  ele- 
vator company  was  paying  ten  cents 
more  for  wheat.  He  quietly,  without 
saying  a  word,  changed  his  delivery 
point  and  took  advantage  of  the  ten 
cent  premium.  This  caused  him  to 
become  very  sore  against  his  co-oper- 
ative company.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  investigate,  to  find  out  the  cause. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  learned  of  the  situation  and 
made  a  careful  investigation.  After 
getting  all  the  facts  in  the  matter, 
which  were  very  easy  to  ascertain,  and 
understand,  the  dissatisfied  stock- 
holder was  called  in.  The  explanation 
was  given  resulting  in  entirely  remov- 
ing the  estranged  feelings  between 
him  and  his  company.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  of  dissatisfaction  are  caused 
by  not  knowing  the  real  situation.  It 
is  to  the  advantage  and  progress  of 
co-operation  to  use  a  non-stockholder 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  want 
to  become  a  part  of  the  organization. 
Some  farmers  have  had  the  idea  that 
because  they  produce  15,000  to  20,000 
bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  they  should 
have  a  better  price  and  receive  special 
attention  from  the  co-operative  com- 
pany. There  is  no  foundation  for  any 
such  feeling.  Such  farmers  have  not 
yet,  learned  the  first  principles  of 
co-operation. 

Another  topic  discussed:  7s  the 
State  Association  Measuring  Up  to 
Your  Expectation?  President  Brown 
in  announcing  this  subject  said,  "Your 
association  is  just  what  you  make  it, 
the  same  as  a  local  company  is  just 
what  the  stockholders  make  it.  Youi 
officers  are  perfectly  willing  to  carry 
out  your  wishes  if  they  only  know 
what  they  are.  If  you  have  any  ideas 
that  you  feel  would  be  to  an  advan- 
tage, it  will  be  impossible  for  your 
directors  and  officers  to  put  th§m  in- 
to operation  unless  you  will  make 
them  known.  Your  directors  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  consider  and  weigh 
carefully  any  suggestions  that  are 
offered." 

One  speaker  suggested  the  state  as- 
sociation should  blow  its  own  horn 
more.  We  do  not  advertise  ourselves 
enough,  and  that  for  which  we  stand. 
Our  competitors  have  kept  their 
names  and  method  of  business  con- 
stantly before  the  public  in  large 
headlines  in  the  daily  papers,  in  at- 
tractive posters  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  while  the  co-operative  move- 
ment has  had  but  little  such  publicity. 
There  is  not  enough  discussion  on  the 
real  co-operative  principles.  A  better 
explanation  of  the  undercurrent  that 
is  working  against  co-operation  is 
needed.  A  preacher  was  once  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  an  average  man. 
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He  gave  this  definition:  An  average 
man  is  one  that  is  not  quite  good 
enough  to  go  to  Heaven  and  not  quite 
bad  enough  to  go  to  Hell.  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  average  > 
stockholder?  S 

Large  returns  in 
Dividends  or      dividends  have 

been  held  up  too 
Business:  much  as  the  ob- 

jective  for 
Whinh  ?  farmers  co-oper- 

vvnicn-  ative  elevator 

companies.  Pay  all  that  you  possibly 
can  at  the  scales.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  attempt  to  do  business 
on  too  small  a  margin  so  as  not  to 
have  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
handling  charges  and  overhead  ex- 
pense. One  person  asks  the  question, 
"In  paying  all  that  you  possibly  can 
at  the  scales,  do  you  not  give  a  just 
reason  for  the  enmity  of  our  competi- 
tors?" The  answer  was,  "That  is  not 
a  matter  in  which  we  should  be  vitally 
concerned."  This  illustration  was 
given.  A  farmers  elevator  could  not 
secure  cars,  became  filled  to  the  top 
and  so  it  was  necessary  to  be  out  of 
the  market  at  that  station.  They 
were  out  of  the  market  for  three  days 
during  which  time  the  price  at  the 
competitors  dropped  fifteen  cents. 
When  the  farmers  elevator  came  back 
on  the  market  the  price  was  imme- 
diately raised  again  to  the  old  price, 
and  this  without  any  material  change 
in  the  markets  at  the  terminals. 
These  facts  should  be  constantly  kept 
before  the  public  and  especially  before 
every  stockholder  of  a  farmers  ele- 
vator company. 


Brown 
Re-elected 


National 

Grain 

Marketing 


The  nomination 
committee  re- 
ported the  follow- 
ing nominations 
for  directors: 
Thomas  Brogg,  Dodge  City,  to  take 
the  place  of  J.  D.  Estes  of  St.  John; 
H.  E.  Keller  of  Minneola  to  succeed 
himself;  H.  R.  Howell  of  Marietta  to 
succeed  himself.  All  of  which  were 
unanimously  elected,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  nomination  committee. 

While  the  new 
board  went  into 
session  for  reor- 
ganization, Mr. 
Hardy  was  called 
to  the  chair  to 
preside,  and  W. 
H.  Polling  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  who 
is  in  connection  with  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Commission  Company  was 
called  upon  for  some  remarks,  who 
sadi  in  part  as  follows :  "I  want  to  say 
to  you  just  why  I  think  we  have 
not  made  any  further  progress  in  the 
co-operative  marketing  of  our  prod- 
ucts than  we  have.  No  marketing  sys- 
tem which  operates  upon  borrowed 
money  can  ever  succeed.  The  founda- 
tion of  any  National  marketing  sys- 
tem must  be  the  co-operative  eleva- 
tors already  established.  This  founda- 
tion has  been  begun,  but  not  yet  com- 
pleted. The  foundation  must  be 
strengthened.  I  mean  by  this  that  our 
individual  farmers  elevators  already 
established  must  be  bettei-ed  and  more 
sufficiently  financed,  before  we  are 
ready  to  go  forward  with  a  National 
marketing  system.  Many  of  our 
farmers  elevator  companies  do  not 
have  a  system  of  records  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  have  a  financial 
foundation.  We  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  the  past  of  holding  before 
our  stockholders  the  large  dividends  to 
be  received  as  the  supreme  value  of 


I 


FREE 

To  Farm 


Two 

Valuable 

Farm  Books 

Ropp's  New  Calculator 
is  a  storehouse  of  useful  infor- 
mation; it  answers  practically  every 
farm  problem,  tells  how  to  measure 
land,  contents  of  buildings  or  bins,  hay  in 
stack,  capacity  of  tanks,  quick  methods  of 
figuring  wagesTinterest,  etc.  We  will  also  send 
free  to  land  owners  our  latest  catalog  of 

Square  Deal  Fence 

the  fence  that  is  the  undisputed  choice  of 
farmers  who  want  the  best  fence  value  that 
|  money  can  buy.  Square  Deal  Fence  meets 
every  possible  requirement  of  a  first  class 
farm  fence.  The  strong,  well  crimped 
strand  wires,  the  one-piece  picket- 
like stay  wires,  both  securely  locked 
with  the  famous 

_uare  Deal  Knot 

make  this  fence  practically 
indestructible— it  can't  bag 
>r  sag  —  requires  fewer 
posts.  Write  today — get 
both  books  FREE. 


Keystone  Steel  & 
Wire  Co. 

6094  Industrial 
Street 
Peoria,  111. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  A 
Champion 
Wrench 

The  Champion  is 
the  handiest  tool  on 
the  farm.  Lock* 
tight  automatically 
and  releases  instant- 
ly. Gives  greater  lev- 
erage with  less  effort. 
No  screws  to  adjust, 
no  spring  to  break, 
nothing "to  get  out  of 
order.  Fits  any  size 
nut  or  pipe  in  a  sec- 
ond. 

Made  of  finest  heat 
treated  case  hardened 

Price  $2.00.  Sold  on 
a  "satisfaction  or 
your  money  back" 
basis. 

Send  today  for  this  tlm*  and  labor  MVlni 
wrench. 

CHAMPION  WRENCH  MFG.  CO. 

Sangamon  and   Huron  Street*.  Chicago.  III. 


Guaranteed 

Alfalfa  Seed 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.     Guaranteed  true  to  grade. 

Guaranteed  true  to  purity.  Cleaned  and  graded. 

Affidavits  supplied  on  request. 
That's  the  platform  upon  which  you  can 
buy  Grimm,  S.D.  No.  12  and  Cossack  Al- 
falfa Seed ;  direct  from  our  best  and  re- 
liable growers ;  all  members  of  this  Ex- 
change. Our  alfalfa  seed  is  the  hardiest 
known.  It  has  always  been  in  demand. 
Save  money  by  ordering  direct;  and  order 
early.  Write  now  to  NICK  CASPERS, 
President. 

Western  South  Dakota  Alfalfa 
Seed  Growers'  Exchange 

RAPID  CITY,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


the  farmers  elevator  company  in  any 
community,  when  we  should  have  kept 
constantly  before  them  the  good  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  establishing 
our  farmers  elevators  by  creating  a 
local  market  much  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  they  have  had  before.  Also, 
to  point  out  to  them  the  further  value 
of  co-operation  secured  from  the  state 
and  National  associations. 

"We  complain  a  great  deal  about 
the  speculator,  and  we  have  a  just 
right  to  do  so,  but  remember  that 
they  are  well  financed  so  that  they 
can  outdo  us  in  many  ways  unless 
we  will  better  finance  our  elevator 
companies.  Once  there  was  a  Jew 
who  had  a  sweetheart  who  went  to 
see  her  and  took  with  him  a  beauti- 
ful diamond  ring.  He  slipped  it  on  her 
finger  and  said,  'Now  we  are  en- 
gaged.' Her  quick  reply  was,  'No, 
not  until  father  examines  it.'  I  want 
that  we  carefully  examine  every  ring 
before  it  is  put  on. 

"If  we  would  only  have  retained 
one-half  of  the  money  that  has  been 
placed  into  blue  sky  oil  stocks,  etc., 
for  the  financing  of  our  farmers  co-op- 
erative elevator  companies,  we  would 
today  have  sufficient  to  make  each  one 
solid  financially,  and  still  sufficient  re- 
maining to  put  into  operation  our  Na- 
tional selling  agency,  export  corpora- 
tions, etc.  Let  us  quit  such  foolish- 
ness and  finance  our  own  business. 
We  must  reach  our  stockholders  with 
co-operative  literature  with  men  who 
can  clearly  and  convincingly  explain 
the  actual  value  of  our  own  co-opera- 
tive movement.  Our  managers  and  di- 
rectors must  work  closer  together.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  period  of  pros- 
perity. We  must  have  faith  and 
patience  to  go  forward  in  our  own 
business,  and  success  is  sure  to  crown 
our  co-operative  efforts." 

President  Brown  then  announced 
the  organization  of  the  board  remains 
the  same  with  the  exception  that  H. 
M.  Rice  of  Delphos  has  been  chosen 
vice-president.  The  organization  of 
the  state  association  is  as  follows: 
J.  B.  Brown,  Lamed,  president;  H.  M. 
Rice,  Delphos,  vice-president;  R.  E. 
•Lawrence,  Hutchinson,  secretary. 

President  Brown:  "Gentlemen,  if 
you  have  gotten  anything  out  of  this 
Convention  take  it  home  and  give 
it  to  your  brother  farmers.  I  want 
to  say  again  if  there  is  anything  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  done  or  put 
into  operation  take  it  up  with  your 
state  officials  and  they  will  gladly 
consider  it." 

 AC  J  

His  Sun  and  Air 

"Now  that  your  boy  is  out  of  col- 
lege, is  he  helping  you  on  the  farm?" 

"Not  enough  to  notice,"  said  Mr. 
Cobbles.  "He's  given  the  old  home 
place  a  fancy  name  he  found  in  a 
book,  and  invites  his  college  friends 
out  to  spend  what  he  calls  week- 
ends, but  me  and  the  hired  men  are 
keeping  the  same  hours  we  always 
did." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


A  Lame  Compliment 

"How  do  you  like  my  pound  cake, 
dearie?"  asked  Mrs.  Newlywed. 

"Why,  er — eh — er!"  stammered  Mr. 
Newlywed,  "I  don't  think  you  pounded 
it  enough,  did  you?"  —  Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


The  Silly  Age 

Husband — You  promised  to  love, 
honor  and  obey  me. 

Wife — Yes,  but  I  was  at  that  silly 
age  when  a  girl  will  promise  any- 
thing to  get  a  husband. 
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$  Make  Money  With  a  $ 
$  V%        tf  Yt«  $ 


Red  River 
Special 

*  Separator 

Designed  Right  Built  Right  Work*  Right 

Has  the  wonderful  "Man  Behind  the  Gun," 
the  Big  Cylinder,  the  Beating  Shakers,  the 
Graduated  Adjustable  Chaffer  and  other 
improved  features  that  save  all  the  farmer's 
grain  and  clean  it  fit  lor  market. 

Roller  Bearings  on  both  cylinder  and  wind 
stacker  shafts  save  on  power,— your  gain. 

Gets  the  beit  jobs  because  it  does  the 
best  work. 

The  Wagnild  Threshing  Company,  Out- 
look, Montana,  write  us: 

"We  just  finished  our  1921  run  with  the 
44x64  Red  River  Special  bought  in  1917. 

We  made  good  money  this  year,  cleaning 
up  $2,000  in  20  3-4  days. 

Have  needed  no  repairs  so  far  and  have 
only  had  to  put  in  6  new  teeth  in  5  years. 
Our  Red  River  Special  is  made  from  good 
material,  and  is  the  best  thresher,  grain 
saver,  and  MONEY  MAKER  in  this  part  of 


$the  country.  d» 

.  It  WU1  Make  Money  for  You  j 

$              Writs  for  Free  Circulars  «p 

$  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  $ 

$(/n  Continuous  Business  Since  1848)  d» 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Special  "j* 

$ Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam  C 
and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines. 

$  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  $ 
$$ $$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


QUICK  for  Catalog  and  our 

"  OFFER 

Nests  von't  costyoa  \  A 
hcna  will-1? 
pay  for  them  fa 
More 


Get 
*rom 
20  to  60% 
more  Eggs, 
have  healthier 
hens.make  more 
money  withtheEver- " 
lasting  and  Sanitary 
KNUDSON.Galvanized " 
Steel  Lice  Proof  Nesta.  60.000 
in  use.  Costs  less  than  wood. 
Unlimited  guarantee.  Send  name  today  for  Special 
Offer  and  interesting  literature.  Also  prices  on  Poultry 
Fountains,  Brood  Coops  and  other  poultry  appliances. 

WRITE  TODAYI  Box  544 

SEAMAN -SCHUSKE  METAL  WORKS  CO.,  SL  Joseph,  Missouri 
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THE  KNOT 


LOWEST 
FACTORY  PRICES 

Wire  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Fence 
Posts,  Gates  and  Staples  for  all  Fence 
Needs. 

Write  for  particulars 
AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 
10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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THRASHER 


CORN  PLANTER 


CORN  BINDER 


MANURE  SPREADER 


HAY  LOADER 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


GANG  PLOW 


CUTS  RUST  AND  LOOSE/iS 
THE  PARTS  THAT  ST/CK 


VSTSOLVO 


THE  PRODUCT  WITH  OVER  A  THOUSAND  USES 


TRUCKS 


How  American  Farmers  Can  Sav 

An  astounding  loss  to  the  farmers  of  America,  which  can  be  eliminated,  is 
brought  to  light  by  statistics  compiled  as  a  result  of  years  of  research  and 
thousands  of  tests  made  in  the  work  of  solving  the  metal  rust  problem.  The 
time  lost  in  freeing  rustbound  metal  parts,  the  money  lost  in  replacing  parts 
that  are  rusted  so  tight  that  they  are  broken  before  they  can  be  freed,  the  de- 
lays in  securing  new  parts  from  factories  or  dealers  are  responsible  for  metal 
rust  costing  the  average  farmer  several  days'  use  of  his  farm  implements  dur- 
ing the  busy  season. 

Statistics  show  a  total  loss  of  over  11,000,000  days  of  use  of  farm  machinery 
on  the  5%  million  farms  of  20  acres  or  over,  with  a  corresponding  loss  in 
crops,  lost  time  and  cost  of  replacing  broken  metal  parts  of  more  than  $300 
per  year  for  each  farmer,  or  the  astounding  total  of  $1,650,000,000  yearly, 
which  does  not  include  the  loss  from  revenue. 

The  loss  from  metal  rust  has  always  been  considered  unavoidable,  but  science 
has  now  demonstrated  through  the  invention  Rvsrsomi  that  this  loss  is  not  un- 
avoidable. A  small  quantity  of  Rvstsoipo  applied  to  the  rusted  parts  will  free 
them  without  breakage  in  a  few  moments,  and  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cases  JfesTspny  has  saved  90%  of  all  loss  from  metal  rust,  which  includes  re- 
placements of  broken  parts. 

The  Product  With  Over  a  Thousand  Uses 


Wstsoivv  cuts  rust,  carbon,  red  or  white  lead,  paint,  tar,  grease,  and  green  corrosion 
on  batteries.  It  loosens  rusted  heatbound  parts  or  parts  stuck  from  any  foreign  sub- 
stance without  the  use  of  force  and  its  attendant  loss  of  time,  labor  and  materials 
through  breakage.  It  penetrates  where  the  strongest  tool  cannot  reach.  RusTsoira  is  a 
non-inflammable,  non-acid,  free  flowing  liquid,  which  will  not  injure  metal,  rubber, 
wood  or  the  skin. 


KosTSoaa  will  save  you  time,  labor  and  money  on  your  farm.  It  is  sold  under  a 
binding  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Your  elevator  should  handle 
Rvstsdivd  ■  If  it  doesn't,  use  the  coupon  at  the  right  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied. 


RUST  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


64  E.  Lake  Street 


Chicago,  111. 


SILAGE  CUTTER 


BINDER 


WAGON 


BINDER 
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This  border  shows  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sands of  places  where  Rpsrsonm  can  be 
used  to  advantage. 


ENGINES 


rer  a  Billion  Dollars  a  Year 

There  are  over  1,200  known  places  on  farm  ma- 
inery  and  equipment  susceptible  to  metal  rust,  any 

all  of  which  may  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure 

hundreds  of  dollars  per  year  in  lost  time,  labor, 
pairs  and  revenue.  In  addition  to  this  are  the  hun- 
•eds  of  places  on  automobiles,  tractors  and  trucks 
at  are  attacked  by  rust,  fyn-soirv  has  been  tested  and 
idorsed  by  agricultural  colleges,  farmers  organiza- 
ons,  automobile  manufacturers,  county  agents  and 
indreds  of  automobile  service  stations,  thousands  of 
.rmers,  plumbers,  repair  men,  engineers  and  me- 
lanics. 

Here  Are  a  Few  of  the  1,200  Uses  for 
RvsTSonm  on  the  Farm 

MOWING  MACHINES: 

Freeing  and  placing  in  good  working 
order,  Cutter  Bar,  Main  Axle,  Bear- 
ings, Main  Wheels,  Hubs,  Clutch 
Shifter  Cam,  Swivel  Hinge  Pins  and 
Bearings,  Joints  on  Lifting  Mechan- 
ism, Lever  Bearings  and  Pivots, 
Double  Gear  Shaft,  Pistons,  Bear- 
ings, etc. 
TRACTORS: 

Pistons,  Taper  Pins,  Steering 
Knuckles,  Brake  Rods,  Caps,  Belts, 
Nuts,  etc. 


PLOWS: 

Freeing  bolts  and  nuts.  Changing  or 
adjusting  Points,  Moldboards,  Land- 
slides, etc. 


BINDERS: 

Freeing  and  placing  in  good  working 
order  all  metal  adjustable  parts  on 
Binder,  Frame,  Platform,  Knotter, 
Wheels,  Tongues,  Curtain,  Reed, 
Transport,  Elevator,  Bundle  Car- 
riers, etc. 

Eight  years  of  work,  35,000  tests  and  over  a  million  «  »  ■■  ■■  ■■  - 
iatisfied  Rvstsoipo  users  are  behind  the  development  |Rust  products  Co 
I  this  remarkable  fluid.  The  proper  use  of  Rpsrsami  |6' 
vill  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  farmers  if 
:hey  will  use  it  according  to  the  simple  directions.  If 
four  local  dealer  or  elevator  cannot  supply  you  with 
Rvsrsonm  fill  out  the  coupon  below  for  any  size  wanted, 
md  we  will  ship  it  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
Remember  our  binding  guarantee.  Satisfaction  or 
your  money  back. 

RETAIL  PRICES 
Gallon  $6.00         Quart  $2.00 


i/2-Gallon.   3.25 


Pint 


1.00 


Chicago,  111 
Gentlemen 


TRACTOR  PLOWS 


PACKER 


CANE  PRESS 


DISC  HARROW 


CULTIVATOR 


Please  send  me    cans 

m    I  enclose 

 dollars.     It  is  understood  that 

if  I  am  dissatisfied  with  RuSTSOIVQ  •  y°u 
will  refund  my  money  in  full. 

Name   

Address   

Name    of  Elevator  

Address   


TRACTORS 


HAY  RAKE 


iRAIN  DRILL 


MOWER 


CORN  SHOCKER 


SILAGE  CUTTER 
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Science  Discovers  Greatest 
Lice  Killer 

Changes  Old  Methods.    No  Dusting  or  Spray- 
ing.   Birds  Deloo.se  Themselves.    Gives  Lasting 
Relief. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize  all 
the  methods  accepted  up  to  now  for  keeping  poultry 
free  from  lice  and  mites.  This  wonderful  lice  killer 
keeps  the  birds  always  lice  free  without  the  poultry 
raiser  doing  any  work.  It  Is  the  simplest,  easiest, 
surest  and  best  method  ever  discovered. 


Credit  for  this  marvelous  discovery  goes  to  Chas. 
M.  Hick,  a  Chicago  chemist.  Mr.  Hick  Is  already 
favorably  known  to  the  poultry  world  as  the  In- 
ventor of  the  famous  Hick's  Egg-Lay  Tablets  that 
make  the  hens  lay. 

Hick's  Llceklll.  which  Is  the  name  of  this  sen- 
sational lice  killer,  la  a  Mould  that  Is  added  to  the 
drinking  water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the  system 
of  the  bird  comes  out  through  the  pores  and  every 
louse  or  mite  dies  or  leaves  the  body.  It  does  not 
injure  the  vitality  or  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat  and 
Is  harmless.  A  few  days'  treatment  at  the  start 
and  then  a  little  in  the  drinking  water  one  or  two 
days  a  month. 

So  confident  Is  Mr.  Hick  that  this  wonderful  liquid 
will  rid  your  flock  of  every  louse  or  mite  that 
he  is  offering  every  reader  of  this  paper  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  it  out  without  any  risk.  Send  no 
money.  Just  your  name  and  address  to  Chas.  M.  Hick 
A  Co..  1018  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  512,  Chicago, 
HI.,  and  two  full  size  $1.60  bottles  of  this  supreme 
lice  remover  will  be  sent  you.  Furthermore,  as  an 
exceptional  offer.  Mr.  Hick  will  send  you,  at  no 
additional  cost,  a  regular  $1.00  box  of  Hick's  Egg- 
Lay  Tablets,  used  by  thousands  of  poultry  men. 
On  delivery  deposit  with  the  postman  $1.00  and 
postage.  If  after  a  two  week's  trial  you  are  hot 
absolutely  satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick  and  your  money 
will  be  Immediately  refunded. 


WARNER'S 

Wormshot  Capsules 


Guaranteed  to  kill  and  remove  In  34 
hours  the  Stomach  and  Intestinal  Worms 
that  Infest  your 
hog's.  Government 
experts  say  chief 
ingredient  in 
Wormshot  Capsules 
for  hogs  is  the  best 
by  every  test  for  re- 
moving hog  worms. 
Drive  out  the  worms 
and  put  your  stock 
in  perfect  condition. 

Guaranteed  safe 
and  sure,  positively 
no  bad  after  effects. 

Wormshot  Capsules  for  Hogs 
lOO  Capsules,  set  Instruments  as  lUust rat-   (DC  CC 
*wv  ed,  full  directions,  postpaid.  Only  «P«'««» 

Extra  capsules,  postpaid:  25,  $1.50;  50.  $2.75, 
100,  $4.65  ;  500,  $19.50;  1000.  $38.00. 
Warner's  Instant  Lice  Powder.  Guaranteed  to 
kill  lice  in  one  minute  on  poultry,  horses,  cat- 
tle and  hogs.  Absolutely  safe  and  sure;  10-lb. 
can,  $2.15,  postpaid. 

Bend  no  money.  Pay  on  arrival.  Money  back 
if  not  absolutely  satisfied.    Order  today — now. 

WARNER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
71*  W.  Van  Buren  Street  Chicago,  I1L 


ONE  MAN  CAN  RUN  IT! 


DO  YOUR  OWN  CEMENT  WORK  WITH  A 
LITTLE  WHIRLWIND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

Hand  and  power,  the  size  you  need  at  a 
price  you'd  like.  Work  done  In  one- 
fifth  the  time.    Built  of  all  steel 
and  iron  like  the  $500  mliers 
but  simpler.    The  Leader  of 
Little  Mixers.  Perfeot  work  In 
any  class  of  mixing.  Empties 
Clean,  Batch  of  about  3  cubic  ft 
a  minute.  Only  practical  mixer 
for  farmer  or  contractor.  Satlifie- 
lion  |uarantaed  or  Monty  rolundti.  Write 
for  olrculara  or  order  from  this 
aovortlaomcnt  to  avoid  delay 
THE  UTTIE  WHIRLWIHO  MIXER  CO. 

I  CROSSE,  WB. 


4SI  Oaiild  it 


I"1"""""  "»»'»"'»'H"»  MHiiiira  mini  ii  in  iiiiiimiii  iiiiiiiiiiimn  niiiiiini  m  iiiiiiiiiiniiiniHiiiiiiiiiiBiiumim 

Advice  to  Buyers  and  Shippers 

The  statements  made  herewith  are  based  on  the  best  statistical  information  we  can 
i     secure.    They  are  not  guaranteed. 

5 " '  inimmiiiiiiiiiiiiii  mini  mil  i  iiiimimiiimiiimimiiii  ,  iimnimmi  imiim  mi  iiiiimiiiil 


¥177  117-        A  The  Cl°uds  °f  the 

Why   We  Are    farmers   for  the 

Feeling  Good    ?*st  year  hav« 
°  been   very  much 

"dun"  colored,  as   they  have  been 

dunned  by  the  banker,  the  grocer, 

the  hardware  man,  and  daughter,  but 

now,  as  prices  steadily  rise,  once  more 

the  silver  lining  is  showing  through. 

What  are  the  reasons  back  of  this 
price  increase?  Is  it  just  that  "big 
business"  has  agreed  to  give  the- 
farmers  more  for  their  produce?  Or 
are  there  other  factors  which  enter 
into  these  prices?  Is  there  no  sense 
to  the  price  of  grain? 

What  should  make  for  a  better  price 
of  grain?  Well,  men  must  have 
money  with  which  to  buy;  to  have 
money  they  must  work;  and  for  them 
to  work,  industries  must  run.  How 
can  we  find  out  about  that?  If  the 
steel  mills  use  lots  of  iron  ore,  it 
means  they  are  running.  So  let's  see 
whether  they  are  mining  much  iron 
ore.  Let's  see.  Oh  yes,  here  it  is: 
Last  July,  the  iron  ore  mines  turned 
out  864,555  tons  of  ore.  In  January 
it  was  16,543,686  tons,  or  nearly  twice 
as  much!  Hurrah!  That  means  that 
the  steel  mills  are  running,  men  are 
working,  and  they  have  the  money 
with  which  to  buy! 

Wait  a  minute  now!  Is  that  a  fact? 
Yep,  here  we  have  it:  "Production 
of  steel  ingots  by  30  steel  companies, 
which  make  approximately  84.2%  of 
the  country's  total  output,  in  January 
was  approximately  1,593,482  tons, 
compared  to  803,376  tons  in  July!" 
Fine!  That  means  that  business  is 
picking  up. 

 AC  J  


Is  Business 


Well,  now  that 
we  see  that  the 


8  MEN  CAN'T  STICK  IT 


n*  7.  •       rr  9      steel    mills,  the 

Picking  Up.'     ,argest  .ndustry 

in  the  United  States  after  farming 
and  the  railroads,  are  running  more, 
paying  out  more  wages,  etc.,  let's 
see  if  there  is  actually  more  business 
being  done.  How  can  we  find  that? 
Well,  let's  see.  If  the  railroads  are 
hauling  more  traffic,  that  ought  to  be 
a  pretty  good  sign,  hadn't  it?  What 
are  the  figures  on  railroad  traffic? 
Here  they  are:  "Carloadings  during 
the  week  ending  January  6,  1922  were 
605,992.  For  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 11,  they  were  788,412!"  Fine, 
business  sure  is  picking  up. 


But  with  business 
How  About  picking  up,  what 
/-»  .  are  prices  doing? 

General  Here    ia  Bn*_ 

Prices  ?  street's  price  in- 

dex of  106  differ- 
ent articles,  including  food,  iron,  coal, 
oil,  and  about  everything  else  on  the 
map.  Just  think  up  106  different 
articles,  and  you  will  see  that  you 
have  about  everything  produced  in 
this  country.  What  does  it  show? 
The  average  closing  price  a  year  ago 
January  was  12.6631;  in  July  it  was 
10.7284;  and  in  January  this  year,  it 
was  11.3127.  In  other  words,  prices 
are  much  lower  than  they  were  last 
year,  but  are  higher  than  in  July  when 
everybody  was  sick.  That  is  encour- 
aging. Prices  are  swinging  back  up 
and  pulling  together.  Don't  forget 
that  little  point.  To  have  prosperity, 
prices  must  have  a  proper  relation- 
ship. 

Well,  we  have  seen  that  business  is 
picking  up  and  so  are  prices.  What 
else  should  we  take  into  considera- 
tion? We  farmers — and  all  other 
business  men — borrow  lots  of  money. 
How  much  do  we  have  to  pay  for  it 
now?  Here  is  the  price  on  notes 
to  run  for  30  and  60  days,  and  also 
notes  for  .four  to  six  months,  as 
quoted  in  New  York.  That  is  not 
out  on  the  farms,  but  it  will  give 
an  indication  of  what  to  expect  on 
the  farms.  Good  night!  Those  New 
Yorkers  had  to  pay  10%  for  money 
Feb.  5,  1920!  I  always  thought  they 
had  a  sinch.  What  was  it  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1921?  Seven  per  cent  on  Feb. 
17.  How  about  NOW?  4%  to  5%. 
Well,  that  is  encouraging.  Maybe  the 
local  banker  will  take  a  tumble  after 
while. 

 AC  J  

tl  t  i  *  Did  you  ever  stop 
the  lale  of     to  think  that 


the  Hide 


there  is  a  tale 
(notice  the  spell- 
ing) to  every  sale  of  a  hide?  You 
can  tell  a  man's  prosperity  by  his 
shoes!  Quit  scraping  your  feet! 
When  a  man  is  prosperous,  he  buys 
lots  of  shoes.  When  he  is  broke,  he 
either  gets  them  half-soled,  or  wears 
them  clear  to  the  skin.  Another 
thing!  When  there  is  much  business 
activity,  factories  need  belting;  when 
there  is  much  building  they  must 
have  belts  to  run  the  machinery.  So 
we  can  tell  whether  business  is  going 
to  pick  up  or  slump  by  the  price  of 
hides.  On  June  30,  hides  sold  in  New 
York  for  14c  a  pound.  Today  they  are 
18c.  Another  little  sign  of  better 
business. 
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As  we  confidently 
Wool  Prices       predicted  in  the 
TT   January  issue, 

■lave  Come  Up  \ 

wool  prices  have 
►een  steadily  on  the  up  grade,  and 
hey  should  go  higher. 

The  Tariff  surely  is  doing  wonders 
'or  the  Sheep  men.    It  has  reduced 
>ur  imports  from  162,000,000  pounds 
iuring  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
;o  only  38,000,000  pounds  during  the 
ast  three  months  of  1921.  (You 
snow  that  we  raise  only  half  as  much 
wool  in  the  U.  S.  as  we  use.)  But 
although  our  imports  have  been  drop- 
ping, our  manufacture  has  increased 
steadily,  the  "consumption"  of  wool 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1921 
being  172,000,000  pounds  .compared  to 
only  98  million  in  the  first  three.  As 
a  result,  stocks  in  this  country  are 
very  low,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  country  are  lower  than  they  have 
been  since  1914,  and  so  we  may  ex- 
pect higher  prices  for  wool.  However, 
there  is  almost  invariably  a  seasonal 
shrink  in  values,  due  to  the  excessive 
shrink  in  the  new  wool,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season. 

 AC  J  

.         As  we  predicted 
Cotton  Prices     in    the  January 

issue,  cotton  prices  have  not  gone 
much  higher.  Still,  they  are  up  to 
approximately  their  correct  relation- 
ship in  the  general  price  level,  and 
those  of  the  south  who  have  cotton 
on  hand,  are  doing  about  as  well  as 
the  wheat  farmers. 

 ACJ  


The  Wheat 
Outlook 


We  have  been 
right,  so  far,  on 
our  predictions 
concerning  the 
wheat  market.  Of  course  you  will 
understand  that  this  cannot  always 
keep  up.  Even  Armour,  the  big 
packer,  lost  31  million  dollars  this 
past  year,  showing  that  when  you 
have  the  very  best  of  information,  you 
are  liable  to  go  wrong.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  give  our  readers  the  very 
best  information  that  we  can  secure. 
We  are  spending  about  $5,000  a  year 
to  get  information  for  you,  and  to 
compile  it  in  such  a  way  that  you 
can  understand  it.  We  will  appreciate 
your  comments  on  it,  and  tell  us 
whether  it  is  so  written  that  you  can 
understand  it.  We  are  often  afraid 
that  what  may  appear  simple  to  us 
who  are  always  studying  conditions, 
may  not  be  so  to  you. 


Advance  Is 
On  Solid 
Foundation 


Watch,  Knife  &  Chain$2  «5 


Send  No 


"  £d  "?*  -'"---'»•». 

S/as  oo        . . 

GunattM 

Thisl921  model  Men's  or  Boys'  popular 16  size  perfect  time 

keener  for  only  $2.95.  Solid  Silveroid  thi„  moiM  case,  opeo 
(are  «t.  m  wh "u,,7l  »,-t.  position  »<iju»tn..-nt,  (ulr/  tested.  A  writ- 
ten guarantee  with  every  watch.  Hrosi-nc  Biyeri  with  each  wateh 

CONSOUOATEOWATCHCO..Dept.32B»60N.WellsSt..ChlcagO 
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As  to  Livestock, 
you  all  know  how 
they  have  come 
up  in  prices.  So 
you  can  see  that 
business  gener- 
ally is  picking  up,  more  men  are 
working  in  the  factories,  they  are 
getting  money,  and  so  will  live  bet- 
ter and  eat  more.    The  farmers  who 
produce  cotton  are  in  a  little  better 
condition  than  before,  the  livestock 
producers  are  making  money,  the  corn 
belt  farmers  are  feeding  hogs,  the 
sheep  producers  are  getting  back  into 
their  stride,  in  fact  the  whole  country 
has  taken  on  a  much  more  optimistic 
face  than  it  had  six  months  ago.  This 
means  that  the  grain  price  advance 
is  built  on  a  solid  foundation,  that  it 
waited  until  it  had  that  solid  founda- 
tion until  it  advanced,  although  the 
statistical  position  was  just  as  strong 
three  months  ago  as  it  is  today. 


Money 


It  begins  to  look 
Supply  as   though  there 

„  . ,  »  r-i  might  be  an 
Outlook  For     actugal  ghortage 

1922-23  Not  of  wheat  next 
„        .  .  year.     The  sur- 

Promistng         plus    crop  this 

year,  over  and  above  what  the  world 
actually  needs,  is  very,  very  small. 
Our  own  winter  wheat  received  an 
extremely  poor  start,  and  it  begins  to 
look  now  as  though  Kansas  could  not 
produce  more  than  100  million  bushels, 
while  normally  they  produce  135-150 
million  bushels.  The  loss  in  acreage 
will  also  be  heavy  in  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
western  Nebraska,  parts  of  Missouri, 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  although  the  extent 
in  these  latter  states  cannot  be  deter- 
mined as  yet. 

$5,000,000  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  Senate  to  purchase  seed  grain  for 
Kansas  and  North  Dakota,  and  this 
should  have  an  effect  on  prices. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  the  world 
from  an  actual  famine  all  over,  was 
the  increase  in  production  in  central 
Europe  over  1920.  Our  reports  on  20 
importing  countries  was  that  their 
production  in  1921  was  862  million 
bushels  compared  to  692  million  in 
1920.  Russia,  the  giant,  normally 
raises  520  million  bushels  and  exports 
175  million,  but  this  year  it  is  import- 
ing 20  million  bushels.  It  was  lucky 
for  the  world  that  the  other  countries 
were  able  to  harvest  before  their 
great  drouth  came. 

But  that  great  drouth  probably  had 
a  big  effect  on  the  winter  wheat  sown, 
just  as  it  did  here.  The  only  reports 
received  so  far  are  from  Spain, 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  from 
Tunis,  North  Africa,  where  the  acre- 
age was  reduced  1,850,000  acres  from 
last  year.  If  this  condition  exists  in 
other  countries  of  the  old  world,  then 
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Adjustable  Paper  Gold 


Forced  Alignment  Fork 
Platen  Release 
Line  Space 
Adjustment 


Ribbon  Reverse 
Ribbon  Shift  k 
Stencil  Cutter 

Tabulator  Bar 


TYPEWRITER 
SENSATION 

Free  Trial—  Use  as  You  Pay 


After  trial  send  us  only  $5.00  a  month 
until  the  low  total  price  of  $59.85  is  paid, 
and  t h  e  machine  isy ours.This  is  absolutely 
the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever  made. 
Do  not  rent  a  machine  when  you  can  pay  $5.00 
a  month  and  own  one.  Think  of  it— Buying  a 
$100  00  Machine  for  $59.85.  Cash  price  $54.00, 
just  a  Itttle  more  than  half  its  original  price. 

L.  C.  SMITH 

Perfect  machines.  Correspondence  sir*.  Keyboard  of 
Standard  Universal  arrangement.  88  Keys,  writing  7b 
characters-universally  used  in  teaching  the  touch  sys- 
tem. The  entire  line  of  writing  completely  visible  at  all 
times,  has  the  tabulator,  the  two  color  ribbon,  with  auto- 
matic reverse,  the  back  spacer,  ball  bearing  type  bars, 
ball  bearing  carriage  action,  ball  bearing  shift  action,  in 
fact  every  late  style  feature  and  modern  operating  con- 
venience. Comes  to  you  with  everything  complete;  tools, 
cover,  operating  book  and  instructions  -nothing  extra  to 
buy.  Vou  cannot  imagine  the  perfection  of  this 
beautiful  reconstructed  typewriter  until  you  have 
seen  it.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  these  perfect 
late  style  machines  at  this  bargain  price  and 
every  one  of  these  thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
had  this  beautiful,  strictly  up-to-date  machine 
on  five  days'  free  trial  before  deciding  to  buy  It. 
We  will  send  it  to  you  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  for  five  days 
free  trial.  It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  greatest  typewriter  you  ever  saw,  you  can 
return  it  at  our  expense.  You  won't  want  to  return 
after  you  try  it.for  you  cannot  equal  I**" 
this  wonderful  value  anywhere. 


H85 

Li  AFTER 
TRIAL 


Send  No  Money 
Put  in  Your  Order  Now 

When  the  typwriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express 
agent  $4.85  and  take  the  machine  for  five  days  trial.  If 
you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  ypu  ever 
saw  keep  it  and  send  us  $5.00  a  month  ontil  our  bargain 
price  of  559.85  is  paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  it  to  the 
express  agent,  receive  your  $4.85  and  return  the  machine. 
We  will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is 
guaranteed  just  as  if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it.  It  is  stand- 
ard. Over  half  a  million  people  own  and  use  these  type- 
writers and  think  them  the  best  ever  manufactured.  The 
suoply  at  this  price  is  limited,  the  price  will  prob- 
ably be  raised  when  next  advertisement  appears,  eo 
don't  delay.  Fill  in  the  coupon  today— the  type- 
writer will  be  shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red  tape. 
We  employ  no  solicitors— nc  collectors-no  chattel  mort- 
gage. It  is  simply  understood  that  we  retain  title  to  the 
machine  until  full  559.85  is  paid.  You  cannot  lose.  It  is  the 
greatest  typewriter  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.  Do 
not  send  us  one  cent.  Mail  Coupon  Today  Sure. 

Smith  Typewriter  Sales  Co.,  Mtv^st  Chicago 

Smith  Typewriter  Sales  Co.,  ^STwIna "...  Chicago 

Ship  me  the  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  as 
described  in  this  advertisement.  1  will  pay  you  $5  monthly 
as  rent  until  the  $55  balance  of  the  SPECIAL  $69.85  sale 
price  is  paid .  The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 
It  is  understood  that  I  have  five  days  in  which  to  examine 
and  try  the  typewriter.  If  1  choose  not  to  keep  it  I  will 
carefully  repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express  agent.  It 
is  understood  that  you  give  the  standard  guarantee. 


Name   

Street  Address  

CKy  

Occupation  or  Business. 


State 


an  actual  shortage  of  wheat  may  de- 
velop. It  is  no  wonder  that  the  for- 
eigners have  been  heavy  buyers  of 
late.  Even  the  low  grade  wheat  at 
the  Gulf  ports  has  been  cleaned  up. 

Conditions  in  Chicago  are  such  that 
anything  is  liable  to  develop.  The 
elevators  are  nearly  full  of  grain,  but 
little  of  it  is  wheat.  When  specula- 
tors try  to  deliver  on  contracts,  the 
buyers  may  force  the  price  very  high 
before  a  settlement  is  made. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  farm 
reserves,  as  reported  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  March  1,  will  be  very  low. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  conditions, 
if  I  were  a  farmer  I  would  get  my 
wheat  to  the  elevator  by  May  15th. 
We  must  remember  that  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  war,  that  Germany  is  liable  to 
collapse  at  any  moment,  and  that 
Central  Europe  eats  much  wheat  sub- 
stitutes, like  potatoes,  etc.,  which  this 
year  were  also  very  short. 

 AC  J  


Action  of 


Improves 


Despite  the  ad- 
vance in  corn 
prices  there  is 
still  a  difference 
Corn  Market  between  the  hog 
and  corn  prices 
about  20  to  one, 
Sentiment  and    the  reports 

suggest  that  corn 
is  being  poured 
into  hogs  in  order  to  convert 
the  grain  into  a  product  that  make 
it  worth  close  to  $1  per  bu.  The 
advance  in  corn  of  over  14c  from  the 
recent  low  point  has  been  in  the  face 
of  the  largest  movement  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  arrivals  during 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year  being 
84,000,000  bu.,  or  21,000,000  bu.,  in 
excess  of  1917  when  the  movement 
was  very  heavy.  Storage  room  is  get- 
ting scarce  on  account  of  the  large 
receipts  plus  the  immense  accumula- 
tion of  oats  already  on  hand  but  there 
has  been  no  actual  congestion  except 
at  Baltimore,  and  only  one  elevator 
there  was  affected.  It  is  confidentially 
expected  that  receipts  will  fall  off 
considerably  after  March  1,  as  country 
roads  are  breaking  up  and  farmers 
are  generally  asking  for  higher  prices 
now.     Foreign   demand   is  uninter- 


rupted and  Argentine  prices  have  ad- 
vanced relatively  faster  than  Chicago 
due  to  a  reduction  in  crop  estimates  in 
that  country  which  has  served  to 
force  Europe  to  buy  from  this  country. 
The  purchases  made  for  Russian  relief 
were  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as 
compared  with  the  total  taken  by 
other  European  countries,  but  the 
sentimental  effect  of  the  buying  by 
the  Government  was  great  and  was 
instrumental  in  starting  the  market 
upward.  Starch  makers  are  grind- 
ing to  capacity  on  improved  domestic 
and  export  demand  while  the  call  for 
glucose  has  also  improved.  Planting 
of  corn  has  commenced  in  southern 
Texas  and  it  will  be  general  inside  of 
3  weeks  with  favorable  weather. 
Less  is  heard  now  of  a  reduction  in 
acreage  due  to  the  advance  in  prices. 
 AC  J  

Because  the  ex- 
The  Use  of      ports    0f  corn 

Exported  Corn  Jave  ,jumtped  up 
r  to  such  a  tremen- 

dous volume  this  year,  when  exports 
have  jumped  from  5,755,000  bushels 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1920  to  57,- 
751,000  bushels  in  1921,  or  nearly  11 
times  as  much,  may  cause  farmers  to 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  Europe 
will,  in  the  future,  continue  to  take 
a  large  percentage  of  our  corn.  We 
do  not  think  so. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  drouth  came  into  Europe  just 
after  the  wheat  crop  had  been  har- 
vested, that  it  got  the  hay  and  for- 
age. As  a  result,  Europe  had  to  have 
feed,  and  American  corn  has  served 
the  purpose.  Practically  none  of  these 
huge  exports  have  been  used  for  hu- 
man food. 

Most  of  the  hominy  grits  sent 
abroad  last  year  were  distributed 
through  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
where  it  met  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  Federation  of 
Corn  Millers  asked  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  send  men  into  Europe 
and  see  whether  or  not  they  could 
not  continue  to  sell  corn  grits.  Two 
men  have  been  over  there  since  Octo- 
ber, and  their  reports  so  far  show 
that  they  can  do  very  little  with 
Europeans  in  selling  grits  as  a  food 
product.  It  must  compete  with  wheat 
and  rye,  and  in  East  Europe  the  price 


between  corn  grits  shipped  from  the 
United  States  and  local  wheat  and 
rye  is  not  great  enough  to  be  much 
of  an  inducement.  However,  they 
have  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
breweries  in  the  use  of  corn  grits, 
and  that  probably  will  be  our  greatest 
outlet  in  the  future.  In  a  few  places 
bakers  have  been  induced  to  try  the 
use  of  5%  corn  flour,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  opens  up  much  of  a  future 
as  ordinarily  the  difference  between 
the  corn  flour  and  wheat  flour  is  not 
great  enough  to  justify  the  substi- 
tution. 

The  principle  use  of  the  com  so 
far  exported  has  been  livestock  feed, 
especially  for  breeding  hogs,  and  the 
brewing  industry.  As  before  stated, 
the  general  failure  of  the  barley  and 
potato  crops  of  Northern  Europe  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  corn  in  Europe  as  feed,  and 
also  by  the  breweries  and  distilleries. 
When  Europe  gets  another  crop,  it  is 
probable  that  the  price  difference  be- 
tween home  grown  food  and  corn  from 
the  United  States  will  keep  us  out  of 
that  market. 

We  drop  this  just  in  passing  as 
we  wish  to  show  both  sides  of  the 
market.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
time  this  information  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 


-ACJ- 


Farm 


The  only  thing 
that  can  bring  a 
Implements  furt«er  reduction 
in  prices  of  farm 
implements  is  a  cut  in  freight  rates, 
and  this  is  not  promised  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  or  before  the  wheat 
harvest.  Big  reductions  have  been 
made,  some  of  which  we  list  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  International  Harvester  Co. 
has  reduced  their  8-16  H.P.  tractor 
to  $670  and  the  10-20  Titan  to  $700. 
The  Samson  Tractor  Co.  has  reduced 
its  Model  M  to  $550.  Corn  shellers 
and  repairs  are  down  25  to  35  per 
cent.  One  manufacturer  of  drills  and 
seeders  calls  attention  -to  the  fact 
that  it  takes  less  bushels  of  wheat 
to  buy  a  drill  today  than  it  did  in 
1914.  Practically  every  manufac- 
turer has  reduced  the  cost  of  his 
machinery,  many  of  them  below  the 
reductions  that  are  warranted.  For 
instance,  materials  which  make  up 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing 
implements,  are  now  priced  65  per 
cent  above  the  level  prevailing  before 
the  war;  prices,  however,  at  the  fac- 
tory, are  much  lower  than  that. 

One  manufacturer  of  farm  imple- 
ments was  forced  to  take  an  inven- 
tory loss  of  over  six  million  dollars 
last  year,  in  order  to  get  their  stock 
down  to  a  selling  basis. 
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SMASH  PRICES 

THROUGH  YOURN 


ELEVATOR 


If  you  want  Tillage  Tools  or  other  Farm  Equipment,  write  us 


Steel  Beds 

With  highest  grade  enamel  finishes. 
Has  2-inch  continuous  pillars,  l-rs-in. 
oval  bottom  rods,  with  rectangular  fill- 
ing rods  Hxl  in.  A  beautiful  design. 
Weight  about  90  lbs.  A  stronger  and 
better  bed  is  not  made.  Made  in  widths 
4  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  and  3  ft.  3  in.  Prices 
do  not  include  bedding  and  springs. 

Price  $9.55  for  any  width  finished  in 
white  enamel,  ivory,  vernis  martin,  or 
oxidized  copper. 

Price  $10.75  for  any  width  finished  in 
oak,  walnut  or  mahogany. 


High  Speed  Washer 

Made  of  best  materials  to 
be  had.  Tub  is  genuine 
kiln-dried  Louisiana  Red 
Cypress.  Heavy  balance 
wheel  mounted  under  tub. 
None  easier  tto  operate. 
Shipping  weight,  about  100 
lbs.    Price  $15.30 


III 


10-Bar  47-inch  Fence 

Galvanized 

Put  up  in  20,  30  and  40-rd.  rolls. 
Top  wire  No.  9,  bottom  No.  10, 
filling  wires  No.  12. 

Price,  12-in.  stays,  per  rod.. $0.38 
Price,    6-in.  stays,  per  rod..  .51 


Corrugated  Round  Steel 
Tanks 

Prices  are  for  20-gauge  galvanized 
steel. 

Price 
$  5.60 
7.70 
9.75 
12.80 
15.85 
21.50 


Diameter 

Height 

.  .  3  ft. 

2  ft. 

4  ft. 

2  ft. 

5  ft. 

2  ft. 

6  ft. 

2  ft. 

7  ft 

2  ft. 

8  ft 

2  ft 

■  ■ 

if 


Corrugated  Round-End  Tanks 


Prices 

are  for 

20-gauge 

galvanized 

steel. 

Width 

Height 

Length 

Price 

2  ft. 

2  ft. 

4  ft. 

$  5.50 

2  ft. 

2  ft 

6  ft. 

7.65 

2  ft 

2  ft. 

8  ft 

9.90 

3  ft. 

2  ft. 

6  ft. 

9.40 

3  ft 

2  ft 

8  ft. 

11.95 

3  ft. 

2  ft. 

10  ft 

15.00 

Concrete  Mixer 

The  best  batch  mixer  to  be  bad. 
Guaranteed  for  one  year  and  to  give 
satisfaction.  Capacfty.  2  cubic  feet 
of  either  wet  or  dry  material.  Steel 
drum  makes  27  R.P.M.  Requires  1% 
H.P.  Height  over  ail.  4  ft.  W  in. 
Width,  3  ft.  4  in.  Shoveling  height, 
3  ft.  6  In.  Pulley,  12x3.  Weight, 
about  225  lbs. 

Price   $32.80 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

Place  your  order  through  the  manager  of  your  Farmers  Elevator.  If  im- 
possible to  place  it  through  him,  you  may  send  it  direct  to  us,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  have  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Prices  are  F.  O.-B.  Factory.    Terms:    Check  with  order. 

FARMERS  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

803-4  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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PAIN 


From  Rheumatism 

can  be  relieved  and 
health  restored  by  a  treatment  that 
has  been  successfully  used  for  many 
years  by  an  experienced  rheumatism 
specialist  in  his  private  practice.  Due 
to  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
this  treatment  is  now  within  the  reach 
of  all.  If  you  have  Neuralgia,  Head- 
aches, Backache,  Sore  or  Inflamed 
Joints,  Shooting  Pains  or  Neuritis,  you 
can  get  rapid  relief.  Write  to  Dr. 
Klaus  and  tell  your  trouble,  giving  de- 
tailed symptoms  and  enclose  $3.00  for 
individual  treatment.  Advice  given 
fTM.  |  '«! 

'Wo  Free  Samples — No 
Free  Trials" — 

because  the  Ingredients  of  this  treatment  are 
expensive  and  are  put  up  by  a  reputable 
physician.  It  will  not  be  sent  without  knowl- 
edge of  tout  ailment  as  each  case  is  treated 
Individually.     Can    be   obtained   only  from 

Dr.  Klaus.  M.  D..  2316  Marshall  Blvd.. 
Chicago,  III. 

Not  a  "Patent"  Medicine 

Writs   today   and   take   advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

ImwHWVWwvvu*\v\vuuuwu' 


Works  Like 
a  Clock 

Msaw.iL  QUININE 

Cures  Colds  in  24 Hours 

STANDARD  remedy  world  over.  Tablet 
form.    Use  at  first  suggestion  of  Col 
or  La  Grippe  and  avoid 
illness.  Demand  red  box 
bearing  Mr.  Hill's  por- 
trait and  signature. 
At  Druethts — 30  Cents 
W.  H.  HILL  CO  .  DETROIT 


HEADACHE? 

—Here's  Relief! 

Safe  and  Sure  Relief  for  Mild 
and  severe  cases  of  Headaches, 
no  matter  what  the  cause. 

NOTE: — Used  extensively  by  physi- 
cians in  private  practice. 

By  Mail 

$.50  a  box.    Three  boxes  for  $1.00. 

Illinois  Laboratories 

Dept.  A,  1801  S.  Racine  Ave.',  Chicago 


C0URTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


Our  advice,  on  farm  implements, 
is  to  see  your  manager  if  the  local 
dealer  is  still  charging  war  prices. 
Have  the  manager  see  what  he  can 
get  for  you.  If  he  does  not  know 
where  to  get  the  goods,  have  him 
write  us.  If  you  must  buy  new  farm 
implements,  you  may  as  well  do  it 
now,  as  prices  will  not  come  down 
before  a  reduction  in  freight  rates, 
and  this  is  not  promised  before  the 
wheat  harvest. 


Fertilizer 


The  fertilizer 
companies  have 
been  flooding  the  country  with  litera- 
ture to  show  that  the  present  am- 
monia supply  is  adequate  to  supply 
the  country,  that  prices  today  are 
$48.10  a  ton  compared  to  $75.56  in 
1916,  that  the  consumption  has  gone 
up  very  little,  and  that  therefore  Con- 
gress should  not  award  to  Ford  the 
Muscle  Shoals  dam  for  manufactur- 
ing fertilizer.  We  are  grateful  to 
them  for  the  information.  Looking 
further,  we  find  that  exports  this 
year  have  been  36  per  cent  below 
last  year,  that  imports  were  76  per 
cent  under  last  year,  that  stocks  are 
large,  and  so  we  may  expect  lower 
prices. 

The  increasing 
prices  of  live- 
stock will  probably  mean  increased 
prices  of  tankage,  bone  meal,  and 
blood.  We  advise  purchases  now  for 
some  time  ahead. 


Tankage 


Lumber  and 
Building  . 


We  have  contin- 
ually urged  that 
if  you  MUST 
build  this  spring 
or  summer,  to  BUY  YOUR  LUM- 
BER NOW.  Production  of  lumber 
has  been  very  low,  and  stocks  are 
light,  while  the  spring  months  should 
show  a  good  increase  in  business, 
especially  in  lumber  for  homes.  Un- 
til this  demand  is  satisfied,  increas- 
ing prices  may  be  expected.  How- 
ever, lumber  generally  is  nearly  100 
per  cent  above  pre  war  prices,  and 
the  long  pull  prices  point  downward. 
Eventually,  lumber  will  be  much 
cheaper.  Do  not  build  this  spring  or 
summer  unless  you  must;  if  you 
must,  BUY  NOW. 


Hides 


We  have  referred 
to  the  increase  of 
4c  a  pound  for  hides  in  New  York. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  low  receipts 
of  cattle  last  year,  which  were  the 
smallest  since  1916,  the  imports  were 
less  than  the  1913  imports  (we  im- 
port 50  per  cent  of  our  needs),  and 
business  activity  is  increasing  which 
means  increased  activity  in  belting 
and  in  shoe  sales.  However,  we  do 
not  expect  a  much  further  advance, 
as  there  will  not  be  a  far  larger  vol- 
ume of  business  done  in  1922  than  in 
1921. 


Irregular  prices 
iiUtter  Kiay  be  expected 

in  butter  and  dairy  products,  and  for 
the  immediate  future  prices  may  be 
firm;  but  the  seasonal  reaction  may 
be  expected.  Truth  is  that  there  is 
an  over  production  right  now,  and 
the  increase  in  dairying  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  disastrous  until  some  of 
the  boarder  cows  are  sent  to  market 
and  the  dairy  business  put  on  an 
efficiency  basis.  In  Du  Page  county, 
Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  recently  went  to 
the  local  buyers,  ice  cream  manufac- 
turers, etc.,  and  tried  to  dispose  of 
some  of  the  surplus  which  his  asso- 
ciation refused  to  dump  onto  the 
market  and  break  the  general  price. 
This  farmer  was  almost  ready  to  re- 
volt because  he  did  not  see  why  the 
association  should  not  take  all  he  pro- 
duced. If  he  remains  loyal,  feeds 
that  surplus  to  the  pigs,  weeds  out 
the  boarder  cows,  and  sticks  by  his 
association,  the  production  of  milk 
will  continue  profitable  and  he  will 
grow  in  prosperity.  But  if  he  re- 
volts and  dumps  that  surplus  onto 
the  market,  he  will  get  just  the  same 
price  for  all  of  his  produce  that  he 
is  now  getting  for  only  a  part.  Stand 
by  your  local  company. 

tl      r  i  If  the  coal  mine 

lnresner  Loal 

operators  try  to 
break  the  miners'  union,  they  are  in 
for  a  long  fight.  If  they  merely  try 
to  reduce  wages,  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  short  fight.  A  strike  of 
about  three  months  is  probable,  and 
so  we  have  advised  the  dealers  to 
lay  in  stocks  for  thresher  coal  for 
the  extreme  southwest,  but  for  the 
northwest  we  believe  that  the  strike 
will  be  settled  before  they  need  it, 
and  therefore  advocate  waiting. 
Their  coal  may  not  be  any  cheaper 
because  it  takes  time  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  wages  to  reach  the  consumer, 
but  cheaper  coal  for  next  year  is  a 
certainty. 

The  southern 
crop  will  now 
soon  be  on  the  market,  so  we  now 
advise  a  conservative  policy  in  pur- 
chases. 

~  We  suggest  you 

Sugar  throw  a  hundred 

pounds  into  the  wagon  the  next  time 
you  are  in  town.  It  will  save  you 
money. 


Potatoes 


Hams 

some  time  ahead. 


Lay  in  your 
stock     now  for 


Are  You  d*Co-operator 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
or  reward — they  are  allowed  their  ex- 
penses— but  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
fee  or  salary  having  been  allowed  or 
even  asked  for  by  any  of  them  in  all 
the  years  I  have  been  associated  with 
them — with  the  exception  of  the  Sec- 
retary (Farlow).  Let  us  look  at  our 
own  company  and  see  if  each  one  of 
us  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  lighten 
the  burden  for  the  Board  and  the 
manager,  so  that  ours  will  be  the 
most  successful  company  in  the  State. 


The  Supply 
Company 


The  Supply  Com- 
pany is  a  crea- 
ture of  this  or- 
ganization and 
also  needs  your  support.  Do  you  con- 
sult Mr.  Thielen  on  prices  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere?  Remember  he  car- 
ries all  the  lines  you  do  and  then 
some  more.  What  do  you  think  of 
your  stockholder  who  hauls  his  grain 
to  his  competitor?  The  Supply  Com- 
pany has  made  a  wonderful  showing 
this  year  when  we  consider  what  odds 
they  have  had  to  work  against — in 
the  first  place  the  start  should  have 
been  enough  under  normal  conditions 
—but  above  all  this  they  have  weath- 
ered through  one  of  the  worst  years 
that  the  trade  has  ever  known.  Give 
them  a  good  boost  when  you  go  home, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

And  now  to  you  Directors  and  Man- 
agers I  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks. 
At  every  one  of  the  meetings  during 
the  year  you  have  backed  me  with  al- 
most a  100  per  cent  Board.  It  was 
loyal  support  and  I  take  this  means 
to  express  my  appreciation. 

To  the  members  of  the  Association 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  thank  you  for 
the  confidence  you  have  bestowed  in 
me  this  year.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  do  what  I  could.  What  little  I 
have  done  has  been  with  the  feeling 
at  the  time  and  under  the  existing 
conditions  that  it  was  the  best  that 
could  be  done  for  the  further  success 
of  the  Association. 

 AC  J  N 

It's  Necessary 
"Alice  dresses  awfully  loud,  doesn't 
she?" 

"Yes,  but  then  her  husband  is  very 
deaf." — Boston  Transcript. 

A  Parents'  View 

"I  dread  having  our  girls  expose 
their  ears." 
"Why  so?" 

"There'll  always  be  the  danger  of 
their  starting  a  more  expensive  fad 
like  wearing  diamond  earrings,  and  I 
have  three  daughters." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


WM.  LARSON,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operativc 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUALCOST 


Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AUREUA,  IOWA 


Careful 
Inspection 

before  clos- 
ing at  night 

WOULD  HAVE 
PREVENTED 
THIS  FIRE 


DO  YOU  TAKE  THIS  PRECAUTION 
Mutual  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

IugFen?ArSht'  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Four  Years  the  Best — Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Lire  Stock  Show  to  the  test 
of  hoe  producing  power.  Hampshires  have  won 
the  Grand  Championship  In  thto  test  for  fool 
Tears  In  succession- 1918.  1»1».  1920.  1921— In 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage  hogs 
— making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feed*  on  the  farm.  Acttre,  rigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  Utters. 
At  the  International  they  hare  shown  almost 
without  exception,  the  hearteet  spring  pigs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always — the  heary,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  Tor  free  Hampshire  In- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  In  your 
neighborhood,  address 


American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 

E.  C.  STONE.  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  4  '  PEORIA.  ILL 
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A  Successful  Book  Fair 

A  Story  of  the  Co-operation  of  Two  Hundred  Women 


HE  Corvallis  Woman's 
Club  was  organized  by  200 
women  and  is  the  only 
Women's  Club  House  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The 
club  women  purchased  a 
lot  and  went  in  debt  $7,000  for  it,  but 
paid  it  in  five  years  by  renting  the 
hall  to  various  organizations  in  town 
for  banquets,  dances,  dinners  and  par- 
ties. After  the  club  was  paid  for,  the 
members  decided  to  buy  a  lot  for  a 
county  library  and  they  now  have 
$1,000  toward  the  object.  The  story 
tells  of  a  Book  Fair  held  by  the  Club, 
and  shows  what  co-operation  will  do. 

It  happened  in  Corvallis, — some- 
thing unique  in  the  world  of  women. 
The  women  of  Corvallis  have  been 
doing  the  ordinary  things  that  every- 
day women  do,  keeping  house,  rais- 
ing babies,  reading  a  little,  playing 
bridge  a  great  deal  and  ambling  peace- 
ably along  in  their  sleepy  little  old 
town  with  its  high-sounding  name  that 
some  enterprising  citizen  long  ago 
worried  out  of  his  Latin  grammar — 
Corvallis — the  heart  of  the  valley. 

Then  suddenly  one  woman  had  an 
idea.    The  idea  was  a  Book  Fair. 

The  town  of  Corvallis  has  seen  fairs 
of  every  kind  to  satisfy  men  of  many 
minds.  Now  it  was  time  for  the 
women  to  have  their  inning.  This  fair 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  cattle, 
nor  agriculture,  nor  horticulture,  nor 
even  babies.  It  should  be  a  book  fair, 
the  first  of  its  kind. 

OH,  yes,  these  western  women  knew 
of  the  book  fairs  of  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, and  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
where  publishers  and  booksellers  and 
even  a  timid  author  or  two  gathered 
together  to  exploit  their  wares,  but 
who  ever  thought  of  a  purely  cultural 
book  fair,  where  not  a  single  volume 
could  be  bought  or  sold? 

When  the  men  heard  of  the  fair, 
they  sniffed,  "The  town  is  not  big 
enough  to  put  over  the  idea!" 

One  old  Thomas  questioned,  "Who 
will  come  when  the  thing  is  done?" 

Not  one  whit  daunted,  two  hundred 
women  were  willing  to  try. 

The  thing  was  to  be  financed  from 
the  coffers  of  the  "College  Folk  Club" 


By  Eleanor  C.  Ingalls 

and  the  "Corvallis  Woman's  Club," 
two  flourishing  organizations,  the  lat- 
ter owning  and  managing  the  only 
woman's  club  house  in  the  state  of 
Oregon. 

The  Congregational  Church  was 
borrowed  for  a  week.  It  was  deco- 
rated by  a  committee  of  art  lovers. 
It  was  then  divided  into  twenty 
booths,  for  displaying  as  many  va- 
rieties of  literature  and  the  swarm  of 
women  set  to  work. 

One  visiting  author,  Dennis  Sto- 
vall,  who  writes  stories  for  boys  said, 
"The  thing  was  advertised  like  a  three 
ring  circus." 

The  books  were  borrowed  from  the 
library  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  where  the  librarian  has  a 
vision  ranging  eutside  her  college 
walls;  others  were  borrowed  from  the 
Oregon  State  Library,  where  the  libra- 
rian believes  that  if  the  public  will 
hot  come  after  the  books,  the  books 
must  be  taken  to  the  public;  from 
J.  K.  Gill,  of  Portland,  the  veteran 
bookseller  of  half  a  century,  from  the 
library  of  the  State  University  at 
Eugene. 

These  books  were  not  the  much- 
worn  copies  that  are  the  familiar 
sight  in  public  libraries.  They  were 
the  best  and  newest  editions  of  late 
books,  the  beautifully  illustrated 
copies   that  are   rare,   the  old  and 


precious,  too,  that  are  locked  in  the 
library  vaults. 

The  idea  flashed  across  from  re- 
sponsible booklovers  and  the  boxes 
of  books  began  to  arrive. 

When  the  fair  opened  on  the  11th 
of  May,  there  were  on  exhibition 
books  loved  by  great  men,  Lincoln, 
Washington  and  Roosevelt.  These 
were  kept  in  a  booth  called  "My 
Favorite  Book"  and  visitors  were 
asked  to  bring  here  their  own  favor- 
ite authors  and  add  them  to  the  col- 
lection. 

There  was  a  booth  for  the  display 
of  the  works  of  Oregon  Authors.  Here 
were  the  poems  of  Mary  Caroline 
Davies,  Edwin  Markham,  Opal 
Whitely's  Book,  and  tables  and 
shelves  full  of  volumes  by  men  who 
are  world  famous.  Their  pictures 
lined  the  wall.  This  was  Oregon's  hall 
of  fame. 

There  was  a  Dickens  booth  where 
the  women  dressed  in  character.  Mrs. 
Niekleby  had  charge  of  the  room 
where  drawings  of  Mr.  Micawber  and 
other  celebrities  adorned  the  wall.  An 
old  curiosity  shop  boasted  many  quaint 
souvenirs  of  other  days. 

There  were  books  for  the  home, 
books  for  the  farmer,  books  for  busi- 
ness men,  books  on  health,  education 
and  art. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


Attractive  Booths  at  the  Book  Fair 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


3918.  A  DAINTY  PARTY  FROCK 
Very  girlish  and  pleasing;  is  this  charming 
[rock.  It  will  lend  itself  nicely  to  a  develop- 
ment in  crepe  de  chine  with  a  finish  of  picot, 
>r  to  taffeta,  net,  batiste  or  organdy.  If  de- 
jired  the  skirt  may  be  made  with  a  single  tier 
md  the  sleeve  finished  without  the  ruffles. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  Sizes:  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  A  10-year  size  requires  4% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 


3919.  AN  EVER  YOUTHFUL  DESIGN 
Charmingly  simple  with  just  the  right  lines 
for  youthful  figures.  This  dress  is  pretty  in 
taffeta  or  crepe  with  trimming  of  ribbon  ar- 
ranged in  lattice  effect,  and  tiny  roses  for  a 
finish.  Embroidery  or  braid  too,  is  effective. 
The  sleeve  may  be  finished  without  the  puffs. 

This  Pattern  is  cut  in  3  Sizes:  12,  14,  and 
16  years.  A  14-year  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  40-inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


3910.    A  CHARMING  NEW  GOWN  WITH 
YOUTHFUL  LINES 

This  style  will  readily  appeal  to  the  woman 
of  slender  lines.  It  is  simple  in  construction 
and  altogether  comfortable.  This  is  a  good 
style  for  plain  and  figured  foulard,  for  the 
new  Paisley  material  combined  with  satin  or 
pongee,  also  gingham  and  linen.  The  Bolero 
is  worn  over  a  camisole  slip.  It  features  the 
new  full  skirt. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  6  Sizes  :  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  38- 
inch  size  requires  3%  yards  for  the  slip  of 
44-inch  material  and  2Vi  yards  of  40- inch  ma- 
terial for  the  Bolero.  The  width  at  the  foot 
is  2  %  yards. 


3904-3513.    A  DISTINCTIVE  FROCK  FOR 
AFTERNOON  WEAR 

The  ever  popular  tunic  is  smartly  developed 
in  this  garment,  as  is  also  the  basque  effect. 
This  is  a  style  that  will  suit  both  slim  and 
mature  figures.  The  tunic  may  be  in  round 
or  pointed  outline.  Fuchsia  perhiine  with 
chenile  embroidery  is  here  shown.  Beige  taf- 
feta, with  piping  of  Paisley  silk,  or  Canton 
crepe,  finished  with  picot  would  be  attractive. 

The  Waist  Pattern  3904  is  cut  in  6  Sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  Skirt  3513  is  cut  in  6  Sizes:  24,  26,  28, 
30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  1%  yards.  To  make  the 
dress  as  illustrated,  will  require  6%  yards  of 
40  inch  material.    Two  separate  patterns. 


3926.    ONE  OF  FASHION'S  FAVORITES 

The  smart  but  simple  lines  of  this  coat  dresi 
will  appeal  at  once  to  the  Woman  or  Miss 
of  conservative  taste,  who  likes  good  style. 
This  is  a  mode  good  for  all  seasons.  It  de- 
velops equally  well  in  taffeta,  velvet  or  linen. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  3  Sizes :  16,  18  and 
20  years.  The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2% 
yards.  As  here  portrayed  kasha  cloth  was 
used  with  bands  of  wool  embroidery  for  trim- 
ming. To  make  the  dress  for  an  18-year  size 
requires   4  yards  of  44-inch  material. 


3921.    A  POPULAR  MODEL 

Every  "small"  person  likes  comfort,  and 
never  more  than  at  playtime.  In  this  neat 
and  simple  play  suit  "fashion"  has  contrived 
to  develop  a  practical  garment.  The  smock 
and  knickers  are  cut  in  one,  so  the  garment 
stays  "together,"  and  is  easy  to  adjust. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  Sizes:  1,  2,  3  and 
4  years.  A  2-year  size  will  require  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material.  Pongee,  crash,  linen, 
gingham,  chintz  and  cretonne  are  nice  for 
this  style. 

3920.    A  DAINTY  FROCK  FOR  MOTHER'S 
GIRL 

A  charming  copy  of  the  popular  "over 
blouse"  dress  is  here  portrayed,  just  as  neat 
and  pretty  as  can  be  for  the  little  girl,  and 
such  a  comfort  for  mother,  because  easy  to 
make  and  launder.  Voile  or  pongee  could  fce 
used  with  embroidery,  or  gingham  with  wash 
braid  or  cross  stitching. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes ;  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years.  A  6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  for  the  Dress,  and  1%  yardi 
for  the  Guimpe. 


3705.     A  POPULAR  HOUSE  DRESS 

It  is  cut  in  7  Sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size 
will  require  6%  yards  of  27-inch  material 
This  model  has  good  lines  and  practical  style 
features.  The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
or  elbow   length.     The  width   at  the  foot  is 

2  Gingham,  percale,  flannelette,  challie.  lawn, 
dimity,  calico  and  chambray  are  good  for  this 
design. 

3448.    A   PLEASING   APRON  MODEL 

It  is  cut  in  4  Sizes:  Small,  32-34;  Medium, 
36-38  :  Large,  40-42  ;  Extra  Large,  44-46  inohes 
bust  measure.  To  make  the  design  for  a  Med- 
ium size  will  require  4%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

Gingham,  seersucker,  chambray,  lawn,  al- 
paca, sateen  and  drill  are  attractive  for  thil 
style. 


Patterns  12c  each.    Catalog  15c.    Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 
Bimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiitiii  in  in  iiiiiiiiiiiii  i  mini  n  mi  iiniiiiiiiiiiii  iimmmiiiimmi  imiitl  m  iiiniin'| 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  of  these  | 

i     patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Fu»  directions  for  mak-  = 

i     ing  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.    We  can  also  = 

=     furnish  an  up-to-date  SPRING  AND  SUMMER,  1922,  CATALOGUE,  containing  over  500  = 

§     designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  concise  ar-  = 

1     tide  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle   (illustrating  30  of  the  various,  § 

i     simple  stitches),  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.     Address  all  = 

i     orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  to  the  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Co-operative  Journal,  | 

|     608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  | 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  = 

i     It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  = 

I     before  writing  your  pattern  order.    Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  | 

|     inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.  = 

|,,„MMi  iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiin  iiiiiiiiiinii  minium  iimniiimiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii  him  miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  uni* 
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A  Successful  Book  Fair 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

There  was  a  booth  for  history,  one 
for  out-of-doors  books,  one  for  modern 
thought  books,  and  one  for  the 
classics. 

There  was  a  booth  where  experts 
talked  on  Choosing  and  Judging 
books. 

There  was  one  booth  where  ex- 
quisitely illustrated  books  of  travel 
were  shown  by  people  who  had  visited 
the  places  described.  A  girl,  born  in 
India  told  of  Indian  scenes  and  cus- 
toms. A  Spanish  lady  showed  her 
home  town  views  and  talked  of  Span- 
ish art.  A  man  who  had  lived  for 
years  in  South  Africa  displayed  the 
collection  of  native  curios  that  he  had 
collected  there. 

A  music  committee  put  on  twenty 
minute  programs,  afternoon  and 
evening,  good  music,  not  jazz.  A 
quartette  from  the  Philippines  played 
their  ukes  and  sang  their  folk  songs. 
Singers  from  distant  cities  came  and 
gave  their  services,  High  School  girls 
sang  songs  by  Oregon  poets. 

One  booth  called  "Community  En- 
tertainment" produced,  managed  and 
staged  three  original  plays  on  the 
subject  assigned,  "The  Book  Agent's 
Visit." 

The  fair  was  free  to  the  public  for 
five  days,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night. 

The  population  of  Corvallis  is  5,700 
and  on  the  second  day  alone  there 
were  2,470  visitors  at  the  Book  Fair. 
There    were    visitors    from  distant 

(Continued  on  last  column) 


"DO  YOU  ENJOY  GOOD  MUSIC?" 
We  feel  sure  that  Lucy  Maxine  is  going  to 
be  a  great  singer  when  she  grows  up.  Lucy 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Huff- 
man of  Pratt,  Kansas,  and  when  it  comes  to 
singing  Lucy  thinks  no  better  selection  can 
be  found  than  in  the  Co-operative  Song  Book. 


Schemes 

to  Make 

Cooking  ^ 

Easier       '  \ 

Making  Cake 

When  creaming  butter  and  sugar  for  a 
cake  use  a  wire  potato  masher  and  see  how 
much  more  quickly  and  easily  it  is  done.  If 
the  flavoring  is  put  in  with  the  butter  and 
sugar,  the  flavor  will  be  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  cake. 

Preventing  Burning 

If  a  little  salt  is  sprinkled  in  the  bottom 
of  the  oven  when  pies  and  cakes  are  to  be 
baked,  it  will  prevent  burning. 

Baking  Apple  Pie 

If  apples  are  cooked  and  sweetened  be- 
fore putting  into  pie  crust  the  pie  will  be 
far  more  satisfactory  and  will  bake  in  hall 
the  time.  Wash  the  apples  before  peeling 
so  that  the  peelings  can  be  used  to  make 
jelly.   

Improving  Jelly 

A  a  rule,  the  shorter  time  you  cook  fruit 
juice  after  adding  the  sugar,  the  lighter  and 
more  delicately  colored  the  finished  product 
will  be. 

Baking  Apples 

When  baking  apples,  if  a  stick  of  cinna- 
mon and  a  piece  of  lemon  are  placed  in  the 
hole  left  by  extracting  the  core  in  addition 
to  the  sugar  it  will  give  them  a  delicious 
flavor.  Place  the  apples  in  muffin  tins  and 
they  will  not  run  together  and  will  look  nicer 
when  served. 

Apple  Sauce 

If  you  want  a  palatable  apple  sauce  from 
apples  that  are  tough  or  insipid,  add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  to  a  pound  of  apples. 

Whipping  Cream 

If  cream  will  not  whip  successfully,  place 
cream  in  inner  vessel  of  double  boiler.  Put 
ice  or  ice  and  salt  in  outer  vessel.  Then  use 
the  egg  beater.  A  pinch  of  soda  or  a  drop 
or  two  of  lemon  juice  added  to  cream  will 
make  it  whip  more  easily. 

If  cream  is  beginning  to  turn  and  you  are 
unable  to  get  a  fresh  supply,  add  a  pinch  of 
soda  and  cream  will  not  curdle  in  hot  coffee. 

*  "  Beating  Eggs 

A  teaspoonful  of  cold  water  and  a  pinch 
of  baking  powder  added  to  the  white  of  an 
egg  will  cause  it  to  whip  more  quickly  and 
will  increase  the  quantity.  Add  one  table- 
spoon of  sugar  after  egg  is  beaten  to  flavor 
for  meringue.  In  separating  the  white  from 
the  yolks,  if  a  little  of  the  yolk  should  drop 
in,  an  easy  way  to  remove  it  is  to  take  a 
small  damp  cloth  and  lightly  touch  the  yolk 
and  it  will  cling  to  the  cloth. 

Boiled  Eggs 

Hard  boiled  eggs  will  be  easy  to  shell  if 
one  level  teaspoon  of  salt  is  added  to  the 
water  in  which  they  are  boiled.  To  slice  hard 
boiled  eggs,  heat  the  knife  in  hot  water  be- 
fore using  it.  Do  not  wipe  the  water  from 
the  knife. 


Keeping  Lemons 

Lemons  can  be  kept  for  weeks  in  cold 
water.  Change  water  twice  a  week.  This  in- 
creases the  juice. 


Hot  Cakes 

In  baking  the  cakes,  pouring  the  batter 
out  of  a  pitcher  is  easier  than  using  a  spoon 
and  does  not  waste  the  batter.  If  placed 
in  a  hot  casserole,  cakes  can  be  kept  hot 
so  that  they  can  all  be  baked  before  going 
to  the  table.  In  this  way,  one  member  of  the 
family  will  not  be  baking  the  hot  cakes  for 
breakfast  while  the  others  are  eating. 


Cooking  Rice 

Wash  rice  thoroughly  in  a  strainer,  then 
add  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  to  the  water 
in  which  the  rice  is  cooked  and  it  will  make 
it  fluffy. 


Improving  Cocoa 

To  make  delicious  cocoa,  use  1  teaspoon  of 
sugar  and  1  teaspoon  of  cocoa  to  each  cup 
of  milk.  Heat  the  milk  and  mix  with  the 
sugar  and  cocoa  to  form  a  smooth  paste, 
then  add  this  to  the  hot  milk.  When  cooked 
add  a  little  vanilla  flavoring  and  beat  with 
an  egg  beater.  When  Serving,  place  a  marsh- 
mallow  in  each  cup  or  top  with  whipped 
cream. 
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points  in  the  state,  students  from  the 

second  largest  agricultural  college  in 
the  world  representing  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Did  the  fair  pay? 

There  are  several  hundred  women 
congratulating  each  other  that  even 
the  good  things  may  be  made  popu- 
lar and  that  just  'round  the.  corner 
is  lurking  a  free  public  library  for  the 
county  that  has  so  forcibly  demon- 
strated its  need. 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  Chicago  edu- 
cator, and  a  visitor  one  day  at  the 
fair,  congratulated  the  citizens  of 
Corvallis  on  their  discovery  of  a 
"new  way  to  make  the  books  of  the 
few,  the  treasures  of  the  many." 

 AC]  

Cutting  Marshmallows 

To  prevent  marshmallows  from  sticking  to 
the  knife  or  scissors  when  cutting,  dip  the 
scissors  into  water  joist  before  using  them  and 
the  marshmallows  will  not  stick. 


Mashing  Potatoes 

When  mashing  potatoes  always  heat  the 
milk.  If  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  is 
added  to  them  it  will  make  them  light  and 
fluffy.  After  mashing  with  potato  masher, 
beat  with  a  fork.  If  necessary  to  keep  the 
potatoes  some  time  before  serving  them,  place 
the  pan  containing  the  potatoes  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water.    This  will'  keep  them  hot. 


Mashed  Potato  Nests 

A  good  way  to  make  use  of  left-over  mashed 
potatoes  is  as  follows :  Smooth  potatoes  down 
in  a  drying  pan.  Take  a  spoon  and  make 
little  nests  about  two  inches  apart ;  then  break 
an  egg  in  each  nest.  Salt,  pepper  and  set 
in  the  oven  until  eggs  are  baked  through. 
These  are  delicious  for  breakfast. 


Frying  Oysters 

If  oysters  are  dipped  into  mayonnaise  be- 
fore dipped  into  the  egg  and  crumbs,  they 
will  have  a  delicious  flavor. 


Making  Sandwiches 

The  best  way  to  cut  sandwiches  thin  is  to 
butter  the  bread  on  the  loaf  and  then  cut  it. 
You  will  find  the  bread  will  not  crumble 
nearly  so  much. 


"TWO  BETTER  BOYS"  " 
Who  believe  in  the  old  saying,  "Laugh  and 
grow  fat."  These  two  healthy  boys,  Ralph, 
age  3,  and  Arthur,  age  2,  are  the  sons  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Edgcomb  of  Ottawa. 
Illinois. 


Favorite  Recipes 

These  are  all  tried  recipes  sent  in  by 
our  readers.  Most  of  them  are  My 
Husband's  Favorite  Recipe."  Every  house- 
wife is  interested  in  good  cooking  and 
anxious  to  try  new  recipes.  Send  in  your 
favorite  recipe  for  publication  in  this  de- 
partment so  that  some  other  housewife 
can  try  it.  Sign  your  name  and  address 
so  that  we  may  give  you  proper  credit. — 
Home  Editor. 


Rice  Gelatine 

u,  envelope  gelatine  %  t.  salt 
2  cups  hot  boiled        1  cup  sugar 
2  cups  hot  boiled  rice  1  cup  cream  \ 
1%  cup  milk  1  t.  vanilla 

Soak  gelatine  in  milk  ten  minutes,  dis- 
solve in  hot  rice.  Add  sugar  and  salt, 
when  cool,  fold  in  cream  beaten  stilt. 
Add  flavoring  and  nuts  if  desired.  Serve 
with  maple  syrup  or  crushed  pineapple. 
Mrs  Perry  S.  White,  Hutchinson,  Kas. 


<&.  'Harold  "powell 

The  death  of  G.  Harold  Powell, 
general  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  removes 
from  the  Co-operative  ranks  one  of  its- 
most  able  men.  Mr.  Powell  was  not 
one  who  was  carried  away  by  tempor- 
ary enthusiasm,  but  rather  one  who 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Edison  that 
"genius  is  ninety-eight  per  cent 
sweat." 

Raised  by  a  fruit  growing  family, 
he  turned  naturally  to  fruit,  and  was 
for  some  time  connected  with  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  In  1911 
he  went  to  California  as  secretary  of 
the  Citrus  Protective  League,  and 
then  was  made  general  manager  of 
the   California   Fruit   Growers  Ex- 


Steamed  Corn  Bread 

2  cups  sour  milk  1%  cups  white  flour 
1  cup  molasses  2  cups  corn  meal 

1  t.  soda  pinch  of  salt 

Steam  three  hours.  When  done  put 
In  oven  ten  minutes  to  dry.  Mrs.  Carl 
Skov,  Spencer,  Iowa. 

Apple.  Dumpling  ■ 

Over  1  pint  of  canned  apples  pour  the 
following  cooked  filling:  2  cups  milk,  % 
cup  sugar,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  teaspoon  each 
of  butter  and  cornstarch,  %  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  add  a  tablespoon  of  sugar  after 
beaten.  Spread  this  over  the  filling  and 
sprinkle  with  cocoanut. — Mrs.  Frank 
Backer,  Benson,  111. 

Fruit  Salad 

Arrange  banana  slices  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  plate,  leaving  a  margin 
around  the  edge  of  about  an  inch,  then 
pieces  of  orange  of  a  similar  size  on 
*op  (about  2  rows)  leaving  a  margin  of 
the  bananas  showing,  then  sliced  pine- 
apple, next  three  or  four  strawberries  or 
cherries.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  walnuts 
over  all.  Carefully  pour  sufficient  dress- 
ing on  the  mixture.  Sprinkle  with  finely 
shredded  cocoanut  and  top  with  a  large 
strawberry  or  cherry.  The  salad  should 
be  in  cone  shape.  Chopped  marshmallows 
may  be  added  if  desired.  To  make  dress- 
ing, mix  together  3  yolks  of  eggs,  1/3  cup 
sugar,  %  teaspoon  salt  and  add  this  to 
1/3  cup  of  hot  vinegar.  When  ready 
to  serve  add  whipped  or  plain  cream. — 
Mrs.  C.  .  E.  Sayers,  Humboldt,  Iowa. 


Scalloped  Oysters 

I  large  can  of  oysters  if  fresh  ones  are 
not  obtainable,  1  pint  of  rolled  crackers, 
2  heaping  tablespoons  of  butter,  (size  of 
walnut)  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix 
together  and  add  milk  with  1/3  cream 
to  make  it  moist.  Dot  with  butter  and 
bake  in  oven  until  a  rich  brown.  Usually 
takes  %  hour  to  45  minutes  to  bake. — 
Mrs.  Thos.  Babb,  Rantoul,  111. 

Pumpkin  Pie 

Cut  a  Hubbard  squash  in  two  parts, 
take  out  the  seeds  and  place  the  two 
halves  in  the  oven.  When  thoroly  baked 
the  squash  is  scooped  out  of  the  shell 
and  mashed  until  smooth  and  free  from 
lumps.  For  each  pie  use  1  pint  thor- 
oughly baked  and  mashed  squash,  2  eggs, 
%  cup  sugar,  1  cup  sweet  cream,  small 
lump  of  butter,  cinnamon  and  clove. — 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Hopkins,  Henry,  So.  Dak. 

Apricot  Whip 
Boil  1  lb.  of  apricots  for  an  hour  or  until 
very  soft.  Drain  off  water  and  mash  through 
a  collander.  Add  1  cup  of  sugar  and  vanilla 
to  flavor.  Whip  1  pint  of  whipping  cream 
very  stiff.  Add  1  tablespoon  of  apricots  to 
the  whipped  cream  and  beat  well.  Continue 
adding  1  tablespoon  at  a  time  until  all  the 
apricots  have  been  mixed  with  the  whipped 
cream.  This  will  serve  twelve  people  and  is 
a  delightful  refreshment.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Spikins. 
Oak  Park,  111. 


<B.   "Karoli  "powell 

change  in  1912.  To  him  is  due  much  of 
its  great  success.  He  brought  it  up 
until  at  his  death  it  was  handling 
more  than  100  million  dollars  worth 
of  fruit  a  year. 

Some  of  Mr.  Powell's  sayings  could 
well  be  printed  as  a  Primer  for  Co- 
operators.  They  should  be  taken  to 
heart  by  every  man  in  the  movement. 
We  print,  as  samples,  the  following: 
"I  have  learned  what  Co-operation 
means — that  no  man  is  wise  enough 
to  work  out  a  problem  alone,  and  no 
two  men  are  wise  enough  to  work  out 
a  problem  alone ;  but  if  you  have  some 
leadership  in  work  and  combine 
around  that  the  very  best  experience 
and  the  very  best  brains  that  you  can 
get,  as  a  contribution  from  your  as- 
sociates, then  you  are  likely  to  work 
along  lines  that  are  sound,  that  are 
not  erratic,  that  are  likely  to  work  in 
a  straight  line  for  the  public  good." 
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CENTURY 

is  Ready! 

For  several  months  we  have 
been  unable  to  supply  Century 
Tires  to  all  that  wanted  them. 

But  You  Can 

Get  Them  Now! 

We  have  perfected  our  direct 
from  the  factory  plan  and  you  can 
now  gef  these  big,  sturdy  tires 
with  a  mileage  guarantee  that  ab- 
solutely protects  you. 

You  can't  buy  a  Fresh  tire  from 
a  dealer.  He  orders  a  certain 
number  and  has  to  take  what  is 
sent  to  him.  He  does  not  know 
how  old  the  tires  are.  Some  of 
them  may  be  all  right,  but — 

Why  Take  a  Chance? 

Why  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  tire 
that  is  twelve  or  eighteen  months  old 
when  you  can  buy  Century  Tires  direct 
from  the  factory*  Especially  when 
they  are  guaranteed  and  cost  so  much 
less  money!  Find  out  about  this  won- 
derful plan  right  away.  Learn  how  to 
get  these  10,000-mile  guaranteed  tires 
at  a  big  saving.  Put  them  on  your  car 
and  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  en- 
joy the  security  of  riding  on  tires  that 
are  Fresh  —  Tough  —  New  —  Straight 
from  the  factory  to  you. 

A  post  card  will  bring 
prices.  Send  your  elevator 
manager's  name. 

NATIONAL  BOND  TIRE  CO. 

614  So.  Dearborn  St 
Chicago,  111. 


Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  21-23,  1922 


,  President  Chas. 

Tuesday  Kenning  of  Bird 

m  Island  called  the 

Morning  convention  to  or- 

der on  Tuesday, 
after  the  delegates  were  lead  into  the 
hall  by  the  band  at  the  West  Hotel 
in  Minneapolis.  This  was  the  fif- 
teenth consecutive  year  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  at  this  hotel. 
One  of  the  original  directors  of  the 
state  association  was  present  and 
still  retains  his  membership  on  the 
board,  viz.,  Mr.  Lunder  of  Slayton. 

The  Myers-Benson  debate,  and  the 
Kenning-Myers  debate  attracted 
much  attention  and  occasioned  con- 
siderable excitement. 

In  his  address  of  welcome,  Dr. 
Lesher  of  the  local  Civic  organization 
lauded  present  day  co-operation  and 
that  we  had  learned  a  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  term  co-operation 
through  the  world  war  contest  and 
that  there  should  be  a  wider  co-oper- 
ation between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  "Good  will  and  good  fel- 
lowship is  true  co-operation,"  said  he. 
"It  is  built  on  faith  and  trust,  and 
faith  and  trust  are  a  great  business 
asset." 

Mr.  Kenning  responded  for  the 
association  expressing  a  great  regard 
for  the  broad  minded  quality  of  the 
business  men  of  Minneapolis,  espe- 
cially among  the  grain  men.  He 
called  attention  to  the  surprising 
amount  of  credit  that  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  grain  men  of  the  north- 
west by  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  stated  that  the  crisis 
through  which  we  were  passing  now 
is  mild  compared  with  the  crisis 
through  which  we  passed  in  the  60's 
and  that  the  crisis  now  was  accentu- 
ated by  agitators  and  that  within  a 
couple  of  years  all  of  this  will  be 
forgotten. 

Banks  Partly  JJancinl^the 
D  ...  companies  was 

Responsible  taken  up  Tues- 
day afternoon  by 
for  Depression  C.  T.  Jaffery, 
president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 
He  admitted  that  the  banks  were  par- 


tially to  blame  for  the  present  finan- 
cial depression  because  of  their  dis- 
inclination to  renew  loans.  Every  one 
borrowed  too  much  money.  The 
banks  loaned  too  much  money.  The 
small  banks  were  forced  to  pay  the 
loans  they  had  made  from  the  larger 
banks  and  could  not  get  in  the  loans 
they  had  given  on  the  inflated  values 
of  securities.  The  resultant  deflation 
of  prices  made  it  impossible  for  the 
borrower  to  pay.  The  merchant  who 
dealt  in  merchandise  lost,  but  he  lost 
only  on  the  merchandise;  while  the 
farmers  who  borrowed  had  nothing, 
his  borrowing  was  based  upon  a 
purely  •  gambling  proposition.  He 
gambles  on  rain,  hail,  tornadoes, 
crops,  weather,  prices,  etc.,  while  the 
merchant  gambles  on  the  price  of 
merchandise  alone.  Yet  the  merchant 
has  lost  money  beyond  our  concep- 
tion and  the  losses  are  still  going  on. 
The  farmer  has  had  the  worst  of  it. 
Many  can  not  pay  for  the  mortgaged 
land  and  pay  expenses,  of  operation 
and  living  and  the  increased  taxes. 
He  stated  that  the  taxes  were  in- 
creasing because  of  the  increased 
luxuries,  among  which  were  good 
roads.  The  farmers  years  ago  were 
getting  rich  on  poor  roads  but  were 
getting  poor  today  on  account  of  good 
roads.  The  taxes  on  a  quarter  sec- 
tion today  was  $110.00  compared  with 
$28.00  eight  years  ago.  He  said  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  expenses  in  the 
civil  governments  from  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  the  country  should  not  get 
back  to  where  they  were  eight  years 
ago.  He-  charged  the  good  times 
among  the  farmers  elevators  of  a 
few  years  ago  to  speculation  and  that 
the  depression  at  present  among 
them  was  due  to  the  same  cause, 
and  that  by  speculation  they  were 
getting  away  from  the  original  intent 
of  the  organization.  The  farmer  can 
not  fight  the  option  market.  When 
you  get  a  good  year,  put  something 
aside  for  a  lean  year.  Have  your 
books  audited.  Select  your  own  com- 
mission company.  Guarantee  your 
own  accounts.  Be  perfectly  frank. 
Make  your  commission  man  your 
father  confessor.  Hedge  your  pur- 
chases. 


Seated  left  to  right:  Theodore  Frederickson,  Kerkoven:  John  Gustafson,  Windom;  A.  F. 
Nelson,  Benson;  B.  N.  Anderson,  Hartland.  Standing:  Adam  Brinn,  Stewartville ;  H.  A. 
Farmer,  Ayerlie;  A.  O.  Lunder,  Slayton;  Fred  Seidensticker,  Wheat;  S.  S.  Beech,  Hutchinson. 


He  spoke  briefly  on  the  methods 
through  which  loans  can  be  secured 
through  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  that  any  good  farmer  who 
had  not  used  up  all  of  his  credit 
could  get  loans  from  this  institution 
through  his  local  bank.  The  interest 
is  at  the  current  rate  but  the  bank 
gets  it  at  5%  per  cent.  The  War 
Finance  Corporation  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  necessity  of  mark- 
eting immature  products,  as  in  live 
stock  not  yet  ready  to  market.  Loans 
can  be  secured  upon  this  stock.  The 
loan  can  not  be  made  direct  to  the 
farmer  but  must  be  secured  through 
a  reputable  banking  institution  which 
really  guarantees  the  loan  through 
their  recommendation  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  credit. 

I  n  *  xi  M-  R-  Myers,  of 
Loyalty  to  the  Chicago,  editor  of 
the  American  Co- 
Movement  operative  Jour- 
nal, in  introduc- 
ing his  subject  of  Loyalty  to  The  Co- 
operative Movement,  said,  "You  must 
get  a  little  more  money  for  your 
grain,  allow  the  manager  to  buy  on 
a  little  margin  of  profit,  put  up  an 
amount  into  the  surplus  account  until 
you  get  enough  to  finance  your  busi- 
ness and,  keep  a-going."  In  the  de- 
struction of  the  barberry  it  required 
co-operation  just  as  it  did  down  in  In- 
jeanny  where  they  all  got  together  to 
kill  off  the  rattlesnakes.  Everybody 
got  into  the  business  of  killing  rattle- 
snakes. Loyalty  involves  aside  from 
the  protection  of  ourselves,  the  protec- 
tion of  our  neighbors.  Economic  co- 
operation I  thoroughly  believe  in,  but 
it  cannot  be  substituted  for  good 
business  management.  Co-operation 
and  good  business  management  must 
be  linked  up  together. 

I  might  use  as  a  text  a  quotation 
from  the  Scriptures,  "Prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 
Everything  good  has  counterfeits. 
Every  man  makes  mistakes.  But  let 
us  see  what  makes  for  a  good  farm- 
ers association.  (1)  It  must  be  pa- 
triotic,, seek  justice  and  a  square  deal. 
(2)  It  is  one  which  benefits  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  people.  The  church 
does  this.  Many  do  not  belong  to 
Church,  but  none  are  here  who  would 
want  to  live  in  a  community  where 
there  was  not  one  in  it.  (3)  It  stands 
for  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none.  Asking  for  priv- 
ileges for  me  and  mine  and  not  for 
you  and  yours  is  not  good.  There 
was  a  howl  by  interests  against  the 
establishing  of  a  co-operative  law  as 
class  legislation.  But  the  law  pro- 
vided for  the  benefiting  of  the  major- 
ity instead  of  the  few  who  opposed. 

Mr.  Myers  pointed  out  that  the 
operation  of  two  or  three  elevators  at 
a  station  cost  the  farmers  an  unnec- 
essary sum  of  not  less  than  $55,000,- 
000.00.  A  saving  could  be  made  to 
that  extent  if  one  well  managed  co- 
operative company  was  operated  at 
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me  station  and  was  loyally  supported 
jy  the  farmers  of  the  community. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  office 
there  are  5,217  farmers  elevators  in 
the  United  States  representing  ap- 
proximately an  investment  of  $20,- 
D00.00  each  or  a  total  of  $105,420,000. 

Many  farmers  are  discouraged 
with  the  present  situation.  Big  busi- 
ness has  lost  heavily  but  they  refin- 
ance by  reinvesting.  Many  of  our 
companies  need  refinancing.  They 
should  do  it  without  having  to  ask 
the  boards  of  directors  to  do  it  for 
them.  They  are  doing  it  in  many 
places  by  the  members  signing  guar- 
antee notes.  //  we  let  the  farmers 
elevators  go  now,  never  again  in  this 
or  the  next  generation  will  we  get 
any  thing  of  the  kind  back  again. 
Competition  will  pass  out  with  the 
passing  out  of  the  farmers  elevators. 
No  marketing  organization  beyond 
the  locally  owned  and  controlled 
farmers  elevators  can  ever  succeed 
unless  it  is  based  upon  those  same 
farmers  elevators. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in 
securing  a  better  market  for  the 
grain  is  in  having  proper  and  un- 
biased market  information.  Mr. 
Myers  explained  briefly  how  the  Pub- 
lishing company  had  established  _  a 
service  of  this  kind  and  asked  its 
support  by  the  farmers. 

.      r,  ,        H.     J.  Farmer 

An  Example  briefly  and 

decidedly  upon 
Or  True  matter    of  true 

co-operation  a  s 
Co-Operatton      exemplified  in  the 

organization  of  a 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Association  in 
his  part  of  the  state  where  a  sum  of 
$300,000  was  raised  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  losses  sustained  in  a  con- 
flagration. He  insisted  that  there 
was  loyalty  among  the  farmers  of 
Minnesota,  and  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  great  co-operators  although 
not  engaged  in  the  co-operative  grain 
business  was  A.  E.  Anderson  who 
was  an  important  factor  in  engineer- 
ing the  insurance  company  referred 
to.  Mr.  Anderson  was  asked  to  rise 
and  was  heartily  cheered. 


make  it  possible  to  substantiate  the 
reports  in  case  of  contention  with  the 
authorities  of  the  government. 


Much  of  the  time 
The  Account     at    the  opening 

of  the  season  on 
Wednesday  morning  was  taken  up  by 
Chairman  Kenning,  after  which  the 
room  was  darkened  and  a  series  of 
lantern  slides  was  thrown  on  a  screen 
by  F.  S.  Betz  of  Chicago,  General 
Auditor  of  the  American  Co-opera- 
tive Auditing  Association.    He  illus- 
trated the  development  of  a  financial 
statement,    explaining    the  different 
steps  with  the  use  of  the  slides  as  the 
development  proceeded.   "The  time  to 
begin  making  out  a  financial  state- 
ment is  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
when  the  year's  business  which  it  is 
to  represent,  begins,"  said  he.  He 
showed  the  necessity  of  clear  ana- 
lyzed original  entries  from  which  to 
build  up  a  set  of  books  representing 
the  business  of  the  year.    He  showed 
a  number  of  short  cut  methods  which 
could  profitably  be  used  to  not  only 
save  time  but  at  the  same  time  make 
the  records  show  more  information 
and  make  it  possible  to  conduct  a  per- 
petual inventory  on  most  items  han- 
dled.   He  stated  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  certain  entries  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  satisfy  the 
Internal  Revenue  department  in  mak- 
ing up  income  tax  reports  and  to 


Frank  M.  Myers 
The  of  Chicago,  Sec- 

retary of  the  U. 
U.  S.   G.   G.        S  G.  G.,  Inc.,  ex- 
plained  the  gen- 
eral plans  of  this  much  debated  insti- 
tution, giving  a  brief  review  of  the 
conditions    which    precipitated  the 
farmers  elevator  movement  to  where 
there  are  now  5,000  companies  in  the 
United  States  saving  at  the  local  sta- 
tions 3c  per  bushel.   A  feeling  among 
the  farmers  arose  to  the  extent  that 
they  concluded  the  farmers  elevators 
were  only  a  step  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  the  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts.    They  concluded  that  to  make 
farming  profitable  they  had  to  get  on 
to  the   terminal  markets.     He  re- 
viewed the  calling  of  the  conference 
of  the  farm  organizations,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  of  seven- 
teen, the  report  they  made,  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  report  "and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  board  which  has  all  been 
told  through  our  columns  before.  He 
believed  that  through  a  large  organ- 
ization of  farmers  the  immense  profits 
secured  to  the  speculator  and  condi- 
tioner could  be  returned  to  the  farm- 
ers, that  transportation  rates  could 
be  minimized  through  securing  more 
direct    routes    from    the    point  of 
origin  to  the  point  of  consumption. 
He   gave  figures   showing  that  the 
firms  who  are  handling  futures  make 
enormous  profits  on  commissions  in 
handling  the  options  compared  to  the 
cash  grain  commissions,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  cash  price  to  the 
farmer.     In  reviewing  the  terms  ot 
the   contract   with   the   grower,  he 
stated  that  a  wide  latitude  was  given 
in  five  options  from  which  he  might 
choose,  but  that  in  either  case  except 
in  case  of  feed  and  seed  he  was  under 
obligations  to  market  through  the  U. 
S   G.  G.,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  $10.00  membership  fee  is  paid 
to  pay  for  organization  work.  Out- 
side of  this  there  is  no  stock  sold  or 
fees  collected.    It  is  a  non-stock  non- 
profit producing  concern.    The  eleva- 
tor contract  is  made  with  the  local 
elevator    to    market   the  members 
grain.    The  plans  provide  for  a  fin- 
ance corporation  which  plans  are  held 
in  abeyance  because  of  the  fact  that 
two  states  refuse  to  permit  its  oper- 
ation in  them.    However,  the  U.  b. 
G  G.,  Inc.,  is  licensed  to  operate  m 
23  states,  organization  is  in  progress 
in  11  states,  43,000  members  have 
been  obtained,  1,100  farmers  eleva- 
tors have  signed  up  and  over  110,- 
000,000  bushels   of   gram   are  con- 
tracted by  its  signed  up  membership. 

He  stated  that  the  plans  are  being 
perfected  to  organize  farmers>  selling 
agencies  but  that  it  is  a  big  job  and 
requires  time  to  get  the  machinery  in 
operation.  Practical  difficulties  are 
encountered  which  retard  the  organ- 
ization, but  that  incorporation  papers 
are  being  prepared  and  that  selling 
agencies  will  soon  be  in  force  to  han- 
dle the  cash  business.  The  commis- 
sion for  handling  the  grain  will  not 
exceed  1  per  cent  and  whatever  is  not 
needed  for  handling  expense  will  be 
returned  to  the  shipper  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  business  done. 
The  farmers  elevator  managers  will 
not  be  side  tracked,  but  because  of 
the  signed  up  memberships  there  will 
be  a  bigger  business  for  them  to  han- 


dle than  ever  before.  The  require- 
ments of  capital  will  not  be  so  great, 
as  the  selling  will  be  at  first  done  on 
a  commission  basis,  but  when  the 
storing  and  warehousing  proposed  is 
begun,  it  will  require  better  finan- 
cing. Then  it  will  be  possible  to 
carry  the  grain  over  from  a  less  to 
a  more  favorable  marketing  period. 
The  opposition  to  the  plan  is  mostly 
bv  the  grain  trade  which  resolved  to 
raise  a  fund  of  $250,000  to  fight  the 
U  S  G  G.  Mr.  Myers,  upon  being 
questioned,  thought  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  enforce  the  penalty 
clause  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
in  harmony  with  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  grain. 


The  Present 
System  of 
Grain 
Marketing 


B.  F.  Benson  of 
the    Chamber  of 
Commerce  de- 
fended the  pres- 
ent    system  of 
handling  grain  at 
the  terminals, 
and  averred  that 
much  of  the  criti- 
cism offered  was  due  to  a  lack  of  in- 
formation  regarding   the  marketing 
system  as  it  exists.    With  the  organ- 
ization of  the  farmers  elevators  it  was 
necessary  to  have  commission  firms. 
The  success  of  each  depends  on  the 
other      The  commission   firm  often 
came  in  to  supply  a  want  where 
banks  were  unable  to  function  and 
the  commission  firms  became  the  ele- 
vator  company's   banker.     He  said 
that  it  was  going  to  be  Prf«Y  hard 
work  to  pay  for  some  of  the  dead 
horses"  among  the  farmers  elevators 
and  that  it  would  be  a  long  time-  be- 
fore they  would  be  where  they  were 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Referring 
to  speculation,  he  said  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  tell  where  speculation  be- 
gins and  hedging  ends.   "If  the  short 
seller  puts  the  market  down,  said 
Mr.  Benson,  "I'm  for  getting  rid  of 
him.    But  every  time  there  is  selling 
there  is  buying.     The  professional 
risk-taker     sometimes     makes  and 
sometimes  loses.    He's  there  to  make 
money.   However,  I  have  noticed  that 
through  a  period  of  ten  years  the 
prices  have  averaged  higher  during 
the  time  of  heaviest  movement.  Yet 
whenever  a  better  plan  is  offered  and 
set  up  for  the  handling  of  the  gram 
on  the  terminal  markets  I  am  for  it 
and  you  have  a  right  to  accept  it, 
but  you  are  not  going  into  neutral  just 
now." 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  time 
till  after  six  o'clock  was  occupied  by 
Chairman  Kenning. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Presi- 
dent, John  Gustafson  of  Windom; 
Vice-President,  B.  N.  Anderson  of 
Hartland;  Treasurer,  Adam  Brinn  of 
Stewartville.  Directors:  John  Gustaf- 
son of  Windom,  Adam  Brinn  of  Stew- 
artville, S.  S.  Beech  of  Hutchinson, 
Fred  Seidenstricker  of  Wheaton. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  board,  A.  F.  Nelson  was 
reappointed  as  secretary  and  it  was 
determined  to  make  an  aggressive 
campaign  for  memberships  to  the  as- 
sociation. It  is  thought  that  by  mak- 
ing a  personal  canvass  the  member- 
ship may  easily  be  doubled. 
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Sj)  Signs  of  the  Times 

2v^l    ^Aa/  Your  NQi^hbors£reDoi^^ 


ASTORIA,  ILL. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Astoria  Farmers  Grain 
and  Service  Company  the  auditor's 
report  for  1921  was  given  and  proved 
most  favorable  to  the  surprise  of 
some  of  the  members.  After  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  dividends,  it  was 
decided  that  the  year's  earnings 
should  be  placed  with  the  surplus 
fund.  Election  of  officers  was  held 
and  J.  E.  Mummert,  Frank  Beaty 
and  Geo.  Stambaugh  were  re-elected. 
Mr.  Jones,  a  speaker  from  Chicago, 
congratulated  the  company  on  their 
prosperous  year  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. A  hundred  shares  of  stock  in 
this  growing  concern  are  for  sale  and 
further  details  will  be  given  out  by 
the  members.  H.  L.  Mummert  is  man- 
ager of  the  company. 


DANVERS,  ILL.— The  Danvers 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  made  a 
net  profit  of  $2,386.97  for  the  year  of 
1921.  Officers  for  the  coming  year  are 
J.  C.  Nafziger,  president;  D.  R.  Har- 
ris, vice-president;  Robert  Otto,  secre- 
tary, and  Wm.  Zierfuss,  manager. 
Directors  are  Wm.  Bernau,  Wm. 
Milier,  and  Chas.  Simpson. 


GOSHEN,  IND.— The  Elkhart 
County  Co-operative  Association,  es- 
tablished seven  years  ago  and  incor- 
porated four  years  ago,  reports  gross 
sales  of  more  than  $200,000  for  1921. 
A  dividend  of  8  per  cent  on  $45,000 
of  stock  has  been  declared. — O. 


GLIDDEN,  I  A. — The  annual  stock- 
holders meeting  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Company  was  held  February 
18th,  with  a  good  attendance.  J.  G. 
Merrett  was  re-elected  president;  J. 
E.  Bendes,  vice-president;  D.  H. 
Hazelton,  secretary;  E.  M;  Rich, 
treasurer  and  E.  R.  Graves,  director. 
The  stockholders  voted  almost  unan- 
imously to  change  from  a  corporation 
to  a  co-operative  company.  The 
directors  sent  two  representatives  to 
the  state  convention  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association,  who  gave 
a  very  complete  report  of  same.  The 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  $80,000. 
The  company  now  has  a  paid  in  cap- 
ital of  $42,800. 


OAKLAND,  IA.— The  Oakland  Co- 
operative Elevator  Company  has  had 
a  very  prosperous  year  and  just  re- 
cently paid  8  per  cent  interest  on 
the  capital  investment  and  2  per  cent 
on  all  grain  handled  by  it.  The  great- 
est volume  of  shipping  in  one  period 
was  56,000  bushels  of  wheat  handled 
in  six  weeks  last  fall.  J.  S.  Campbell 
is  the  efficient  manager.  The  live- 
stock shipping  department  has  also 
had  a  very  good  year  with  more  than 
$500  in  commissions  returned  to  the 
shippers. 


ODEBOLDT,  IA.— The  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  recently  held  its 
annual  meeting  and  had  about  150  in 
attendance.  Although  no  dividends 
were  paid,  the  year's  business  showed 
a  fair  profit,  amounting  to  $1,028.08. 


An  address  was  given  by  Knut  Espe, 
president  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of 
Co-operative  Livestock  Shippers  and 
was  well  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
Geo.  Ahrenholtz  was  re-elected  direc- 
tor for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
D.  W.  Ogren  was  elected  as  director 
to  succeed  Harry  B.  Fox,  who  declined 
renomination.  A.  B.  Traeder  is  man- 
ager. 


PANORA,  IA. — During  this  period 
of  depression  we  have  increased  our 
business  over  the  preceding  year  and 
books  show  a  nice  profit  of  $2,390 
above  all  expenses.  We  paid  7  per 
cent  on  capital  stock,  using  the  bal- 
ance in  the  business.  We  have  a  good, 
loyal  bunch  of  farmers  around  here, 
as  we  get  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
business.  Glen  Hall  is  manager, 
Fred  Jackley,  president,  Farmers 
Elevator  Company. 


DWIGHT,  KAS.— The  Farmers 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  here 
are  planning  to  rebuild  the  plant 
which  was  recently  burned.  The 
directors  have  decided  to  erect  a  steel 
building  with  a  frame  covering  hav- 
ing a  15,000  bushel  capacity. 


LOUISBURG,  KAS.— Charles  E. 
Cook  has  been  re-elected  manager  of 
the  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  and 
Supply  Company  here.  Since  Mr. 
Cook  has  been  managing  the  company 
the  earnings  on  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000  have  been  $3,000.  He  for- 
merly had  charge  of  the  Blaker  Lum- 
ber Company  at  Parker,  Kansas,  and 
later  at  Bucyrus,  Kansas.  He  has 
been  with  the  present  company  since 
May,  1921. 


CHARLOTTE,  MICH.— At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Square  Deal  Co- 
operative Elevator  Company  two  new 
members  were  elected  on  the  board  of 
directors:  F.  C.  Curtiss  and  John  A. 
May.  F.  C.  Tirrill  was  re-elected 
president;  Ed.  Upright,  Henry  Perry, 
T.  A.  Parr  and  Wilbur  Martin,  direc- 
tors. 


ROCHESTER,  MICH.— The  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Company  recently  pur- 
chased and  took  possession  of  the 
Rochester  Elevator.  Officers  of  the 
company  are  A.  A.  Ross,  president : 
D.  R.  Cassels,  secretary-treasurer  and 
George  Gunn,  manager. 


OKLEE,  MINN.— The  fire  in  the 
engine  room  of  the  Oklee  Farmers 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  re- 
cently was  caused  on  account  of  the 
exhaust  pipe  being  too  close  to  the 
frame  wall.  The  conditions  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  safe  because  the 
exhaust  was  protected  by  asbestos. 
No  other  insulation  than  free  air  is 
satisfactory  and  no  exhaust  pipe 
should  be  closer  than  6  inches  to  com- 
bustible material. — Mutual  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau. 


SALISBURY,  MO.— The  stock- 
holders of  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Company  held  their  annual  meeting 
in  the  city  hall  recently.  A  report 
on  the  year's  business  was  submitted, 
proving  favorable  under  present  con- 
ditions. Elections  were  held;  four 
directors  chosen:  Antone  Sutter,  Jr., 
R.  C.  Boeger,  Robt.  T.  Copeland  and 
J.  F.  Harlan.  The  following  officers 
were  appointed:  Aubrey  Fellows, 
president;  R.  C.  Boeger,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Antone  Sutter,  secretary ;  K.  T. 
Copeland,  treasurer.  The  afternoon 
session  was  addressed  by  Sam  Jordan, 
former  county  agent. 


We  are  here  for  your  business  or 
We  have  n"  business  bHng  here. 
Shinrock,  Ohio 


SHINROCK,  O.— "We  have  been 
in  operation  here  for  three  years  un- 
der the  writer's  managership.  The 
first  year  we  showed  a  profit  of 
$6,500  on  a  $157,000  business.  The 
next  year  a  profit  of  $2,200  was  made 
on  a  $344,000  business  and  last  year 
our  loss  was  only  $900  on  a  business 
of  $257,000,  but  we  had  enough  in 
reserve  to  take  care  of  that  so  we  are 
still  a  100  per  cent  company.  I  have 
tried  to  hug  a  little  closer  to  the  line 
each  year  and  last  year  alone  we 
saved  the  farmers  here  over  $6,500 
on  livestock.  The  motto  is  one  of  my 
own  and  we  have  derived  a  great 
deal  of  good  from  it,  not  alone  from 
our  stockholders,  but  in  the  manner 
the  traveling  public  looks  at  it.  I 
am  a  director  of  the  state  association 
and  anything  you  might  care  to  pub- 
lish in  behalf  of  the  company  will  be 
appreciated." — Roy  G.  Arndt,  man- 
ager, Shinrock  Elevator  &  Supply 
Company. 
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Win  $5,000 


Big 
Picture 

FREE 


Request! 


Bank-Guarantee     How  many  objects  beginning  with  T  can  yon  find  in  this  picture? 


fetatr  JSank  of  jpfolaoelnhia 


PMJLAOCLPMIA.  P* 

10  WHOM  IT  HAY  CONCERN: 

Hr.  S.  1.  Reefer  has  deposited 
110,000.00  with  this  bank  as  a 
guarantee  that  he  till  pay  all  th» 
prizes  awarded  by  the  judges  to 
the  sinners  of  this  puzzle  con* 
tsst.    This  bank  guarantees  Mr. 
Rsefer  (111  do  as  he  agrees. 


STATE  BANK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


'  C 


Cashier. 


Open  to 
Everybody 


MM 


i  LAYERS 

I  out  or 

LOAFEPs 


Come  on.  Join  in  the  big  puzzle 
game.  Your  chance  to  win 
$5,000  or  one  of  the  14  other 
big  cash  prizes.  Easy  and  lots 
of  fun.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
write  down  the  names  of  the 
objects  beginning  with  "P"  on 
this  picture  and  send  your  list  in  to 
us.  If  your  list  is  largest  and  nearest 
correct,  the  judges  will  award  you 
first  prize;  if  your  list  is  second 
largest  and  nearest  correct,  yoa  will 
-  win  second  prize,  etc. 

Get  a  pencil  and  paper.  Start  right  now.  Find  all  the 
objects  in  the  picture  beginning  with  the  letter  P". 
such  as  "pistol'',  "picture  ,  etc.  See  how  easy  it  is. 
Nothing  is  hidden.  You  don't  have  to  turn  the  picture 
upside  down.  Every  object  is  in  plain  sight.  You  can 
find  them  all.  Start  right  away. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

All  you  have  to  do  is  send  in  your  list  of  "P"  words.  If 
the  judges  decide  that  your  list  is  largest  and  nearest 
correct,  you  will  win  First  Prize  of  $40  even  if  you  don  t 
send  in  an  order  for  "More  Eggs".  But  if  you  order  $1 
worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  you  also  win  First  Prize,  you 
will  get  $300.  If  you  order  $2  worth  of  'More  Eggs"  and 
if  your  list  of  words  wins  First  Prize,  you  will  get  $600. 
And  if  you  order  $5  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  your  list 
is  awarded  First  Prize,  you  will  win  $2,000 — butityoa 
order  $10  worth  of  "More  Egg*"  and  yoar  lift  it 
awarded  First  Prize,  you  win  $5,000. 

irjin  A 11  Van  af  an  You  don't  have  to  send  in 
WIH  All  I OU  Vdn  anorder  for"MoreEggs"in 
order  the  enter  this  contest.  You  can  win  $40  as  First 
Prize  even  if  you  have  sent  in  no  order.  But  if  you 
ordered  $10.00  worth  of  "More  Eggs",  the  same  list 
would  win  $5,000.00  for  you.  A  difference  of  $4960.00. 
Which  prize  do  you  want? 


THE  PRIZES- 


Winning  Answers  Will  Receive  Prizes  as  Follows : 

If  No  lf$l  worthof  if$2worthof  lf$5worthof  lf$10wortb 
"More  Eggs' 'More  Eggs' 'More  Eggs'  'More  Eggs'  'More  Eggs' 
bordered    it  ordered    bordered     bordered     is  ordered 


1st  Prize 

$40 

$300 

$600 

$2,000 

$5,000 

2nd  Prize 

20 

150 

300 

1,000 

2,500 

3rd  Prize 

10 

75 

150 

500 

1,250 

4th  Prize 

10 

50 

100 

250 

625 

5th  Prize 

10 

30 

60 

150 

375 

6th  Prize 

6 

20 

40 

100 

250 

7th  Prize 

6 

15 

30 

80 

200 

8th  Prize 

6 

10 

20 

60 

150 

9th  Prize 

4 

10 

20 

40 

100 

10th  10  15th 

4 

10 

20 

40 

100 

Special  Offer  on  "More  Eggs" 
During  This  Puzzle  Contest 

2  One  Dollar  Pkgs.  for  $1.00 
5  One  Dollar  Pkgs.  for  $2.00 
20  One  Dollar  Pkgs.  for  $5.00 
50  One  Dollar  Pkgs.  for  $  10.00 


Get  Busy  NOW 


Today!   Get  your  list  in  early.   Send  your  order 
for  MORE  EGGS  at  the  same  time.  Qua 
the  biggest  prize— for  the  $6,000. 


uallf y  for 


E.  J.  Reefer,  Dept.  5882 

9th  &  Spruce  Sts.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
Additional  Picture*  Sent  Free  on  Request 

Copyright  im.  by  E.  J.  Reefer   


Observe  These  Rules: 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  every  man,  woman,  girl  or  boy  living  In 
America,  except  employees  or  relatives  of  employees  of  E.  J.  Reefer. 
There  ia  no  entrance  fee  of  any  kind. 

2.  You  most  use  only  one  side  of  paper.  Yon  most  number  your 
list  of  names  in  regular  order — 1,  2,  3,  etc.  Yoar  full  name  and  address 
must  be  written  on  each  page  in  the  upper  right  band  corner.  Use  a 
separate  sheet  for  anything  you  may  wish  to  write  outside  of  your 
list  of  names  and  your  name  and  address. 

3.  English  words  only  will  be  accepted  as  they  appear  in  the 
English  dictionary.  Obsolete  words  will  not  be  counted.  Both  the 
singular  and  plural  of  a  word  will  not  count;  either  one  of  them  may 
be  used. 

4.  Compounds  or  words  which  are  made  op  of  two  or  more 
complete  English  words  cannot  be  used. 

5.  The  same  spelling  of  a  word  will  be  counted  only  once  even 
though  it  is  used  for  different  articles  or  objects,  or  parts  of  them. 
Each  article  or  object  can  be  given  only  under  one  name. 

6.  Two  or  more  people  may  co-operate  in  answering  the  puzzle. 
However,  only  one  prize  will  be  given  to  any  one  household.  No  prize 
will  be  awarded  to  more  than  one  of  any  combination  outside  of  the 
family  where  a  number — two  or  more — have  worked  together. 

7.  If  a  contestant  sends  more  than  one  list  under  the  same  name, 
an  assumed  name,  or  a  pre-married  name  then  all  lists  of  such  contes- 
tant will  be  disqualified.  If  more  than  one  list  is  sent  by  any  group  or  by 
any  members  of  the  same  group  who  have  co-operated  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  lists,  then  all  lists  of  such  contestants  will  be  disqualified. 

8.  All  answers  most  be  received  through  the  mail  by  E.  J.  Reefer, 
9th  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  must  be  post-marked 
by  Post  Office  closing  time,  March  11,  1922. 

9.  The  first  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  answer  containing  the 
largest  and  most  nearly  correct  list  of  the  names  of  visible  objects 
and  articles  beginning  with  the  letter  "P"  shown  in  the  picture.  _  No 
other  consideration,  such  as  neatness,  style  or  handwriting,  will  nave 
any  bearing  in  making  the  decision. 

10.  The  full  amount  of  any  of  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  each 
contestant  in  the  event  of  a  tie. 

11.  The  decision  will  be  made  by  three  judges  entirely  independ- 
ent of  and  having  no  connection  with  E.  J.  Reefer.  They  will  judge 
the  answers  submitted  and  award  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  contest. 
Participation  In  the  contest  carries  with  it  the  acceptance  of  the 
decision  of  the  judges  as  final  and  conclusive. 

12.  All  answers  will  receive  full  consideration  whether  or  not 
"More  Eggs"  is  purchased.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  when  all  lists 
have  been  graded,  the  names  of  the  prize  winners  will  be  announced 
and  the  list  of  words  will  be  aent  upon  request  to  any  participant 
who  sends  us  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8  cents  per  word,  each  insertion, 
charge  for  name  and  address.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


FARM  LANDS 


Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  price  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


FOR  SALE 


ENGINE  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
FOR  8ALE — 32  Hons  Power  Fairbanks  Morse 
Pressure  Engine,  with  generators,  two  IS  horse  fewer 
motors  snd  one  Ave  horse  power  motor.  Inquire 
Farmers  Elevator  Co.,  Holsteln,  Iowa.  Writs  Hugo 
Bthustt,  Secretary. 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING  TOBACCO, 
collect  on  delivery.  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10  pounds, 
$2.50;  20  pounds,  $4.00.  Farmers  Association,  Pa. 
ducah.  Kentucky. 


PETS— PARROTS.  CANARIES,  OTHERS. 
BARTLETT.  Jacksonville.  III. 


HOGS    EATING  CHICKENS 
The    double-pointed    Protector    attached    to  their 
nose   Is   guaranteed   to   prevent   it  or  money  back. 
Send  $1.00  for  tour  Protectors.    THOMAS  LYNCH, 
Jefferson,  Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Be  a  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR:  $110  tt 
$290  monthly,  expanses  paid  after  S  months'  spars- 
time  study.  Splendid  opportunities.  Position  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Write  for  Free  Booklet 
G-82.   Stand.  Business  Training  Inst..  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


YOU  ARE  WANTED— GET  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
Jobs.  $92-$  1 92  month.  Men  —  women,  over  17. 
Steady.  Common  education  sufficient.  List  positions 
obtainable — free.  Write  today,  sure.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  BI20.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 


DIRECTORS  ATTENTION:  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  man  who  made  money  last  year  In  sharp  compe- 
tition with  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  hardest  com- 
petitors in  the  business  and  can  do  so  again  but  is 
ambitious  to  locate  with  a  concern  which  can  offer 
larger  opportunities  for  showing  his  ability,  write 
C.  M.  care  American   Cooperative  Journal. 


BEATRICE,  NEB.— The  Beatrice 

Farmers  Union  Co-operative  Com- 
pany during  the  past  year  did  a  busi- 
ness in  grain  and  merchandise 
amounting  to  $247,847.  The  company 
desires  to  increase  its  membership  to 
200  and  to  that  end  plans  to  sell 
$21,000  worth  of  stock.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  re-elected:  Harvey 
Essam,  president;  J.  J.  R.  Clausburg, 
vice-president;  C.  E.  Thornburg,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Robert  V.  Zark  of 
Roca  succeeds  A.  O.  Burkett  as  man- 
ager. 


EMENTON,  NEB.— At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Company  the  following 
directors  were  elected:  Ed.  Confer, 
A.  F.  Smith,  James  Durbin,  Frank 
Kochesperger  and  Dallas  McGrew.  A 
report  on  the  business  of  the  year 
was  given  by  A.  J.  Connor,  auditor 
of  the  Nebraska  Farmers  Union,  who 
declared  the  prospects  for  the  future 
were  bright  provided,  more  stock  was 
taken  over  by  investors. 


STRATTON,  NEB.— The  formal 
dedication  of  the  fireproof  building 
erected  by  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Company  was  held  recently.  The 
structure  cost  $36,000. 


GREENWICH,^).— The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Green- 
wich Co-operative  Elevator  Company 
was  recently  held  and  it  was  learned 
that  the  company  has  done  unusu- 
ally well  since  its  organization  six 
months  ago.  A  campaign  for  new 
members  was  planned.  "From  the 
present  indications,"  said  Max  M. 
Phillips,  "the  Greenwich  elevator 
promises  to  be  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  Huron  County."  We  wish 
the  elevator  continued  success. 


JENERA,  O.— "Stick,  Brother, 
Stick,"  is  evidently  the  slogan  of  the 
Jenera  Co-operative  Elevator  Com- 
pany for  that  is  the  slogan  that  leads, 
to  success  in  any  co-operative  move- 
ment and  the  Jenera  enterprise  is  one 
of  the  very  few  that  have  been  able 
to  come  through  this  year  with  a  bal- 
ance on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  stockholders  of  the  company  re- 
cently held  the  annual  meeting  and 
it  was  a  regular  holiday  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  entire  community.  Pres- 
ident Keller  reviewed  the  business  of 
the  year,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jenera  Elevator  Company 
had  declared  a  six  per  cent  dividend 
and  passed  a  nice  sum  to  the  surplus 
fund  besides.  He  closed  by  saying 
that  if  the  stockholders  continue  to 
work  together  as  they  have  Jenera 
will  continue  to  have  the  best  co- 
operative elevator,  the  best  manager 
and  the  best  stockholders  of  any  sim- 
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ilar  organization  in  Ohio.  For  the 
former  year  the  net  profits  amounted 
to  $2,960.83.  For  the  last  year  the 
net  profit  was  $2,648.75.  The  report 
also  showed  that  this  company  be- 
gan last  June  to  handle  livestock  arid 
from  then  until  December  1st,  had 
shipped  62  cars  of  stock.  The  audi- 
tor gave  the  report  and  laid  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  the  splendid  set  of 
books  kept  by  the  manager.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  company  and  when  a  stockholder 
finds  such  care  and  competency  on 
the  part  of  the  manager  he  is  sure 
to  continue  to  be  a  booster.  The 
manager's  own  report  was  given  and 
he  took  very  little  credit  for  himself, 
but  highly  recommended  his  board  of 
directors  and  stockholders.  The 
stockholders  then  had  a  trip  across 
the  stage,  tarrying  just  long  enough 
at  the  secretary's  table  to  receive 
their  dividend  check.  Ordinarily  a 
meeting  of  stockholders  in  any  or- 
ganization has  little  interest  to  any- 
one except  the  stockholders  but  this 
was  a  real  treat  for  everybody. 
Jenera  feels  proud  of  its  co-opera- 
tive business  organization.  Officers 
are  Paul  Keller,  president;  Lewis 
Schmehl,  vice-president;  E.  H.  Held- 
man,  secretary;  G.  W.  Redick,  treas- 
urer; and  Ezra  Baumgardner,  Geo. 
Nesler,  Henry  Mon  Stein  and  H. 
Heidman,  directors. 


Consolation 

"Did  you  try  to  console  the  widow 
of  the  man  who  was  killed  in  that 
automobile  accident?" 

"Yes.  I  told  her  she  could  remem- 
ber always  that  her  husband  had  the 
right  of  way." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Couldn't  Help  Them  Much 

Two  neighbors  were  chatting  over 
the  fence  when  Mrs.  B,  smiling,  passed 
down  the  street. 

"Pretty  woman,  Mrs.  B!"  remarked 
one.  "Who  was  she?" 

"I  really  have  forgotten.  Here's 
her  little  boy.  I'll  ask  him.  Frank, 
who  was  your  mother  before  she  was 
married?" 

Frank  regarded  his  questioner 
gravely.  "She  wasn't  my  mother  be- 
fore she  was  married,"  he  severely  re- 
plied.— Boston  Globe. 

Quite  So 

"Pa,  why  is  a  wife  called  the  bet- 
ter half?" 

"In  order,  my  son,  that  she  may 
not  get  the  impression  that  she's  the 
whole  thing. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  Can't  Be  Done 

Cholly — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
foolish  of  me  to  marry  a  girl  who  was 
my  intellectual  inferior? 

Dolly — More  than  foolish — impos- 
sible! 
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STRENGTH! 

The  Outstanding  Feature  of  the 
New  Century  Studded  "T" 
Steel  Post 


THE  STUDDED 
STEEL  POST 

with  th* 

DOUBLE 
ANCLE 


'Funk  Dnos.Mro.Co. 
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Without  added  weight,  we  have  built 
into  this  New  Studded  Century  "T"  Steel 
Post  what  every  manufacturer  of  steel 
fence  posts  strives  for — Greater  Strength. 

In  exhaustive  tests  under  actual  working 
conditions  this  new  post  has  proved  itself 
to  be 

25%  Stronger 

than  any  competitive  post  tested.  In  many 
instances  the  percentage  is  even  greater. 

These  tests  proved  the  New  Century 
Studded  "T"  Steel  Post  not  only  stronger 
but  many  times  more  flexible  than  other 
types  of  post. 

This  added  strength  and  flexibility  are 
not  the  only  features  that  recommend  this 
new  type  of  post  to  you.  The  Century 
Staple  is  1 00%  quicker  to  attach  and  270% 
stronger. 

This  added  strength,  flexibility  and  con- 
venience makes  this  New  Studded  Century 
post  the  logical  one  to  use  in  your  fence 
building  operations  this  spring.  See  it  at 
your  elevator,  or  write  us  for  descriptive 
matter. 
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FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 


50%  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

Special  Price  Smashing  Playerphone  Offer 

The  finest  machine  on  the  market,  surpasses  all  others  in  beauty  of  design,  workmanship,  and 
finish;  no  sweeter,  clearer,  better  toned  machine  is  made. 

You  can  buy  this  machine  for  less  money  than  any  machine  was  ever  offered  for. 

BUY  TODAY 

The  immense  trade  of  the  PLAYERPHONE  is  built  upon  TONE  QUALITY  and  FINE 
WORKMANSHIP.  THE  FINISH  is  the  equal  of  the  highest  priced  furniture  made,  and  the 
PLAYERPHONE  will  be  a  Musical  Instrument  and  a  Home  Decoration  that  you  will  be 
proud  of.  Every  PLAYERPHONE  is  well  and  strongly  made,  the  lumber  used  is  the  best 
available,  in  order  to  give  the  PLAYERPHONE  strength,  beautiful  appearance,  and  fine 
finish.    With  these  qualities  the  PLAYERPHONE  will  last  you  a  life  time. 

THE  DESIGN  of  each  PLAYERPHONE  is  exquisite,  and  they  are  exclusive  models,  the 
highest  class  men  in  the  country  designed  them.  The  equipment  of  the  PLAYERPHONE 
is  the  best  money  can  buy,  making  the  machine  better  mechanically  than  all  others,  and 
more  up-to-date. 

Read  the  Prices  You  Can  Buy  a  Playerphone  for — Buy  One  Today 


Model  "A" 

Height  44>/2" 

Width  19" 

Depth  21" 

List  price  ..$100.00 
Price  to  you  50.00 


Model  "C" 

Height  46 '/2" 

Width   21" 

Depth  22" 

List  price  . .  $125.00 
Price  to  you  62.50 


Model  "D" 

Height  ..48>/2" 

Width  22'/2" 

Depth  23" 

List  price  . . .  $150.00 
Price  to  you  75.00 


Finest  Machine  Ever  Produced. 

Height  39>/2" 

Depth   ..  ...26'/2" 

Length   56" 

List  price   $600.00 

Price  to  you   $300.00 

MANOR  HOUSE  MODEL 

Smaller  Console  than 
WHITE  HOUSE  MODEL 
Excellent  Design 
Height  ....35"    Depth  ....22" 

Length  38" 

List  price  $200.00 

Price  to  you   95.00 


Model  "G" 

Height  52" 

Width  23" 

Depth  24  Vi" 

List  price  .  .$300.00 
Price  to  you  150.00 


All  upright  machines  finished  in  highly  polished  genuine  mahogany, 
fumed,  waxed,  or  golden  oak.    Console  Models  in  Mahogany  only. 

COMPARE  THE  ABOVE  PRICES  WITH  THOSE  OF  ANY   OTHER  PHONOGRAPH.  DON'T 
HESITATE,  BUY  TODAY,  THIS  IS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  WAITING 
FOR.    SHOW  THIS  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.    DON'T  LET  THEM  LOSE  OUT  ON 

THIS  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

FARMERS  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO. 


655  Transportation  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Place  order  through  your  Farmers  Elevator  if  pos- 
sible.    State  model  and  finish  desired.     Check  or 
money  order  should  accompany  order. 
All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  111. 
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American  Co-operative  Journal 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  devoted  to  better  marketing  and  better  communities. 
Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  year,  10c  per  copy 
Published  on  tb»  first  of  eaoh  mouth  by  the 

American  Co-operative  Publishing  Co. 

608  So.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  HI. 


Historically,  this  paper  was  started  by  private  interests  in  1905,  but  was  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator movement  in  1911.  Its  directors  are  elected  one  from  each  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assoc.at.ons  of  Oh.o. 
Indiana,  IlUnoU  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  M>ssour.  and  Colorado, 
with  three  from  the  Fanners  National  Grain  Dealers  Association. 

Dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  500.000  stockholders  of  Farmers  Elevator  Companies,  this  paper  welcomes  letters  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  marketing,  farming  and  community  development. 

UNITED  WE  STAND  FOR  THE  ULTIMATE  GOOD  OF  AMERICA 


Millard  R.  Myers,  editor-in-cbief. 
Mark  W.  Pickell,  editor. 
Viola  Richey,  home  editor. 


Frank  P.  Spikins,  advertising  manager. 
A.  M.  Mealiff,  office  manager.* 
Frank  S.  Betz,  general  auditor. 
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The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Incorporated 


In  reporting  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  in  this  issue,  we  have  not 
stayed  strictly  to  a  newspaper  report,  but  have 
rather  tried  to  take  our  readers  behind  the  scenes 
and  show  them  not  only  what  was  done  but  why. 
We  have  tried  to  be  fair  and  charitable. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  things  stand  out 
prominently.   These  should  be  emphasized. 

The  first  is  that  farmers  are  determined  to 
go  onto  the  grain  market  with  their  own  selling 
agencies.  They  wish  to  carry  the  grain  as  near 
to  the  consumers  as  is  possible,  to  see  if  they 
cannot  build  a  more  efficient  system  of  grain  mar- 
keting than  now  exists  under  private  enterprises, 
and  to  see  if  there  is  manipulation  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  marketing  grain,  whereby  either 
the  producers  or  the  consumers  are  mulched  of 
dollars  which  belong  to  them. 

The  second  thing  that  stands  out  is  that  this 
marketing  machine  must  be  built  on  the  estab- 
lished marketing  institutions  of  the  farmers,  the 
Farmers  Elevators.  President  Gustafson  brought 
this  out  in  his  annual  report.  On  this,  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  agree.  The  only  ones  who 
might  take  exception  to  it  are  some  leaders  of 
Farm  Bureaus  whose  members  are  not  stock- 
holders of  Farmers  Elevators.  But  the  real 
leaders  of  the  Farm  Bureau  recognize  this  foun- 
dation fact. 


The  third  thing  is  that  any  plan  to  be  success- 
ful, must  have  the  hearty,  full,  and  free-willed 
support  of  the  managers  of  these  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors. They  have  the  power  to  make  or  break  the 
movement.  Our  boys  know  the  business.  They  I 
have  established  channels  of  trade.  They  con- 
trol millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  They  are  the 
honest  servants  of  farmers.  They  are  intensely 
practical,  and  99%  of  them  will  fall  into  line  when 
a  practical  plan  is  presented  to  them. 

The  fourth  thing  is  that  the  American  farmer, 
in  the  central  grain  belt  at  least,  does  not  wish 
to  pool  his  grain.  Offers  have  been  made  the 
Wheat  Poolers  of  Kansas  to  sell  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  contract  with  the  option  of  pooling  or  not 
pooling,  but  they  declined  the  offer. 

Only  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
50,000  farmers  signed  up  to  U.  S.  G.  G.  contracts 
have  elected  to  use  any  one  of  the  several  forms 
of  pooling  that  have  been  offered  them.  That 
question  is  settled. 

The  fifth  thing  is  that  the  "radical"  element, 
the  element  that  has  wanted  the  pool,  that  has 
had  extravagant,  impractical  ideas,  that  has  been 
blinded  by  what  they  think  they  want  rather  than 
having  a  clear  vision  of  what  is  possible, — this 
"radical"  element  has  been  eliminated.  The  con- 
servative element  is  in  control,  not  only  of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.,  but  of  our  commission  houses  in  Kan- 


sas,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  where  we  are 
already  handling  grain.  While  these  commission 
houses  are  making  headway,  we  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  say  that  they  are  as  yet  the  dominating 
influence  in  grain  marketing.  They  are  a  good 
beginning,  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Time 
will  be  required  in  order  to  develop  to  the  same 
strong  position  in  our  terminal  marketing  that  we 
now  hold  at  our  country  stations. 

The  sixth  thing  is  that  farmers  and  their 
leaders  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  it  might  seem  nearer  to  the  goal  to  cut 
across  fields,  tear  down  fences,  build  bridges,  and 
to  burrow  through  hills,  it  is  really  much  quicker 
to  go  by  the  established  beaten  road.  Although 
this  road  may  have  some  bad  holes  in  it,  and  may 
make  some  unnecessary  detours,  yet  it  is  much 
better  and  much  faster  to  use  the  established 
road,  the  Farmers  Elevators  and  the  established 
grain  exchanges,  with  the  established  methods  of 
weighing,  rendering  accounts,  making  settlements, 
etc.,  etc.,  than  to  cut  entirely  away  from  the  road 
over  an  unbeaten,  untried,  unknown,  and  new  path. 
Eventually  it  may  be  and  should  be  possible  to  fill 
in  some  of  the  holes  and  straighten  the  detours, 
but  at  least  for  the  present  the  conviction  is 
rapidly  settling  that  progress  can  be  made  much 
faster  and  more  safely  by  going  the  beaten  path. 

The  seventh  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  must  help  in  establishing  this  marketing 
agency.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  the  best  organiza- 
tion we  have  ever  had  from  the  standpoint  of 
production  and  legislation,  and  they  are  about  the 
only  national  farmers'  organization  that  has  ever 
been  adequately  financed.  They  are  in  a  position 
to  be  of  great  help  in  establishing  a  farmers'  grain 
marketing  service.  They  can  help  to  get  the 
proper  legislation,  where  and  when  it  is  needed. 
They  can  help  to  finance  the  organizations,  to 
create  sentiment  for  it  throughout  the  country  and 
to  keep  up  the  process  of  education. 

The  eighth  outstanding  thing  is  that  the  Farm- 
ers National  Grain  Dealers  Association  must  take 
a  strong  hand  in  determining  the  selling  agency 
which  is  now  about  to  be  set  up.  Two  reasons 
for  this  are  apparent:  (1)  The  Farmers  National 
Grain  Dealers  are  men  of  experience  in  the  grain 
business.  (2)  They  have  the  backing  of  the 
farmers'  elevators  in  the  twelve  central  grain 
states.  The  membership  is  now  marketing  600 
million  bushels  of  grain  each  year.  While  of 
course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  officers  will  look  out  first  for  the  mem- 


bers of  that  organization,  it  must  still  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  these  Farmers  Elevators 
have  their  own  organizations,  the  men  know  each 
other,  they  have  been  working  together  in  solving 
their  problems  since  the  first  state  association  was 
formed  in  1903,  and  they  have  been  studying  this 
problem  of  grain  marketing  for  years.  They  are 
the  foundation  stone  of  this  whole  grain  market- 
ing problem.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  get  the 
advice  of  this  movement.  While  many  new  ideas 
were  advanced  when  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  first  started, 
gradually  they  have  been  discarded  until  that  or- 
ganization is  adopting  right  now  the  ideas  that 
have  long  been  advocated  by  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors. If  this  is  to  be  a  national  marketing  plan, 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  harmony  program  is  possi- 
ble, at  least  for  the  states  of  the  grain  belt.  We  do 
not  mean  this  as  a  threat,  but  as  our  expression 
of  a  conviction  that  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  will 
prosper  most,  if  the  Farmers  Elevator  Associa- 
tions are  invited  into  their  councils. 

Eighth,  the  Farmers  Union  controls  a  large  vol- 
ume of  business  in  certain  states  and  territories, 
notably  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Okla- 
homa.  They  should  be  consulted. 

If  these  three  mighty  forces  can  really  and 
truly  get  together,  forget  that  they  are  organiza- 
tions but  remember  that  they  are  all  farmers  and 
representatives  of  farmers,  and  give  an  honest 
recognition  of  service  wherever  rendered  and  the 
influence  of  the  several  organizations,  the  first 
great  step  towards  permanent  success  will  have 
been  taken.^ 

More  than  100  million  bushels  of  grain  are  un- 
der contract  and  several  hundred  million  bushels 
more  are  handled  annually  by  our  Farmers  Ele- 
vators most  of  which  can  be  made  to  flow  to  a 
farmer-owned  selling  agency.  Gradually,  through- 
out the  next  five  years,  we  will  educate  enough 
of  our  men  in  terminal  marketing  and  exporting, 
that  we  can  become  a  permanent,  most  influential 
factor  in  the  trade.  Time  will  be  required  to 
develop  to  the  same  strong  position  in  our  termi- 
nal marketing  that  we  now  hold  at  our  country 
stations. 

To  do  this  best,  however,  we  must  get  together. 
Every  man  should  forget  the  past  with  whatever 
prejudices  he  may  have  gained  or  whatever  en- 
mities he  may  have  in  his  heart  on  account  of 
personalities  and  violent  differences  of  opinion, 
and  join  with  his  fellows  in  this  great  effort. 

The  question  today  is  NOT,  "Who  should  be 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom,"  but  "Shall  we  have 
a  big,  strong  kingdom?" 


U.  S.  G.  G.  HOLDS  FIRST  ANNUAL 

MEETING 


Many  and  varied  will  be  the  stories 
sent  out  on  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  the  real  story  will 
ever  be  written. 

That  real  story  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  stenographer's  report  of  the 
convention.  It  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  stenographical  report 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of 
17,  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  of  the  conferences  held 
behind  closed  doors,  late  at  night,  of 
the  "majority"  and  "minority"  dele- 
gates and  leaders.  Only  one  side  of 
the  story  is  given  by  the  stenograph- 
er's report  of  the  meeting  because  the 
"majority"  was  well  enough  organ- 
ized, it  knew  well  enough  what  it 
wanted  to  do,  that  it  did  not  answer 
the  heated  attacks  of  the  "minority." 
Instead,  it  just  voted.  And  it  was 
victorious. 

Only  once  did  the  Majority  answer 
an  attack,  and  that  was  when  Robert 
N.  Clarke,  organizer  for  Illinois,  made 
a  heated  denunciation  of  President 
Gustafson,  declaring  that  he  was  in- 
efficient and  citing  as  proof  that  the 
president  had  refused  to  push  the 
Farmers  Finance  Corporation,  (the 
hundred  million  dollar  dream)  to  an 
immediate  functioning.  Mr.  Clarke 
grew  so  heated  in  his  denunciation, 
emphasizing  his  remarks  by  tearing  a 
book  of  the  by-laws,  the  contract,  and 
the  whole  subject  matter  of  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  into  pieces  and  scattering  it  on 
the  floor,  that  the  delegates  called 
loudly  for  him  to  stop. 

President  Gustafson,  however,  list- 
ened to  these  attacks,  which  included 
one  from  Schilling  of  Minnesota,  presi- 
dent of  the  Finance  Corp.,  and  one 
from  Nicol  of  Michigan,  in  which  state 
organization  work  has  not  started — 
the  president  calmly  listened  to  these 
bitter  attacks,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
one  asked,  "Are  there  any  further  re- 
marks on  the  motion?"  He  did  state 
that  it  was  up  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors what  to  do. 

When  J.  K.  Mason  of  Indiana  arose 
to  defend  him,  the  applause  was  long 
and  loud,  and  when  voting  time  came, 
Gustafson  received  the  vote  of  every 
delegate  present. 

The  whole  story  of  this  meeting  was 
that  harmony  has  not  reigned  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  since  it  was  elected 
last  year.  It  has  been  the  same  fight 
of  the  Poolers,  lead  by  William  G. 
Eckhardt,  against  the  Non-Poolers, 
lead  by  Gustafson  and  the  Farmers 
Elevator  people.  The  old  fight,  which 
lasted  three  days  on  the  floor  of  the 


ratification  conference  last  April,  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors for  a  year. 

Charges  of  inefficiency  and  extrava- 
gance were  made  against  the  Poolers, 
with  the  huge  salaries  first  voted  and 
the  terrible  waste  in  office  space,  (less 
than  one  half  of  the  extremely  high 
priced  office  being  used  or  necessary), 
the  needless  expenditure  of  $60,000  in 
advertising  in  farm  papers  when  those 
papers  were  donating  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  of  free  publicity,— 
all  this  and  much  more  was  charged 
up  against  the  Poolers. 

They,  in  turn,  charged  that  the  Non- 
Poolers  were  going  too  slow,  that  they 
would  not  immediately  sink  much 
more  money  into  the  Farmers  Finance 
Corporation. 

As  before  stated,  Michigan  has  not 
yet  started  organization  work.  North 
Dakota  came  in  with  a  slate  of  a  "state 
autocracy,"  with  the  plea  that  North 
Dakota  be  permitted  to  set  up  an  or- 
ganization of  its  own,  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
to  turn  back  to  it  the  memberships 
secured  and  the  notes  due  from  it. 
This  would  have  defeated  the  purpose 
of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  of  starting  up  a 
National  selling  agency.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  North  Dakota  leans  heavily 
toward  the  Poolers  of  the  Northwest, 
and  it  was  the  intention  that  if  they 
could  not  get  a  Pool  out  of  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.,  that  they  try  to  get  back  their 
notes  in  order  that  they  might  affiliate 
with  that  Northwest  crowd. 


C.  H.  Gustafson 
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In  Kansas,  there  has  been  a  three 
cornered  fight,  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
the  only  backers  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
The  Farmers  Union  has  joined  with 
the  Wheat  Growers,  and  the  Farmers 
Elevator  Association  has  been  backing 
its  Commission  Company  at  Hutchin- 
son. 

In  Illinois,  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  has  not  endorsed  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  partly  be- 
cause they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
leader  of  the  Poolers.  They  have  also 
been  alienated  by  attacks  made  on 
managers  of  the  Farmers  Elevators  by 
the  organizers  for  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  and 
have  viewed  with  alarm  the  signing 
up  of  private  elevators,  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  same  towns  or  in  the 
same  territory  as  where  there  are 
Farmers  Elevators  which  have  signed 
the  contract. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  sit- 
uation, our  readers  may  better  under- 
stand the  situation  that  confronted  the 
delegates  to  the  first  annual  conven- 
tion. Indiana,  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Missouri,  part  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation,  and  the  Ohio 
delegate  (who  voted  two  member- 
ships); these  states  controlling  54%  of 
the  votes,  were  lined  up  against  the 
delegates  from  Illinois,  North  Dakota, 
part  of  Oklahoma,  Minnesota  and  the 
one  vote  from  Michigan,  these  "min- 
ority" states  controlling  46%  of  the 
votes. 

On  the  one  side  was  a  crowd  that 
wanted  the  grain  marketing  movement 
built  on  the  established  grain  market- 
ing institutions  of  the  farmers,  the 
Farmers  Elevators.  They  wanted  the 
movement  built  on  business  principles, 
going  slow  before  they  went  into  high 
speed,  advancing  one  step  at  a  time, 
and  being  certain  that  they  would  not 
have  to  back  up  from  that  step  once 
it  was  taken.  They  did  not  wish  to 
destroy  the  existing  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  grain  exchanges  except  by 
building  up  a  machine  that  would  in 
time  crowd  them  out  of  existence  be- 
cause they  would  be  obsolete  and  of 
no  further  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  del- 
egates have  wanted  the  pool  when  only 
seven  tenths  of  one  percent  of  all  of 
the  farmers  signed  up  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  pool  under  the  many  pool- 
ing options  given  them,  the  leader 
received  with  open  arms  the  program 
of  Aaron  Sapiro,  (whose  statements 
were  proved  false  in  many  respects 
by  the  investigating  committee  from 
the  Farm  Bureau)  and  that  leader  had 


lost  the  confidence  of  not  only  the 
Farmers  Elevator  people,  but  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  outside  of  IHinois  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  requested 
by  them  to  resign,  some  time  ago. 
This  he  declined  to  do. 

C.  V.  Gregory,  editor  of  the  Prairie 
Farmers,  a  delegate  from  Illinois, 
made  an  appeal  that  each  state  be 
permitted  to  elect  the  directors  that  it 
desired.  But  the  delegates  from  the 
eight  states  who  controlled  the  major- 
ity of  the  votes  knew  that  this  would 
not  eliminate  the  undesirables  and 
bring  harmony  onto  the  board.  Some 
of  them  also  remembered  the  trickery 
with  which  Gregory  had  read  only  part 
of  a  statute  in  trying  to  prove  a  point 
at  the  ratification  conference  in  April, 
last  year,  and  how,  when  all  of  the 
statute  was  read,  the  meaning  was 
shown  to  be  absolutely  opposite  from 
what  Mr.  Gregory  had  tried  to  make 
it  appear. 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  compromise,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  it  deliberated  while 
the  delegates  sang  songs,  told  stories, 
and  fooled  away  the  time.  But  when 
the  committee  reported  that  it  could 
not  agree,  the  delegates  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  A  committee  on 
rules  brought  in  a  report  that  each 
district  make  its  own  nominations  for 
directors,  but  that  the  twenty-one  del- 
egates receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  should  be  declared  elected. 
This  report  was  adopted  by  a  strict 
"majority"  and  "minority"  vote,  22,429 
to  19,361. 

C.  H.  Hyde  of  Oklahoma  at  one  time 
asked,  "I  should  like  to  know  if  the 
steam  roller  will  be  ready  to  work  at 
that  time."  (Meaning  when  the  con- 
ference committee  made  its  report.) 

Quick  as  a  flash,  H.  C.  Filley  of 
Nebraska  shot  back,  "I  will  ask  the 
man  who  has  been  using  steam  roller 
methods  most  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion."   Mr.  Hyde  subsided. 

When  the  vote  was  finally  taken, 
four  of  the  five  directors  nominated  by 
the  Illinois  delegates  were  found  to 
have  received  enough  of  the  votes  of 
the  majority  to  elect  them,  among 
these  being  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Eckhardt 
was  the  only  one  failing  to  be  elected. 
After  the  election  was  over,  several 
of  the  Illinois  directors-elect  said  that 
they  were  going  to  resign,  but  when 
Mr.  Clark  again  arose  to  make  one  of 
his  characteristic  speeches,  the  con- 
vention adjourned  while  he  was  try- 
ing to  resign.  At  press  time  we  un- 
derstand that  no  resignations  have 
been  received  by  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, but  that  six  of  the  minority  dele- 
gates after  a  conference,  decided  to 
accept  their  election  and  work  with 
the  U.  S.  G.  G. 


THE  NEW  BOARD 

The  new  board,  with  the  states  they 
represent,  term  of  office,  and  the  num- 
ber of  votes  they  received,  with  the 
order  they  stood  in  the  election,  were 
as  follows: 

John  T.  Belk,  S.  D.,  2  years,  41,785 
votes.  President  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Company  at  Henry,  S.  D.,  ex- 
president  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  of  S,  D.,  member  of 
Farm  Bureau. 

C.  H.  Gustafson,  Nebraska,  2  years, 
41,785  votes.  Farmer.  Chairman 
Committee  of  17,  first  president  U.  S. 
G.  G.,  Inc.,  stockholder  Farmers  Co- 
operative Elevator,  Meade.  State  rep- 
resentative, 1911-13.  President  Ne- 
braska Farmers  Union,  1913-21.  Mem- 
ber, Farm  Bureau. 

W.  R.  Crowther,  Golden  City,  Mo., 
2  years,  41,785  votes.  Vice  president 
of  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
of  Missouri.  Strong  organization 
man.   Member,  Farm  Bureau. 

A.  J.  McGinnis,  No.  Dakota,  1  yr., 
41,785  votes.  At  present  do  not  know 
his  connections. 

P.  E.  Donnell,  Waco,  Mo.,  1  yr., 
41,785  votes.  President  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association.  Farm  Bureau 
member.    Director,  U.  S.  G.  G. 

Robt.  Peterson,  Oswego,  111.,  1  yr., 
41,785  votes.  Director  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association:  Member,  Farm 
Bureau. 

H.  L.  Keefe,  Nebraska,  1  yr.,  41,785 
votes.  At  present  we  do  not  know  his 
past  connections. 

Frank  M.  Myers,  Ft.  Dodge,  la.,  2 
yrs.,  41,784  votes.  Former  manager 
of  Farmers  Elevator,  ex-secretary  of 
Iowa  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, ex-secretary  and  present  vice- 
president,  Farmers  National  Grain 
Dealers  Association,  first  secretary, 
U.  S.  G.  G. 

Chas.  B.  Steward,  Red  Cloud,  Neb., 
1  yr.,  41,665  votes.  Stockholder,  Farm- 
ers Union  Co-operative  Elevator  Co., 
member  Farmers  Union,  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

Chas.  R.  Finely,  Hoopeston,  111.,  1 
yr.,  40,488  votes.  Director,  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association. 

J.  K.  Mason,  Indiana,  2  yrs.,  39,607 
votes.  Member,  Farm  Bureau,  direc- 
tor, U.  S.  G.  G. 

T.  I.  Ferris,  Indiana,  1  yr.,  39,319 
votes.  Past  connections  unknown  to 
us  at  present. 

R.  A.  Cowles,  Bloomington,  111.,  1 
yr.,  39,020  votes.  Stockholder,  Barnes 
Grain  Co.,  Towanda.  Member,  Farm 
Bureau. 

Fred  A.  Mudge,  Peru,  111.,  2  yrs., 
22,848  votes.  Director,  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association.  Director,  U.  S. 
G.  G. 

J.  D.  Pancake,  Loveland,  Col.,  2 
yrs.,    22,844    votes.     President,  Col. 


State  Farm  Bureau.  Director,  U.  S. 
G.  G.    Director,  Col.  Farmers  Union. 

H.  C.  Lau,  Tracy,  Minn.,  1  yr., 
22,429  votes.  President,  Farmers  Co- 
operative Elevator  Co.  Member,  Farm 
Bureau. 

A.  L.  Middleton,  Eagle  Grove,  la., 
2  yrs.,  22,429  votes.  Prominent  work- 
er in  state  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation, president,  American  Co-op- 
erative Publishing  Co.  Member,  Farm 
Bureau.   Director,  U.  S.  G.  G. 

W.  B.  Jesse,  Supply,  Okla.,  2  yrs., 
22,429  votes.  President,  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association.  Member, 
Farmers  Union  and  Farm  Bureau. 

F.  0.  Peterson,  Kansas,  2  yrs., 
22,429  votes.    Not  known  to  us. 

R.  N.  Clark,  Illinois,  1  yr.,  20,583 
votes.  Member,  Farm  Bureau.  Di- 
rector, U.  S.  G.  G. 

Hans  Georgeson,  of  North  Dakota, 
was  also  elected  director,  but  it  was 
found  he  was  ineligible,  and  A.  G. 
Burgeson  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

 AC  J  

DIRECTORS   UNITED  IN 
FIRST  MEETING 


Immediate  Steps  Taken  to  Start  Sales 
Company 


Harmony  marked  the  first  meeting 
of  the  new  board  of  directors  which 
was  held  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  convention  Friday  afternoon. 
It  was  possible  to  attend  to  pertinent 
matters  as  a  quorum  was  present  con- 
sisting of  C.  H.  Gustafson,  J.  T.  Belk, 
Frank  M.  Myers,  W.  R.  Crowther,  C. 
B.  Steward,  J.  K.  Mason,  T.  I.  Ferris, 
J.  D.  Pancake,  H.  C.  Law,  A.  L.  Mid- 
dleton and  W.  B.  Jesse.  P.  A.  Mudge 
was  called  from  the  convention  on 
business  matters  and  could  not  attend 
the  board  meeting  as  well  as  P.  E. 
Donnell  who  was  called  home  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  convention.  H.  L. 
Keefe  of  Nebraska,  and  F.  O.  Peter- 
son of  Kansas,  new  directors  who  did 
not  attend  the  convention,  could  not 
reach  Chicago  in  time  for  the  meeting 
Friday,  and  therefore  were  not  noti- 
fied. 

One  of  the  first  actions  taken  by  the 
new  board  was  the  unanimous  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Gustafson  as  President, 
J.  K.  Mason  of  Indiana  as  first  vice- 
president  and  Mr.  Myers  as  Secretary. 
Wm.  J.  Church  of  North  Dakota,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  minority  in  the 
convention,  appeared  before  the  board 
on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  A.  G. 
Burgeson  and  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed North  Dakota  unit  system 
which  was  submitted  in  the  convention 
too  late  to  be  considered  by  the  proper 
committee.  Upon  investigation  of  rec- 
( Continued  on  page  31) 
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BANK  CLEAR- 
/.  GENERAL     I  N  G  S,  showing 

DTTarATCQQ  the  total  turnover 

rSUdII\rLDO  of  all  business,  as 

recorded  by  the  amount  of  checks 
passing  through  the  banks  outside  of 
New  York  City,  are  increasing,  show- 
ing increasing  business. 

INTEREST  RATES,  are  dropping 
from  a  high  of  10%  on  30-90  day 
notes  in  New  York  in  February,  1920 
to  4%%  today.  This  also  forecasts 
greater  business  activity. 

SHARES  traded  in  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  have  had  a  good 
increase  since  the  low  of  July.  Inas- 
much as  90%  of  the  traders  are  bulls 
at  heart,  it  shows  a  belief  in  better 
business. 

STOCKS  have  maintained  a  steady, 
consistent  rise  since  September.  They 
are  now  at. a  higher  level  than  they 
have  been  since  September,  1920. 

IRON  ORE  OUTPUT  has  increased 
steadily  since  the  low  of  July.  It  is 
now  at  about  the  same  monthly  level 
as  March,  1921,  with  the  difference 
that  then  it  was  steadily  dropping, 
and  now  steadily  increasing.  This 
forecasts  increased  activity  in  the 
Steel  Trade,  the  third  largest  industry 
in  the  country. 

HIDE  PRICES  have  had  a  steady 
rise  from  13c  (N.Y.)  to  18c.  This 
shows  increased  demand  for  belting, 
which  forecasts  increased  manufac- 
turing activity.  It  also  shows  that 
people  are  slowly  becoming  more  pros- 
perous.   "You  can  tell  a  man's  pros- 


BRADSTREET'S  PRICE  INDEX,  a 

record  of  the  average  closing  prices 
of  106  different  commodities  such  as 
oil,  food  products,  building  material, 
etc.,  etc.,  has  risen  steadily  but  con- 
sistently. It  shows  increases  in  the 
price  of  raw  materials  to  more  than 
offset  the  decreases  being  made  in 
finished  products,  therefore  showing 
the  farmers,  as  producers  of  raw  ma- 
terials, as  returning  to  prosperity. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDI- 
TIONS, then,  show  a  better  tone,  with 
a  decidedly  more  optimistic  outlook 
for  the  future.  Had  the  price  of 
wheat  been  made  alone  by  G.  B.  C, 
the  low  would  have  been  reached  and 
the  turn  made  last  September.  The 
rise  would  have  been  steady  -  since 
then.  But  the  price  of  wheat  is  not 
made  alone  on  Business  Conditions. 

WORLD  WHEAT 
//.   WHEAT       IMPORT  RE- 

moFrrnr  QUIREMENT  S 
MAKKh  J  PAL,-  this  year  are  656 

million  bushels, 
with  Europe,  in- 
cluding Russia,  needing  560  million 
bushels  and  ex-European  countries 
needing  96  million  bushels,  according 
to  Broomhall.  The  average  rate  of 
consumption  of  wheat  in  Egland,  or 
United  Kingdom,  this  year  is  5,316,- 
000  bushels,  compared  to  5,432,000 
bushels  last  year  and  5,592,000  bushels 
in  1912-13,  showing  a  decreased  con- 
sumption in  Europe. 

AVAILABLE  WHEAT  EXPORTS 
he  figures,  are  also  656,000,000 
bushels,  or  exactly  the  same  as  re- 
quirements, with  very  small  carry- 


TORS 


over.  Our  estimate  is  for  680,000,- 
000  bushels  available  for  exports,  but 
either  is  an  extremely  close  adjust- 
ment of  supplies  to  needs. 

THE  U.  S.  VISIBLE  SUPPLY  is 
rapidly  dropping,  it  having  reached  its 
peak,  in  October,  of  65  million  bushels 
compared  to  a  high  in  1920  of  only 
50  millions,  and  on  March  11,  the  visi- 
ble was  41,868,000  bushels  compared 
to  28,799,000  bushels  last  year.  We 
ace  now  in  the  period  where  the  visible 
will  drop  rapidly  away  until  July. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  VISI- 
BLE SUPPLY  goes  exactly  opposite 
the  U.  S.;  that  is,  when  our  visible 
is  low,  theirs  is  high,  and  vice  versa. 
For  instance,  in  1920,  our  visible 
reached  its  low  point  in  the  week  end- 
ing July  22,  and  theirs  was  high  the 
following  week.  Ours  reached  its  high 
point  in  the  week  of  December  16,. 
theirs  the  low  in  the  following  week. 
A  variation  of  one  month  ensued  this 
year  when  their  high  was  reached  in 
June,  our  low  in  July  despite  the 
early  movement  of  wheat  from  the 
farms.  Evidently  the  British  wait 
until  our  visible  is  high  and  theirs 
is  low,  because  they  reached  their 
lowest  point  of  visible  supply  in  the 
first  part  of  December,  this  year, 
which  was  right  following  the  peak 
of  our  visible  and  at  the  low  point 
in  wheat  prices.  Tremendous  ship- 
ments have  now  built  their  visible  up, 
although  it  is  still  under  last  years, 
the  floating  and  U.  K.  visible  supply 
being  70,200,000  bushels  compared  to 
72,400,000  last  year. 

Would  you  like  for  us  to  publish 


perity  by  his  shoes.' 

General  Business  and  the  Price  of  Wheat 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS 
LINE  is  made  up  of  a 
combination  of  Bank 
Clearings  outside  of 
New  York  City.  Iron  Ore 
output,  Hide  Prices, 
Bradstreet's  Price  Index, 
Stock  Prices,  and  num- 
ber of  shares  traded  in 
on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

WHEAT  PRICE  LINE  is 
the  price  of  No.  2  Hard 
Winter  Wheat 

We  caution  you  that,  al- 
though wheat  has  been 
following  the  trend  of 
the  line  of  General  Bus- 
iness during  the  past 
two  years,  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so. 


Forecast:    All  indications  point  to  an  increase  in  Business  this  Spring. 
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charts  shewing  how  the  TJ.  S.  and  U. 
K.  work  opposite  each  other T 

U.  S.  STOCKS  OF  WHEAT  in  coun- 
try mills  and  elevators  March  1,  were 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  being  72,564,000  bushels, 
the  smallest  quantity  in  10  years,  bar- 
ring 1918,  (the  year  following  the 
small  crop  of  1917).  Average  stocks 
during  the  past  five  years  were  91,- 
000,000  bushels. 

CROP  CONDITION  REPORTS  are 
at  such  wide  variance  that  no  correct 
esimate  can  be  given  until  the  Gov- 
ernment report  comes  out  about  the 
10th  of  April.  The  wheat  belt,  in 
fact  the  entire  country,  has  had  great 
quantities  of  rainfall  and  snow,  which 
should  help  much.  However,  the  big 
question  is  whether  Kansas  and  south- 
west wheat  was  too  far  gone  to  come 
back  and  make  a  crop. 

EUROPE  is  slowly  recovering,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  advice  that  we 
can  secure.  E.  F.  Rosenbaum  says 
they  will  have  enough  money  to  pay 
for  food,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  have  credit  to  purchase  other 
necessities.  Broomhall  says,  "The 
great  point  in  favor  of  continued  good 
buying  is  the  certainty  that  much 
wheat  is  wanted,  both  here  (England) 
and  on  the  continent;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Ger- 
many hesitates  to  go  on  buying  in 
face  of  a  further  sharp  decline  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  mark,  while 
Austria  is  even  in  worse  plight,  and 
Italy  must  find  the  payment  of  over- 
seas wheat  a  great  financial  strain." 
However,  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy  have  received  more  wheat  to- 
date  than  they  did  last  year,  in  fact 
it  has  been  France  and  Spain  which 
have  received  less  than  last  year.  Re- 
ceipts to-date  are  within  8  million 
bushels  for  all  importing  countries  of 
what  they  were  last  year. 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  CONDI- 
TIONS, however,  are,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  persistently,  in  a  bad 
way,  and  they  are  having  their  effect 
on  wheat  prices.  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  according  to  a  copyrighted 
article  from  John  Steele  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  "particularly  wants  to 
make  a  success  of  the  (Genoa)  con- 
ference because  he  feels  that  the  sit- 
uation in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
is  far  worse  than  the  peoples  of  the 
country  realize.  He  is  genuinely 
frightened  by  the  glimpse  of  the  fi- 
nancial abyss  at  the  edge  of  which 
he  believes  that  all  of  Europe  is  hesi- 
tating and  also  he  is  alarmed  by  the 
inactive  and  happy  go  lucky  way  in 
which  the  various  countries  are  view- 
ing the  situation. 

"What  he  fears  is  the  collapse  of 
Germany,  which  would  pull  down  first 
France,  and  then  the  other  countries 


into  international  bankruptcy  and 
repudiation,  destroying  values,  ruin- 
ing the  middle  classes  and  causing 
universal  unemployment." 

POLITICAL  UNREST  IN  INDIA 
and  South  Africa,  which  unsettled  the 
world's  markets  and  caused  a  bad 
break  in  sterling,  have  also  affected 
prices. 

'FOREIGN  WINTER  WHEAT 
CONDITIONS  show  that  on  the  re- 
duced acreage  so  far  reported,  condi- 
tions are  variable.  Poland,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Spain,  France,  and  Belgium 
sowed  30,025,000  acres  this  year  com- 
pared to  33,135,000  last,  or  a  decrease 
of  9.4%.  U.  K.  growing  conditions 
are  fairly  favorable.  France  and  Bel- 
gium went  in  in  somewhat  the  same 
conditions  as  we  did,  very  dry,  but 
recent  rains  have  helped.  Poland  ana 
Italy  the  same.  African  conditions 
are  favorable,  while  in  India  exces- 
sive rains  have  hindered.  In  Japan, 
conditions  have  been  favorable. 

IN  THE  "CONTRACT"  MARKETS, 

Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis,  wheat 
stocks  decreased  from  21,673,000 
bushels  on  February  25  to  21,217,000 
bushels  March  11.  Total  stocks  of 
grain,  however,  increased  slightly  to 
86,828,000  bushels  compared  to  85,- 
810,000  bushels  on  February  25th. 

VERY  RAPID  PRICE  FLUCTUA- 
TIONS are  to  be  expected  for  the 
time  being,  with  little  prospect  for 
a  good  advance  until  some  of  the 
bullish  theories  commence  to  ma- 
terialize. What  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  wheat  producers  is  in  doubt 
just  at  the  moment,  although  before 
many  weeks  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
crop  scare  of  no  mean  proportion 
,  which  may  stampede  Europe  into 
buying  new  hard  and  red  winter  wheat 
for  deferred  shipment  on  a  broad 
scale,  and  bring  about  a  sharp  up- 


turn in  values.  Germany  has  already 
bought  quite  a  little  new  hard  and  red 
winter  for  July  and  August  shipment, 
part  of  which  was  sold  at  10c  over 
Chicago  July,  f.  o.  b.  the  Gulf. 
 AC  J  -' 


THE  HUGE  VIS- 
///.  CORN  IBLE  SUPPLY  of 

a  »rr»  r\A  TC  corn  and  oats'  50 
AND  VAlb        million    and  60 


FACTORS 


million  respect- 
ively, is  acting  as 
an  awful  damper  on  prices.  This  is 
the  largest  visible  on  record,  while 
the  domestic  and  foreign  demand  has 
fallen  off  considerably  and  the  pres- 
sure on  the  futures  is  becoming  more 
pronounced.  This  has  more  than  off- 
set the  material  falling  off  in  the 
movement  of  corn  from  the  interior 
to  terminal  markets. 

FOREIGN  CORN  STARCH  demand 
has  let  up,  and  there  is  a  slower  call 
for  corn  products  of  all  kinds  except 
for  grits  which  are  wanted  for  Rus- 
sian relief  purposes.  This  situation 
was  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue. 

THE  FUTURE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
CORN  is,  to  us,  optimistic.  With 
wheat  prices  up  above  the  percentage 
level  of  corn,  and  with  the  action  of 
the  Farm  Bureaus  to  curtail  corn 
planting,  we  expect  a  big  increase 
in  spring  wheat  acreage  and  a  re- 
duction in  corn  acreage.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  there  has  been 
an  overproduction,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  talking  about  getting  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  a  product  when  there  is 
too  much  of  it  on  the  market.  This 
will  all  reduce  acreage  next  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  farmer  in  the 
country  is  breeding  sows,  and  this 
means  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand  for  corn  next  fall.  Europe 
will  not  take  our  corn,  but  this  will 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Where  We  Are,   Where  We  Ought  To  Be, 
How  To  Get  There 

The  Indiana  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Decide  for  Better  Crop  and  Grain  Statistics 


A GOOD  story  is  told  of  a  colored 
gentleman  driving  a  slow  mule 
on  the  way  to  New  Orleans. 
The  driver  was  patient,  extremely  pa- 
tient and  the  mule  was  slow,  ex- 
tremely slow.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  slowest  mules  ever  known.  About 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  driver 
asked  a  fellow  darky,  whom  he  met, 
this  question.  "How  far  is  it  to  New 
Orleans?"  "How  far  to  New  Or- 
leans?" said  the  stranger.  "About 
twelve  miles."  "All  right,  thank  you, 
giddap,  Rastus."  About  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  he  met  another  gen- 
tleman. He  asked  the  same  question 
of  him.  "How  far  is  it  to  New  Or- 
leans?" The  gentleman  answered, 
"about  twelve  miles."  "Twelve  miles, 
well,  is  that  so?  I  do  say.  Giddap, 
Rastus."  Along  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  met  another  gen- 
tleman, this  time  a  colonel  with  a 
broad  white  hat.  "Colonel,"  said  the 
darky,  "please,  sir,  can  you  tell  me 
how  far  it  is  to  New  Orleans?"  "Yes," 
said  the  colonel  stopping  his  car, 
"about  12  miles."    "12  miles,"  said 

the  darky,  "well  I'll  be  !  Anyhow, 

we're  holding  our  own.  Giddap,  Ras- 
tus, we're  holding  our  own." 

The  Indiana  Association  is  more 
than  holding  its  own.  It  has  shown 
a  nice  increase  in  membership  during 
the  past  year.  The  elevators  are  hold- 
ing their  own,  even  though  some  of 
them  have  lost  money.  They  are  still 
financially  sound  and  increasing  their 
possibilities  for  greater  things  in  the 
future. 

Jos.  Minch  of  Chalmers  was  unfortu- 
nately detained  and  only  able  to  be 
at  the  convention  the  last  half  day. 
In  his  absence,  Chas.  Barracks  of 
Frankton,  the  vice-president,  presided 
very  nicely.  Of  course,  Secretary 
McCollum  was  on  the  job  all  the  while 
and  kept  things  from  dragging,  get- 
ting dull  or  going  sideways.  The  pro- 
gram was  carried  about  as  printed,  the 
only  absentee  being  Mr.  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  speak  on  livestock  market- 
ing. The  big  hole  which  he  made  in 
the  program  was  partially  plugged  up 
by  the  writer  who  was  in  a  position  to 
tell  the  delegates  something  of  the 
plans  so  far  developed  for  the  co- 
operative marketing  of  livestock  in 
the  terminal  markets.  That  was  what 
they  were  interested  in.  This  talk 
came  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  first  day. 

I  cannot  go  into  detail  regarding 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  because 


I  was  not  there  myself.  When  I  came 
in,  Mr.  Mason  of  Indianapolis,  or- 
ganizer for  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  was 
answering  the  questions  which  had 
been  propounded  to  him  in  writing  by 
one  famous  opposer  of  farmers  ele- 
vators in  Indiana,  Mr.  Riley  of  In- 
dianapolis. Mr.  Mason  answered  the 
questions  as  well  as  he  could.  Some 
of  them  were  unanswerable,  of  course, 
but  in  the  main  his  answers  were  sat- 
isfactory to  the  delegates.  Mr.  Ma- 
son's explanation  of  the  development 
of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  up  to  date  was  the 
same  as  we  have  frequently  published 
as  it  was  given  by  the  other  officers 
and  organizers  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  in 
the  other  states.  The  Convention  took 
no  action  on  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  pre- 
ferring, I  think,  to  wait  a  little  to  see 
what  program  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  might 
offer  at  their  annual  meeting,  March 
21st  and  22nd. 


WHERE  WE  ARE,  WHERE 
WE  OUGHT  TO  BE, 
HOW   TO  GET 
THERE 

Mr.  McCollum  has  assigned  me  a 
peculiar  subject  to  talk  on.  I  give  him 
credit  for  originating  it.  Strange,  I 
never  thought  of  it  before  in  just  that 
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way  but  Mac  seems  to  think  of  a  lot 
of  things  that  nobody  ever  thought  of 
before.  The  subject  was  this,  "The 
Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers, 
where  we  are,  where  we  ought  to  be, 
and  how  to  get  there."  Every  idea 
that  comes  to  a  man  is  good  when  it 
is  new.  Sometimes  on  later  study, 
it  develops  weaknesses  that  he  can- 
not see  at  first,  but  so  far  this  subject 
holds  water. 

I.  Where  are  we?  We  are  located 
at  5,217  stations  in  the  grain  belt.  We 
have  invested  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
our  elevator  property.  We  market  six 
hundred  million  bushels  or  more,  of 
grain  annually.  This  makes  us  the 
dominating  influence  in  the  business 
of  buying  grain  at  the  country  sta- 
tions in  the  surplus  grain  producing 
belt  of  the  United  States.  We  are  the 
strongest  farmers  organization  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  only  or- 
ganization that  has  started  with  noth- 
ing, grown  stronger  each  year  and 
survived  all  attacks  from  without  or 
within  for  a  generation.  That's  where 
we  are.   READ  IT  AGAIN. 

II.  Where  we  should  be.  We  should 
become  in  the  next  few  years  the  dom- 
inating influence  in  the  terminal  mar- 
keting of  grain  and  in  export. 

III.  How  shall  we  get  there?  The 
answer  to  this  is — First — Hold  what 
we  have.  Take  care  of  our  elevators 
in  good  shape  because  they  are  the 
foundation  for  the  future.  Secondly — 
Keep  going.  We  move  as  slow  as  the 
darky's  mule  in  the  minds  of  some 
people,  but  we  will  arrive  eventually  if 
we  keep  going.  Back  up  our  terminal 
selling  agencies  which  we  already 
have. 

In  Indiana  we  have  the  Steinhart 
Grain  Company.  Give  it  support.  We 
must  keep  our  feet  warm  and  our 
heads  cool.  Make  haste  slowly.  Make 
every  step  safe  and  sure.  Avoid  any 
thought  of  monopoly.  Operate  eco- 
nomically. Devote  our  best  thought 
and  energy  to  efficiency.  Keep  the 
grafters  out.  Remember  the  other 
fellow — he  is  an  American  citizen  too, 
and  regardless  of  what  he  tries  to 
give  us,  let  us  give  him  a  square  deal. 
Keep  out  of  politics  and  keep  politics 
out  of  our  associations. 

Here  and  there,  there  may  be  a  fail- 
ure of  an  elevator,  but  another  will 


spring  up  to  take  its  place.  Surely 
we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
terminal  markets  in  due  time  exactly 
what  we  have  accomplished  at  the 
country  station.  We  must  do  it  by 
about  the  same  method  that  the  other 
fellow  does  it  because  he  has  discov- 
ered through  competition  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  He  does  it  the  easi- 
est way  and  therefore  the  right  way. 

I  need  not  say  that  we  must  have 
money.  We  must  have  leaders  who 
are  honest,  efficient  and  who  have  real 
cooperation  in  their  hearts. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

I  think  I  enjoyed  the  Indiana  Con- 
vention more  than  any  other  conven- 
tion I  attended  this  year.  One  reason 
why  I  did  was  because  I  got  more 
subscriptions  than  at  some  of  the 
others.  Another  reason  was  because 
everybody  was  in  good  spirits  towards 
the  association  and  the  publications. 
I  did  not  have  any  fight  on.  If  there 
is  anything  that  takes  the  sap  out  of  a 
manager  of  a  cooperative  company  it 
is  the  job  of  defending  the  company 
against  its  own  stockholders.  Every 
farmer  who  is  a  member  of  a  farm- 
ers elevator  company  and  votes  to 
have  his  manager  do  a  certain  thing 
should  stand  back  of  him  in  the  thing 
he  does  or  tries  to  do  and  help  him 
along.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a 
local  elevator  company,  a  state  as- 
sociation or  any  other  cooperative 
venture  can  be  made  a  success. 

Not  the  least  reason  for  enjoying 
the  Indiana  Convention  was  the  boob 
quartet.  They  were  sure  boobs — but, 
oh,  how  they  could  sing.  Could  they 
tell  stories  ?  Oh,  boy,  and  clean  ones 
too,  and  funny.  The  delegates  will 
never  get  through  thanking  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Wabash  for  the  good  entertain- 
ment he  gave  them  and  the  feed. 
Little  green  onions.  Think  of  it! 
And  at  10  o'clock  at  night  to  put  the 
sleep  into  a  tired  nerve.  Good  cof- 
fee! Now  I  can  just  hear  some  fel- 
low out  in  Nebraska  who  reads  this 
say,  "onions  and  coffee — some  lunch." 
But  we  had  a  whole  feed.  Cafeteria 
style  with  meat,  bread  and  butter, 
potatoes,  beans,  cheese,  pickles,  etc. 
After  the  supper,  more  music,  free 
pool  tables,  singing  and  story  telling. 
To  a  lot  of  tired  farmers,  the  Elks 
Club  was  the  "end  of  a  perfect  day." 

NEW  SEED  LAW  OF 
INDIANA 

An  important  feature  of  the  second 
day  of  the  convention  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  seed  law  of  In- 
diana. The  discussion  of  the  new 
seed  law  of  Indiana  by  Mr.  Edgar 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


Build  and 
Recommend 
Vitrified 
Tile  Bins 


Preston-Lansing  Tile  blocks  with  the  ship- 
lap  joint  make  stronger,  tighter  walls.  The 
"ship-lap"  joint — the  same  principle  used 
in  lumber — binds  tile  against  tile,  and  with 
the  twisted  steel  reinforcing  ties  the  entire 
structure  into  a  solid  unit  Special  flutings 
in  the  air  chambers  keep  the  cement  from 
slipping  while  hardening,  and  form  an  air- 
tight, water-tight  joint. 

Build  and  recommend  grain  storage  bins 
of  vitrified  tile  with  Preston-Lansing  "Ship- 
Lap"  Blocks  for  permanence  and  protection. 
Proof  against  fire,  water,  moisture,  frost, 
rats  and  vermin.    First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  today  for  special  folder  and  ask 
about  ©ur  engineering  service. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 

Dept.  414  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at 

New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Brazil,  Ind. ;  Uhrichsville,  O. ; 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 
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Tile  Grain  Bins  *J 

Another  Lot  of  Farm  Fanning  Mills 

at  50%  Discount  from  present  selling  prices.    Guaranteed.    Write  for  de- 
scription and  prices. 

FARMERS  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 
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Liens,  Taxes,  Liens,  Market  Cards,  Liens,  Grain  Storage, 
Liens,  Liens,  Liens  Were  The  Topics  of 
Discussion  at  the  North  Dakota 
Farmers  Elevator  Convention 


In  our  opinion,  the  purpose  of  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  conventions 
is  not  to  tell  how  the  poor  farmer  is 
down-trodden,  nor  to  tell  Europe  how 
to  "come  back"  nor  yet  to  tell  Con- 
gress how  to  regulate  the  length  of 
skirts.  The  purpose  of  these  Farmers 
Elevator  association  conventions  is  to 
bring  grain  marketing  problems  be- 
fore the  farmers  and  the  managers  of 
their  elevators,  and  to  endeavor  to 
solve  those  problems.  As  such,  North 
Dakota  held  a  most  interesting  con- 
vention. 

It  was  when  the  managers  took 
charge  of  the  sessions  that  the  real 
subjects  were  discussed.  Hedging 
was  the  first  subject  touched  on,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  managers 
of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors that  it  was  much  safer  for  the 
companies  to  hedge  every  bushel  of 
grain  they  purchased  than  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  rapidly  changing  mar- 
kets. "If  you  have  anything  to  hedge, 
hedge  it.  If  you  don't  have  anything 
to  hedge,  don't  hedge  it,"  was  their 
way  of  distinguishing  between  using 
the  hedge  as  a  protection  and  the 
privilege  of  hedging  as  a  speculation. 

Considerable  discussion  centered 
about  the  protection  of  purchases,  in 
small  lots,  of  flax  and  the  sale  of 
stored  flax;  but  it  was  stated  that 
flax  could  be  sold  in  100  bushel  lots 
which  would  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion for  small  lots  such  as  are  fre- 
quent in  this  commodity. 

One  manager  stated  that  the  eleva- 
tors in  his  town  turn  all  of  the  flax 
over  to  one  concern  so  that  it  could 
be  handled  more  advantageously. 


North  Dakota 
Storage  laws  compel  stor- 
age and  limit  the 
price  that  may  be  charged  for  it.  The 
managers  say  this  charge  is  too 
small.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
to  refuse  to  store  grain.  


Taxes  on 
Stored  Grain 


Paying  taxes  on 
stored  grain  waa 
a  sore  point  of 
discussion.  It  was 
declared  that  the  taxes  must  be  paid 
by  the  elevator,  but  that  in  settling, 
these  could  be  deducted  along  with  the 
storage  and  other  handling  charges.  ^ 

The    liens  on 
Liens,  Liens,      grain,     as  pre- 
scribed   by  the 
Liens  laws  0f  North  Da- 

kota, subject  the  managers  to  being 
a  sort  of  collector  of  bad  accounts. 
The  thresher  has  a  lien  above  liens. 
The  farmer  delivering  the  grain  may 
have  a  debt  standing  against  it  jfor 
seed,  and  the  manager,  in  case  he  set- 
tles for  the  grain  without  knowing 
this,  is  obliged  to  pay  off  this  lien 
also.  There  may  be  a  labor  lien  and 
then  there  is  the  landlord's  lien;  and 
possibly  a  mortgage. 

The  county  officials  are  under  obli- 
gations to  send  a  list  of  the  liens 
and  mortgages  from  week  to  week,  as 
they  are  filed  to  protect  the  grain 
man  against  these  difficulties,  but 
even  then  there  is  a  possible  chance 
of  a  slip  which  makes  it  hard  to  know 
"who  owes  who,"  as  one  of  the  man- 
agers put  it. 


Terminal 


In  his  annual  re- 
p  o  r  t,  Secretary 
Must  Finance    P.  A.  Lee  dwelt 

with  strong  em- 
Local  Before      phasis  on  finan- 
.  cing  the  local  ele- 

Entertng  vators.    He  said: 

"We   cannot  re- 
frain from  again 
Markets  calling  attention 

to  the  fact  that 
where  farmers 
elevator  companies  each  year  drain 
their  treasury  to  pay  handsome  divi- 
dends, it  will  be  impossible  to  con- 
sider any  terminal  marketing  agency 
or  terminal  elevator  or  exporting 
agency.  If  the  farmers  elevator  com- 
panies of  this  state  had  not  paid  any 
dividends  during  the  last  ten  years, 
we  would  have  had  no  failures  of 
farmers  elevator  companies  —  no 
money  stringency  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  grain,  and  we  believe  that 
90%  -  of  the  elevators  of  the  state 
would  today  be  independent  finan- 
cially and  would  need  to  borrow  but 
very  little  money  with  which  to  do 
business.  This,  in  turn,  would  make 
for  larger  profits  and  would  also  en- 
able the  farmers  elevators  at  this  time 
to  take  proper  steps  to  organize  ter- 
minal commission  companies  to  sell 
their  own  grain,  build  terminal  eleva- 
tors and  thus  follow  their  own  pro- 
duct as  near  to  the  consumer  as  would 
be  humanly  possible.  As  it  is,  it  is 
■the  secretary's  opinion  that  we  must 
have  patience  until  we  have  become 
independent  ourselves  before  con- 
sidering the  possibilities  of  entering 
the  terminal  marketing  field." 


The  Boy  Scout  Band  of  Devils  Lake,  No.  Dak. 
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Association 
Benefits 


Most  companies 
these  days  bond 
their  manager.  It 
is  a  protection  to 
the  company,  and  also  a  good  recom- 
mendation for  the  manager.  These 
bonds  usually  cost  from  $7  to  $15  per 
thousand,  but  all  of  the  associations 
have  grouped  together,  placed  a 
blanket  bond  through  the  National 
association,  and  secure  them  for  $3 
per  thousand.  North  Dakota's  report 
showed  60  companies  carrying  bonds 
in  the  state  association,  with  a  total 
protection  of  $264,500.  This  costs  the 
companies  a  total  of  $881.50,  or  a  sav- 
ing over  old  bonding  rates  of  $3,150 
annually. 

North  Dakota  also  has  a  connection 
with  a  fire  insurance  company,  where- 
by the  state  secretary  is  made  its 
agent.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  re- 
duction in  insurance  rates  as  these 
matters  are  closely  regulated  by  laws. 
But  instead  of  boosting  the  state  as- 
sociation dues  up  to  five  or  ten  dollars 
per  farmer  stockholder,  as  might  be 
necessary  if  the  association  were  to 
do  all  that  it  desires,  many  of  the 
farmers  elevators  are  helping  to  pay 
him  a  salary  by  placing  their  insur- 
ance through  him.  In  this  way,  they 
make  a  saving  through  their  annual 
dues.  Enough  money  could  be  raised 
by  these  insurance  premiums  to  per- 
mit the  state  secretary  to  do  all  of 
the  business  of  the  association  as  a 
sideline,  with  very  little  dues,  if  all  of 
the  companies  were  to  place  their  in- 
surance through  him. 

Twelve  freight  claims  were  collected 
for  members  during  the  year,  and 
others  are  on  file.  Efforts  were  made 
at  collective  purchasing,  but  so  far 
they  have  not  resulted  satisfactorily. 
However,  the  secretary  is  working  on 
the  collective  purchasing  of  coal  and 
bindertwine,  and  in  this  he  should 
have  the  hearty  support  of  managers 
and  directors  alike,  as  well  as  the 
stockholders.  It  is  by  building  up  a 
big  business  that  the  competitive 
salesmen  and  the  lower  prices  are 
lured  to  the  office.  If  the  state  secre- 
tary can  offer  you  the  same  prices 
for  the  same  quality  of  goods,  as  a 
starter,  that  will  augur  well  for  lower 
prices  when  the  business  is  built  up  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  factories  to 
bid  for  the  business. 

E.    P.    Page  of 
Attempting  to    Leeds   gave  im- 
pressions  of  his 
Fix  the  Wheat  attendance  at  the 
Agricultural  Con- 
Price  ference  at  Wash- 

ington.  "The 
wheels  of  industry  will  never  run 
smoothly  again  until  the  buying 
power  of  the  farmer  is  returned  to 
him,"  said  Mr.  Page.  He  lauded  Mr. 
Wallace  and  the  Agricultural  Corn- 


One  of  the  250,000  who  provide  Bell  Service. 

„  At  Your  Service 

Imagine  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  United  States.  Imagine 
it  criss-crossed  with  telephone  #wires  or  underground  cables 
connecting  every  city,  town  and  hamlet.  Imagine  these  wires 
reaching  nearly  14,000,000  destinations — in  city  homes  and 
offices  and  in  2,500,000  farmhouses. 

Imagine  all  this  and  your  vision  is  still  short  of  the  truth 
regarding  the  Bell  System.  A  telephone  at  your  elbow,  a 
wire  circuit  to  your  farthest  neighbor.  Apparatus  which  em- 
bodies the  latest  developments  of  an  army  of  trained  scientists. 
The  picture  is  still  incomplete. 

In  every  center  of  population  is  a  telephone  exchange  and 
an  organization  of  skilled  workers  to  give  life  to  the  nation- 
wide facilities  of  communication.  Every  circuit  must  be  tested; 
every  inch  of  wire  watched  and  kept  in  repair;  every  switch- 
board operated  day  and  night. 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  the  new  construction  to  meet 
the  increasing  needs  of  the  telephone-using  public.  Every 
day,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  thousands  of 
crews  of  linemen  and  cablemen,  and  installers  of  every  kind 
of  telephone  equipment,  carry  on  this  work  with  the  continued 
growth  of  the  nation. 

"  Bell  System  ** 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

^"MJ    One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


"PIGS  IS  PIGS" 

And  they  will  try  to  root  their 
way  through  any  fence  ever 
built  —  but     they     can't  —  if 
Decatur  fence.    Made  for  every  farm  use 
See  your  dealer  for  Decatur  Fence 
or  write  us  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DECATUR 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Box  78-N  Decatur,  III. 
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Lice-Proof  Nests 


QUICK  for  Catalog  and  our 

'  OFFER 

won't  costyoa  \  A 
hens  will*? 
pay  for  tuem  to 
More 


Get 
from 
20  to  60% 
more  Eggs,, 
have  healthier 
hens, make  more 
money  withtheE\ 
lasting  and  Sanitary 
KNUDSON.Galvanized " 
Steel  Lice  Proof  Nesta.  60,000 
in  use.  Costs  less  than  wood. 
Unlimited  guarantee.  Send  name  today  for  Special 
Offer  and  interesting  literature.  Also  prices  on  Poultry 
Fountains.  Brood  Coops  and  other  poultry  appliances. 

WRITE  TODAY!  Box  544 

SEAMAN-SCHUSKE  METAL  WORKS  CO..  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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If  ordered  together, 

_  Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water — copper 
tanks — double  walls — dear]  air 
_  space  —  double  glass  doors  — 
shipped  complete,  all  setup  ready  to  use. 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 
Made  of  California  Redwood— last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don  t  buy 
until  you  get  our  1922  catalog.  [2J 
WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.     Dept.  122  Racine,  Wis. 


BABY  CH IX— "LOWEST  PRICES" 
Full  blooded,  beat  laying  strains.  As- 
sortment Leghorns,  Box,  Beds,  Anconas, 
Mlnorcas.  Wyandottee,  Orpingtons.  We 
pay  postage.  Quick  delivery.  85%  de- 
livery. Free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
Universal  Baby  Chick  Co.,  Peoria.  Illinois 


MAKEYOURCROPSPAY 

Test  Your  Seejl  Before  Planting 
The  Gray- Way  Tests  Them  in  Your  Kitchen 


T?DE17.  This  Gray- Way  Seed  Tester  given  to  you 
rKEfEu  absolutely  free  with  three  subscriptions  at 
$1 .00  each  per  year  or  one  5  year  subscription  at  $3.00 
to  the  American  Cooperative  Journal.  Subscriptions 
must  be  new,  or  a  renewal  of  an  expired  subscription. 


Through  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  you  receive 
a  monthly  survey  of  crop, 
grain,  livestock  and  finance 
based  on  individual  reports 
from  thousands  of  Farmers 
Elevators,  Live  Stock  Ship- 
ping Association,  and  County 
Agents,  and  a  careful  analysis 
by   experts   of   reports  pub- 


lished by  Babson,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and 
others. 

You  are  told  not  only  what 
the  facts  are  in  word  and 
chart  but  you  are  given  in 
plain  language  the  effect  these 
world  conditions  are  likely  to 
have  on  the  prices  and  mar- 
kets. 


This  information  is  gleaned  and  interpreted 
at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars 

The  American  Co-operative  Journal 

Owned  by  Co-operative  Grain  and  Livestock  Shippers 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  HI. 


mittee  as  real  friends  of  the  farmer 
who  were  doing  all  that  could  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  situation  into  which 
he  has  been  forced. 

He  went  into  detail  about  his  ef- 
forts to  induce  the  conference  to  go 
on  record  asking  congress  to  fix  a 
price  for  wheat,  but  soon  learned  that 
such  a  thing  would  be  impractical  on 
account  of  the  opposition  to  it  by  the 
cotton  belt  and  tobacco  and  wool  sec- 
tions delegates  who  thought  that  if  a 
price  were  guaranteed  wheat  by  the 
government,  they  would  expect  a  like 
consideration  for  their  products.  Mr. 
Page  said  he  presented  his  arguments 
before  both  the  conference  and  the 
House  agricultural  committee,  but 
that  he  could  get  no  action  in  either. 
Congressmen  Young  and  Burtness  of 
North  Dakota  backed  him  up  in  the 
committee  with  his  request. 

  Members   of  the 


Asks  $2  Price  House  committee 
asked  him  what 
he  thought  would  be  a  fair  price  for 
wheat,  and  he  said  $2  at  Chicago  or 
$1.25  at  the  local  elevators.  Southern 
agricultural  men  informed  him  that 
if  Congress  should  fix  such  a  price, 
they  would  go  into  the  wheat  business 
as  they  did  during  the  war  when  the 
government  guaranteed  a  price,  with 
the  result  that  there  would  be  a  big 
wheat  surplus  in  the  country,  mean- 
ing lower  prices  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Page,  as  a  member  of  the  wheat 
committee  of  the  agricultural  confer- 
ence, said  he  attempted  to  put  over  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  reduction  of 
15  per  cent  in  wheat  acreage  in  order 
to  bring  up  the  price,  but  that  the 
committee  and  the  conference  reduced 
this  percentage,  thinking  15  per  cent 
was  too  much.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Henry  Wallace  with  whom  Mr. 
Page  consulted  on  the  question  of 
acreage,  opposed  the  15  per  cent  re- 
duction and  it  was  due  to  his  influ- 
ence, no  doubt,  that  the  percentage 
was.  lowered. 

Mosher  of  the 
Federal  Reserve 
Bank  at  St.  Paul 
spoke  on  financ- 
ing the  farmers. 
He  laid  part  of 
the  blame  for 
their  financial  condition  on  them- 
selves, because  they  did  not  protect 
themselves  as  did  the  apple  growers 
who  first  made  a  special  effort  to 
raise  a  superior  quality  of  fruit,  or- 
ganized solidly  to  protect  the,  price  and 
then  advertised.  As  a  consequence 
-the  apples  are  not  down  in  price  as 
are  grains.  He  also  declared  that 
there  should  be  more  diversified  farm- 
ing so  that  when  the  blow  fell  on  the 
price  of  one  commodity,  the  farmer 
would  not  feel  the  full  shock  of  the 
blow. 


Federal 
Reserve  and 
Farmers 
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Mr.  Mosher  said  he  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  production  of  32  North 
Dakota  crops  and  in  that  time  there 
had  only  been  two  failures.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  untouched  resources  of 
the  state,  and  said  that  there  are 
natural  resources  here  such  that  if  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  coming 
back  here  either  in  spirit  or  in  body 
in  fifty  years  from  now  he  would  ex- 
pect to  see  developed  a  powerful  em- 
pire. He  spoke  of  the  world  as  being 
a  big  family,  and  that  we  had  learned 
a  big  lesson  in  this  direction  through 
the  world  war,  that  not  one  part  of 
the  world  could  be  affected  without  af- 
fecting the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Speaking  of  the  Ninth  Federal  re- 
serve district  of  which  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative, he  said  that  it  is  distinctly 
agricultural,  and  that  the  raising  of 
corn,  wheat,  livestock  and  so  forth 
were  the  first  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 


Federal 


The  speaker  ex- 
plained the  sys- 


_  _  tem  of  extending 

Reserve  Credit  credit  to  the  Fed. 


System 


eral  Reserve 
bank's  clients.  H© 
said  that  there 
was  no  credit  extended  except  through 
a  member  bank  and  that  the  applica- 
tion had  to  be  made  through  this 
member  by  compliance  with  the  law 
governing  the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

He  explained  that  many  people  in 
the  Northwest  complain  of  Big  Busi- 
ness, but  he  did  not  know  what  would 
have  happened  in  this  Northwest  had 
it  not  been  for  Big  Business  during 
the  last  few  years.  Through  the  tele- 
graphic connections  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  frequently  $10,000,000 
of  credit  had  been  extended  and  the 
transaction  completed  between  places 
of  great  distance  apart  in  thirty  min- 
utes. The  gold  remained  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  books  through  a  process 
of  bookkeeping. 

He  said  that  the  opportunities  in 
the  Northwest  for  the  coming  crop 
are  likely  to  be  good  because  of  the 
destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  Southwest,  particu- 
larly in  Kansas. 

The  farmers  of 
Many  Are  the  Northwest 

should  be  encour- 

Losers  ased  and  forset 

the  hardships  of 
the  past  22  months.  The  losses  of  the 
farmers  were  not  the  only  losses.  The 
national  banks  of  the  United  States 
wrote  off  $176,000,000,  and  these 
banks,  all  told  an  amount  aggregating 
$400,000,000.  Large  stocks  of  goods 
and  supplies,  incident  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  commodities  suffered 
great  losses.  Our  Federal  Reserve 
bank  in  St.  Paul  set  up  a  depreciation 
of  $500,000  to  take  care  of  our  losses. 


THE.  average  cost 
of  a  "Camp" 
Grain  Elevator  is 
only  one  dollar  a  month. 
Write  today  and  get 
the  free  facts. 
Our  catalog  shows  com- 
plete line  of  Inside  and 
Portable  Elevators; 
best  ways  to  install 
and  illustrations  of  the 
famous  "Camp"  Jack. 

The  Only 
Hydraulic  Jack 
Made 

Sold  as  regular  equipment 
or  separately.  Fits  any 
style  or  make  elevator. 
Postal  brings  free  catalog 
and  tells  how  the  "Camp* 
costs  only  $  1  a  month. 
Write  for  prices: 

CAMP  MFG.  CO. 

WASHINGTON, 
ILL. 

Dept.  6 


LASTS 
10N6ER 

SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE 

LOOKS 
BETTER 

Durability,  combined  with 

i  neater  appearance  of  Square  Deal  Fence,  are  > 
'  features  that  have  made  this  popular  fence  the  choice 
F  the  majority  of  farm  owners, 
/Hade  of  Open  Hearth  Steel  wire,  heavily  galvanized.  It 
J  has  sturdy,  wavy  strand  wires  and  strong  picket-like  one 
I  piece  stay  wires,  securely  locked  at  every  joint  with  the  fa- 
mouB  Square  Deal  Knot.   It  won't  bag',  sag  ] 
or  buckle. 

FREE  to  Farm  Owners 

Write  for  free  Square  Deal  , 
Fence  Catalog- showing- various  J 
styles  and  telling  how  and 
why  Square  Deal  Fence  is  bet- 
ter and  cheaper.  We  will  al- 
so eend  you  free  Ropp's  New 
Calculator — one  of  the  handi- 
est books  on  the  farm.  Get 
both  books  FREE. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
t0>9  Industrial  Street 
Poor  la.  III. 


ONE  MAN  CAN  RUN  IT 


DO  YOUR  OWN  CEMENT  WORK  WITH  A 
LITTLE  WHIRLWIND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

Hand  and  power,  the  size  you  need  at  a 
price  you'd  like.  Work  done  in  one- 
flith  the  time.    Built  of  all  steel 
and  iron  like  the  $500  mixers 
but  simpler.    The  Leader  of 
Little  Mixers.  Perfect  work  in 
any  class  of  mixing.  Empties 
Clean,  Batch  of  about  3  cubic  ft. 
a  minute.  Only  practical  mixer 
for  farmer  or  contractor.  Sttltfo 
tin  guarantied  or  Monty  nfundtd.  Write 
for  circulars  or  order  from  this 
advertisement  to  avoid  delay 

THE  UTTIE  UMIRIWMD  MIXER  CO. 
451  Quid  |fa  |j  Crosse  VB. 


8  MEN  CAN'T  STICK  IT 


KILL  THEM  ALL 

Every  Rat  and  Mouse  easily  de- 
stroyed by  New  Discovery 
— Not    a  Poison 

Absolute  freedom  from  rats  and  mice  is 
now  assured  everyone.  No  more  trapping  and 
poisoning  just  a  few.  Clean  out  the  whole 
bunch,  old,  young,  big  and  little. 


Hick's  Rat  Killer  kills  every  rat  or  mouse 
on  your  place.  Most  wonderful  of  all  it  does 
not  harm  anything  but  rats,  mice,  gophers, 
and  other  rodents.  It  is  harmless  to  children, 
pets,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  can 
be  spread  anywhere  and  will  kill  only  rats 
and  mice.  This  death  bringing  disease  rapidly 
spreads  andl  quickly  destroys  all  the  rats  and 
mice.  There  is  no  smell  or  odor  for  they  run 
outside  for  water  and  die  away  from  the 
building. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Mr.  Hick  is  offering  everyone  troubled 
with  these  pests  the  chance  to  get  rid  of 
them  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  He  will  send 
three  large  double  strength,  one  dollar  bottles 
for  the  price  of  one.  You  keep  one  for  your- 
self ;  the  other  two  you  sell  to  your  neigh- 
bors at  one  dollar  each,  thus  getting  your 
own  free  and  in  addition  making  a  dollar 
profit.  Send  $1.00  today  (currency,  money 
order,  check,  etc.)  to  Chas.  M.  Hick  &  Co., 
Dept.  243,  1018  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
If  you  prefer,  send  no  money,  just  your  name 
and  address,  and  pay  postman  $1.00  and  post- 
age on  delivery.  If  after  two  weeks  trial  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Soil  Tested -/fee 


Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soiL  Test 
it  yourself.  We  send  all  necessary 
testing  materials  FREE — no  obli- 
gation.  Get  latest 
HOLDEN  Lime  and 
Phosphate  Distribu- 
tor price  today. 

TkeHOLDfNCOvlM. 

I«FT  IJ7 


<akhr 

raTuocI 

at) 
PRICE  I 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


521  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  


Fort  Brands 
Indiana 


Your  Only  Chance  Today  is  in  Being  a  Skilled  Man 

Learn  Electricity — Electricity  Needs  You.  We  will  train  you  at  home — all  facts,  no 
theories.  Electric  experts  earn  $15  to  $40  per  day.  What  is  your  future?  Age  or  lack 
of  experience  no.  drawback.  Write  for  free  book  containing  first  lesson  Today — NOW. 
It  is  your  one  big  opportunity — Most  reasonable  course  of  training  on  the  market  today. 

H  &  M  ELECTRICAL  WORKS 

512  Eighth  St.,  Lock  Box  160,  Dept.  N,  Sioux  City.  Ia. 
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Slate  Surfaced  Asphalt 
Roofing,  Red  or  Green 
Price  Per  Roll$2.10 

Long  or  short  nails  as  desired. 
No  extra  charge 

Our  highest  quality  asphalt  roofing. 
The  natural  crushed  slate  surfacing 
is  not  only  permanently  beautiful,  but 
ft  i fire  resisting,  weather-proof  and 
water  proof.  Burning  sparks  or 
brands  falling  on  this  roof  will 
not  cause  it  to  ignite  neither  will  fire 

TAKES  A  LOW  INSURANCE 
RATE^ AND  I S  APPRO VED  BY  THE 
FIRE  UNDERWRITERS. 
Each  roll  contains  108  square  feet  of 
roofing,  or  enough  to  cover  100  square 
feet  of  roof,  allowing  two  inch  lap 
S  the  seams.  The  roll  is  full  stand- 
ard weight  of  85  lbs.,  and  nails,  ce- 
ment, and  full  directions  are  furnished 
with  each  roll. 

If  you  want  any  other  kind  of  roofing 
or  "building  material  write  us  today 
and  we  will  forward  you  prices  and 
complete  information. 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  Cincinnati. 
Order  today. 

Special  No.  4  Concrete 
Batch  Mixer  On  Skids 
With  16  x  3  inch  Pulley 
$33.75 

Capacity,    2%    to    3     Width  over   all,  3% 

cubic  feet.  feet. 
Shoveling    height,    3     Speed*  pulley.  150 

Length   on    skids,    4     Gear  ratio,  5%  to  1. 

feet  Power     required,  1 

Height  over  all,   4%  H.P. 

feet 

Mixer  is  made  entirely  of  steel  and 
iron  and  is  designed  to  give  you  maxi- 
mum service  and  minimum  wear,  ihe 
frame  is  strong  angle  steel  and  the 
Drum  is  cone  shaped  to  give  best  re- 
sults. The  bottom  of  the  mixing  drum 
is  a  heavy  one  piece  casting,  and  the 
top  of  the  drum  is  heavy  steel.  The 
mixing  drum  is  carried  on  a  heavy 
cast  yoke,  and  is  perfectly  balanced, 
so  that  it  can  be  tilted  very  easily 
with  a  full  load. 

Each  machine  is  equipped  with  a  han- 
dle that  can  be  bolted  on  the  pulley 
so  that  it  can  be  run  by  hand  if  de- 
sired. 

Send  in  your  order  today  and  start 
your  concrete  work  at  once,  the  cost 
of  the  mixer  will  be  saved  many 
times  over  in  time  and  efficiency. 
Price  F.  O.  B.  IOWA  Factory.  Terms 
Check  with  order. 

Place  all  orders  through  your  FARM- 
ERS ELEVATOR,  if  possible. 

Farmers  National  Supply  Co. 

655  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 


A   number  of 
Banks  Stood      banks    of  the 
Northwest  have 

By  Farmer       s°ne  b™ke  4  ^1 
cause  they  tried 

to  stand  back  of  their  farmer  cus- 
tomers. They  extended  too  much 
credit.  Some  banks  remained  in  ex- 
istence through  borrowing  money 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  by  the 
banks  making  themselves  personally 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  banks  of  North  Da- 
kota lost  in  deposits  during  the  last 
two  years  $31,000,000.  . 

The  function  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  he  said,  is  to  take  care  of  the 
reserves  of  the  national  banks.  He 
stated  they  were  only  the  guardians 
of  these  reserves  and  the  only  loans 
made  are  short,  liquid  and  safe.  State 
banks  can  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities of  securing  funds  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  by  meeting  the  same 
conditions  as  are  required  of  the  na- 
tional banks. 

Mr.  Mosher  made  the  startling 
statement  that  the  borrowers  of  North 
Dakota  entailed  a  payment  of  interest 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000.  It  is 
proper  that  the  farmer  be  loaned  all 
he  ought  to  have,  but  it  would  be  like 
hanging  a  millstone  about  his  neck  to 
loan  him  too  much.  Liquidation  in 
the  country  districts  is  slow. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows: 
Directors — 
District  No.  1 

Ole  Seremgard,  Devils  Lake,  1  yr. 

L.  H.  Smith,  Easby,  2  yrs. 

A.  M.  Thompson,  Cogswell,  3  yrs. 
District  No.  2 

A.  E.  Kline,  Sterling,  1  yr. 

George  Knauss,  Hannaford,  2  yrs. 

J.  R.  Maddock,  Maddock,  3  yrs. 
District  No.  3 

C.  Sehultz,  Noonan,  1  yr. 

R.  W.  Patton,  Plaza,  2  yrs. 

L.  A.  Jacobson,  Zapp,  3  yrs. 
At  Large — 

R.  F.  Gunkelman,  Fargo,  1  yr. 

P.  A.  Lee,  Grand  Forks,  2  yrs. 

A.  A.  Lane,  Sherwood,  3  yrs. 

Upon  the  election 
Gunkelman  is  °f  the  board  of  di- 

rectors,  the  board 

New  President  retired  to  com- 
plete  their  organ- 
ization which  resulted  in  the  election 
from  their  number  for  President,  R.  F. 
Gunkelman,  Fargo;  George  Knauss, 
Hannaford,  Vice  President;  P.  A.  Lee, 
Grand  Forks,  Secretary-Treasurer.  At 
the  session  of  the  board  they  also  de- 
cided to  go  to  Minot  with  the  conven- 
tion next  year. 
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PUTTING  THE  WIN  IN 
WINAMAC 

He  is  little  in  stature,  but  so  force- 
ful in  his  business  that  nobody  calls 
him  a  small  fry.  His  real  name  is 
Herbert  Fry  and  Herbert  has  really 
put  the  Win  in  Winamac.  He  is  the 
manager  of  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company  at  Winamac,  In- 
diana, which  company  belongs  to  240 
enterprising,  successful  farmers.  Win- 
amac is  more  of  a  feeding  station 
than  a  grain  shipping  point.  There 
are  250  stations  in  Indiana.  Some 
of  them  can  well  afford  to  pattern 
after  Winamac. 

Winamac  ships  cream,  poultry,  eggs 
and  other  produce  as  well  as  grain. 
They  have  a  Livestock  Shipping  As- 
sociation also,  but  there  is  much  talk 
about  having  the  elevator  ship  the 
livestock. 

The  elevator  property  cost  $15,000. 
The  interest  charged  on  the  money 
for  operations  last  year  was  over 
$3,000  and  there  is  a  movement  on 
to  sell  some  additional  shares,  in  or- 
der to  get  operating  capital.  The 
bank  charges  eight  per  cent  interest. 
This  is  too  much  interest.  In  pre- 
senting this  matter  to  the  stock- 
holders' meeting,  Mr.  Fry  showed 
very  convincing  figures  that  the  conir 
pany  could  pay  dividends  oh  $40,000 
operating  capital  and  still  have  left 
$600  just  as  easy  as  they  could  pay 
the  interest  charge  of  $3,000  to  the 
bank.  They  had  to  pay  eight  per 
cent  interest  for  the  money  at  the 
bank  and  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
they  are  only  borrowing  their  own 
money.  Why  should  240  or  300  farm- 
ers put  their  surplus  money  in  the 
bank  and  get  3  per  cent  for  it  at  the 
outside  and  then  borrow  this  money 
from  the  bank  and  pay  8  per  cent 
for  it?  It  is  proposed  in  the  drive 
for  $15,000  additional  capital  that 
every  man  shall  take  $100  more  of 
stock  in  the  elevator  company. 

Mr.  E.  G.  McCollum,  Secretary  of 
the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion of  Indiana,  was  present  at  the 
stockholders'  meeting  as  was  also  the 
writer.  It  was  held  at  night  and 
considering  the  impassable  condition 
of  the  roads,  there  was  a  good  crowd 
present.  The  high  school  orchestra 
rendered  somle  splendid  music.  The 
stockholders  elected  five  new  mem- 
bers on  the  Board  of  Directors  by 
ballot.  The  Board  of  Directors  have 
stood  loyally  back  of  the  manager 
and  the  stockholders  stood  loyally 
back  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  manager  in  putting  "Win"  in 
Winamac. 

Let's  sing  "We're  Winning."  Tune: 
Old  Black  Joe. 


Gone  are  the  days  when  the  Grain 

Trust  ruled  the  West. 
Gone  are  the  rebates,  short  rates  and 

the  rest. 

Gone  from  the  West  to  a  better  land 

they  know, 
We  hear  their  growling  voices  calling, 

"We  must  go." 

We're  winning,  they're  losing 

In  the  battle  for  the  right. 
We  hear  our  brother  farmers  calling, 

"Stick  to  the  fight." 

Our  market  places,  so  busy  and  so 
free, 

Our  children's  rights  are  sure  to  guar- 
antee. 

So  let  us  strive  and  give  them  blow 
for  blow, 

And  keep  the  poor  ol'grain  trust  cry- 
ing, "I  must  go." 

We're  winning,  they're  losing, 

In  the  fight  for  liberty. 
Oh,  hear  your  brother  calling,  "Far- 
mer, 

Stand  by  the  Free." 

Winamac  is  just  one  of  5,217  sta- 
tions where  the  farmers  have  a  good 
grain  market  of  their  own.  Our  com- 
bined property  is  worth  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  We  market  600  million 
bushels  of  grain  annually  and  some- 
times more.  We  are  the  dominating 
grain  marketing  force  in  the  surplus 
grain  producing  belt  of  America.  As 
we  move  forward  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  to  become  the  dominant 
force  in  the  terminal  export  grain 
marketing  field  as  we  have  already 
done  at  the  country  station.  Let's 
keep  the  "Win"  in  Winamac  and  5,217 
other  stations.  What  do  you  say, 
boys  ?  , 
 AC  J  ' 

DIRT  SENSE 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  last  part 
of  that  famous  quotation,  "He  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  has  grown  before  is  a  bene- 
factor of  the  race?"  The  last  part 
is  the  best  part  of  it  all,  for  it  is, 
"and  is  worth  more  than  all  the  poli- 
ticians combined!" 

WE  WISH  THAT  THE  POLITI- 
CIANS WOULD  GET  A  LITTLE 
DIRT  SENSE  INTO  SOME  OF 
THEIR  ACTIONS. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  period 
of  depression.  What  has  been  of- 
fered as  a  remedy? 

The  Unemployment  Conference  was 
about  the  first  thing.  It  was  a  farce. 
Then  came  the  "Buy  Now,"  "Build 
Now,"  campaigns.  "Build  Roads  and 
give  employment  to  men!"  was  the 


ADRIAN  FENCE 


A  BRUTE  FOR  PUNISHMENT 


ADRIAN  FENCE  HAS  BEEN  A  LEADER  OF  QUALITY 
FOR  OVER  20  YEARS 

"The  Tie 
That  Binds" 


WHEN  STRETCHED 


CANNOT  SLIP 


Adrian  Fence  is  now  as  low  priced  as  most  of  the  inferior 

fences  offered 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  catalog 

ADRIAN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Inc. 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


The  Improved  Soil  Ihoculator,  Nobbe-Hiltner  Process 


NITRAGIN 

ft  TRADE  MARK  RCC  O  QIC  6  NO  3?  ^ 


Restores  and  maintains  Soil  Fertility 

THINK  THIS  OVER! 


Why  pay  $1.00  or  more  per  acre  for  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Soy  Beans,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetch  and  all  legumes  when 
you  can  now  buy  the  long  established  and  reliable  cul- 
ture "NITRAGIN"  on  the  bushel  basis  as  follows: 
'  1  hu  size  inoculates  60  lbs.  of  seed,  $1.00  plus  postage 
%  bu.  size  inoculates  30  lbs.  of  seed,      .55  plus  postage 

This  means  NITRAGIN  now  costs  you 

17c  an  acre  if  you  sow  10  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

20c  an  acre  if  you  sow  12  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

25c  an  acre  if  you  sow  15  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
33y3c  an  acre  if  you  sow  20  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

NITRAGIN  is  endorsed  by  your  agricultural  college. 
The  U  S.  Agricultural  Department,  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  thousands  of  users.  Awarded  Gold  Medal 
World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

NITRAGIN  insures  a  better  yield  and  a  better  qual- 
ity A  well  fed  plant  is  vigorous,  can  resist  the  cold 
extreme  heat  and  pests.  The  roots,  well  inoculated 
and  plowed  under,  will  add  more  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
than  was  taken  out.  Then  your  crop  in  rotation  is  also 
benefited. 

Order  through  your  elevator,  seed  house  or  from  us 
direct. 


ALFALFA 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO. 


45554  E.  Water  Street 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PAINT 

AT 

pactor* 

PRICES 


SAVE  YOUR  BUILDINGS 

BUY  PAINT  DIRECT  AT  FIRST  COST 

MADE  FRESH  FOR  YOUR  ORDER 
I  Pay  The  Freight  *■  Quality  The  Best 

It  has  the  FULL  LIFE  in  it  when  delivered  to  you. 

GUARANTEED  for  5  and  7  years 

You  will  be  greatly  pleased  after  you  use  it.  Instructions  for  paint- 
ing with  each  order.  Writ*  today  lor  my  FREE  PAINT  BOOK  and 
Color  Cards.  Telia  why  paint  should  be  Iroah.   Established  1 908. 


0.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man,  Dept.  77.  St.  Louii, 
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BABY 
CHIX 


THAT 


From  Great  Layers.  Full-blooded  stock. 

One  Grade -The  Beit. 
One  ol  the  Largest 
and  Best  Equipped 
Hatcheries  In  the 
WORLD. 
Over  $0,000  Chlx  Weekly. 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  and 
guaranteed  95%  alive  delivery. 

Customers  report  hens  as  laying  280 
eggs  a  year  from  our  stock. 
Get  our  famous  blood  lines  of 
Leghorns,  Auconas,  Rocks.  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes. 
Mlnorcas. 
Get  our  low  prices  first,  before  ordering. 
We  save  you  money. 
Large  instructive  catalog  free. 

FARROW  BIRSB  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL 


Capsul e  s 


Guaranteed  to  Kill  and  Remove  Hog  Worms  in 
24  Hours,  Stop  all  live  stock  losses  from  Worms 
Now.  Devil  Worm  Capsules  are  the  quickest, 
surest,  easiest  and  cheapest  method.  Used  and 
recommended  everywhere.  Will  kill  and  remove 
worms,  put  animals  in  perfect  condition.  Money 
back  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason.  Send  trial 
order  NOW. 

1AA  Bed  Devil  Capsules,  set  of  In-  tfr  HP 
IV"  struments,  full  instructions,  Pre-  AOmlO 

paid,   to  you  for  

Extra  capsules  sent  prepaid:  25-$1.50;  100-$4.75; 
600-$20;  l,00O-$39. 

»  CHARLES  M.  HICK  &  CO. 
1018  S.  Wabash  Aye.,  Dept.  153.  Chicago,  111. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

■RROOKS'  APPLI- 
ANCE,  the  mod- 
ern scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture  will 
be  sent  on  trial.  No 
obnoxious  spring's 
or  pads.  Has  Automatic 
Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  to- 
gether as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  It. 
Never  on  sale  In  stores. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  imita- 
tions. Look  for  trade 
mark  signature  of  C.  E. 
Brooks  and  his  picture  on 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  Inventorevery  appliance.  None 
other  genuine.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co. 
151D  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


Our  New  No  freeze  fountain 


TTh  E  most 
wonderful  no 
freeze  fountain 
on  the  market. 

It  keeps  water 
warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer, 
and  will  do  the 
work.  What  more 
do  you  want? 
We  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  poultry  and 
hoe  supplies.  Write 
for  catalogue  and 
prices. 


J.Q.CLARK  TANK  CO.,Cr»wfordiville,lnd. 


cry  of  the  hour.  Government  approp- 
riations were  sought  for  buildings  of 
every  kind  and  description.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  taxes  had  jumped 
$5,500,000,000  higher  than  they  were 
in  1913,  the  politicians,  state,  national 
and  local  wanted  to  add  still  more  to 
them  by  making  huge  appropriations 
for  further  government  building! 

Every  worker  in  an  automobile 
plant,  in  war  munitions  plant,  in  every 
line  of  business  knew  that  prices  were 
high  because  of  war  conditions,  that 
when  the  slump  came  many  of  the 
new  jobs  would  be  discontinued.  Yet, 
knowing  these  things,  they  threw 
money  away  like  drunken  sailors. 
And  when  the  slump  did  come,  after 
taxes  on  land,  for  instance,  in  some 
sections  had  jumped  up  from  $28  a 
quarter  section  to  $110,  the  politi- 
cians wanted  to  apply  the  cure-all  of 
government  operations !  We  have  now 
tried  government  aid  and  legislation 
on  every  conceivable  subject,  with  very 
little  beneficial  results. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  a  little  com- 
mon sense  was  being  used  in  Con- 
gress and  our  state  and  county  legis- 
lative halls?  Before  the  war  we  ran 
our  government  on  one  billion  dollars 
a  year.  TODAY  IT  IS  TAKING 
FOUR  BILLION  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 
Why?  Can't  we  get  away  from  the 
war  standards  ?  Prices  that  the  farm- 
ers receive  have  gotten  away  from 
them.  Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  de- 
mand as  the  prime  qualification  in 
any  man  seeking  election  to  an  office 
that  he  would  OPPOSE  every  meas- 
ure introduced  in  any  legislative  body 
that  was  not  an  absolute  necessity? 
Why  not  get  a  little  dirt  sense  into 
government?  Come  on  down  to  the 
ground! 

 AC  J  


SHOULD  HE  RESIGN 

Picture  to  yourself  a  manager  of 
a  Farmers  Elevator.  He  has  worked 
hard,  laid  awake  nights  trying  to 
study  out  how  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness; how  to  keep  a  large  enough 
stock  of  lumber  on  hand  to  supply  the 
customers'  needs;  and  yet  not  enough 
to  get  caught  under  the  avalanche  of 
falling  prices;  how  to  pay  the  farm- 
ers the  market  price  for  grain  and 
yet  make  money  for  the  company. 

He  has  made  a  success  of  several 
other  companies,  and  comes  to  this 
company  highly  recommended,  rec- 
ognized by  the  other  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors as  a  man  among  men,  and  every 
step  he  has  made  for  years  has  been 
an  advancement.  He  comes  to  this 
company  with  a  firm  determination 
to  make  it  a  hugh  success. 

Yet,  everything  that  he  buys  de- 
preciates in  value.    Not  enough  grain 


is  marketed  in  the  community  to  en- 
able him  to  ship  out  even  a  car  a 
week,  and,  with  prices  smashing  every 
day,  the  little  grain  that  he  has  in  the 
elevator  is  steadily  losing  him  money. 
The  company  is  under-financed,  and 
he  pays  the  bank  a  large  sum  of 
money  every  year  as  interest — enough 
to  pay  fifteen  per  cent  dividend  if  he 
did  not  have  to  borrow.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  auditor  comes,  and 
the  manager  tells  him  to  invoice 
everything  down  to  the  price  at  which 
it  can  be  replaced.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  holding  the  war  price  level, 
like  altogether  too  many  of  the  retail 
merchants  are  doing  and  have  done, 
this  manager  takes  his  loss  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  farmers.  He  knows 
that  if  he  can  move  his  stock,  he  can 
replace  it  and  get  far  more  business 
than  if  he  continues  to  hold  it  for 
the  high  prices  that  he  must  get  to 
make  any  money  on  it.  His  farmer 
stockholders  benefit.  As  a  result,  his 
books  show  a  great  big  loss. 

The  annual  stockholders'  meeting 
rolls  around  and  a  speaker  represent- 
ing some  other  organization,  who  does 
not  know  or  care  very  much  about 
that  manager,  and  the  long  hours  that 
he  has  put  in,  the  success  with  which 
he  has  met  at  other  stations,  and  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  has  had  to 
face  at  this  company — this,  speaker 
asks  to  be  given  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gram.   His  request  is  granted. 

In  his  talk,  this  speaker  tells  what 
a  wonderful  thing  these  Farmers' 
Elevators  are.  He  does  not  know  very 
much  about  them,  but  he  can  talk! 
He  points  out  how  one  company  paid 
a  cash  dividend  of  50%  this  year,  and 
how  it  has  made  money  for  years. 
He  does  not  say  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  business  institutions,  includ- 
ing farmers,  lost  money  last  year. 
He  does  not  point  out  the  inability 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  grain 
merchants,  farmers,  and  elevator 
managers  to  protect  themselves  from 
loss  if  they  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase goods  and  hold  it  for  a  month. 
But  he  lauds  this  one  company.  No 
statement  is  made  of  the  huge  amount 
of  grain  it  handled,  or  whether  the 
manager  speculated  by  selling  be- 
fore he  purchased. 

Then  the  report  of  the  local  com- 
pany is  read.   It  shows  a  loss. 

Fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  stock- 
holders is  that  praise  of  the  other 
company  with  its  50%  cash  dividend. 
Immediately  the  question  arose,  "Well, 
if  they  paid  50%  cash  dividends,  why 
did  we  lose  all  this  money?  What 
is  the  matter  with  our  manager? 

This  is  an  actual  occurrence.  That 
manager  is  considering  very  serious- 
ly whether  or  not  he  should  resign. 
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PAIN 


From  Rheumatism 

can  be  relieved  and 
health  restored  by  a  treatment  that 
has  been  successfully  used  for  many 
years  by  an  experienced  rheumatism 
specialist  in  his  private  practice.  Due 
to  improved  methods  of  manufacture 
this  treatment  is  now  within  the  reach 
of  all.  If  you  have  Neuralgia,  Head- 
aches, Backache,  Sore  or  Inflamed 
Joints,  Shooting  Pains  or  Neuritis,  you 
can  get  rapid  relief.  Write  to  Dr. 
Klaus  and  tell  your  trouble,  giving  de- 
tailed symptoms  and  enclose  $3.00  for 
individual  treatment.  Advice  given 
tree. 

"No  Free  Samples — No 
Free  Trials" — 

because  the  Incndlenta  at  this  treatment  art 
expensive  and  are  put  up  by  a  reputable 
physician.  It  will  not  be  sent  without  knowl- 
edge of  jour  »iimnnt  as  each  case  Is  treated 
individually.  Can  be  obtained  only  from 
Dr.  Klaus.  M.  D.,  231*  Marshall  BlrtL. 
Chicago,  111. 

"Patent"  Medicine 


Not  a 

Writs  ted  ay 


and   take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 


Works  Like 
a  ClocI^ 

Cures  Colds  in  24 Hours 

STANDARD  remedy  world  over.  Tablet 
form.  Use  at  first  suggestion  of  Coldjj 
or  La  Grippe  and  avoid  — — — — a# 
illness.  Demand  red  box 
bearing  Mr.  Hill's  por- 
trait and  signature. 
At  Druggists — 30  Cents 
W.  H.  HILL  CO  .  DETROIT 


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


$  $  $  Save  Money  on  $  $  $ 

Mash  Feed,  Egg  Mash,  Chick  Mash 
and  Hog  Feed 

Use  80%  of  your  own  Grain 

Bigger  Profits  on  Your  Poultry  and  Hogs 
this  year.    Write  for  Complete  Information. 

Farmers  National  Supply  Co. 
655  Transportation  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


He  knows  that  he  has  been  successful 
with  other  companies.  He  knows  that 
he  has  done  his  very  best  to  make 
a  success  of  the  company  where  he 
is  now  located.  He  knows  that  his 
business  has  been  just  as  successful 
as  nearly  any  farmer  in  the  commun- 
ity— or  any  other  merchants  or  busi- 
ness man,  for  that  matter.  He  knows 
that  if  he  had  desired  to  make  the 
farmers  pay  him  war  prices  for  the 
stock  of  goods  he  carried,  he  could 
have  come  out  about  even.  But  the 
company  took  the  loss.  Eventually  it 
will  pay  out,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
stockholders  and  customers  will  get 
their  supplies  at  prices  as  nearly  in 
accord  with  the  prices  at  which  farm- 
ers sell  their  produce  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  this  manager  to  sell  it  to 
them.  But  right  now,  because  of  that 
unthinking  speaker  who  referred  to 
one  company  out  of  a  hundred,  those 
farmers  think  their  manager  is  in- 
efficient.  Should  he  resign  ? 

 AC  J  


FORMA  THRESHING  RING 

One  of  the  first  threshing  rings  I 
ever  heard  of  was  started  in  central 
Minnesota  some  fifteen  or  more  years 
ago.  Not  one  of  the  members  could 
afford  to  buy  a  rig  for  himself,  so 
they  all  went  in  together.  The  rig 
was  not  quite  new,  but  did  very  satis- 
factory work. 

Twelve  members  were  in  the  ring, 
each  one  paying  a  threshing  bill  as 
usual;  the  money  thus  obtained  was 
applied  on  the  cost  of  the  outfit  and 
also  paid  the  running  expenses. 

The  president,  or  captain  of  the 
ring,  was  the  most  important  member 
of  the  organization  because  on  him 
depended  success  or  failure.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  com- 
munity and  knew  about  threshing. 
He  was  permitted  to  manage  as  he 
thought  best,  and  every  member  was 
guided  by  his  direction.  In  this  way 
all  friction  or  delay  was  eliminated. 

In  this  ring  there  were  men  with- 
out teams  as  well  as  men  with  teams. 
There  were  bundle  haulers,  pitchers, 
grain  haulers,  grain  men,  a  fireman 
and  engineer,  a  separator  man  and  a 
water  hauler.  Of  course,  when 
threshing  was  done  from  the  stack, 
no  bundle  haulers  were  necessary. 
When  shock  threshing,  the  average 
haul  from  the  machine  was  about  one- 
half  mile,  and  the  haul  to  market 
was  two  to  four  miles.  Consequently 
nineteen  men  were  needed  to  keep  the 
machine  running  at  full  capacity. 
There  were  four  pitchers,  eight  bundle 
haulers,  four  grain  haulers,  two  ma- 
chine men  and  the  captain. 

In  forming  such  a  ring,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  make  a  binding  contract 
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$  Wait  for  the  man  with  the  $ 


Red  River 
Special 

He  has  the  thresher  that  will  make  your 
yield  bigger.  It  will  save  more  of  your  grain 
and  will  run  more  steadily  and  not  waste 
your  time. 
It  makes  money  for  you. 
It  saves  the  farmer's  thresh  bill. 
It  is  the  only  thresher  that  thoroughly 
beats  the  grain  out  of  the  straw. 

It  does  not  wait  for  it  to  drop  out  as  other 
makes  do. 

It  hr.s  the  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind 
the  Gun,"  the  Bearing  Shakers,  and  the 
Graduated  Adjustable  Chaffer. 

Roller  bearings  on  both  cylinder  and 
wind  stacker  shafts  save  in  power. 

Wait  until  you  can  get  the  Red  River 
Special  to  come  and  thresh  your  grain. 

IT  WILL  SAVE  YOUR 
THRESH  BILL 

°L  You  want  the  machine  that  makes  you  the 
Jj)   most  money. 

$The  man  with  the  Red  River  Special  out- 
fit has  it. 
Wail  and  get  him.  He'll  savemoney  for  you. 
•p  Write  for  Free  Circulars 

$  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

$(/n  Continuous  Business  Since  1848) 
Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Special 

$ Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam 
and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines. 

$     Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


THE  KNOT 


LOWEST 
FACTORY  PRICES 

Wire  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Fence 
Posts,  Gates  and  Staples  for  all  Fence 
Needs. 

Write  for  particular* 
AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 
10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

lIlllllllilillllillllllllliilllilllllllllllllllillllllllilHilliiMiiiiimillllilillnlHlltiiiiunm 


BABY  CHICKS 


Price  Ust — Prepaid  to  You— 

Purebred 

Stock. 

100 

SO 

25 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 

$12.00 

$  6.50 

$3.50 

Buff  Leghorns 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

Black  Leghorns 

15.00 

8.00 

4.2S 

Anconas 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Mlnorcas 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

R.  1.  Reds 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Barred  Rocks 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rooks 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Wh.  &  S.  U  Wyandottei 

16.00 

8.50 

4.60 

Buff  Orpingtons 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Langshans 

19.00 

10.00 

5.25 

B rah  mas 

20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

Start  the  season  right 

with  chicks  that 

can  be 

depended  upon  to  produce  profitable,   heavy  en 

producing  hens.  Mall 

orders 

to— 

J.  KRETCI 

1165  E.  86th  St. 

20 

E.  Jaokson  Blvd. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Science  Discovers 
Greatest  Lice  Killer 

Changes  Old  Methods.    No  Dusting 
or  Spraying.     Birds  Delouse  Them- 
selves.   Gives  Lasting  Relief. 

A  recent  discevcry  promises  to  revolutionize 
all  the  methods  accepted  up  to  now  for  keep- 
ing poultry  free  from  lice  and  mites.  This 
wonderful  lice  killer  keeps  the  birds  almost 
lice  free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing  any 
work.  It  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  surest  and 
hest  method  ever  discovered. 


Hick's  Lice  Kill,  which  is  the  name  of 
this  sensational  lice  killer,  is  added  to  the 
drinking  water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the 
system  of  the  bird  comes  out  through  the 
pores  and  every  louse  or  mite  dies  or  leaves 
the  body.  It  does  not  injure  the  batchabiliiy 
or  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat;  is  harmless 
to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumage. 
A  few  days  treatment  at  the  start  and  then 
a  little  in  the  drinking  water  each  month. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Hick's  Lice 
Kill  will  kill  every  louse  or  mite,  that  he  is 
making  a  special  guaranteed  offer  of  two 
regular  full  sized,  double  strength,  $1.00  bot- 
tles and  a  regular  $1.00  package  of  Hick  s 
Egg-Lay  Tablets  all  for  $1.00.  Use  one  bot- 
tle yourself  and  sell  the  other  at  one  dollar, 
thus  getting  your  own  free.  Send  $1.00  today 
(currency,  money  order,  check,  etc.)  to  Chas. 
M.  Hick  &  Co.,  Dept.  513,  1018  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  If  you  prefer,  send  no 
money,  just  your  name  and  address,  and  pay 
postman  $1.00  and  postage  on  delivery,  if 
after  two  weeks  trial  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


Imported  Melotte 


Melotte,  marmf  actarer  of  the 
greatest  cream  separator  the 
world  has  ever  known,  an- 
nounces a  sweeping  reduction 
in  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts. 
Buy  now  and  save  money 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bowl  Is  self-bal- 
ancing. Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  v  i  brate.  Can't  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Runs  so 
easily,  bowl  spins  25  minutes 
after  you  stop  cranking  un- 
less you  apply  brake.  Noother 
separator-needs  a  brake  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata- 
log containing  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  wonderful 
cream  separator  and  the 
story  of  M.  Jules  Melotte, 
its  inventor. 


SO  days'  free  trial-then,  ff  satisfied,  only  $7.50  end  a 
few  easy  payments— AND -the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator,  is  YOURS.  Don't  buy  any 
separator  until  you  have  found  out  all  you  can 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year  tfiiar- 
anUc  which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  bepara- 
tor  Kunrantee.    Write  TODAY. 

The  Melotte  Separator,/-/.  B.Babton.U.S.Mtr. 

D.pt.  2704  2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


with  the  owner  of  the  rig.  If  someone 
in  the  ring  can  buy  a  machine,  so 
much  the  better;  but  there  should 
always  be  a  contract,  usually  executed 
by  a  committee  headed  by  the  captain. 
Verbal  agreements  do  not  count  for 
much,  therefore  the  contract  should 
be  written. 

If  it  is  not  binding,  the  owner  will 
be  able  to  run  in  another  ring  first, 
and  no  one  can  compel  him  to  go  by 
his  earlier  promises. 

As  to  charges  and  expenses,  the 
ring  members  pay  the  thresherman 
a  regular  threshing  bill  at  so  much 
per  bushel  for  all  grain  threshed,  and 
he  pays  the  workers  so  much  a  day. 
The  usual  rate  is  from  three  cents  to 
fifteen  cents  a  bushel  according  to  the 
kind  of  grain  and  the  yield.  The 
grain  haulers  are  often  paid  by  the 
hour,  as  they  frequently  have  to  work 
faj  into  the  night  when  hauling  grain 
to  market.  Sometimes  the  manager 
or  president  of  the  ring,  with  the 
consent  of  the  executive  committee, 
contracts  to  pay  the  thresherman  so 
much  per  bushel,  enough  to  leave  him 
a  profit  after  he  has  paid  the  ma- 
chinists; and  the  ring  manager  then 
hires  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  makes 
the  threshing  bill  high  enough  to  pay 
the  men  and  all  necessary  expenses. 
The  entire  threshing  bill  is  paid  to  the 
ring  treasurer,  and  he  pays  the  thresh- 
erman. The  ring  officers  usually 
serve  without  compensation,  so  that 
an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each 
member  pays  the  expenses  connected 
with  most  rings. 

One  of  the  important  problems  to 
discuss  at  the  ring  meetings  is  the 
feeding  of  the  men.  It  used  to  be 
the  general  practice  that  the  person 
for  whom  threshing  was  done  fed  all 
the  men.  Finally,  however,  in  the 
above  referred  to  ring,  the  farmers' 
wives  thought  cooking  for  the  large 
crews  was  too  much  work,  and  now 
the  men  in  the  ring  carry  their  own 
dinners  and  only  the  men  going  with 
the  machine  are  fed. 

When  such  a  ring  has  been  or- 
ganized in  a  neighborhood,  the  farmer 
knows  about  when  he  can  thresh  and 
his  wife  knows  about  how  many  men 
she  must  cook  for  and  when  she  must 
start  to  prepare. 

The  ring  with  its  threshermen  is 
to  thresh  the  grain  and  haul  it  to 
market  or  to  the  granaries.  The  pres- 
ent tendency  is  towards  a  closer  union 
among  those  in  the  ring,  and  some  of 
the  older  ones  are  being  incorporated 
to  place  them  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

We  will  furnish  a  form  of  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws'  for  any  of  our 
readers  who  are  desirous  of  forming 
a  threshing  ring. 


MONTHLY  REPORTS  OF 
MANAGERS  TO  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion," so  the  old  adage  says.  No  one 
realizes  the  importance  of  a  means  of 
conveyance  in  crossing  a  stream  so 
much  as  when  there  is  something  that 
he  wants  on  one  side  while  he  is  on 
the  other.  Means  and  efforts  are  not 
spared,  nor  the  ingenious  inventive 
brain  of  man  more  exercised  than 
when  a  condition  prevails  which  pre- 
vents him  from  getting  to,  or  getting 
what  he  wants.  When  the  49'rs  knew 
gold  existed  in  California,  the  Rockies 
shrunk  to  mole  hills;  when  the  rich 
veins  were  found  in  Alaska,  distances 
hitherto  unapproachable  were  reached; 
when  war  broke  out  in  Europe  and 
America's  interests  were  vitally  in- 
volved, a  virtual  bridge  was  built 
across  the  Atlantic  and  the  impossible 
(hitherto)  was  accomplished.  It 
wasn't  a  question  of  "can"  or  "can't" 
when  Hannibal,  Caesar  or  Lord  Kitch- 
ner  commanded.  They  wanted,  they 
demanded,  they  got.  Insurmountable 
difficulties  were  surmounted,  paths 
were  made,  routes  were  discovered, 
civilization  was  advanced  and  the 
wonder  now  is  that  it  hadn't  been 
done  before,  or  that  the  means  of  ac- 
complishment hadn't  been  thought  of 
before.  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention." 

It  has  been  debated  both  pro  and 
con  as  to  the  possibility  of  furnish- 
ing a  financial  statement  to  the  board 
of  directors,  periodically,  say  once  a 
month.  We  have  hesitated  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  in  this  matter  and  have 
not  arrived  at  a  conclusion  without 
having  given  the  matter  much  study 
and  thoughtful  consideration.  Before 
we  commit  ourselves  definitely  on  this, 
we  desire  to  say  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  it  is  possible  to  fur- 
nish financial  statement,  with  so  many 
angles  to  the  business,  such  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  perfect  to  the  dol- 
lar. Inventories  vary,  values  vary, 
accounts  vary  in  their  values,  depre- 
ciations vary  from  estimates  taken, 
etc.,  etc.  But  who  would  want  to 
continue  in  business  without  that 
which  adequately  represents  their 
business  such  as  is  furnished  by  a 
financial  statement?  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  monthly  statement  can 
be  made  without  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
tra effort  if  a  plan  is  accepted  and 
followed  which  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  status  of  the  business  each 
month. 

I  recently  heard  our  National  Sec- 
cretary,  J.  W.  Shorthill  speak  on  the 
Responsibility  of  Board  and  Manager. 
I  want  here  to  state  that  it  was  the 
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finest  analysis  of  this  relationship 
that  I  have  ever  heard  and  in  this 
connection,  I  want  to  quote  him  as 
follows:  "(1)  The  stockholders'  power 
is  limited  to  a  part  of  one  day  in  the 
year,  while  the  board  is  delegated 
with  power  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
(2)  The  manager  gets  his  authority 
from  the  board  of  directors  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  them.  (3) 
The  board  cannot  escape  the  responsi- 
bility for  knowing  what  the  manager 
does.  (4)  Authority  and  responsi- 
bility go  hand  in  hand."  We  believe 
that  this  brief  statement  will  furnish 
food  for  a  great  deal  of  thought  in 
regard  to  the  things  which  the  board 
of  directors  should  know  and  what  in- 
formation the  manager  should  furnish. 
A  statement  was  made  some  time 
since  by  a  president  of  a  board  of 
directors  that  anyone  who  could  mar- 
ket a  basket  of  eggs  could  run  a  farm- 
ers elevator.  In  hiring  a  manager 
they  acted  on  this  principle.  They 
have  had  the  experience  of  being 
pushed  to  the  verge  of  precipitous 
bankruptcy.  To  engineer  a  farmers 
elevator  successfully  requires  a  real 
business  head  and  the  above  company 
referred  to,  with  many  others,  is  put- 
ting into  practice  better  methods  and 
demanding  more  information  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  business  as  it 
goes  along. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  of 
monthly  statement  by  the  Manager  to 
the  Board,  up  in  more  detail  in  the 
American  Co-operative  Manager  copy 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  eleva- 
tor office  to  which  we  refer  our  Jour- 
nal readers. 

 AC  J  

THE  COUNTRY  HAS 
"RADIOMANIA" 

The  Country  has  "Radiomania." 
Today  any  farmer  properly  equipped 
with  receiving  apparatus  can  hear  the 


latest  grain  market  reports  fresh  from 
the  exchanges.  In  the  afternoon  news 
bulletins  are  broadcasted  which  cover 
the  entire  world.  At  six  P.  M.  you  can 
entertain  the  "kiddies"  with  bedtime 
stories.  And  in  the  evening  you  can 
sit  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of 
your  home  and  hear  an  entertainment 
rendered  by  the  best  talent  in  the 
country. 

Experts  have  been  able  to  transmdt 
the  human  voice  half  way  around  the 
world.  Control  the  movements  of  ships 
and  aeroplanes.  Transmit  and  receive 
messages  through  the  air  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  words  a  minute.  Ex- 
plode mines  by  wireless.  Operate  a 
typewriter  by  wireless.  And  they  have 
even 'been  able  to  transmit  pictures  by 
wireless. 

How  did  this  all  come  about?  Who 
first,  thought  of  wireless?  A  brief 
history  of  this  wonderful  science  will 
now  be  given. 

The  possibilities  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy appear  to  have  been  first  re- 
cognized in  1795  by  a  Spanish  physi- 
cist named  Salva,  who  attempted  to 
communicate  a  distance  of  180  miles 
between  two  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Our  own  great  inventor 
Morse  was  the  first  scientist  to  ac- 
complish the  first  practical  achieve- 
ment in  wireless  telegraphy  when  he 
used  the  earth  as  a  medium  to  operate 
his  telegraph  system.  In  1891  Edison 
took  out  patents  on  a  system  which 
made  communication  possible  from  a 
moving  train  to  a  wire  running  paral- 
lel to  the  track.  This  system  was  not 
patronized  by  the  public  and  was  only 
employed  for  a  short  time. 

In  1888  Hertz  proved  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  experiments  that  electric 
waves  conformed  exactly  to  the  same 
laws  as  light  waves,  and  also  showed 
that  they  could  be  produced  by  purely 
physical  means  and  that  their  presence 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


SURE  QUICK  DEATH 
FOR  RATS  AND  MICE 


Remarkable  Triple  Strength 
Virus  Kills  Every  One ; 
Not  a  Poison 


MARVELOUS  FRENCH  DISCOVERY 


Rats  are  your  enemies.  They  destroy  your 
buildings,  eat  your  grain,  kill  your  poultry, 
start  fires  and  spread  disease  in  every  com- 
munity. You  need  no  longer  suffer  these 
losses  —  You  can  how  in  a  week's  time,  easily 
kill  every  rat,  mouse  or  gopher  with  Rat 
Virus,  the  great  French  discovery.  Our  triple 
strength  virus  is  the  most  powerful  concen- 
trated deadly  virus  known,  the  only  sure,  safe 
rodent  destroyer. 

Triple  Strength  Virus  is  absolutely  safe  to 
use  anywhere — positively  not  a  poison.  No 
danger  to  chickens,  horses,  cattle,  hogs  or 
dogs.  Harmless  to  children  or  grown  persons. 
Affects  only  rodents. 


Triple  Strength  Virus  is  prepared  in  a 
laboratory  licensed  and  inspected  by  the  U. 
S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Triple  Strength 
Virus  is  tested  on  rats,  mice  and  gophers  in 
this  laboratory  before  shipment — it  cannot  fail. 

Rats  Die  Outside 

Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  is  easy  to  use. 
Simple  directions  show  how.  A  single  rat  eat- 
ing the  virus  gets  sick  with  a  contagious 
plague  disease  that  affects  and  kills  all  rats 
and  mice  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Rats  flee 
because  they  become  infected  with  a  plague 
that  affects  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  lungs, 
destroying  the  blood  corpuscles  and  causing 
suffocation.  The  rats  rush  outside  where  they 
get  fresh  air  and  water.  When  the  diseased 
rats  get  outside,  they  never  get  back  for  the 
disease  is  then  so  far  gone  it  kills  them.  No 
odor,  no  dead  rats  to  handle,  no  live  rats  to 
kill. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  our  claim  that 
Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  is  the  most  potent, 
most  powerful — yet  non-poisonous  and  abso- 
lutely safe — rat  virus  on  the  market.  It  is  a 
TRIPLE  STRENGTH  Virus.  Contains  more 
living  rat  virus  germs  than  any  other  rat  killer 
made  and  will  go  one-third  to  one-half  farther. 
To  introduce  this  powerful  Triple  Strength 
Rat  Virus,  we  will  make  every  reader  of  this 
paper — for  short  time  only — a  special  offer  of 
a  regular  $2.50  bottle  for  only  $1.00  postpaid. 
This  $2.50  bottle  Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus 
is  enough  to  clear  a  big  poultry  house,  barn  or 
yard  of  rats  and  mice. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Your  money  back  if  it  fails.  Take  no 
chances  this  year  with  traps  or  rat  poisons. 
Only  Triple  Strength  Rat  Virus  will  positively 
kill  rats,  mice  and  gophers  and  be  absolutely 
safe  and  sure.  Give  it  according  to  directions 
— ;if  after  30  days'  trial  you  find  any  rats  or 
mice — we  will  refund  your  money  without 
question.     Send  $1  bill  today  sure. 

'If  not  convenient  to  send  $1  today  —  just 
send  your  name  and  address,  a  postal  will  do 
— pay  postman  $1  and  a  few  cents  postage  on 
arrival  for  regular  $2.50  bottle.  Remember 
it  costs  you  nothing  if  it  does  not  do  all  we 
claim. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  community. 

GOLD  SEAL  LABORATORIES 
3842  W.  Lake,  Dept.  165,  Chicago,  III. 


LEARN  THE  WIRELESS  CODE 

NAVY  RADIO  OFFICER'S  SHORT  CUT 

to  the  wireless  code  will  enable  you  to  instantly  recognize  in  one  day 
all  of  the  letters  represented  by  the  dots  and  dashes  that  you  hear  in 
your  wireless  receiver. 

When  the  wireless  telephone  stops  broadcasting  your  market 
reports,  the  air  is  still  full  of  press  despatches  from  all  over  the  world, 
sporting  events,  etc.,  that  are  sent  in  code.  Beam  the  code  and  make 
your  wireless  receiver  of  value  at  all  times. 

Countless  testimonials  like  this: 

Roberts  Radio  Service: 

I  learned  the  code  in  two  hours  using  your  system.     I  now  have 
a  Government  license  and  can  send  and  receive  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  words  a  minute.  Yours  truly,  ELMER  I.  STEIN, 
Call  Letters  9DL.  4237  Lincoln  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
No  dials,  phonograph  records  or  mechanical  apparatus  used.  No 
tedious  technical  work.    Complete  instructions  sent.    A  proven  short 
cut  designed  by  a  Naval  Radio  Officer  with  years  of  experience;  and 
the  price  is: 

Soyr "tamps.    °nly  One  Dollar 

ROBERTS  RADIO  SERVICE 

1235  Old  Colony  Building,  Dept.  A.     Chicago,  111. 
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$  $    REFINANCING     $  $ 

"We  have  all  found  that  inspiration 
and  enthusiasm  will  not  pull  us 
through.  When  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors were  first  founded,  many  forgot 
that  they  must  be  adequately  financed. 
If  you  farmers  cannot  invest  more  in 
your  own  grain  marketing  machinery 
f.»ian  in  oil  stocks,  then  you  had  better 
hang  a  crepe  on  the  Co-operative  door. 

"A  lot  of  you  put  up  $100,  got  6% 
to  7%  for  years,  with  $20  to  $30  pa- 
tronage dividend  each  year,  and  then 
because  this  year  the  elevator  lost 
a  little  money,  you  can't  talk  about 
anything  else.  But  a  slick  tongued 
salesman  can  come  out  of  Cleveland, 
sting  you  with  $500  worth  of  Oil  stock, 
and  even  your  wife  won't  know  about 
it."  Thus  spoke  F.  G.  Koetner  at  the 
Ohio  Farmers  Elevator  convention. 

Of  course,  during  the  past  year, 
with  farms  losing  money  just  the 
same  as  did  the  Farmers  Elevators  in 
some  cases,  it  is  hard  for  farmers  to 
put  up  any  extra  cash  for  stock.  We 
believe  that  when  a  company  desires 
to  add  on  additional  lines,  or  to  build 
a  new  elevator,  it  should  not  be  done 
until  the  farmers  are  able  to  buy 
stock  to  raise  the  money.  Borrowing 
money    for    such    an  improvement 


means  that  the  elevator  must  pay 
back  not  only  interest  on  the  current 
capital  stock,  but  on  the  money  bor- 
rowed as  well.  This  means  that  the 
competitor  elevator  will  be  able  to 
outbid  the  local  company,  and  will 
have  less  overhead  expenses.  It  also 
means  that  the  credit  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  is  tied  up,  and  the  company 
is  put  under  a  severe  handicap. 

But  where  the  credit  of  the  farmers 
is  "frozen,"  where  the  capital  stock 
is  all  that  good  business  will  permit, 
then  some  other  plan  of  financing  is 
justifiable.  The  Sycamore  plan,  (it 
was  originated  in  detail  by  the  Syca- 
more Farmers  Company,  Sycamore, 
111.)  seems  to  be  the  best  plan  avail- 
able to  date. 

This  includes  a  number  of  things; 
viz.:  (1)  a  note  signed  by  each  stock- 
holder whereby  he  agrees  to  pay  to 
his  company  a  certain  amount  when- 
ever they  want  it,  usually  the  same 
amount  as  the  capital  stock  owned 
by  him.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  this  note  will  not  be  called  in 
unless  that  company  is  unable  to  meet 
its  debts,  and  the  elevator  and  other 
•company  holdings  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  debt.  In  this  way  the 
farmer  allows  a  very  small  part  of 
his  credit  to  be  used  without  injury 


to  himself,  and  he  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  other  farmers  of 
the  community  in  backing  up  his  com- 
pany. 

The  second  step  is  an  agreement 
with  some  bank  as  a  Trustee.  This 
bank  receives  a  mortgage  on  all  of 
the  property  of  the  elevator  company, 
and  also  is  given  the  notes  from  the 
stockholders  to  the  company.  In  re- 
turn for  this,  it  guarantees  the  Col- 
lateral Trust  Notes  which  the  com- 
pany is  given  power  to  issue.  •* 

The  Collateral  Trust  Notes  are  simi- 
lar in  form  to  the  Liberty  Bond  issues, 
in  that  they  have  coupons  which  may 
be  clipped  each  six  months  and  pre- 
sented to  the  bank  for  payment.  Each 
year  a  part  of  the  entire  issue  is 
paid  off,  five  years  being'  taken  to 
pay  off  the  whole  debt.  The  Sycamore 
notes  bear  only  6%  interest,  but  we 
believe  that  to  make  them  readily 
salable  they  should  bear  seven  or  eight 
percent  interest.  These  notes  are  sold 
to  anyone  in  the  community  or  out 
of  it  with  money  to  invest.  They 
are  perfectly  safe  notes,  as  they  are 
guaranteed  not  only  by  the  elevator 
property  itself,  but  by  notes  from  each 
of  the  stockholders.  They  are  thus 
doubly  secured. 

This  plan  is  excellent  where  there 
is  money  in  the  community  for  invest- 
ment and  where  the  farmers  do  not 
have  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
stock.  The  form  of  Note  is  published 
herewith,  and  we  will  supply  all  of 
the  forms  for  one  dollar. 

 AC  J  

HUNT  RATS  AND  MICE 
WITH  A  FLIVVER 

Jewell,  Ohio,  evidently  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Ford  has  enough  uses, 
so  they  have  invented  a  new  use 
for  it. 

Reading  in  the  papers  of  the  terri- 
ble cost  of  rates,  mice  and  sparrows, 
and  having  some  little  experience 
themselves,  they  organized  a  contest 
— the  married  men  against  the  single 
fellows,  with  a  banquet  to  be  given 
the  victors  by  the  vanquished — teams, 
not  rats,  mice  and  sparrows. 

E.  T.  Dickey,  manager  of  the  Jewell 
Grain  Company,  was  captain  of  the 
married  men's  team,  and  he  tells  us 
of  their  experience  as  follows: 

"We  appointed  sub-captains  and  in 
that  way  each  side  had  from  five  to 
ten  teams  out  each  night;  that  is, 
five  men  teams,  so  you  can  see  we 
were  all  after  them. 

"We  did  not  hunt  rats  or  mice  at 
night,  but  just  sparrows.  We  would 
go  to  a  farmer's  barn  and  get  per- 
mission to  hunt,  using  flash  lights. 
A  man  was  stationed  in  each  end  of 
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the  barn,  way  up  next  to  the  roof, 
with  a  flash  light  under  his  arm. 
Then  we  started  to  make  noise  and 
got  the  sparrows  to  flying.  They 
would  fly  toward  the  light  and  roost 
on  the  man.  In  this  way  it  was  very 
easy  to  catch  them,  as  you  may  see 
when  you  know  we  got  11,750  spar- 
rows. 

"We  trapped  the  rats  and  mice,  and 
the  last  few  days  we  went  after  them 
right.  In  getting  the  rats,  we  used 
a  flivver,  and  will  say  that  they  are 
some  rat  hunters.  We  just  attached 
about  ten  feet  of  hose  to  the  exhaust 
and  shoved  the  hose  under  the  crib 
or  barn,  and  the  rats  sure  do  go 
some!  We  even  found  that  by  using 
it  by  the  side  of  a  crib  you  can  move 
them,  but  it  is  hard  to  catch  them. 
However,  we  got  750  rats  and  11,075 
mice,  so  you  can  see  we  got  enough 
to  pay  for  the  effort. 

"The  losing  side  had  to  give  the 
supper,  and  this  included  all  the  fam- 
ily, so  that  we  had  some  400  to  feed. 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  losing  side, 
but  we  gave  them  a  good  oyster  sup- 
per and  had  plenty  for  all.  We  think 
this  a  good  thing  to  keep  going  as  it 
sure  helps  to  clean  up  the  pests.  And 
if  a  sparrow  destroys  25c  worth  of 
food  a  year,  a  rat  $5.00,  and  a  mouse 
$1.00,  you  can  see  it  also  pays  finan- 
cially." 

 AC  J  

Inconsiderate 

''Now  look  here,  Johnson,  this  man 
is  doing  double  the  work  you  do." 

"That's  what  I've  been  telling  him, 
sir;  but  he  won't  stop." — The  Chris- 
tian Register  (Boston). 


Changed 

Ike — "See  any  change  in  me?' 

Mike— "No.  Why?" 

Ike — "Just  swallowed  a  cent." 

— Siren. 


Real  Distinction 

The  Aristocrat  (returning  to  school) 
— "My  ancestors  came  over  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror." 

The  New  Girl— "That's  nothing! 
My  father  came  over  in  the  same  boat 
with  Mary  Pickford!" — The  Passing 
Show  (London). 


Ready  to  Help 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  could  you  tell 
me  if  there  is  a  man  living  in  this 
hotel  with  one  eye  named  John 
Hardly?" 

"Maybe  I  could  help  you  out.  Do 
you  know  the  name  of  his  other  eye  ? " 
— Black  Hawk  and  Blue  Jay. 


'Oo's 


-The  Criminal 
Mr.  Newriche  (at  the  play)- 
the  author  of  this  piece?" 

Miss  Newpoore — "Oh,  he's  remain- 
ing incog.,  at  present." 

Mr.  Newriche — "Ah,  couldn't  get 
bail,  I  suppose!" — The  Passing  Show 
(London). 


Another  Kicker 

Marion — "George  was  the  goal  of 
my  ambitions,  but — " 
Marian— "But  what?" 
Marion — "Father  kicked  the  goal." 

— Sun  Dodger. 


BUY  THROUGH  YOUR  FARMERS  ELEVATOR 


No.  4  No.  5  No.  6 

Up  to  500  Lbs.  Up  to  600  Lbs.  Up  to  700  Lbs. 
Capacity  Capacity  Capacity 

$54.80     $59.35  $64.75 

SAVE  MONEY  AND  CREAM 

We  save  you  money.  The  Elgin  Cream  Sep 
arator  will  save  you  cream.  Why  not  start 
today? 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  yearly 
by  farmers  who  hand  skim  their  milk 
or  use  an  inferior  separator.  The  ELGIN 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  is  made  of  the 
finest  materials  that  money  can  buy  and 
has  the  latest  improvements,  which  are 
perfected  to  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, so  that  you  get  the  maximum 
service  and  the  minimum  wear. 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES: 

CLOSE  SKIMMING 
LARGE  CAPACITY 

EASY  CLEANING 

MONEY  MAKING 

CREAM  SAVING 

The  bowl  and  skimming  device  are  the  vital  parts  of  the  separator 
and  consist  of  only  five  parts,  making  it  easy  to  take  apart,  clean, 
and  assemble.  The  skimming  device  is  so  constructed  and  finished 
that  no  milk  slime  will  adhere  to  it.  There  are  no  discs  to  wash 
separately,  the  skimming  device  is  in  one  piece  instead  of  being 
thirty  discs. 

BUY  AN  ELGIN  CREAM  SEPARATOR  TODAY,  BEGIN  IN- 
CREASING YOUR  PROFITS 

10  Gallon  Power  Churn  for  $10.00 

Churn  is  made  of  best  quality  white  oak,  thor- 
oughly seasoned  and  kiln  dried,  having  galvanized 
iron  rim  in  head,  making  it  as  strong  as  a  barrel 
with  two  solid  heads.  No  churn  cleaned  more 
quickly,  having  no  dashers  or  paddles. 

We  are  offering  this  churn  at  a  very  low  price 
so  that  you  can  easily  afford  to  buy  it. 

Price  Complete  with 
Tight  and  Loose  Pulley 
$10.00 
10.65 
11.40 
13.50 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Illinois  factory. 
Terms:    Check  with  order. 

All  goods  sold  on  "SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  BACK" 
guarantee. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Place  your  order  through  the  manager  of  your  FARMERS'  ELEVATOR.  If 
impossible  to  do  this,  you  may  send  it  direct  to  us,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
will  have  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

FARMERS  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

655  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago,  HI. 
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^8  Capacity 

Churns 

No. 

Gallons 

Gallons 

1 

10 

1—5 

2 

15 

1—7 

3 

20 

2—10 

4 

25 

2—12 

Ask 
Your 

Manager— 

About  the  new  plan  for  selling 
the  famous  Century  Tires.  See 
if  he  knows  that  he  can  save  you 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  your  tire 
bills  and  at  the  same  time  deliver 
you  tires  that  are 

Fresh — 
Tough — 
New — 

There  is  no  reason  for  you  to 
gamble  on  your  tires — no  reason 
why  you  should  buy  tires  that 
are  old  and  rotted  out  before 
they  hit  the  road,  when  you  can 
buy  these  fresh,  tough,  fully 
guaranteed  tires  from  the  factory 
for  one- fourth  less. 

Don't  Take  Chances! 

Find  out  all  about  this  plan  be- 
fore you  buy  tires.  Ask  your 
manager,  or  write  us  direct.  A 
post  card  will  bring  prices  and 
full  details. 

National  Bond  Tire  Co. 

614  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


Market  Facts  and  Factors 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

more  than  be  made  up  by  the  in- 
creased feeding  demand  and  the  re- 
duced acreage.  Should  it  be  a  "bad" 
summer,  corn  prices  should  jump 
smartly  higher  before  a  new  crop 
comes  on.  This  is  the  history  of 
prices.  / 

OATS  SEEDING  is  being  delayed 
by  wet  weather,  the  crop  promises 
to  get  a  late  start,  and  normally  this 
gives  a  small  yield  per  acre.  This 
is  the  only  optimistic  feature  on  oats, 
because  there  is  altogether  too  large 
a  Visible,  and  buying  is  on  a  hand 
to  mouth  basis. 

RYE  is  selling  at  a  big  discount 
under  wheat  and  has  been  in  rather 
persistent  demand  from  Europe.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  best  posted  rye  spe- 
cialists look  for  an  acute  situation  to 
develop  later  in  the  season.  Germany 
has  been  buying  new  crop  rye  for  de- 
ferred shipment,  but  the  price  is  with- 
held. Crops  reports  on  the  whole  are 
favorable. 


-ACJ- 


CANNED  FOODS, 
///.  FARM  such  as  be  a,n  s, 
QTJPPT  irTQ  salmon,  apricots, 
apples,  and  such 
fruits  and  vegetables,  should  be  pur- 
chased immediately  by  farmers  and 
Co-operative  stores  for  the  balance  of 
the  season's  needs.  The  supply  is  low, 
and  the  increased  activity  of  lumber 
and  mining  camps  will  probably  boost 
these  prices. 

BLOOD,  TANKAGE  AND  FERTI- 
LIZER should  be  purchased  im- 
mediately for  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer use. 

CEMENT  should  be  purchased  im- 
mediately, as  well  as  all  building  ma- 
terials if  you  are  to  build  this  spring. 
A  reduction  in  freight  rates  is  on  the 
way,  but  it  will  not  come  prior  to 
early  summer  or  fall.  A  building 
boom  in  homes  will  be  on  this  spring, 
which  will  boost  prices.  Eventually 
building  prices  will  come  down,  but 
not  this  spring.  Read  again  the  baro- 
meter of  General  Business. 

COAL  should  be  purchased  for  use 
through  May.  Further  than  'that, 
we  think  the  strike  will  be  over  and 
lower  prices  will  be  obtainable.  But 
the  strike  will  probably  be  fierce 
while  it  lasts,  with  very  little  activity 
in  union  mines. 

FLOUR  should  be  purchased  to  sup- 
ply needs  until  June.  Wheat  situa- 
tion is  statistically  bullish. 

DRESS  GOODS  are  entirely  too  high, 
due  in  part  to  wages  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry  being  far  more  than  they 
should  be,  comparatively,  part  to  high 
overhead  expenses,  and  part  due  to 


the  fact  that  the  Jews  control  this 
industry.  If  you  wish  to  see  who 
is  making  money,  take  a  stroll  down 
Market  street,  Chicago,  about  5  P.  M. 
There  you  see  a  regular  automobile 
show,  with  the  finest  cars  and  finest 
equipage,  chauffeurs,  etc.  Dress 
goods  are  high,  and  in  spite  of  the 
recent  drops,  they  will  come  down 
still  more. 

HAY  MARKETS  cannot  expect 
much  immediate  advancement,  al- 
though they  should  not  recede  much, 
due  to  increasing  demand  in  construc- 
tion camps. 

HIDfe  PRICES  will  probably  be  ir- 
regular, with  an  advancing  tendency. 

POTATO  PRICES  will  probably 
continue  to  go  down  as  the  southern 
crop  comes  onto  the  market. 

TWINE  is  not  due  for  any  big  vari- 
ation in  price.   Buy  when  you  need  it. 

WOOL  PRICES  have  advanced  in 
wonderful  style,  and  should  continue 
to  advance. 

■  — AC  J  


IV.  LIVE- 
STOCK 


STOCKER  AND 
FEEDER  pur- 
chases still  con- 
tinue heavy,  the 
big  type  being  in  demand.  We  ad- 
vise, however,  to  purchase  the  stockers 
or  light  feeders  as  this  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  return  them  next  sum- 
mer or  to  hold  them  over  for  winter 
marketing,  depending  upon  the  mar- 
ket. In  case  of  a  big  corn  crop,  where 
are  the  thin  cattle  to  replenish  feed 
lots  next  fall,  coming  from  ? 

WESTERN  CATTLEMEN  are  now 
replenishing  their  pastures,  whereas 
a  year  ago  they  were  liquidating  all 
stock.  The  spring  round-up  is  re- 
ported light,  as  the  cattle  are  not 
there  to  round-up. 

SOUTH  TEXAS  has  200,000  cattle 
that  must  be  moved  to  the  pastures 
of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  an  effort 
to  get  them  fat  enough  for  the  1922 
season.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
drought,  they  would  already  be  beef; 
but  as  it  is,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can 
be  fattened  on  grass  this  season. 

MOVEMENT  TO  NORTHERN  pas- 
tures will  be  light  this  year.  Instead 
of  the  usual  300,000  to  400,000  two 
year  old,  southern  cattle  moving  to 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Wyoming  to  fatten  this  summer, 
a  possible  100,000  will  move. 

EVEN  MARKETING  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  the  farmers  would  not 
break  the  prices.  They  broke  25  @ 
75c  during  the  week  of  March  18,  due 
to  an  increase  in  movement.  Good 
cattle  escaped  the  break,  but  they  are 
out  of  line  with  middle  and  cheap 
grades  and  have  been  for  some  time. 
The  fact  that  South  Texas  cattle  did 
not  get  fat  this  year  may  deprive 
killers  of  a  liberal  supply  of  cheap 
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grass  beef  this  spring,  and  this  should 
help  the  marketing  of  the  winter  crop 
east  of  Chicago.  Feeders  in  that  ter- 
ritory show  a  disposition  to  cash  early 
as  they  have  a  profit,  so  that  May 
may  find  the  trade  in  healthier  con- 
dition. 

VEAL  CALVES  have  had  their 
seasonal  break.  How  can  it  be  pre- 
vented ? 

FEEDERS  in  territory  west  of  Chi- 
cago show  no  disposition  to  nurse  the 
cattle  market  as  they  did  a  year  ago, 
receipts  at  the  terminals  being  heavy 
and  long-fed  steers  rare.  All  the  cat- 
tle laid  in  last  fall  have  made  money, 
margins  of  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  cwt. 
over  first  cost,  being  frequent.  Nine 
dollar  cattle  fed  in  Ogle  county,  111., 
reached  Chicago  recently  that  cost 
$7.00  fifty  days  previously,  and,  on 
the  basis  of  40c  corn,  showed  a  profit 
of  nearly  $600  on  a  single  load.  No- 
where, however,  can  any  considerable 
number  of  weighty  steers  be  located, 
even  in  the  Missouri  River  sections 
where  long-feeding  has  been  the  rule. 
This  disposition  to  let  cattle  go  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  put  in  decent 
killing  condition  should  mean  poten- 
tial strength. 

THE  HOG  SITUATION  is  some- 
what complex.  The  recent  decline 
makes  those  predicting  a  June  break 
feel  confident  of  their  position,  but 
light  stocks  and  competition  by 
killers  will  doubtless  prevent  any  ser- 
ious decline  so  far  as  this  crop  is  con- 
cerned. Packers  insist  that  current 
heavy  exports  especially  of  lard,  are 
due  to  filling  old  orders,  and  that  with 
an  accumulation  in  Europe,  summer 
demand  from  that  quarter  will  be  re- 
stricted, consequently  the  Liverpool 
spot  lard  market,  recognized  as  a 
Darometer  will  be  worth  watching. 

LARD  STOCKS  in  this  country, 
however,  are  small,  they  are  also 
small  in  Europe,  they  are  free  from 
competition  of  compounds,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  such  a  run  of  sows 
as  we  had  last  year.  Stocks  of  both 
lard  and  meat  are  too  small  to  war- 
rant price  reduction  beliefs,  as  killers 
will  be  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  all 
summer.  All  the  bear  argument  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  hogs  have 
been  held  back  in  the  country  to  put 
on  weight  and  in  expectancy  of  fur- 
ther advances  in  prices;  it  also  as- 
sumed that  the  usual  number  of  hogs 
were  matured,  an  absurd  belief. 

 AC  J-  • 

Jarring  Reasons 

Jones — "We  are  coming  over  to  see 
you  tonight,  old  man." 

Smith — "Good,  but  don't  let  your 
wife  wear  her  new  costume.  I  don't 
want  mine  to  see  it  just  now." 

Jones — "Good  Heavens,  that's  the 
very  reason  we  are  coming!" — The 
Bulletin  (Sydney). 


WM.  LARSON,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Seej. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 


Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


THE  MILL  MUTUAL 

Fire  Insurance  Companies 

have  paid  $1,150,769  for  Fire  Loss  caused  directly  by 

LIGHTNING 


during  the  past  twelve  years. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION. 

The  insurance  saving  on  a  flour  mill  or  grain  elevator  makes 
the  protection  of  the  property  a  sound  business  proposition. 

Spring  and  the  season  of  Lightning  Losses  is  here.    Act  today. 

Ask  for  our  Installation  Specifications. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

230  E.  Ohio  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Four  Years  the  Best — Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Lire  Stock  Show  U  the  teat 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshire*  hare  won 
the  Grand  Championship  In  this  test  for  f*ur 
Tears  in  succession— 1918,  1919,  1920,  1921 — la 
the  hands  of  a»erace  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  for  an*  boo 
— making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Actrre,  rigorous  and 
healthy,  the?  raise  exceptions  11/  large  Utters. 
At  the  International  they  hars  shown  almost 
without  exception,  the  hearlest  spring  figs  of 
any  breed,  carrying  always — the  heary,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  In- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  In  ysui 
neighborhood,  address 


American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 


E.  C.  STONE.  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  4 


PEORIA.  ILL. 
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The  Old  Judson  Place 


O,  Jim.  It's  no  use  talk- 
ing." Ruth  Condon  shook 
her  pretty  head  emphati- 
cally. "I  simply  will  not 
slave  in  any  man's  kit- 
chen all  my  life  the  way  your  mother 
and  my  mother  have  done." 

"But,  Ruth,"  Jim  Lambert  insisted, 
*'I  am  not  asking  you  to  be  my  slave 
when  I  ask  you  to  marry  me.  I  am 
asking  you  to  be  my  wife  and  my 
partner. 

"I  intend  to  manage  my  farm,  our 
farm  if  you  marry  me,  so  that  I  can 
use  every  bit  of  labor  saving  machin- 
ery I  can  get  hold  of.  I  don't  expect 
to  let  the  farm  make  a  slave  of  me 
nor  of  my  wife  either.  The  trouble 
with  most  farms  is  that  their  owners 
buy  everything  that  is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket to  expedite  the  men's  work  while 
the  women  plod  along  with  the  house- 
hold appliances  used  by  their  grand- 
mother, but  it  need  not  be  that  way. 

"If  I  didn't  think  I  could  make  life 
with  me  on  the  farm  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive for  you,  I  shouldn't  ask  you 
to  marry  me.  I  realize  that  I  am 
going  to  find  the  first  year  or  two 
pretty  hard  sledding,  but  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  marry  me  till  I  get 
things  running  smoothly.  All  I  ask 
is  that  you  will  marry  me  two  years 
from  now  if  I  have  provided  a  satis- 
factory home  for  you  by  that  time. 
If  I  fail  I  will  not  ask  you  to  wait  for 
me  any  longer." 

"No,  Jim,"  Ruth  spoke  slowly  and 
decisively.  "I  know  how  it  would  be 
if  I  were  to  marry  you  and  live  on 
that  poor  farm  you  have  bought. 
After  a  year  or  two  I  would  settle 
down  to  a  life  of  semi-satisfied  drudg- 
ery. I  have  seen  too  many  women  do 
it.  Every  time  I  wanted  anything 
there  would  be  something  badly 
needed  about  the  farm  that  would 
have  to  come,  for  if  we  had  a  living 
it  would  have  to  come  from  the  farm, 
and  I  would  go  without.  I  am  going 
to  Chicago.  Rosy  Sewell  is  there  and 
says  she  will  get  me  a  job  in  the  of- 
fice where  she  works,  any  time  I  want 
it.  That  way,  I'll  not  be  everlastingly 
tied  to  a  kitchen  and  can  at  least  have 
clothes  fit  to  wear  and  some  place 
to  wear  them." 

They  had  grown  up  together,  these 
two.  Their  fathers'  farms  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  public  road  and  the 


By  John  Leroy  Carter 

farm  houses  stood  only  a  little  ways 
apart.  Together  they  had  recited 
their  lessons  in  the  ugly  little  box- 
car-like district  schoolhouse.  Together 
they  had  graduated  from  the  town- 
ship high  school.  Then  had  come  four 
years  in  which  they  had  seen  but  lit- 
tle of  each  other.  With  no  means 
other  than  a  willingness  to  work,  Jim 
had  managed  to  make  his  way 
through  the  state  college  of  agricul- 
ture in  those  four  years ;  but  Ruth  had 
remained  at  home  becoming  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  her  life. 

While  Jim  was  in  college,  she  had 
borne  her  lot  with  what  patience  she 
could,    hoping    that    when    he  was 


through  school  he  would  find  a  posi- 
tion as  instructor  in  an  agricultural 
school  or  at  least  as  county  farm 
agent.  Then  they  could  live  in  some 
town  in  comfort.  While  no  word  had 
been  spoken,  Ruth  knew  in  her  heart 
that  once  Jim  was  through  school  he. 
would  come  a  wooing  in  earnest. 

Instead  of  doing  as  she  had  hoped, 
Jim  came  home,  went  in  debt  for  the 
old  Judson  farm  and  proposed  to 
make  a  home  for  her  on  it.  This  was 
more  than  she  could  bear  and  she  de- 
termined to  make  her  own  way  in  the 
city. 

Nor  could  Ruth  be  much  censured 

Continued  on  page  26 


'No,  Jim.  It's  no  use  talking.    I  simply  will  not  slave  in  any  man's  kitchen 

all  my  life." 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


3973.    A  CHARMING  STYLE 

Loose  panels,  long  shoulders,  a  pretty 
leeve  effect,  and  straight  lines,  these  are 
utstanding  features  of  this  attractive  model, 
t  will  develop  well  in  the  new  crepe  weaves 
r  in  linen,  or  gingham  tissues.  For  re- 
nodeling  or  combining  two  different  materials 
t  is  also  desirable. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  6  Sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
0,  42,  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  To  make 
is  illustrated^  requires  3%  yards  of  figured 
naterial,  38  inches  wide  and  2%  yards  of 
ilain  material  48  inches  wide.  The  width  at 
he  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


3959.     A    DAINTY    "PARTY"    OR  "BEST" 
FROCK 

Canton  crepe  or  crepe  de  chine  would 
be  attractive  for  this  style,  but  it  is  nice  also 
for  gingham  and  other  cotton  weaves.  The 
skirt  is  joined  to  a  long  waisted  underbody. 
The  overblouse,  caught  up  at  the  sides  in  soft 
folds  under  ribbon  trimming  or  a  motif  or 
rosette,  is  slipped  over  the  dress  when  worn. 
One  may  have  both  skirt  and  overblouse  in 
straight  or  scalloped  outline. 

This  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  Sizes:  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  A  10-year  size  requires  2% 
yards,  of  40  inch  material. 


3965.  A  FROCK  FOR  MANY  OCCASIONS 
Here  is  a  simple  youthful  design, — a 
one  piece  model,  with  draped  panels  that 
may  be  omitted.  The  dress  is  in  "slip  on" 
style.  It  lends  itself  well  to  the  new  crepe 
weaves,  as  well  as  to  handkerchief  linen, 
taffeta  and  gingham.  Plain  and  figured  foul- 
ard will  be  nice  for  this. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  3  Sizes:  16,  18. 
and  20  years.  An  18-year  size  requires  7% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  width  at  the 
foot  is  about  2  yards. 


3975.  A  POPULAR  STYLE  WITH  NEW 
FEATURES 

This  jaunty  model  will  be  very  pleasing 
in  crepe  satin,  in  Poiret  twill,  or  serge, 
and  also  in  pongee,  gingham  and  cotton  prints. 
The  waist  has  long  lines,  and  becoming  ful- 
ness. The  skirt  is  comfortably  wide  and  in 
approved  length. 

This  Pattern  is  cut  in  7  Sizes :  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A 
38-inch  size  requires  4%  yards  of  40-inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 
Plain  and  contrasting  material  combined  is 
excellent  for  this  model. 


3234.    A  NEW  PLAY  APRON 

It  is  cut  in  5  Sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
years. 

A  4-year  size  will  require  1%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

Gingham,  khaki,  unbleached  muslin,  cambric, 
seersucker,  percale  and  drill,  are  good  for  this 
model.  As  illustrated,  the  apron  is  made  of 
white  cambric,  with  8titching  in  red  cotton. 
The  pockets  are  "cut  out  motifs,"  finished 
and  applied  to  the  apron  with  stitching ;  the 
upper  edge  is  left  free  to  form  the  pocket 
opening. 


3436.      BOYS'    BLOUSE    AND  KNICKER- 
BOCKER TROUSERS 

3436  furnishes  these  two  practical  styles.  It 
is  cut  in  5  Sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  1%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  Blouse  and  1%  yards 
for  the  Knickerbockers. 

Serge,  cheviot,  corduroy  and  khaki  are  good 
for  the  Knickerbockers  and  cambric,  madras, 
linen,  chambray  and  flannel  for  the  Blouse. 


3646.  A  PLEASING  FROCK  FOR  MOTH- 
ER'S GIRL 

It  is  cut  in  4  Sizes :  4,  6,  8,  and  10  years. 
An  8-year  size  will  require  S1^  yards  of  27- 
inch  material. 

The  dress  closes  at  the  side  under  the  panel. 
Pongee,  poplin,  repp,  gingham,  calico,  serge, 
gabardine,  taffeta,  and  linen  are  good  for  this 
model. 

3971.      A    POPULAR  EVER-SEASONABLE 
STYLE 

The  apron  and  house  dress  are  now  con- 
sidered an  essential  in  every  woman's  ward- 
robe. Surely  the  model  here  portrayed  will 
be  much  admired  for  its  graceful  lines  and 
attractive  pocket.  As  a  porch  "dress"  or  for 
garden  and  kitchen,  this  style  will  be  very 
satisfactory. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  Sizes :  Small,  34-36  ; 
Medium,  88-40;  Large,  42-44;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  Medium  Size 
requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


3945.  A  SMART  TOP  GARMENT 
The  Cape  feature  is  much  in  vogue  at  pres- 
ent. It  adds  to  the  jaunty  appearance  of  this 
up-to-date  style.  Twill,  serge,  flannel,  linen 
or  taffeta  are  good  materials  for  this  model. 
The  trimming  may  be  a  simple  finish  of  stitch- 
ing in  rows,  or  binding  with  braid,  or  braid 
applied  in  a  design. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  6  Sizes :  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  3ize  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  jacket  and  %  yard  for  the  cape. 


Patterns  12c  each.    Catalog  l$c.    Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 
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We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for   12c  postpaid.     All  of  | 

[     these  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  = 

i    making  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.     We  = 

|     can  also  furnish  an  up-to-date  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  containing  over  = 

|     500  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  con-  = 

|    cise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle   (illustrating  30  of  the  = 

|    various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.     Ad-  = 

|  dress  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  American  Cooperative  = 
|    Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  111. 

|         _  WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  | 

|     It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  = 

=    before  writing  your  pattern  order.    Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  = 

5    inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.    DO  NOT  FORGET  TO  WRITE  SIZE  = 

|    DESIRED  | 
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The  Old  Judson  Place 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
for  not  wishing  to  settle  for  life  upon 
the  Judson  place.  This  place  consist- 
ed of  one  hundred  sixty  acres  of  the 
poorest  possible  land.  Once  it  had 
been  good  land,  but  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, tenant  after  tenant  had  taken 
everything  he  could  from  the  land  and 
given  nothing  back,  until  when  Jim 
bought  it,  it  was  so  poor  that  no  ten- 
ant would  attempt  to  farm  it,  and  the 
owner  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  sell 
it  to  Jim  upon  the  buyer's  own  terms. 

When  Bill  Condon  heard  of  Jim's 
purchase,  he  had  sneeringly  remarked 
that  if  that  was  what  a  college  edu- 
cation did  for  a  boy,  none  of  his  boys 
should  ever  go  to  college.  As  Ruth 
made  ready  for  her  journey  to  Chicago 
she  fully  agreed  with  her  father. 

True  to  her  promise,  Rosy  Sewell 
found  Ruth  employment  in  the  city. 
To  Ruth,  the  twenty  dollars  a  week 
she  received  seemed  at  first  a  gen- 
erous sum.  However,  as  time  passed 
she  found  her  wages  barely  sufficient 
for  the  demands  of  lodging,  food, 
carfare  and  laundry.  If  she  would 
appear  presentable,  she  must  spend 
the  time  she  had  planned  for  pleas- 
ures, doing  her  own  mending  and 
laundry,  and  the  money  she  wanted 
for  amusements  had  to  go  for  clothing. 

While  Ruth  found  suitors  a  plenty 
in  Chicago,  the  prince  charming  she 
had  expected  to  find  in  the  city  did 
not  materialize.  The  young  fellows 
who  came  were  cogs  in  the  same  ma- 
chine as  she,  and  much  lacking  Jim's 
courtesy  and  refinement. 

Many  times  she  longed  for  the 
chance  to  prepare  a  meal  in  her  moth- 
er's tidy  kitchen  or  to  spend  a  night 


"PLAY  MATES" 

Are  Ray  and  his  old  dog,  "Shep."  Ray  is 
certainly  a  healthy  two-year-old  boy  and  his 
parent!.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lebeck  of  Harvel, 
Illinois,  are  very  proud  of  him. 


in  the  airy  bedroom  that  had  been 
her's;  but  she  had  come  to  the  city 
firm  in  the  resolve  that  she  would  not 
return  to  her  old  home  until  her  ward- 
robe should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
success  she  desired.  With  this  in  view 
she  struggled  on. 

While  Ruth  toiled  out  a  treadmill 
existence  in  the  city,  Jim  worked  early 
and  late  on  his  farm,  gradually  trans- 
forming it  into  his  ideal.  A  few  loads 
of  lime  from  the  kilns,  many  loads  of 
manure  from  the  barns  and  sheds 
where  it  had  accumulated  till  it  was 
level  with  the  tops  of  the  mangers,  a 
few  bushels  of  seed  sowed  on  care- 
fully prepared  seed  beds;  alfalfa,  corn 
and  clover  flourished  on  the  old  Judson 
place,  instead  of  ragweed,  fennel,  and 
briars.  The  name  was  changed  now 
to  the  "Cloverdale  Stock  Farm." 

At  first,  like  Ruth's  father,  the 
neighbors  had  scoffed  at  Jim's  "book 
farming"  as  they  called  his  methods. 
But  when  his  corn  won  first  prize  at 
the  county  fair  the  third  successive 
year,  and  several  members  of  his  herd 
of  Shorthorns  came  home  from  the 
state  fair  wearing  blue  ribbons,  and 
individuals  from  his  herd  sold  for 
sums  that  would  have  bought  their 
entire  herds  the  neighbors  ceased  scof- 
fing and  finally  sent  Jim  to  the 
legislature. 

Jim  wrote  to  Ruth  occasionally,  but 
did  not  again  seek  to  change  her 
course,  and  seldom  mentioned  his 
farm. 

By  degrees  Jim  transformed  the  old 
Judson  house  from  a  badly  weather 
worn  and-  run  down  pioneer  building 
into  a  modern  farm  house  with  elec- 
tric lights,  running  water,  and  motors 
that  did  much  of  the  work  usually 
done  by  hand.  At  first  he  had 
"batched,"  doing  his  own  cooking  and 
such  housework  as  was  absolutely 
necessary;  but  as  he  grew  more  pros- 
perous he  hired  an  old  lady  for  his 
housekeeper. 

All  these  things  Ruth  learned  from 
letters  from  home  and  from  the  home 
paper  which  her  father  sent  her  regu- 
larly. Nor  did  she  need  depend  en- 
tirely upon  these  sources  for  news 
about  Jim.  It  was  not  long  until  the 
metropolitan  papers  began  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  young  farmer  legis- 
latdr  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  im- 
proved roads,  seed,  and  school  legis- 
lation. And,  when  by  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  party  bosses,  he 
forced  through  the  legislature  a  bill 
for  a  more  equitable  apportionment 
of  the  state  taxes,  his  name  became 
a  headliner  and  he  became  a  man  to 
reckon  with  in  party  councils. 

Slowly,  Ruth,  too,  advanced  until  at 
last  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
filing  department  of  the  big  wholesale 
jobbing  house  for  which  she  worked. 
Now  at  least  she  could  have  the  long 
desired  clothes.    This  gave  her  little 


satisfaction  though,  because  the  added 

responsibilities  gave  her  little  time  to 

find  or  make  friends. 

*    *  * 


It  was  one  evening  early  in  June. 
Ruth  had  found  it  a  particularly  try- 
ing day  at  the  office.  *The  newly  in- 
stalled general  manager  had  inspected 
their  record  system  and  found  little 
to  his  liking.  He  had  insisted  upon 
installing  a  new  system*  and  had 
broadly  hinted  that  unless  she  was 
familiar  with  the  new  system  he 
would  get  another  in  Ruth's  place. 
She  knew  but  one  system,  the  one  that 
had  been  in  use  in  that  office  ever 
since  she  had  been  there. 

As  she  rode  the  crowded  elevated 
train  homeward,  she  reflected  with 
tear  dimmed  eyes  that  it  was  such  an 
evening  in  June  five  years  before  when 
she  had  refused  Jim  Lambert's  pro- 
posal. How  she  wished  that  she 
might  live  that  day  over!  In  the 
five  years  that  had  passed,  Jim's  let- 
ters had  contained  no  word  of  love. 
She  supposed  he  had  ceased  to  care. 

At  her  boarding  house  a  letter  was 
waiting  her.  She  recognized  Jim's 
familiar  writing  upon  the  envelope 
and  with  trembling  hands  tore  it  open 
and  drew  forth  the  letter. 

"Dear  Little  Woman"  she  read, 
"I  have  tried  so  hard  to  let  things 
go  on  as  they  have  been  the  past 
five  years,  but  I  cannot.  I  love  you 
so  much  and  something  tells  me  that 
you  love  me.  The  College  of  Agri- 
culture offers  me  a  place  as  professor. 
Just  say  you  will  marry  me,  Dear 
One.  I'll  sell  the  farm  and  we  will 
live  in  University  City.  Please, 
Dear  Girl,  write  me  that  you  will 
marry  me.    Devotedly  your  Jim." 

Ruth  rushed  to  her  room  and  scrib- 
bled a  hasty  reply. 

"Dearest  Jimmy  Boy."  she  wrote, 
"I  am  coming,  coming  to  you;  tut 
don't  sell  that  dear  old  Judson  place. 
I  want  to  live  on  it  the  rest  of  my 
life  trying  to  show  you  how  much  I 
love  you, 

Your  devoted  Ruth." 


"OLD  PALS" 
"Snowball  and  I  are  the  best  of  pals  and 
I  wouldn't  part  with  him  for  anything,  says 
Gerald  Bevins,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Bevins  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Nebraska. 
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House 

Cleaning  mA 

Easier 

Cleaning  Wallpaper 

Powdered  borax  is  an  excellent  wall  paper 
leaner.  Put  the  borax  in  a  baking  powder 
an,  perforate  the  lid,  and  sprinkle  a  little 
n  the  cloth  at  a  time  and  rub  lightly  over 
he  wall  p*aper.  Change  cloths  occasionally. 
Vheat  bran  placed  in  a  bag  of  thin  open 
lannel  and  rubbing  the  paper  with  this,  shak- 
ng  it  up  occasionally  to  keep  the  surface 
resh  is  also  a  good  cleaner.  Badly  smoked 
iaper  may  be  greatly  improved  by  this  means. 
Irease  spots  may  be  removed  by  applying  a 
taste  of  calcined  magnesia  and  water.  Use 
oiled  water  that  has  stood  until  it  has  had 
ime  to  drop  any  minerals  it  had  in  suspen- 
ion.  Allow  the  paste  to  dry  on  the  spot, 
hen  carefully  peel  it  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
tepeat  if  necessary. 

Removing  Old  Wallpaper 

To  remove  old  paper  from  the  wall  easily, 
rush  the  walls  with  a  white  wash  brush 
ipped  in  hot  water,  wetting  the  paper  thor- 
ughly.  This  will  not  injure  the  plaster  and 
he  paper  will  peel  off  easily. 


In  patching  wall  paper,  tear  the  piece  of 
pall  paper  that  is  to  be  used  as  the  patch 
nd  the  edge  will  not  show  up  as  clearly  as 
f  it  were  cut  with  the  scissors.  The  patch 
hould  be  faded  in  the  sun  until  it  matches  the 
laper  on  the  wall. 


Washing  Woodwork 

When  woodwork  is  being  washed  the  wall- 
laper  can  be  saved  from  spatters  by  using 
.  piece  of  tin,  10  or  12  inches  long  and 
pide  enough  to  catch  any  sprinkle  from  the 
ret  cloth.  This  protection  can  also  be  used 
rhen  refinishing  woodwork  or  painting  around 
pindow  panes.  Hold  the  piece  of  tin  along- 
ide  of  the  spot  to  be  washed  and  move  it  as 
ou  go  along. 


Eemove  spatters  of  paint  on  the  window 
pith  steel  wool  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  wood 
lcohol. 


Washing  Windows 

When  washing  windows  add  a  tablespoon  of 
oal  oil  to  a  quart  of  water  to  make  the 
pindows  shine.  x  Chamois  skin  is  fine  for 
lolishing  windows  as  it  leaves  no  lint.  Old 
hamois  skin  gloves  can  be  split  and  sewed 
ogether  to  use  in  cleaning  windows.  News- 
lapers  are  also  good  for  drying  and  shining 
Vindows. 


Cleaning  Window  Shades 

To  clean  a  window  shade,  tack  the  shade 
o  the  floor  or  to  a  table  and  go  over  it 
pith  commercial  paper  cleaner  or  rub  it  with 

rough  flannel  dipped  in  dry  flour  or  starch, 
f  the  lower  edge  is  faded  or  frayed,  reverse 
he  shade,  tacking  the  bottom  edge  to  the 
oiler  and  making  a  new  hem. 


Home  Made  Furniture  Polish 

Mix  equal  parts  of  turpentine,  vinegar  and 
eparator  oil.    This  cleans  and  polishes  nicely. 


Cleaning  Paint  Brushes 

When  paint  brushes  become  hard  with  paint 
often  them  by  putting  the  brushes  into  hot 
trong  vinegar  until  paint  is  removed. 


To  put  curtains  on  rods  easily,  cut  a  finger 
iff  an  old  kid  glove  and  place  over  the  end 
if  the  rod.  This  will  work  on  round  or  flat 
■ods. 


Hangings 

Unwashable  hangings  should  be  hung  out 
to  blow  clean  without  removing  them  from 
their  rods.  If  possible,  rest  the  rods  on  the 
porch  so  that  the  hangings  can  fall  full 
length.  Brush  them  from  a  stepladder  as 
they  hang  and  they  won't  be  stretched  out 
of  shape  or  marred,  as  they  might  be  if  hung 


Cleaning  Furniture 

Equal  parts  of  benzine  and  paraffin,  mixed, 
to  clean  varnished  woodwork  and  furniture 
will  remove  dirt  and  grease  spots  and  will  not 
injure  varnish.   

Willow  furniture  which  is  badly  discolored 
and  dirty  may  be  stained  a  beautiful  bronze 
shade  with  a  little  bitumen. 


Match-scratches  on  painted  woodwork  may 
be  removed  by  rubbing  first  with  a  slice  of 
lemon,  then  with  whiting,  then  with  a  soapy 
cloth.  Finger  marks  may  be  removed  from 
paint  by  rubbing  with  a  clean  cloth  dipped 
in  melted  paraffin.  The  place  should  be  washed 
afterward  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot 
water  and  polished  with  a  dry  cloth. 


THE  SWANS'  SONG 

GRACE    MCCORMAC  FRENCH 

IN  April  (lays  of  sun  and  rain 
The  farmer  hastes  his  seed  to  plant, 
But  stops  his  team  to  gaze  and  hark 
To  Nature'sywildest  mating  chant. 

They    come,    they    come,  trumpeting 
swan, 

Their  migrant  instinct  they  obey 
To  nest  upon  the  Arctic's  shores — 
God  speed  them  on  their  north-bound 
way. 

The  band  of  siWry  forms  then  pass 
Before  the  black  cloud's  threafning 
face,      ■  / 
And  long  the  trumpet  call  is  heard, 
Though   shining   forms   are    lost  in 
space. 

The  husbandman  resumed  his  toil, 
And  pondered  on  the  ways  of  man 

Who  would  destroy  for  sport  and  greed 
Last  members  of  a  mighty  clan. 


Cleaning  Brass 

To  give  a  hurried  cleaning  to  a  brass 
bed,  put  a  few  drops  of  kerosene'  on  a  soft 
cloth  and  rub  well.  Then  polish  with  a  dry 
cloth.  This  shines  and  cleans  the  brass  with- 
out injuring  it.   

In  cleaning  brass  knobs  on  doors  or  furni- 
ture, put  a  pasteboard  collar  around  the  neck 
of  the  knob  to  keep  polish  off  the  paint  or 
varnish.   

Remodeling  the  Bedroom 

In  these  days  of  high  prices,  the  home- 
maker  hesitates  to  buy  new  furniture  but 
when  one  knows  the  value  of  old  furniture 
and  a  few  cans  of  paint,  the  problem  of  a 
pleasant  bedroom  outfit  is  easily  solved.  An 
old  fashioned  set  of  furniture  consisting  of 
a  wooden  bed,  dresser,  wash  stand,  table  and 
chair  can  be  painted  or  enameled  a  light 
shade,  in  a  manner  which  is  very  pleasing. 
White  enamel  is  not  used  as  much  these  days 
as  light  gray,  cream,  ivory,  or  light  tan 
shades.  Any  of  these  colors  makes  a  beauti- 
ful finish  for  bedroom  furniture. 

Cretonne  makes  a  delightful  bed  spread  and 
drapes  for  the  windows,  but  the  very  newest 
is  unbleached  muslin  with  designs  cut  from 
cretonne  and  appliqued.  Large  or  small 
flower  designs  cut  from  cretonne  should  be 
placed  in  each  corner  of  the  bedspread  and 
one  large  design  in  the  center.  A  design 
should  also  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
strip  which  covers  the  pillows  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  curtains.  Dresser  scarfs,  covers 
for  cedar  chests  and  table  covers  can  also 
be  made  to  match. 

For  those  who  desire  something  more  elab- 
orate, light  tan''  silk  poplin  is  being  used  a 
great  deal  for  bedspreads  and  drapes.  The 
cretonne  designs  can  also  be  used  with  the 
silk  poplin. 

 AJC  

THE  VOICES 

By  Charles  H.  Towne 

I  heard  the  voice  of  the  city 
Calling  again  and  again, 

And  into  her  arms  there  hastened 
Millions  and  millions  of  men. 

And  I  heard  the  voice  of  old  gardens, 

Of  quiet  woodland  ways; 
But  few  there  were  who  would  heed 
them 

In  the  rush  of  the  busy  days. 

The  cities  grow  old  and  vanish, 
And  their  people  faint  and  die; 

But  the  gardens  are  green  forever, 
Forever  blue  is  the  sky. 


Oh,  pray  that  soon  the  sense  of  right 
Will  stay  man's  oft  destroying  hand; 

That  happy  birds  may  safely  roam 
Across  this  boasted  freeman's  land. 


BARGAIN  SALE! 


Advance 
Spring 
Style  \ 

Becoming 
to  Every <, 
Age  / 


Beautiful 
WOOL 

Embroidered 


Suits 


On  Arrival 

Positively  the  great- 
est, most  amazing 
\  value  in  a  splendid 
\  quality  Serge 
•  Spring  Suit  in 
^sx  the  country  ! 
a  Save  half  by 
ordering  dur- 
ing this  sale. 
^(S    The  season's 
v.  snappiest, 
^    1  most  stylish 
y  model— a  fav- 
orite with  women 
of  all  ages,  Send 
quick  before  this 
I  advertising  offer 
[  is  withdrawn! 

'Send  No 
Money 

Fashioned  from  spe- 
cial quality  Long-wear 
Serge,  beautifully  em- 
broidered in  two-color 
wool  stitched  embroid- 
mk    ery  with  elegant  French 
£    knot  flowers.    Note  em- 
|  broidery  all  around  back 

of  coat.    Silk  finish  eateen  lin- 
SMk  braid  piping  all  around 
,  across  vestee  and  on 
Coat  shirred  at  waist  to 
latest  fit  and  has  sash 
belt.   Skirt  nicely  made  with  belt 
all  around  at  waist  line.  Splen- 
didly tailored  in  every  way— worth 
double  this  sale  price. 

Color1 — Navy  blue  only  Sizes: 
Women's  sizes.  —  32  to  46 
bust.  Misses'  —  14  to  20. 
STATE  SIZE. 


Write  Quick  I 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEED 

Don  t  miss  this  startling 
bargain,  Jast  mail  coupon,  letter  or  post  card  now— no 
money.  Deposit  $4.69  and  postage  with  Postman  on  ar- 
rival. Money  back  guaranteed,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

International  Mail  Order  House 

Dept.  R-534,   3645-47-49 Ogden  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

INTERNATIONAL  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Oept  R-534.      3645-47-49  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  Quick  Bargain  Serge  Suit.  Will  pay  Postman 
$4.69  and  postage  on  arrival.  If  not  delighted  you  will 
refund  my  money. 

Name  „  Si*e...!  


City.. 
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EASTER  RECIPES 

Abbreviations 

c. — Cup  lb. — Pound 

T. — Tablespoon  pt. — Pint 

t. — Teaspoon  qt. — Quart 


Hot  Cross  Buns 

Sift  together  1  qt.  of  flour,  %  t.  salt,  1  cup 
sugar,  3  scant  t.  baking  powder,  rub  in  % 
cup  butter,  then  add  %  cup  currants,  %  t. 
nutmeg,  %  lb.  of  cut  citron,  14  lb.  seeded 
raisins,  %  t.  allspice,  beat  2  eggs  and  %  cup 
of  milk  and  stir  into  the  dry  mixture,  adding 
enough  milk  to  mix  to  a  firm  dough.  Mould 
into  round  buns.  Lay  2  inches  apart  on 
greased  pans,  brush  with  milk,  cut  cross  on 
top.  Sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar.  Bake 
in  hot  oven  20  minutes. 


Little  Easter  Puddings 

Roll  slices  of  stale  bread  into  fine  crumbs. 
Brush  small  custard  cups  or  a  large  mould 
with  melted  butter,  sprinkle  over  a  few  cur- 
rants or  raisins.  Fill  the  cups  with  crumbs. 
Beat  3  eggs  without  separating  until  light,  add 
3  T.  sugar,  1  t.  vanilla  and  a  pint  of  milk. 
Pour  this  carefully  over  the  bread  crumbs,  let 
them  stand  for  about  5  minutes  until  the 
mixture  has  been  soaked  up  and  the  crumbs 
soft.  Then  stand  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 
cover  with  oiled  paper  and  cook  in  oven  V2 
hour.    Turn  out  and  serve  hot  with  egg  sauce. 


Egg  Chowder 

Place  4  slices  of  salt  pork  in  a  saucepan  and 
fry  out,  then  take  a  small  onion,  cut  very  fine 
and  fry  until  a  light  brown.  Pare,  wash  and 
cut  in  pieces,  six  medium  sized  potatoes  and 
place  with  pork  and  onions.  Cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  when  partly  cooked  add  1  qt. 
milk  and  let  come  to  boiling  point.  Then  one 
by  one,  drop  in  four  fresh  eggs  and  let  boil 
about  6  minutes.  Put  dish  of  chowder  on  back 
of  stove  and  add  6  common  crackers,  cut  in 
halves.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 


Creamed  Eggs 
Boil  5  eggs,  hard,  slice  and  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  grating  nutmeg.  Lay  the 
slices  on  a  dish,  cover  with  hot  drawn  butter 
sauce,  sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley  and  serve. 
This  is  nice  served  on  toast. 


Easter  Nests 

Prepare  orange  gelatine  and  when  very  firm 
chop  into  small  cubes.  Fill  halves  of  hollowed 
out  orange  skins  and  in  the  center  place  an 
egg  of  white  blanc  mange  or  ice  cream  and 
cover  with  nuts. 


Puff  Omelet 

Stir  in  the  yolks  of  6  eggs  and  the  white  of 
3  beaten  eggs  very  light,  1  tablespoon  flour 
mixed  into  a  cup  of  cream  or  milk,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Melt  a  tablespoon  of 
butter  and  add  the  above  mixture.  Set  the 
pan  in  a  hot  oven  and  when  it  thickens  pour 
over  it  the  remaining  whites  of  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Return  to  the  oven  and  let  it  bake 
a  delicate  brown.    Slip  off  on  a  large  plate. 


Easter  Canapes 

Mix  2  or  3  cooked  yolks  of  eggs  with  2  T. 
butter,  add  4  T.  of  either  lobster  or  salmon. 
Soften  this  with  lemon  juice  and  spread  on 
■mall   pieces   of  bread   or  bu  tered  toast  in 


dainty  shapes.  Cover  with  the  whites  of  the 
cooked  eggs,  chopped  fine  and  place  in  the 
center  of  each  a  tiny  cucumber  pickle  curl. 


Egg  Cutlets 

Chop  3  hard  boiled  eggs  very  fine.  Heat  1 
pt.  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Mix  together, 
1  T.  butter,  and  2  T.  of  flour.  Stir  into  the 
hot  milk  until  thick,  smooth  paste.  Add  to 
this  the  egg,  1  T.  chopped  parsley,  little  onion 
juice,  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  well 
and  turn  out  on  a  platter  to  cool.  When  cold 
pour  into  cutlets,  dip  in  eggs  and  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Pour  any  favorite 
vegetable  around  the  cutlets. 


Bunny  Cakes 

Make  a  yellow  cake  and  ice  in  white.  Upon 
each  square  or  each  individual  piece,  place  a 
marshmallow  bunny,  either  white  or  yellow. 
Stick  in  long  ears  from  candied  fruit.  Serve 
in  Easter  nest,  if  desired. 


Scalloped  Eggs 
Place  a  layer  of  stale  bread  crumbs  in  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  dish  and  pour  over 
enough  sweet  cream  to  moisten.  Slice  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  put  in  a  layer  with  plentiful 
dots  of  butter  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 
Continue  alternate  layers  till  the  dish  is  full. 
Sift  crumbs  over  the  top,  dot  with  bits  of 
butter  and  set  in  the  oven  to  bake. 


Baked  Eggs 

Break  the  eggs  into  a  buttered  dish.  Sprinkle 
with  pepper  and  salt,  put  a  bit  of  butter  on 
each  and  bake  until  the  whites  are  well  set. 
They  may  also  be  broken  into  individual  muffin 
tins.  Season  and  bake.  A  great  variety  of 
flavors  can  be  given  baked  eggs.    Two  drops 


LITTLE  CHICKENS 

G.  FRANK  BURNS 

PRETTY  little  chickens,  downy,  cute 
and  small, 
You   are   sweet  and  lovely, — feathers, 

head,  and  all.. 
Come  and  come  a-running,  jump  onto 

my  hand — 
Rub  your  bills  against  me,  kiss  me  if 
you  can. 

Do  you  think  I'd  hurt  you?  No  siree, 
I  won't. 

'Cause  you're  cute  and  pretty;  now  you 

see,  I  don't. 
Cuddle  close,  yet  closer;  I'm  as  good  as 

I  can  be. 

O,  you're  mine  to  keep  and  fondle.  I 
don't  hurt  you,  chickees,  see? 

I  throw  no  stones  at  birdies,  nor  at 
chickees,  too. 

I  just  love  you  all  the  harder,  when  the 
boys  throw  sticks  at  you. 

Go,  now,  to  your  mother.  She  is  wait- 
ing in  the  yard — 

Aren't  they  cute?  What  beauties!  And 
I  love  them,  love  them  hard. 
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of  lemon  juice,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  will  change  the  flavor  of  the  egg.  A 
little  boiled  ham,  or  bacon,  chopped  fine  or 
grated  cheese  will  give  still  other  flavors. 


Fricasseed  Eggs 

Boil  6  eggs  for  IB  minutes.  Remove  the 
shells,  take  out  the  yolks,  cut  the  whites  into 
squares.  Put  1  t.  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan 
and  melt.  Add  1  T.  of  flour,  stir  until  brown, 
thin  with  1  cup  of  cream,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  in  whites  of  the  eggs,  stir 
over  the  fire  until  it  comes  to  a  boil.  Add 
the  yolks  and  let  stand  1  minute.  Serve  very 
hot. 


Egg  Nests 

Beat  whites  of  4  eggs,  stiff.  Toast  4  slices 
of  bread,  dip  them  quickly  into  hot  water  and 
spread  lightly  with  butter.  Pile  the  whites 
on  toast  in  the  shape  of  a  nest.  Place  the 
yolk  in  the  center  of  each.  Then  bake  3  min- 
utes, season  with  a  little  salt  before  beating. 


Stuffed  Eggs 

Cut  6  hard  boiled  eggs  in  half  and  remove 
the  yolks,  chop  them  fine,  then  add  2  t.  butter, 
1  of  cream  and  a  little  finely  chopped  onion, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  altogether  and 
after  filling  the  white  of  the  eggs  with  the 
mixture,  put  them  together  with  toothpicks. 


Eggs  On  Rice 

Butter  a  baking  dish  and  fill  it  %  full  of 
cold  rice,  which  is  well  seasoned  with  salt  and 
butter  when  boiled.  Make  as  many  depres- 
sions in  the  rice  as  there  are  persons  to  be 
served.  Break  an  egg  into  each  depression, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  strew  with  bits  of 
butter.  Bake  until  the  eggs  are  set.  Serve  hot. 
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1  CONTEST  FOR  CHILDREN  1 

I  Under  15  Years  of  Age  | 

I  "BE  KIND  TO  ANIMALS" 

I  How   Many   Words   Can   You  = 
Make  Out  of  These  Letters?    .  1 

THE  American  Humane  Edu-  | 
cation  Society  offers  four  \ 

I  cash  prizes,  amounting  to  $25,  | 

1  and  ten  additional  prizes,  branch  | 

I  memberships  in  the  American  | 

I  Humane  Education  Society,  in-  | 

1  eluding  one  year's  subscription  | 

I  to  Our  Dumb  Animals,  to  the  | 

I  children  under  fifteen  years  of  | 

I  age  who  find  the  largest  num-  | 

I  ber  of  words  in  the  slogan  BE  I 

I  KIND  TO  ANIMALS.    Proper  | 

I  names,  such  as  states,  cities,  | 

1  etc.,  provided  they  contain  only  | 

I  the  letters  in  the  slogan,  may  | 

1  be  included. 

I  The  prizes   are  as  follows: 

I  First  prize,  $10,  cash;  second 

1  prize,  $7.50,  cash-;  third  prize, 

I  $5,  cash;  fourth  prize,  $2.50, 

1  cash;  ten  additional  prizes,  each 

1  one-year's  subscription  to  Our 

1  Dumb  Animals. 

All  words  must  be  numbered 

I  and  written  in  columns,  on  one 

I  side  of  the  paper  only.  The 

|  motto  may  be  used  as  the  first 

I  four  words  as  follows: 

1     1.  BE    2.  KIND  3.  TO     4.  ANIMALS 
1     5.  KIN  6.  IN       7.  DIN  8.  BEST 

All   contestants   must  mark 

I  their  envelopes  plainly  and  mail 

1  them  so  they  will  reach  the  of- 

|  fice  of  the  American  Humane 

I  Education  Society  not  later  than 

I  May  31,  1922.   DO  NOT  SEND 

I  YOUR   ANSWERS    TO  THE 

I  JOURNAL.    Address  them  to: 

I  "Be    Kind    to    Animals  Word 

I  Contest,  180  Longwood  Avenue, 

I  Boston,  Mass. 
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Insertions 

Floral  Pattern  Insertion 

Thistle  Insertion 

The  Pi  cot  Insertion 

Fairy  Insertion 

Dollies 

Spider  Web 

Sunflower 

The  Ails* 

Ring 

Square  Doily  in 

Filet  Crochet 
The  Starfish 
Hexagon  Doily  in 

Filet  Crochet 
The  Presto 
The  Roman 
The  Anemone  Design 
The  Daisy  Design 
The  Pearl  Doily 
The  Star  Fish  Doily 
The  Seaweed  Doily 
The  Lucia  Doily 
The  Rose  Spray  Doily 
Yolces 

Evelyn  Blouse  Yoke 
The  Olivia  Nightdress 


Camisole 


Yoke 

The 

Yoke 
The  Malv. 
The  Fedora  Camisole 

Yoke 
The  Flora!  Pattern 

Ch 
Yoke 

Crochet  Square 
Stag  Crochet  Square 
Goose  Girl  Square 
Mistletoe  Design 


GIVEN 
To  You 

CROCHETCRAFT 

CONTAINING 

414  of  the  Choicest  Crochet 
Designs 


HERE  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  assemblage  of 
crochet  designs  for  those  who  prize  die 
distinctive  and  artistic.  America  has  never  before 
been  shown  such  a  collection  of  crochet  designs. 
The  world-famed  crochet  workers  of  Europe  have 
contributed  the  best  of  their  crochet  lore  —  that 
American  women  may  have  a  glorious  collection 
of  the  newest  —  the  most  exclusive  —  the  most 
exquisite  patterns  in  all  crochetdom.  The  new- 
ness— the  simplicity — of  these  designs  will  delight 
you,  and  all  are  so  clearly  illustrated  that  your 
fingers  will  fairly  tingle  to  start  working  them. 
Beginners  quickly  become  experts  and  experts 
acquire  even  greater  skill — with  this  magnificent 
book  of  crochet  designs. 

A  Brief  Description 

Crochetcraft  is  a  112-page  book  of  414  com- 
plete original  designs.  The  book  is  substantially 
bound  and  printed  in  blue  on  white  paper.  Pages 
measure  9x10  inches.  Each  design  stands  out 
clearly  and  distinctly,  showing  every  minute  detail 
to  best  advantage. 


Edgings 

Lace  Point  Pattern 
Cypress  Edging 
Baby  Lace 
Leaf  Edging 
Marguerite  Lace 

■■  Edtring 
Florette  Edging 
Clover  Leaf 
Rntona 
Naples  Edgings 
The  Wheel  and  Sham- 
rock Edging 
The  Pilgrim  Pattern 
The  Pumme  Lace 
Cornflower  Edging 
Spotted  Edging 
Thistle  Lace 
Borders  and  Comers 
Star  Border 
Snowflake  Corner 
The  Silkeborg 
Clyro  Border  and 

The  Elma  Corner  and 

Border 
Dutchess  Corner  and 

Border 
Goose  Girl  Lace  and 

Corner 
The  Strathmore  Border 

and  Cornet 
Cliver  Lace  and  Corner 
The  Everest  Border 

and  Corner 
The  Grapevine  Corner 

and  Border 
TheWatet  Babies  Corner 
The  Marguer 

and  Corner 
Oak^Leaf  Lace  : 
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This  Crochetcraft  given  to  you  absolutely  free  with  2  one-year  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year,  or  1  two-year  subscription  at  $1.50  to 
the  American  Co-operative  Journal.  Subscriptions  must  be  new,  or  a 
renewal  of  an  expired  subscription. 


The  American  Co-operative  Journal 


608  S.  Dearborn  St. 


Chicago,  111. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

'What  Your  NQi^hbors^reDoin^ 


MANTENO,  ILL. — We  wish  to  beg  the  par- 
don of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company  of  Man- 
teno  for  not  publishing  before  this,  the  fine 
news  item  they  so  kindly  sent  in.  This  item 
was  mislaid,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  publish 
a  good  news  note. 

The  Farmers  Elevator  Company  of  Manteno, 
111.,  held  their  annual  stockholders  meeting  on 
January  25th.  The  business  meeting  was  called 
at  12:30,  at  which  the  usual  routine  was  prac- 
ticed.   There  were  five  directors,  whose  terms 
expired.     Four  of  them  were  re-elected,  and 
the  fifth  was  a  retired  farmer  who  refused  to 
be  a  director  because  of  his  age  and  the  fact 
that   he   was   not  now    a    landholder.  John 
DesLaurier  was  put  in  his  place  on  the  board. 
The  manager,  P.  C.  Allen,  gave  his  annual 
report  of  the  year's  business.    This  shows  the 
Manteno  Company  among  the  few  grain  firms 
of  the  land  that  did  not  show  a  heavy  loss 
during  the  worst  period  of  the   grain  trade 
history.     A    good    volume    of    business  was 
shown  and  a  very  small  loss  resulted.  The 
manager   by   his   conservative   methods  Baved 
the  company  a  loss  of  about  $75,000.    This  is 
figured  from  the  amount  of  corn  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  customers  which  the  man- 
ager refused  to  buy  at  the  extreme  high  price 
that   competition   was   offering   because  there 
was  no  railroad  at  the  time  and  the  hazard 
was  too  great.    It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
the    stockholders    that    the .  business  came 
through   in   such   good   shape.     There  was  a 
good  program  following  the  business  meeting. 
Good   music  was)  furnished   by   the  Manteno 
orchestra.    Some  very  well  delivered  readings 
were   rendered    by    a    Master    Lambert  from 
Kankakee.    The  address  of  the  day  was  given 
by  the  friend  of  co-operative  grain  business, 
Wm.  Stickney  of  Chicago,  111.     He  did  the 
job  up   in   his   very   best  style,  and   that  is 
strong  praise,  for  he  is  capable  of  doing  some 
job  along  that  line.     The  board  of  directors 
said  he  gave  the  best  speech  that  he  had  ever 
given,  and  they  voted  in  their  monthly  meeting 
to  send  him  a  letter  of  appreciation.  The  times 
demand   just   such  helpful   leadership   as  the 
speaker  gave.     The  talk  was  along  the  lines 
of  present-day  doings  and   the  needs  of  the 
present  time.    The  great  demand  for  closely 
guarding  every  front  against  the  enemies  of 
co-operative  endeavor  who  are  now  most  active 
was  fully  emphasized.    The  general  sentiment 
of  the  members  of  the  company  is  helpful  and 
determined.  — ____ 

CAMPBELL  (DANVILLE  P.  O.),  ILL.— A 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  Ash  Corners  by 
farmers  interested  in  the  proposition  of  build- 
ing and  operating  a  new  Farmers  Elevator 
at  Campbell  Station,  six  miles  northeast  of 
Danville.  Louns  Bremer,  a  Danville  attorney, 
and  Arthur  Lumbrick,  farm  advisor,  were 
the  speakers,  A  second  meeting  was  held  at 
Leneve  schoolhouse  and  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Don  Britt,  John  Linne,  J.  C.  De- 
Neal,  Emil  Paulus  and  Henry  Linne  were  se- 
lected to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organization  and 

stock  selling.  .  

WEST  BROOKLYN,  ILL.— "In  regard  to 
the  manager  of  the  West  Brooklyn  Farmers 
Elevator  Company,  the  new  manager  was 
hired  about  Dec.  20,  1921,  and  has  been  on 
the  job  since  Jan.  6,  1922.  Mr.  W.  J.  Long 
was  formerly  manager  of  this  Elevator  Com- 
pany. R.  E.  Jacobs  was  formerly  manager 
of  the  Missal  Farmers  Grain  Company,  Missal, 
111.,  having  resigned  in  December,  1921,  to 
take  his  new  duties  as  manager  of  the  West 
Brooklyn  Farmers  Elevator  the  first  of  the 
year  of  1922." — R.  E.  Jacobs,  Manager  Wfst 
Brooklyn   Farmers  Elevator  Company. 


CLIFFORD,  IND.— The  Clifford  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company  is  in  excellent  financial 
condition,  as  was  shown  by  the  financial  re- 
port. AH  shareholders  will  be  paid  a  divi- 
dend this  year,  the  profits  to  be  in  comparison 
with  the  stock  which  is  held.  A  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  by-laws  of  the  com- 
pany. 


VEEDERSBURG,  IND.— The  directors  of  the 
Farmers  Milling  and  Elevator  Company  re- 
cently held  a  meeting  at  the  Farmers  State 
Bank  and  elected  Herman  Jones  as  manager 
of  the  elevator  to  succeed  I.  W.  Zimmerman, 
who  has  been  manager  since  the  company 
was  organized.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  engaged 
in  the  grain  business  in  Stone  Bluff  for  sev- 
enteen years.  J.  W.  Spencer  is  to  continue 
as  manager  of  the  mill.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  several  weeks  previous  to  the  direc- 
tors' meeting,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Walter  Cook,  president;  B.  F.  Myers, 
vice  president;  Will  Van  Deventor,  treasurer, 
and  Ed.  Greenby,  secretary.  Directors  are 
C.  A.  Cade,  Wm.  Marquess  and  Daniel  Car- 
penter. Mr.  Jones  will  move  to  Veedersburg 
and  assume  his  duties  as  manager  immediate- 
ly. The  company  recently  issued  $17,500  of 
preferred  stock. 


GARNER,  IA.— The  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
pany's reports  at  the  annual  meeting  showed 
that  the  company  had  transacted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200,000  worth  of  business  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  The  capitalization 
of  the  company  is  $55,475.  A  loss  of  $900 
was  made.  The  association  has  $2,000  in  its 
surplus  fund  at  this.  time.  No  dividend  was 
made  as  the  new  state  law  forbids  the  declar- 
ing of  dividends  except  from  profits  made  from 
the  current  year.  Everyone  appeared  to  be 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  despite  the  fact  that  no 
dividend  check  was  forthcoming,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
The  stockholders  realize  they  are  in  good  shape 
in  having  a  surplus  of  $2,000  and  they  are 
not  as  much  interested  in  receiving  a  dividend 
as  they  are  in  having  a  Farmers  Elevator  at 
that  station  to  handle  their  grain.  The  com- 
pany's elevator  on  the  Milwaukee  railroad  will 
be  closed  for  the  summer  months  so  that  place 
will  not  be  operated  until  next  fall.  For  some 
reason  that  elevator  has  failed  to  pay  ex- 
penses for  the  past  two  years  and  according 
to  figures  submitted  no  deficit  would  have  been 
made  had  it  not  been  for  that  elevator.  Fred 
Steiff  was  re-elected  president  and  Wm.  Bred- 
low,  vice  president;  A.  E.  Katter,  secretary, 
and  Art  Kluckhohn,  treasurer.  Mr.  Steiff  is 
still  manager  of  the  company  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  quitting. 


V  ■  ■  ■ 


FXtMl'RS  COOPERATIVE 
ELtVAtOR  CO 


HAMBURG,  IA.— The  Farmers  Elevator 
Company  has  let  a  contract  for  the  erection 
of  an  elevator  on  the  site  of  the  one  recently 
burned.  The  contract  calls  for  the  completion 
of  the  building  by  April  15th.  The  building 
will  be  of  the  best  construction  and  will  be 
modern  in  every  way.  Work  will  be  com- 
menced at  once  and  the  contractors  hope  to 
have  the  building  ready  a  little  before  the 
time  limit.  Carey  G.  Williams  is  manager  of 
the  company. 


ARDELL  (OFFERLE  P.  O.),  KAN.— The 
organization  of  a  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
is  being  contemplated  by  the  farmers  in  this 
vicinity.  A  meeting  was  recently  held  at 
Ardell  to  consider  an  elevator  at  that  place 
and  the  meeting  was  very  well  attended.  Fred 
Diers  presided  over  the  meeting.- 


ASSARIA,  KAN.— The  Farmers  Union  Mill 
and  Elevator  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
when  a  fire  which  started  in  the  old  Western 
Star  elevators  spread  to  the  Farmers  Elevator. 
In  addition  to  the  buildings  there  were  three 
Union  Pacific  box  cars,  6,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
several  storage  buildings  and  machinery  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  box  cars  was  filled  with 
wheat  and  the  other  two  with  com.  The  rail- 
way company  loss  will  approximate  $10,000. 
The  insurance  on  the  other  property  will 
amount  to  about  $60,000.  The  elevators  will 
be  rebuilt  early  this  summer,  according  to 
the  management  of  the  two  concerns.  John 
E.  Hughes  is  manager  of  the  Farmers  Com- 
pany and  W.  O.  Tinkler,  president. 


HUNTLEY,  MINN.— Th  Huntley  Elevator 
Company  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000,  shares  at  $100  each.  The 
company  will  deal  in  grain,  seeds  and  other 
farm  products.  Incorporators  are  B.  J.  Shan- 
non of  Winnebago,  H.  R.  White  of  Huntley, 
and  R.  W.  Johnson  of  Winnebago. 


WELLS,  MINN.— The  Farmers  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company  has  had  six  new  bins  in- 
stalled in  their  elevator  and  a  new  automatic 
scale  has  also  been  installed.  V.  C.  Meyer  is 
manager  of  the  company. 


BANGOR,  MICH.— More  than  125  stock- 
holders attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bangor  Co-operative  Association  which  was 
held  in  the  Odd  Fellows  hall.  The  report 
showed  that  the  year's  business  had  been  great- 
ly increased  and  that  both  store  and  eleva- 
tor were  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The 
stockholders  chose  John  Lynch,  Frank  Cleve- 
land, A.  L.  Bobbins,  W.  E.  Dankert  and  L. 
A.  Bregger  as  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
year.  .With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dankert, 
the  previous  board  was  re-elected.  The  di- 
rectors organized  with  John  Lynch,  president; 
L.  A.  Bregger,  vice  president;  Frank  Cleve- 
land, secretary,  and  A.  L.  Bobbins,  treasurer. 
The  steady  advance  which  the  association  has 
made  under  the  direction  of  these  officers  is 
a  credit  to  their  supervision,  and  their  con- 
tinued re-election  shows  that  their  efforts  are 
appreciated  by  the  stockholders. 


NOONAN,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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HANCOCK  COUNTY,  O.— Notwithstanding 
the  drop  in  prices  of  farm  products,  a  profit 
was  made  by  most  of  the  Hancock  county 
Farmers  Co-operative  Elevators  last  year,  al- 
though dividends  were  scarce,  reports  reveal. 
Elevators  at  Mt  Blanchard,  Arcadia,  Arling- 
ton and  Jenera  all  made  gains  during  the  past 
year. 


NEXT  DOOR  TO  EGYPT 

Godfrey  is  a  small  town  in  Madison 
junty,  111.  It  is  noted  for  several 
lings,  but  above  all,  Godfrey  has  an- 
;her  successful  enterprise  of  which 
le  town  and  community  are  proud 
id  that  is  the  Godfrey  Farmers  Ele- 
ctor Company,  picture  of  whose  uni- 
ie  concrete  plant  is  shown  herewith. 

For  years  and  years  the  farmers 
I  the  community  hauled  their  wheat 
:n  to  twelve  miles  to  the  Alton  mills, 
jturning  with  the  mill  feed  and  such 
ther  commodities  as  they  were  in 
eed  of.  Finally  these  farmers  con- 
iived  the  idea  that  they  would  or- 
anize  their  own  company,  save  the 
;n  or  twelve  mile  haul  and  eliminate 
le  exhorbitant  miller's  profit. 

This  they  did,  and  more  too,  be- 
ause  they  have  increased  the  price 
aid  for  wheat  to  the  farmers  and 
ave  cut  down  the  margin  of  profit 
tiey  were  obliged  to  pay  on  flour, 
lill  feeds,  corn,  oats,  and  hay,  and 
long  with  this  they  are  doing  a  good 
usiness  in  coal  and  fencing. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that 
he  successful  farmers  elevators  were 
n  the  central  and  northern  part  of 
he  state.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea  as 
3  proved  by  such  companies  as  the 
ibove  coming  through  the  past  year 
vith  a  surplus.  The  management  and 
lirectors  are  largely  responsible  for 
he  success  of  the  company.  They 
ire,  Wm.  Nelder,  Mgr.,  Edna  Ebbeler, 
Cashier,  Directors,  W.  B.  Koeller, 
LiOuis  Lageman,  John  Chambers,  A.  T. 
rlawley,  0.  L.  Bott  and  L.  C.  Joehl. 
 AC  J  

U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
jrds  it  was  found  that  Hans  George- 
son  of  North  Dakota  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  and  therefore 
could  not  qualify  as  a  director.  Mr. 
Burgeson  was  unanimously  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  The  board  notified 
the  delegation  from  North  Dakota 
that  the  unit  plan  as  proposed  would 
be  given  full  consideration. 

Notification  was  given  the  board 
that  Robert  Peterson,  R.  A.  Cowles, 
C.  R.  Finley  and  R.  N.  Clarke,  all  of 
Illinois  and  A.  J.  McGinnis  of  North 
Dakota  would  not  attend  the  first 
meetings. 

Action  will  be  taken  immediately 
by  the  board  to  put  in  operation  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Sales  Company, 
subsidiary  selling  company  of  the 
parent  organization.  One  of  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  in  this  direction  will 
be  to  employ  a  manager  of  sufficient 
knowledge  and  experience  to  conduct 
the  agency  in  a  business  manner. 


U.  S.  G.  G.  TO  START 
SALES  COMPANY 

It  is  the  intention  to  start  branches 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Sales 
Company  in  the  Chicago,  Omaha,  and 
Minneapolis  markets  immediately,  ac- 
cording to  recent  announcement.  This 
company  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  executive  officers  of  the  U.  S.  G. 
G.,  in  order  that  the  creation  of  any 
more  salaried  positions  may  be  elim- 
inated. Employment  of  a  high  type 
executive  of  experience,  who  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  the  company,  and  managers 
for  the  branch  offices  is  being  given 
attention  at  the  present  time.  Term- 
inal elevators  may  be  leased,  and  the 
company  says  it  will  be  able  to  finance 
grain  as  it  now  is  financed. 

The  company  will  have  $125,000 
worth  of  common  or  voting  stock, 
which  will  be  held  by  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  under  the  control  of 
the  directors,  and  $125,000  worth  of 
7%  cumulative  preferred  stock  which 
will  be  offered  to  Farmers  Co-opera- 
tive Elevators  and  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.  This 
stock  must  be  paid  a  dividend  before 
one  can  be  declared  on  the  common 
stock.  It  is  redeemable  at  10%  above 
par,  and  must  be  offered  first  to,  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  whenever 
the  original  purchaser  wishes  to  sell. 

This  company  will  permit  the  man- 
ager to  ship  the  grain  of  the  members 
to  any  of  the  branch  offices  and  they 
still  receive  back  all  above  the  actual 
cost  of  marketing. 

Local  advisory  boards  will  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  officers  of  Farmers 
Elevators  and  Growers  Associations 
in  the  territory  affected  by  the  branch 
offices. 

 AC  J  

GENEVA,  NEB. — Twenty-five  farmers  at- 
tended the  meeting  in  the  county  court  room 
recently  when  further  steps  were  taken  to- 
wards the  formation  of  a  co-operative  eleva- 
tor company  at  Geneva.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  articles  of  incorporation  author- 
ized. The  company  was  capitalized  at  $50,- 
000  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $11,000.  John 
M.  Morgan,  temporary  secretary,  will  attend 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  election  of  officers 
and  completing  of  the  organization  in  time 
for  the  next  meeting. 


ROGERS.  NEB. — "Fifty-two  farmers  of  the 
vicinity  tributary  to  Rogers  met  at  the  Rogers 
town  hall  on  March  2d  and  formed  an  organi- 
zation to  buy  and  sell  the  grain  of  the  com- 
munity. Eighty-six  shares  of  stock  were 
agreed  to  be  taken  by  fifty-two  signers  at 
$100  per  share.  The  company  has  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  and  elected  their  di- 
rectors and  officers.  The  capital  stock  will  be 
for  $25,000  with  $15,000  paid  up  capital.  Some 
arrangements  were  under  way  to  lease  or  pur- 
chase an  elevator  now  standing  idle  at  Rogers, 
but  on  consideration,  the  size  and  defective 
condition  of  this  one  has  resulted  in  deciding 
to  sell  more  of  the  stock  and  build  a  new  up- 
to-date  building.  With  the  large  number  of 
U.  S.  Grain  Grower  contracted  members  in 
the  community,  the  organization  will  be  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  tributary  territory."— 
George  G.  McVicker. 

.  AC  J  


Godfrey,  Illinois 


Radiomania 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

could  be  detected  when  thus  produced. 
Electromagnetic  waves  are  sometimes 
called  Hertzian  waves.  In  1896  Mar- 
coni made  a  practical  application  of 
these  well  known  principles  and 
startled  the  world  by  establishing 
communication  over  great  distances. 

Various  nationalities  were  instru- 
mental in  the  discovery  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  wireless  telegraphy;  but  it  took 
the  American  genius  to  perfect  it  and 
apply  it  to  our  needs.  Fleming  invent- 
ed the  vacuum  tube  containing  two  ele- 
ments and  Doctor  Lee  DeForest  in- 
serted a  third  element  called  a  grid 
which  made  the  vacuum  tube  the 
most  useful  device  in  Radio  telegraphy 
that  we  have  today.  Major  Arm- 
strong with  his  regenerative  receiver, 
made  possible  communication  over 
long  distances  using  low  power  trans- 
mitters. 

Radio  is  something  that  you  never 
tire  of,  and  is  intensely  interesting  to 
the  boy  of  twelve  or  the  man  of  fifty. 
Once  the  bug  has  bitten  you,  you  are 
a  slave  to  its  mysteries  until  you 
pass  over  the  Great  Divide.  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League  have  been  able  to  relay  a  mes- 
sage from  Maine  to  California  and  get 
the  answer  back  to  Maine  in  SIX  AND 
ONE  HALF  MINUTES. 

What  are  you  doing  along  these 
lines,  Mr.  Farmer?  Do  you  know  that 
a  few  coils  of  wire  and  a  few  movable 
plates  will  bring  the  news  of  the  world 
and  the  latest  prices  of  your  stock 
to  your  parlor?  The  Modern  farmer 
is  up  to  the  minute  in  farm  appliances 
and  household  conveniences;  why  not 
avail  yourself  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  Radio  Telephony? 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8  ceau  per  word,  each  Insertion, 
charge  for  name  and  address.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


FOR  SALE 


Purebred  Hogan  tested  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $4 
per  100.  Setting  $1.00.  Silver  Wyandottes,  $1.00 
per  setting.    Lonevaie  Poultry  Farm,  Fortuna,  N.  Dak. 


PETS— PARROTS,  CANARIES.  OTHERS. 
BARTLETT.  Jacksonville,  III. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  collect  on 
delivery— 5  pounds,  $1.50;  10  pounds,  $2.50;  20 
pounds,  $4.00.     Farmers  Association,  Paducah,  Ky. 


60%  Discount  from  present  selling  price  on  Three 
Farm  Fanning  Mills  In  our  possession.  One  of  ths 
best  mills  made.  Guaranteed. 

Write  quick  If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
exceptional  offer. 

Farmers'   Advertising  Bureau 
650  Transportation  Bldg.  Chicago,  III 


HELP  WANTED 


Be  a  RAILWAY  TRAFFIO  INSPECTOR:  $110  ts 
tZM  monthly,  expenses  paid  after  •  months'  spare- 
time  study.  Splendid  opportunities.  Position  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Writ*  for  Free  Booklet 
8-82.   Stand.  Business  Training  Inst,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


$92-$l82  month.  Men — women,  over  17.  Steady 
work.  Get  U.  S.  Government  positions.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Influence  unnecessary.  List 
positions  obtainable — free.  Write  today  sure.  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.  CI  19,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 

DIRECTORS  ATTENTION:  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  man  who  made  money  last  year  In  sharp  compe- 
tition with  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  hardest  com- 
petitors in  the  business  and  can  do  so  again  but  Is 
ambitious  to  locate  with  a  concern  which  can  offer 
larger  opportunities  for  showing  his  ability,  write 
C.  M.  care  American  Cooperative  Journal. 

POSITION  WANTED 

MANAGER — Have  had  twolve  years'  experience 
grain,  coal,  livestock,  building  material.  Implements 
and  general  merchandise.  Can  handle  big  proposi- 
tion, but  will  take  small  unison  if  oh  a  nee  to  grow. 
Prefer  Kansas.  Missouri  or  Nebraska.  Best  business 
references.     Address  American  Co-operative  Journal. 


Indiana  Assn.  Convention 
Report 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
Proulx  of  Purdue  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  interest. 

The  law  was  patterned  after  the 
law  on  feed  and  fertilizer.  The  sale 
of  tags  to  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors  is  intended  to  bring  in 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  state  inspectors. 

The  speaker  made  clear  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  seed  buyer  to  look 
at  what  was  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  label  or  tag  in  order  to  get  full  pro- 
tection. The  analysis  on  the  label  is 
not  made  by  the  state  but  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. The  state  will,  insofar  as 
possible,  inspect  samples  of  seed  sent 
to  them,  but  the  speaker  stated  plainly 
that  they  could  not  do  all  of  the  work 
asked  of  them  and  that  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  and  main- 
tain seed  laboratories  on  a  commer- 
cial basis  at  different  points  through- 
out the  state. 

"Pure  seed,"  said  he,  "is  not  so  easy 
to  determine.  One-half  of  1%  forms 
the  difference  between  a  beverage  and 
a  drink.  One-half  of  1%  may  con- 
tain 25,000  noxious  weeds.  Look  at 
the  back  of  the  label  where  the  manu- 
facturers are  required  to  list  a  descrip- 
tion of  noxious  weeds." 

Few  seed  men  are  equipped  to  an- 
alyze seed.  The  law  does  not  define 
closely  the  method  of  an  analysis. 
Many  county  agents  are  able  to  an- 
alyze seed,  so  are  many  elevator  men. 

The  law  is  not  intended  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  seed  from  one  farmer  to 
another,  although  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  breaking  the  law 
wherever  seed  is  sold.  For  example,  a 
farmer  could  not  advertise  seed  for 
sale  on  a  public  sale  bill;  but  if  he  did 
not  advertise  the  seed  and  decided  af- 
ter the  sale  was  in  progress  to  offer 
some  seed  for  sale  at  auction,  he  could 
do  so.  The  advertisement  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  law  but  the  sale  would 
not.  The  law  is  simple  and  should  be 
read  by  all  farmers  and  managers  of 
farmer's  elevators. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported 
only  two  resolutions. 

One  was  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
Wabash,  and  the  other  was  urging 
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everybody  to  subscribe  for  the  Amer- 
ican Cooperative  Journal  and  help 
along  with  cooperative  education  in 
their  local  communities. 

The  writer  called  attention  to  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  other  states 
which  provided  that  we  should  have 
better  crop  and  grain  statistics  and  in- 
structed the  state  associations  to  join 
with  the  American  Cooperative  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  the  other  state 
associations  in  perfecting  the  plan  and 
making  it  efficient.  There  were  some 
questions  asked  by  the  different  dele- 
gates about  this  matter  because  vari- 
ous other  organizations  are  promising 
the  same  service.  After  general  dis- 
cussion, however,  the  delegates  voted 
unanimously  to  authorize  the  state  as- 
sociation to  join  with  the  other  states 
in  the  plan. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  association 
was  favored  with  a  treat  in  the  form 
of  an  address  from  J.  R.  McCabe'of 
Rantoul,  Illinois. 

On  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Indiana  to  the  Steinhart  Grain  Com- 
pany, it  was  thought  by  a  number  that 
the  association  should  be  incorporated. 

A  motion  was  passed  by  the  as- 
sociation authorizing  the  board  of 
directors  to  make  investigation  and 
to  incorporate  the  association  if  in 
their  judgment  it  is  best  to  do  so. 

THE  OFFICERS 

The  afternoon  session  consisted  of 
the  report  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee and  the  community  on  resolutions. 
The  nominating  committee  reported 
the  same  board  of  directors  and  the 
same  officers. 

Mr.  Jos.  Minch  of  Chalmers  was 
re-elected  president.  Mr.  Minch  asked 
to  be  relieved,  stating  that  he  had  had 
the  position  of  honor  for  some  years 
and  that  he  was  extremely  busy  with 
other  matters,  but  the  delegates 
thought  that  the  time  was  too  critical 
to  make  the  change. 

The  officers  and  board  of  directors 
are  as  follows: 

J.  S.  Minch,  Monon,  Pres. 

C.  E.  Barracks,  Frankton,  1st  Vice- 
Pres. 

M.  P.  Hill,  Francisville,  2nd  Vice- 

Pres. 

Frank  Glaspie,  Oxford,  Treas. 

E.  G.  McCollum,  Indianapolis,  Sec'y. 
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1922  IS  REWARDING  CO-OPERATORS! 


The  Farmers  Plant  at  Highland,  Illinois 
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Some  Practical  Notions  About 
Buying  Farm  Machines 


THE  growing  season  is  well  under  way,  six 
million  farmers  are  out  in  the  open,  remolding 
the  great  fertile  world,  and  you  are  probably 
confining  your  attentions  to  the  fields  out  of  which 
your  own  profit  must  come. 

Ahead  of  you  is  a  summer  of  activity,  and  your  plans 
will  have  much  to  do  with  farm  machines.  This  summer 
you  may  invest  in  a  number  of  such  items  of  practical 
equipment  as  are  listed  at  the  right.  You  will  be  deciding 
what  machines  will  increase  your  production,  save  you 
the  most,  and  cost  you  least  in  the  long  run.  Each  purchase 
will  lay  a  bit  of  the  foundation  for  coming  seasons. 

Each  new  machine  must  be  a  good,  reliable  worker  and 
moneymaker  for  you  during  years  to  come.  It  has  been 
proved  many  times  that  one  defective,  inefficient  machine 
may  in  one  season  tear  down  the  profits  built  up  by  good 
tools  and  hard  labor.  Your  choice  in  each  case  is  no  light 
matter  for  there  are  wide  variations  in  value. 

It  is  not  for  selfish  reasons  alone  that  we  ask  you  to 
consult  with  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  filling  your 
farm  equipment  needs.  The  plainest  sort  of  common  sense, 
a  long  unbroken  record  of  accomplishment,  the  ripe  judg- 
ment of  millions  of  good  farmers— all  considerations  point 
to  the  same  advice: 

Rely  on  the  good  design  and  quality  construc- 
tion of  the  equipment  in  the  McCormick-Deering 
Line.  Invest  in  Titan  and  International  tractor 
power  to  work  smoothly  with  McCormick-Deering 
belt  and  drawbar  machines.  Count  on  the  full 
stocks,  the  ready  service,  the  help  and  advice  of 
our  dealers.  The  McCormick-Deering  Dealers  are 
in  business  for  your  trade,  but  they  are  also  work- 
ing to  gain  your  good  will  and  confidence  in  the 
years  to  come. 


These 
McCormick  •  Dee  ring 

Products  are  in  Demand 
in  Summer  and  Fall: 

Tractors 
Titan 

International  8-16 
International  15-30 

Grain  Binders 
Push  Binders 
Headers 

Harvester  -Threshera 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Loaders 

Hay  Presses 

Corn  Binders 

Corn  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Shellers 

Grain  Drills 

Plows 

Tillage  Implements 
Cane  Mills 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 
Engines 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Motor  Trucks 
Twine 
Repairs 

McCormick  -  Deering 

Dealers  Offer  You 
Reliable  Tractors  and 
the  Best-known,  Most- 
complete  Line  of  Trac- 
tor-operated Equipment 
in  the  World. 


International  Harvester  Company 

<3>F  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  llNCORJKWATUtf  USA 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


RADIO 


THERE  is  so  much  popular  interest  in  Radio  at  the  present  time  and  we  have  received  so  many 
inquiries  regarding  it  that  we  will  devote  some  space  each  month  to  articles  by  experts.  If 
you  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of  a  set  to  get  or  want  to  ask  questions  we  will  answer 
them  in  this  department.  If  you  are  using  a  set  now  we  would  like  to  have  you  write  and  tell 
your  experience.     Address  all  communications  to  Radio  Department. 


How  to  Build  a  Receiving  Aerial 


No  matter  how  good  your  receiv- 
ing set  is,  it  will  not  function  proper- 
ly without  a  good  aerial  or  antenna. 
In  the  early  days  of  wireless  com- 
munication the  term  antenna  was 
used  to  describe  the  net  work  of 
wires  necessary  to  efficiently  receive 
or  transmit  electromagnetic  waves, 
because  the  wires  functioned  some- 
thing like  the  feelers  or  antenna  of 
certain  insects.  But  since  these  wires 
are  almost  universally  placed  high 
in  the  air,  the  word  "aerial"  (pro- 
nounced air-i-al  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable)  is  more  descriptive 
and  will  be  used  throughout  thase 
articles. 

If  you  live  on  a  farm  you  are  for- 
tunate  in  having  one  of  the  best 
locations  possible  for  a  good  receiv- 
ing aerial,  because  there  are  no  tall 
steel  buildings,  bridges,  high  tension 
conductors  or  other  disturbing  fac- 
tors to  bother  you.  Your  receiving 
set  should  be  placed  on  the  ground 
floor  because  the  distance  of  your 
set  from  •  the  ground  or  earth  con- 
nection should  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. In  figuring  the  length  of  your 
aerial  you  must  measure  from  the 
set  itself  and  include  the  length  of 
the  lead-in  and  ground  wires.  An 
ideal  aerial  for  short  wave  receiving 
would  be  a  single  wire  about  ISO 
feet  long  extending  straight  up  in 
the  air  from  the  set.  The  next  best 
would  "be  a  single  wire  extending 
upward  for  50  feet  or  so,  and  then 
stretched  horizontally  to  a  tall  chim- 
ney or  a  pole  on  a  barn  about  100 
feet  away. 

The  far  end  should  be  as  high  or 
higher  than  the  end  nearest  the  re- 
ceiving set.  A  wire  stretched  be- 
tween two  tall  trees  or  from  the  roof 
to  a  tree  is  all  rights  providing  it 
is  kept  away  from  branches.  The 
far  end  of  the  aerial  should  be  fas- 
tened to  one  ring  of  a  good  insulator. 
Tie  a  stout  rope  to  the  other  end  of 
the  insulator  and  fasten  the  rope  so 
the  wire  is  not  in  the  tree. 

In  fastening  the  near  end  of  aerial 
you  must  use  a  little  ingenuity  and 
support  it  so  the  wire  is  well  in- 
sulated and  is  free  from  many  sharp 
bends.   If  conditions  permit,  the  wire 


can  be  passed  through  one  ring  of  copper  wire  of  at  least  No. 
an  insulator  several  times  so  the  in- 
sulator cannot  slip  along  the  wire. 
This  fastening  should  be  made  in 
such  manner  that  the  free  end  of 
aerial  will  reach  the  receiving  set 
when  the  horizontal  portion  is 
stretched  up  tight.  Another  way  is 
to  pass  the  wire  through  a  pulley 
and  put  the  insulator  'between  the 
pulley  and  a  mast  or  chimney  on  the 
house.  Before  entering  the  house 
the  lead-in  wire  should  be  connected 
to  an  approved  lightning  protector 
or  ground  switch.  A  good  type  of 
protector  for  a  simple  receiving 
aerial  is  a  spark  gap  sealed  in  an 
evacuated  glass  tube.  One  of  the 
connections  is  carried  to  a  good 
ground  and  the  aerial  wire  is  simply 
wrapped  once  around  the  other  ton- 
nection  and  then  lead  directly  to  the 
set.  The  spark  gap  is  no  more  than 
one-thirty-second  inch,  and  since  it 
is  in  a  vacuum  it  offers  less  resist- 
ance than  the  path  through  the  set. 
If  lightning  strikes  the  aerial  it 
runs  down  the  lead-in  wire,  jumps 
across  the  gap  and  is  grounded 
through  the  protector  ground  wire. 
This  wire  should  be  grounded  at 
some  distance  from  the  ground  wire 
leading  from  the  receiving  set  and 
should  not  be  lighter  than  No.  7 
gauge. 
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A  good  ground  for  the  ground 
connection  on  the  set  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  a  good  aerial.  The  set 
should  be  placed  so  it  is  close  to 
both  the  aerial  down-lead  and  the 
ground  connection. 

In  cities  arid  towns  the  water  sys- 
tem makes  an  ideal  ground  and  the 
ground  wire  can  be  wrapped  around 
a  cold  water  pipe  on  the  street  side 
of  the  water  meter.  Both  wire  and 
pipe  should  be  scraped  clean,  and  to 
get  best  results  the  wire  should  be 
soldered  to  the  pipe.  A  plain  wrapped 
or  twisted  connection  is  not  good  for 
radio  work,  and  joints  should  be 
soldered  as  well.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  aerial  and  if  the  down- 
lead wire  is  a  separate  piece  it  should 
be  wrapped  around  the  aerial  proper 
and  then  soldered.  To  get  a  good 
ground  in  the  country  is  a  little 
more  difficult.    A  .bare  or  insulated 


*augc  can  be  run  directly  to  a  driven 
well  and  soldered  firmly  to  the  outer 
casing.  A  hundred-foot  coil  of  cop- 
per wire  can  be  dropped  into  an  open 
well,  or  any  body  of  water  not  in- 
sulated from  the  earth,  and  good 
results  obtained.  In  most  instances 
a  cistern  is  not  as  good  as  a  well. 
The  ground  wire  can  be  soldered  to 
three  or  four  pieces  of  pipe  driven 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  ground  so 
they  reach  moist  earth.  The  pipes 
should  'be  several  feet  apart  and  con- 
nected to  each  other  as  well  as  to 
the  ground  wire. 

Either  solid  or  stranded  copper  or 
bronze  wire  can  be  used  for  the 
aerial.  Steel  wire  is  not  good  unless 
very  heavily  galvanized  so  the  radio- 
frequency  currents  can  travel  in  the 
zinc  coating.  Either  bare  or  in- 
sulated wire  is  all  right  as  insulation 
offers  no  resistance  to  electromag- 
netic waves.  The  main  points  to  ob- 
serve are  sufficient  height,  proper  in- 
sulation, and  a  good  ground.  In 
going  through  a  wall  or  window  cas- 
ing with  the  lead-in  wire  you  can 
use  a  "bulkhead"  insulator  which  is 
a  brass  rod  imbedded  in  insulating 
material  and  threaded  on  each  end 
for  connections.  Another  type  is 
made  with  a  hole  through  the  center 
and  is  better  where  it  tan  be  used 
because  it  does  away  with  two  con- 
nections. Porcelain  is  not  good  for 
radio  work  and  should  not  be  used. 
In  putting  up  your  aerial  the  far  end 
should  point  toward  the  broadcasting 
station  that  you  most  want  to  hear. 

This  is  not  absolutely  essential  but 
better  signals  will  be  received  if  this 
rule  is  observed.  The  aerial  should 
not  run  parallel  to  electric  light  or 
telephone  wires,  but  should  cross 
them  at  right  angles  and  it  should 
always  be  kept  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  such  wires.  If  a  wind- 
mill is  selected  as  a  mast  a  rope  or 
spar  should  be  used  that  will  keep 
the  aerial  at  some  distance  from  the 
metal  frame  work  of  the  tower. 

(Another  article  on  Radio  will  ap- 
pear next  month.) 

For  supplies  or  other  information, 
address  Radio  Department. 
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'Tack  All  Your  Troubles—" 

1        Our  audits  prove  that  Farmers 'Elevators  are  once  more  making  money. 
|        Prices  of  products  that  the  farmers  buy  are  slowly  but  steadily  coming  down.  1 
|  Farm  machinery  prices  have  made  decided  drops  since  1920,  and  farm  labor  prices  are  1 
|  down  from  25  to  fifty  percent.  .  I 

|  Prices  of  products  the  farmers  SELL  have  made  good  advances,  and  indications! 
|  point  to  continued  profits  from  livestock  raising,  increasing  prices  of  corn,  and  high| 
1  prices,  comparatively,  for  wheat. 

|  Construction  costs  are  down  about  25%  from  the  1920  peak,  and  are  still  coming  I 
I  down. 

Country  banks  are  liquidating  their  frozen  credits,  and  are  in  a  very  much  better  | 
1  condition  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  This  means  that  cheap  money,  or  low  interest  | 
I  rates,  will  soon  be  obtainable  at  country  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  in  the  best  position  in  years,  is  able  to  take  care  of  any  [ 
I  necessary  loans,  and  the  President  proposes  a  Federal  bank  which  will  take  care  of  | 
1  three  year  loans  on  grain  and  livestock. 

Flowers  are  once  more  in  bloom.  The  leaves  are  once  more  back  on  the  trees.  | 
1  1922  is  rewarding  Co-operators! 

I  •  \ 
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THE  WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER 


World  Wheat  condition  is  much  poorer  than  last  year.  That  means  the  price  should 
go  up.  But  there  is  enough  wheat  to  go  around,  and  the  Visible  Supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  afloat  is  rapidly  increasing.   That  means  the  price  should  go  down. 

Domestic  flour  demand  remains  unmistakably  slow,  which  should  lower  prices.  But 
Foreign  Exchange  is  improving,  and  that  should  improve  prices. 

Argentina  has  about  reached  the  end  of  its  wheat  surplus.  (Bullish.)  But  the  har- 
vest of  India  is  on,  with  an  increased  acreage  over  last  year.  (Bearish.) 

Now,  isn't  that  about  the  kind  of  information  that  you  get?  Talk  to  one  man  and 
he  shows  vou  the  Bull  side.   Talk  to  another  and  all  he  can  see  is  the  Bear  side. 

TO  TAKE  ALL  THOSE  BULLISH  AND  BEARISH  FACTORS,  WEIGH 
THEM  CAREFULLY  AND  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER  IN  SUCH  A  MANNER 
THAT  THEY  WILL  SHOW  WHICH  FACTORS  HAVE  THE  MOST  INFLU- 
ENCE, AND  THEREFORE  WHICH  WAY  THE  MARKET  SHOULD  GO,  IS  THE 
REASON  FOR  AND  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER. 

THE  WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER  is  composed  of  the  general  action  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  U.  S.  Wheat  conditions  and  movement,  and 
World  wheat  conditions  and  movement.  In  all,  we  have  drawn  charts  showing  the 
action  of  about  150  different  items,  and  the  composite  chart  which  we  call  the  WHEAT 
PRICE  BAROMETER  is  their  united  action. 

In  this  BAROMETER,  the  movement  of  items  which  should  increase  the  price  of 
wheat  are  weighed  carefully  against  factors  which  should  decrease  its  price.  And  the 
results  for  1920,  1921,  and  so  far  into  1922  are  somewhat  astonishing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  drawn  lines  from  one  dip  or  rise  in  the  BAROMETER 
to  the  corresponding  dip  or  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.  It  will  be  further  noted  that  this 
rise  or  dip  in  the  wheat  price  followed  the  rise  or  dip  in  the  BAROMETER  by  from 
one  to  two  months.  In  other  words,  the  WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER  has  pre- 
ceded and  therefore  forecasted  in  its  turns,  by  from  one  to  two  months,  the  price  of 
wheat  for  1920,  1921,  and  thus  far  into  1922! 

Let  us  state  right  here  that  we  do  not  guarantee  that  this  relationship  will  con- 
tinue.   He  who  follows  this  WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER  in  the  conduct  of  his 


THE  WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER 

April  15,  1922. 
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Copyright  1922.    Reproduction  prohibited. 

This  BAROMETER  consists  of  the  combined  trend  of  American  and  European  business,  United  States  and  World  wheat  conditions  and 
movement.  Dotted  line  is  Wheat  Futures  Price.  If  the  Wheat  Price  continues  to  follow  the  BAROMETER  by  from  one  to  two  months,  as 
it  has  during  1920,  1921,  and  so  far  in  1922,  the  price  will  rise  during  May  to  over  $1.50. 

This  BAROMETER  will  appear  in  the  JOURNAL,  which  will  go  to  press  on  the  15th  of  each  month  hereafter. 
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Market  Facts  and  Factors 

|  We  vouch  for  any  statistical  information  published  herewith  as  being  the  best  | 
1  we  can  secure.  Any  opinions  expressed  are  decidedly  our  own  and  you  follow  | 
1      them  at  your  own  risk. — MARK  W.  PICKELL,  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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business,  does  so  at  his  own  risk.   The  reason  is  that  we  have  not  as  yet  had  a  chance  to 

prove  it  over  a  straight  period  of  five  or  more  years. 

We  have  taken  everything  into  consideration  that  we  can  think  of,  which  should 
enter  into  the  making  of  the  price  of  wheat,  It  has  taken  us  six  months  of  very,  very 
hard  work  to  develop  this  work  for  the  two  and  one  quarter  years  to  date.  We  are 
now  going  back  from  1909  to  1916  ta  try  to  prove  this  work  up.  Until  then,  we  will 
give  you  the  best  information  on  these  important  factors  that  money  can  buy. 


HIGHER  PRICES  IN  SIGHT 

IF  YOU  are  going  to  build,  or 
to  buy  new  machinery  this 
year,  we  strongly  advise  that 
you  do  so  NOW. 

We  wish  that  we  might  have 
you  each  and  all  here  in  the  office 
to  show  you  the  material  from 
which  we  work  in  preparing  this 
section  of  Market  Facts  and 
Factors.     Were  you  here, 


we 


For  instance,  at  that  time  live- 
stock and  wool  were  away  down 
in  price.  Real  estate  was  com- 
ing down  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Prices  of  raw  materials,  which 
the  farmer  sells  were  away 
down,  while  prices  of  finished 
products  which  he  buys,  were 
away  up.  In  other  words,  prices 
were  not  pulling  together,  and 
business  hesitated.  The  only  en- 
couraging feature  was  that  the 
stock  market  was  gradually  ris- 


could  show 
our  charts 
references, 
prove  to 


you 
and 
and 
you, 


point  by  point, 
just  why  we  be- 
lieve it  is  advis- 
able for  you  to 
buy  now.  It  is 
hard  to  put  it 
briefly  into  a  pa- 
per and  make  you 
understand.  But 
we  wish  to  show 
you  [the  "lay  of 
the  land,"  and 
point  out  to  you 
why  you  may  expect  higher 
prices  for  things  you  buy,  as 
well  as  high  prices  for  the  things 
you  sell.  We  will  only  hit  the 
high  spots. 
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It  looks  to  us  very  much  as  if  this  would  be  an  | 
|  excellent  year  for  farmers  to  store  their  grain  on  1 
|  farms  and  hold  for  a  later  higher  market.  There  will  | 
|  very  probably  be  a  slump  in  prices  during  July  and  1 
I  August,  but  wheat  -delivered  in  December  should  sell  | 
I  for  much  more  than  wheat  delivered  in  September.  I 
I  Clean  out  your  old  bins  or  fix  up  new  ones  NOW.  1 
In  the  July  issue,  we  will  give  our  WHEAT  | 
I  FORECAST  FOR  THE  1922-23  SEASON.  If  we  f 
I  hit  it  as  well  as  we  did  with  our  "OUTLOOK  FOR  \ 
1  FARMERS  FOR  1922,"  we  will  be  about  99  percent  \ 
1  right.  | 
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We  have  also  noted  the  "re- 
vival" of  the  Church.  For  in- 
stance, W.  J.  Bryan  has  been 
running  a  series  of  lectures  on 
religious  topics  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  biggest  evening 
paper  in  America.  More  discus- 
sion of  religion,  more  cleaning 
up  of  shows  and  movies,  and 
more  people  have  attended 
church  during  the  past  six 
months  than  for  many  years 
before. 

We  have  also 
seen  a  strong  rise 
in  prices  of 
stocks  of  manu- 
facturing con- 
cerns. We  have 
seen  building 
costs  come  down 
about  25%.  We 
have  seen  prices 
of  commodities 
that  the  farmer 
buys  come  down, 
tvhile  the  prices 
of  his  raw  prod- 
ucts have  gone  up 


The  Wheel 
of  Business 


Last  February 
w  e  published 
for  the  first 
time,  our 
WHEEL  OF  BUSINESS  show- 
ing the  different  periods  in  what 
the  colleges  call  a  "cycle  of  busi- 
ness." We  pointed  out  that  at 
that  time  we  were  in  the  sixth 
period,  the  "Start  of  Revival" 


ing,  showing  that  speculators 
believed  in  better  business.  In- 
terest rates  were  also  falling. 

My,  what  a  change  has  taken 
place  since  then!  Honestly,  we 
didn't  think  it  possible!  Right 
according  to  schedule,  too!  For 
instance,  we  have  seen  great 
strides  made  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  labor  wages.  The  coal 
strike  is  on  right  now  as  one 
step  in  this  direction.  The  battle 
between  the  laborers  and  em- 
ployers in  Chicago  is  another 
step.  Strikes  have  been  general 
— but  wages  have  come  down. 
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very  much  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  In  other 
words,  prices  are  pulling  more 
together ! 

Now  we  enter  the  period  of 
"INCREASING  PRICE  S." 
Prices  are  about  in  their  proper 
relationship  as  regards  raw  and 
finished  products  in  many  lines, 
while  others  must  still  undergo 
the  deflation  process.  A  strong 
Bull  stock  market  has  been  on. 
Interest  rates  in  big  cities  are 
low,  and  rates  in  the  country  are 
falling. 


The  Wheel  of  Business 


A 


BUSINESS  AT  HIGH  SPEED.  ^1 
HIGH  WAGES  -HIGH  PRICES-  BIO  PROFITS.  J 
INCREASING  INTEREST  RATE'S. 
BANK  RESERVES  DECREASE. 
STOCK  MARKETS  START  DOWN 


INCREASED  BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY-  INTEREST 
RATES  INCREASE  • 
BANK  RESERVES 
'C  CHECKED. 


SPECULATIVE 
ACTIVITY 
INCREASING  ">^CHECKED. 
PRICES.  STRONG  "7 
BULL  STOCK  MARKETS. 
RAIL  RATE  REDUCTION. 
PRICES  IN  PROPER 
RELATIONSHIP- 
LOW  INTEREST  RATES. 


9RAILR0ADS 

'  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  REVIVALS. 
FAITH  RETURNS.  BULL  MARKETS. 
LABOR  PRICE  REDUCTIONS. 
PRICES  GETTING  INTO 
PROPER  RELATIONSHIP. 
LOW  INTEREST  RATES  ^VA/AGE- 

<No^  READJUSTMENT, 
CONTINUES.  ' 


% 


PLEASURE 


GREATER 
EFFICIENCY 


RESORTS  SLUMP 
DULL  MARKET  STARTS 
THREATS  OF- 
5TRIKES 

LOW 

.  INTEREST. 


,0- 


DECLINING 
'INTEREST. 
SAVINGS 
INCREASE 
STOCK 
MARKETS 
TURN. 

START 
WAGE 


READJUSTMENT. 


.  FINANCIAL  STRAIN. 
,  LIQUDATIONofSECURITII 
BEAR  STOCK  MARKET. 
DECREASE  ^SPECULATION 
BUSINESS  and  PRICES  ^ 
r  CHECKED. STRAINED 
BANKING  SITUATION^.  1M1Kir 

(NTEDFST  SCANDALS. 
PATES t  I^HIGH  LIVE  STOCK 
HIGhV^  PRICES. 

COTTON 

STARTS 

DOWN- 
^^mh^h  soors  &  shoes  3 


INTEREST   RATES  CHECKED. 
COMMODITY  PRICES  FALL. 
BUSINESS  SLUMPS. 
SPECULATIVE  MARKETS 
LACK  of PANICKY 
toNHDENCE^W  HIDES  AT  LOW. 

,LOW  PRICES^W^  COTI2^L, 
kqf  SECURtTIES.^^  DOWN. 
LACK  of  ^ 


REAL 
ESTATE 

SLUMPS 
BUSINESS 

HESITATES. 
PRICES  OUT 
OF  PROPER 

RELATION. 
WOOL  AT  LOW 

POINT.  LIVE  STOCK 

FLOUNDERS. 

INCREASING 

frOND  PRICES. 


EMPLOYMENT.  ^ 
INTEREST  RATES 
TURN  DOWN. 
INCREASED  BANK 
RESERVES.  WOOL 
O  SLUMPING 
\  60ND  . 
*.  PRICES 
LOW 


We  are  now  in  the  ninth  period,  the  period  of  INCREASING  PRICES.    The  development  from  the  START  OF 

REVIVAL  period,  has  been  made  since  January  1. 


What    of  the 
Will  Prices       future?  Are 

Continue  to      Prices  of  farm 
products  going 

^lse '  up  now  only 

because  the  farmer  has  sold  all 

of  his  grain?  No,  because  he  has 

NOT  sold  all  of  his  grain.  He 

HAS  sold  his  wheat,  but  he  still 

has  his  corn  and  much  of  his 


oats,  and  he  has  increased  the 
pig  crop  11  per  cent.  And  a  new 
wheat  harvest  will  soon  be  on. 

In  order  best  to  understand 
what  is  now  taking  place,  let 
us  go  just  a  trifle  deeper  into 
the  WHEEL  OF  BUSINESS. 
During  a  complete  revolution  of 
the  WHEEL,  three  definite  and 
distinct  events  take  place.  First, 


stock  prices  turn  down  during 
the  period  of  PROSPERITY. 
That  is  partly  because  the  banks 
do  not  have  enough  money  to 
finance  both  business  and  specu- 
lation. Also,  the  speculators  see 
a  slump  in  business  coming.  At 
the  same  time  that  Speculation 
is  going  down,  Business,  or  man- 
ufacturing, selling,  etc.,  is  run- 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  Marketing  Grain? 

Bv    Thos.    Rranot     Pruc  TWliro 


To  the  readers  of  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal. 
I    am    addressing    in  Darticular 
every  man  and  woman  to  whom  the 
subject  of  this  article  appeals. 

First  let  us  get  the  dictionary  and 
discover  just  what  the  two  great 
words,  Co-operate  and,  Co-operation, 
mean  to  us  in  our  business.  Webster 
in  his  dictionary  makes  this  state- 
ment: 

Co-operate:  to  work  together. 

Co-operation:  joint  operation;  the 
association  of  a  number  of  persons 
for  a  cheaper  purchasing  of  goods,  or 
for  carrying  on  some  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

Now  my  friends  let  us  go  just  one 
step  farther  in  this  matter.  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  of  course,  that 
you  have  every  one  of  you  learned 
the  definition  of  these  two  words 
which  means  more  than  any  other 
two  words  in  the  English  language 
to  our  success  as  builders  of  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Plan  for  mar- 
keting grain. 

We  intend  to  lay  this  question  be- 
fore you  carefully.  I  attended  very  re- 
cently the  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers 
Convention  at  Salina,  Kansas,  assem- 
bling February  22nd,  23rd,  24th.  In 
talking  there  with  a  friend,  the  con- 
versation naturally  turned  to  our  co- 
operative business,  I  mean  now  at  our 
locals  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over  the  country  and  my  friend  re- 
marked that  one  of  our  great  troubles 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many 
stockholders  among  us  who  will  haul 
their  grain  to  the  competitors'  scales 
for  just  one  cent  a  bushel,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  here  is  a  man  who 
has,  with  me,  taken  the  dictionary 
and  carefully  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  two  words  which  are  and  must  be 


By  Thos.  Bragg,  Pres.  Dodge  City 
(Kans.)  Co-operative  Exchange 

the  foundation  stones  of  our  business. 
But  no,  my  friend  continued  to  talk 
and  his  conversation  ran  thus:  That 
is  a  thing  I  will  not  do;  I  will  not 
take  my  wheat  to  a  competitors'  scales 
for  less  than  two  cents  a  bushel. 
For  two  cents  a  bushel  I  will  do  this 
however,  feeling  that  I  cannot  afford 
to  refuse  when  the  difference  in  price 
gets  to  that  amount. 

Now  then,  the  friend  of  mine  who 
made  that  statement,  made  it  honest- 
ly, supposing  that  he  had  fulfilled  all 
his  obligations  to  his  own  business 
at  his  own  co-operative  elevator. 
Here  we  hiwe  found  two  men  so  soon 
who  still  have  not  learned  the  full 
meaning  of  the  two  fundamental 
words  which  were  intended  by  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  co-operative  movement 
to  be  the  words  which  should  stand 
for  and  demand 

Union  of  Effort. 

In  the  co-operative  movement,  we 
met  with  great  difficulty  in  organizing 
and  strove  under  still  greater  diffi- 
culties in  our  effort  to  put  it  across. 

Few  men  remember  the  stubborn 
determination  even  of  transportation 
to  resist  and  defeat  the  plans  by  re- 
fusing sites  on  their  right  of  way 
for  elevators,  or  even  to  haul  the 
grain,  and  when  the  f  armers  had  over- 
come this  difficulty  of  transportation 
they  still  had  to  find  a  market  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now, 
at  that  time  the  old  line  grain  dealers 
determined  in  their  own  minds  that 
\f  these  deluded  farmers  tried  to  sell 
their  own  grain  in  the  open  markets 
and  failed  to  find  commission  men  to 
buy  it,  or  handle  it,  the  movement 
would  die  a  natural  death. 

Now,  my  friends,  our  fathers  in  the 
co-operative  movement  had  come  to 
their  first  time  of  dissappointment. 


The  Farmers  Company  at  Custar,  O. 


They,  unlike  us,  had  made  a  study  of 
these  two  words  and  knew  their  mean- 
ing, but  they  had  not  thought  but 
what  their  grain,  gathered  together 
in  this  way,  would  sell  just  as  readily 
as  though  handled  in  the  old  way. 
But  remember,  there  was  no  funeral! 

Now,  friends,  we  will  leave  these 
farmers  (our  fathers  remember)  who 
were  blue  and  who  had  run  up  against 
a  stone  wall  so  as  to  speak;  we  will 
leave  them  grouped  together  with 
their  teams  and  let  them  continue 
their  discussion.  We  can  almost 
imagine  we  hear  them  as  they  follow 
out  John's  plan  and  then  Jim's  plan, 
but  they  each  in  turn  come  up  against 
the  same  stone  wall  against  which 
they  had  bumped. 

While  they  still  remained  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  their  seemingly 
hopeless  plans,  we  will  go  back,  you 
and  I,  and  try  and  see  why  these  men 
made  the  attempt  in  the  first  place 
to  change  conditions  which  had  always 
been,  and  which  the  grain  dealers  had 
made  up  their  mind  that  former  condi- 
tions would  to  the  end  remain  so,  not- 
withstanding. 

These  farmers  whom  we  left  so  dis- 
couraged and  blue  had  in  the  begin- 
ning made  a  real  discovery  and  their 
discovery  was  a  means  by  which  they, 
these  same  discouraged  farmers  could 
co-operate  (there  comes  that  same 
word  again!  The  meaning  of  that 
word,  remember,  still  is) 

Work  Together. 

Why  and  what  was  it  that  had 
driven  these  farmers  to  see  their  own 
interest  from  a  new  viewpoint? 

Follow  me  closely  from  now  on  as 
there  is  a  principle  back  of  these  two 
words,  co-operate,  and  co-operation, 
which  I  am  trying  to  explain,  which 
means  much  to  you  as  producers  and 
much  to  the  public  as  consumers. 
These  farmers  smarted  under  the  in- 
justice of  the  long  profits  which  the 
old  line  grain  dealer  was  demanding 
and  taking  and  this  thought  came 
immediately  into  their  heads: 

"We  will  co-operate  in  this  matter;  ' 
we  will  work  together  in  this  matter 
and  .we  will  each  of  us  have  just  what 
the  market  will  pay  for  our  wheat." 
And  friends,  right  here  this  great 
co-operative  grain  marketing  plan  was 
given  birth. 

Now  then,  let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  with  a  present  day  situation 
such  as  this.    The  Dodge  City  Co-1 
operative  Elevator,  with  Joe  Hall  as 
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ur  manager,  entered  this  season's 
larket  with  his  board  with  this  same 
bought  in  mind  as  had  the  organizers 
f  this  great  movement,  viz:  Our 
bject  through  this  entire  season  has 
een  to  uphold  the  objective  the  or- 
ganizers had  in  their  mind  and  that 
ras  to  pay  to  every  man  who  put 
is  wheat  upon  our  scales  what  we  felt 
he  market  would  bear.  This  very 
ction  discovered  some  very  queer 
onditions  existing  all  over  the  coun- 
ry.  It  showed  us  to  be  above  all 
larkets  around  us  early  in  the  season, 
arying  from  five  cents  per  bushel  to 
s  much  as  thirty  cents  per  bushel. 
Vith  just  one  exception.  I  know  of  a 
ittle  town  of  Wright,  that  would  be 
ow  and  then  above  us.  At  no  time, 
ot  for  a  day,  have  the  local  markets 
f  Hutchinson  or  Wichita  been  as  high 
,s  the  Dodge  City  market.  You  will 
e  surprised  to  see  the  excitement  a 
tiove  of  this  kind  brings  about.  The 
/heat  market  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas 
ras  made  and  compelled  by  the  co- 
iperative  elevator,  the  capacity  of 
fhich  all  told  is  thirty-five  thousand 
iushels,  whereas  the  Dodge  City  Mill- 
ng  Co.  capacity  is  two  hundred  eighty 
housand  bushel.  I  do  not  wish  you 
o  infer  that  I  mean  that  we  could  and 
id  pay  more  for  wheat  than  the  mill 
ould.  Not  by  any  means,  but  what 
wish  for  you  to  accept  is  this,  that 
ve  compelled  the  price  of  the  wheat 
narket  at  this  place  to  remain  at 
vhatever  level  the  market  would  bear. 
l<et  me  say  this  before  going  any 
urther  and  this  is  getting  back  again 

0  the  question  of  where  a  man's 
oyalty  to  his  own  co-operative  busi- 
less  should  stop.  In  other  words 
inder  just  what  conditions  will  it  be 
sxcusable  for  me  to  turn  the  elevator 
lown  of  which  I  am  a  stockholder  and 
laul  my  grain  to  the  scale  of  a  com- 
petitor of  the  elevator  of  which  I  am 

1  member? 

To  co-operate,  means  to  work  to- 
gether, and  this  simply  means  that  as 
long  as  you  are  a  stockholder  with 
>ther  men  whose  aims  it  has  been, 
ind  still  is,  to  do  a  co-operative  grain 
business,  neither  you  or  myself  have 
any  right  whatever  at  any  time  to 
solicit  a  bid  of  any  kind  on  our  grain 
in  competition  with  our  own  business. 
By  so  doing,  you  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  defeat  the  very  conditions 
you  have  sought  to  better,  and  the 
very  conditions  the  organizers  of  this 
movement  were  compelled  to  organize 
against  and  oppose. 

You  and  I  have  each  decided  to 
take  out  a  share  of  stock  in  the  co- 
operative elevator  of  our  town  and 
stand  by  the  side  and  in  the  same  or- 
ganization with  a  hundred  other  men 


in  this  matter  of  marketing  our  grain, 
and  your  company  decides  to  do  as 
we  did  at  Dodge  City  this  spring,  viz: 
to  compel  as  the  price  of  grain  what 
this  market  will  bear  and  this  action 
may  and  likely  will  compel  a  milling 
company  which  may  be  in  the  same 
town  to  pay  above  the  price  your 
elevator  has  set  for  grain.  Now  listen, 
we  have  set  ourselves  to  learn  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  co-operate  which 
in  this  case  as  in  all  which  may  yet 
come  up,  still  means, 

To  Work  Together. 

.  This  mill,  as  I  have  intimated,  may, 
in  order  to  get  the  grade  of  wheat,  or 
amqunt  of  wheat  it  wishes,  see  fit 
to  make  its  prices  above  what  your 
elevator  can  possibly  pay.  Be  careful 
now!  Neither  you  or  myself  have 
any  right  whatever  to  take  advantage 
of  a  condition  which  the  loyalty  of 
your  fellow  stockholder's  have  brought 
about  whether  it  be  one  cent,  two 
cents,  or  ten  cents  a  bushel. 

Don't  you  ever  allow  the  meaning 
of  the  word  co-operate  again  to  slip 
away  from  your  mind. 

While  at  Salina  I  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Mr.  Shorthill  talk  for  two 
hours  and  a  half  on  this  same  sub- 
ject and  I  want  here  to  say  I  could 
have  listened  with  the  same  degree  of 
interest  to  him  for  another  two  and  a 
half  hours.  His  theme  from  begin- 
ning to  end  was  loyalty,  at  no  time 
or  under  no  conditions  does  it  become 


your  privilege  to  antagonize  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  your  fellow  stock- 
holders. 

This  completes  the  first  step  in  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Market- 
ing Plan,  and  we  have  built  up  a  plain, 
simple,  and  successful  business  and 
the  modern  old  line  grain  dealer  is 
amazed  and  astonished  to  see  it  so. 
Now,  instead  of  refusing  to  buy  the 
wheat  gathered  together  in  these  co- 
operative locals,  they,  through  their 
road  buyers,  lay  every  inducement 
possible  (I  mean  that  clean  business 
will  permit)  that  they  may  win  these 
co-operative  locals  as  their  patrons. 
(To  Be  Concluded) 


Margie 

Whether  years  prove  fat  or  lean, 
This  vow  I  here  rehearse: 

I  take  you,  dearest  Margarine, 
For  butter  or  for  worse. 

—The  Seal. 


This  Settles  That 
Visitor  (in  public  gardens,  interest- 
ed  in   botany) — Do   you  happen  to 
know  to  what  family  that  plant  be- 
longs?" 

Old  Gardener— "I  happens  to  know 
it  don't  belong  to  no  family.  That 
plant  belongs  to  the  park." 


The  Carborundum  Degree 
Sambo — "Looky  heah,  big  boy,  don' 

yo-all  mess  wid  me,  'cause  Ah's  hard! 

Las'  week  Ah  falls  on  a  buzz  saw  an' 

Ah  busts  it— com-plete-ly." 

Rambo— "Call   dat  hard?  Listen 

man,  Ah  scratches  de  bath  tub."— The 

American  Legion  Weekly. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Railroads 

I  went  down  to  the  station  to  buy  a  trip  to  K.  The  price 
was  up,  the  tax  was  on,  I  had  it  all  to  pay.  I  strolled^  into  the 
diner  to  get  a  bite  to  eat,  and  when  I  came  to  pay  the  bill  it  took 
me  off  my  feet.  I  laid  a  five  upon  the  tray  to  meet  the  startling 
bill: — the  waiter  promptly  brought  back  change,  suggestively 
stood  still.  A  tip,  of  course,,  ivq.s  what  he  sought,  and  I'd  have 
been  tabooed  if  to  the  dinner  I  had  bought,  the  tip  I'd  not  include. 

The  freight  eats  up  the  profits  on  the  stuff  I've  got  to  ship 
and  on  some  things  I  have  to  sell  I've  got  to  add  a  tip.  I've 
shipped  out  hides,  I've  shipped  out  sheep  and  cars  of  splendid 
hay,  and  after  giving  all  the  stuff,  I  still  had  freight  to  pay.  I 
had  a  fluffy  cotton  field  with  bolls  so  nice  and  white,  but  coiddn't 
pick  it  on  account  of  rail  freight  rates  high  flight.  My_  fruit  is 
hanging  on  the  trees,  my  vegetables  must  rot.  My  cousins  want 
them  in  the  towns  but  rates  permit  me  not. 

I  haven't  any  money  left  to  buy  my  seed  and  soiv  to  raise 
another  bumper  crop  so  railroad  trains  may  go.  I've  borrowed 
all  the  money  I  can  get  upon  my  face  to  pay  the  freight  above 
the  price  of  crops  down  on  my  place.  And  when  I  go  to  buy  my 
bread,  or  bacon  from  the  shop,  Ye  Gods!  I'm  thunder  struck  and 
aived  and  ready  most  to  drop. 

I've  made  my  mind  I'll  cease  to  be  the  goat  and  stay  at  home. 
I'll  raise  some  pigs  and  kill  them  there  and  cease  to  rant  and 
roam.  I'll  have  potatoes,  corn  bread,  meat,  and  raise  a  little 
cane,  and  rest  a  bit  about  the  place  ivhile  railroads  are  insane. 
But  tvhat  the  magnates  of  the  roads  ivill  do  to  get  their  "dough" 
is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  and,  they  all  do  need  it  so.  Yet  we 
shoidd  tvorry  if  they  can't  buy  gas  to  burn  our  roads;  ive'll  rest 
and  wait  till  rates  go  down  before  we  ship  car  loads. — F.  S.  Betz. 
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A  Complete  Farmers  Grain  Marketing  System 

An  address  delivered  by  J.  W.  Shortfall,  National  Secretary,  before  the  Farmers 
Co-operative  Grain  Dealers  Association  at  Salina,  Kansas, 
February  22,  1922. 


Must  Be 


A  complete 
farmers'  grain 
marketing  system 

Financed  By    must  begin  with 

the  farmer.  The 
Farmers  farmer  must  be 

the  basis  for  it.  He  must  be  in  it. 
In  order  to  be  entirely  in  it  there  are 
three  things  that  he  must  put  into 
it.  First,  he  must  put  his  money  in. 
This  means  that  the  farmer  must  fin- 
ance it.  That  is  he  must  furnish  a 
solid  foundation  for  its  finances. 
Proper  financing  is  the  first  require- 
ment made  of  any  business  institu- 
tion by  the  modern  business  world 
with  which  it  proposes  to  deal.  There 
is  no  exception  to  this  requirement 
when  the  institution  is  a  farmers'  in- 
stitution, nor  even  when  it  proposes 
to  handle  the  farmer's  own  property. 
The  farmer  himself  must  know  that 
the  institution  with  which  he  deals, 
although  it  is  his  own,  is  on  a  solid 
financial  foundation.  So  the  farmer, 
in  order  to  finance  his  own  marketing 
system  must  put  his  own  money  into 
it.  The  farmer  must  finance  his  own 
institution  because  whoever  finances  a 
business  institution  controls  that  in- 
stitution. If  others  than  farmers  fur- 
nish the  finances  for  a  farmers'  insti- 
tution, they  will  control  that  institu- 
tion. When  they  control  it,  they  may 
control  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
and  they  may  not. 

So  the  first  thing  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful farmers'  grain  marketing  sys- 
tem is  for  the  farmer  to  put  his 
money  in  it. 

The  second  thing 
Must  Support  which  a  farmer 
must  put  into  his 
own  grain  mar- 
keting system  is 
his  business.  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  a 
farmer  would,  after  having  invested 
his  money  in  an  institution  to  make 
a  good  market  for  his  grain,  fail  to 
give  that  institution  his  business  but 
occasionally  farmers  do  that  very 
thing.  I  wish  I  had  sufficient  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  to 
properly  describe  a  farmer  of  that 
sort — a  farmer  who  will  invest  his 
money  in  such  an  institution  and  then 
refuse  or  fail  to  patronize  it.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  his 
mental  capacity  to  think,  much  less 
to  reason.  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  his  size  as  a  man. 


It  With  His 
Grain 


You  may  recall  that  at  one  time  beef 
steak  was  pretty  high.  At  that  time 
a  customer  telephoned  to  his  butcher 
to  send  him  a  dollar's  worth.  And 
as  an  after  thought,  just  before  he 
hung  up  he  said  to  the  butcher,  "We 
may  not  be  at  home  when  you  de- 
liver it;  if  we  are  not,  just  drop  it 
through  the  key  hole  of  the  front 
door."  Likewise,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  drop  a  dollar's  worth  of  such 
fellows  through  almost  any  old  key 
hole.)  If  a  farmer  has  his  name  on 
the  stock  register  he  should  also  see 
to  it  that  it  is  on  the  scale  book  as 
well.  If  it  is  on  the  scale  book,  it 
should  be  on  the  stock  register  as 
well,  but  if  it  is  not  on  the  scale 
book  it  should  not  be  on  the  stock 
register,  if  the  farmer  has  grain  to 
sell. 

So  the  second  thing  necessary  to  a 
successful  farmers'  grain  marketing 
system  is  for  the  farmer  to  handle 
his  business  through  it. 

And     the  third 
Must  Give  thing     which  a 

TT.         wr,  farmer  must  put 

Himself!  int0  his  own 

grain  marketing  system  is  himself.  I 
can  not  quite  understand  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  farmer  who  will  invest 
his  money  in  his  own  concern  and 
then  deliver  his  business  to  it  but 
give  it  none  of  his  attention.  If  he 
does  not  give  it  his  attention  I  can 
not  understand  how  he  can  expect 
others  to  give  it  their  attention.  If 
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he  does  not  work  for  it,  I  can  not 
understand  how  he  can  expect  others 
to  work  for  it.  If  he  does  not  talk 
for  it  I  do  not  understand  how  he  can 
expect  others  to  talk  for  it.  This  third 
element  is  the  most  important  of  all 
three  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  in- 
stitution going.  It  is  the  one  that  will 
keep  the  business  coming — the  busi- 
ness on  which  the  institution  lives,  its 
life  food.  The  energy  of  the  farmer 
is  the  dynamic  power  behind  the  whole 
system.  It  is  the  thing  that  made 
possible  competitive  grain  markets  at 
country  stations.  Without  it  they 
could  never  have  been  maintained. 
Private  individuals  in\  the  business 
could  not  have  maintained  them.  But 
we  have  those  competitive  markets 
and  the  only  thing  that  made  them 
and  maintained  them  was  the  spirit 
of  the  farmers  who  got  behind  them 
and  stayed  behind  them  until  now— 
who  put  into  them  not  only  their 
money  and  their  business  but  who  put 
in  themselves.  The  same  thing  is  nec- 
essary for  the  future. 

So  the  third  thing  necessary  to  a 
successful  farmers'  grain  marketing 
system  is  for  the  farmer  to  get  into 
the  system  himself. 

The  complete 
Too  Much  farmers'  grain 

marketing  system 

Lett  to  must  have  in  it 

a  »•  •.  the  f  a  r  m  e  r 's 

Solicitors  money>  the  farm. 

er's  business  and  the  farmer  himself. 
It  is  usually  not  difficult  to  persuade 
the  farmer  to  put  his  money  into 
his  marketing  system.  A  solicitor 
can  do  that.  Solicitation  can  also  se- 
cure his  business.  But  no  solicitor 
can  take  the  place  of  the  farmer  him- 
self. The  tendency  during  the  past 
half  dozen  years  has  been  entirely  too 
much  toward  solicitors.  The  solicitor 
or  agent  or  some  other  hired  man  is 
now  expected  to  do  it  about  all.  The 
farmer  has  done  mighty  little  but 
pay  the  bills.  There  have  been  lots 
and  lots  of  solicitors  among  the  farm- 
ers these  past  few  years.  The  farm- 
ers have  paid  them  a  lot  of  money 
for  doing  a  lot  of  work  that  the 
farmers  had  better  done  themselves. 
But  I  believe  yet  we  might  use  one 
more  set  of  solicitors.  If  we  had  a 
set  that  would  convince  the  farmer 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  become 
and  continue  far  more  active  himself 
on  his  own  behalf  than  he  now  is, 


that  set  would  yet  be  worth  the  money 
they  would  cost. 


Necessary  at 
Country  Point 
and  Terminal 


Elevators 


What  has  been 
said  is  true  of  the 
farmer  in  his  re- 
1  a  t  i  o  n  to  his 
farmers'  elevator 
company   at  his 

country  shipping  station.  It  will  also 
be  true  in  his  relation  to  the  entire 
system  for  marketing  his  grain  as  it 
reached  beyond  the  country  station. 
It  must  be  the  farmer's  money  that 
finances  it,  the  farmer's  business  that 
feeds  it,  and  above  all,  the  farmer  who 
stands  back  of  it  through  prosperity 
and  through  adversity.  Not  only 
must  his  grain  go  to  his  own  agency 
beyond  the  country  station  just  as  it 
goes  to  his  own  elevator  now  at  the 
country  station,  but  his  interest  must 
follow  it  there.  The  farmer  can  never 
keep  up  his  own  institution  by  patron- 
izing some  one  else,  either  at  the  coun- 
try station  or  beyond  it,  nor  can  he 
depend  on  someone  else  to  keep  up  the 
interest  in  the  institution  either  at  the 
country  station  or  beyond  it. 

The  big  step  in 
Must  Be  Built  forming  a  farm- 
_  ers'  marketing 

on  Farmers        system  is  to  pro- 
vide the  machine- 
ry  for  handling 
the  product.   This  means  the  securing 
of  finances  and  facilities.    In  grain 
elevators.    If  we  are  going  to  market 
grain  we  must  have  elevators.  This 
is  especially  true  at  the  country  sta- 
tions.   Some  organizers  seem  to  over- 
look this  fact.    They  seem  to  think 
the  thing  can  be  done  without  ele- 
vators.   But  it  can't  be.    We  must 
have  them.    And  they  must  be  farm- 
ers' elevators.   The  greatest  mistake 
that  could  be  made  in-  building  a  com- 
plete farmers'  grain  marketing  sys- 
tem would  be  to  try  to  build  a  part 
of  it  out  of  some  foreign  facilities; 
to  try  to  use  some  other  elevator,  for 
instance,  at  a  country  station  than  a 
farmers'  elevator.    A  community  "of 
farmers,  in  this  day  and  age,  that  does 
sort  is  not  ready  to  become  a  part  of 
not  have  a  farmers'  elevator  of  some 
a  complete  farmers'  grain  marketing 
system.    When  they  provide  such  ma- 
chinery then  they  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, but  not  until  then.  And 
if  a  community  of  farmers  has  had 
a  farmers'  elevator  and  has  lost  it, 
that  community  is  not  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  a  part  of  a  complete 
farmers'  grain  marketing  system  until 
it  has  erected  another  and  demon- 
strated that  it  can  run  it  successfully, 
and  that  it  will  do  it.   Those  farmers 
I  who  have  not  yet  awoke  to  the  fact 
they  need  a  farmers'  elevator  in  their 
community — providing  they  do  need 
it — and    those    farmers    who  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  not  stand 


together  behind  such  a  concern  and 
run  it  successfully  in  their  home  com- 
munity will  be  little  less  than  dead 
weight  to  any  complete  farmers'  mar- 
keting system.  Time  spent  on  such 
communities  is,  to  say  the  least,  time 


poorly  spent  for  which  very  little  re- 
turn will  be  received.  The  foundation 
for  a  complete  farmers'  grain  market- 
ing system  is  a  farmers'  elevator  com- 
pany— a  good  one,  a  live  one — at 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Storage  Protection 
Without  Up-Keep  Cost 

Money  invested  in  perishable  storage  equipment— equip- 
ment that  lasts  only  a  few  years— is  not  only  a  loss  of 
money,  but  of  grain  as  well.  . 

Put  your  money  into  storage  equipment  that  lasts  tor 
ages— gives  complete  protection,  demands  little  up-keep. 
Build  with  Preston-Lansing  "ship-lap"  tile  blocks.  The 
binding  of  tile  against  tile  in  this  specially  made  block 
gives  you  the  full  value  of  this  everlasting  material.  Its 
special  construction  guards  against  loss  by  frost  or  mois- 
ture. Makes  walls  of  great  strength  that  are  proof  against 
fire  rot,  rust,  and  vermin.   First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  for  special  folder  and  ask  about  our  engineering 


J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Lansing,  Michigan 


service. 
Dept.  414 

Factories  at  New  Brighton,   Pa.;    Uhrichsville,   Ohio;    Brazil,  Ind. 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

IP*»esto*i_ 
ansiirc 
jf       Tile  Storage  Bins 


Washington,  D.  C. — Not  in  the 
life  of  this  Congress  will  anything 
be  done  to  relieve  the  situation  in 
which  farmers,  live  stockmen  and 
other  shippers  find  themselves  with 
respect  to  railroad  rates.  The  present 
Congress  will  not  go  out  of  existence 
until  March,  1923,  and  in  the  mean- 
time there  is  no  prospect  of  getting  it 
to  enact  the  remedial  railroad  legisla- 
tion for  which  so  large  an  element  of 
the  American  people  are  clamoring. 

This  is  not  mere  guess  work  but  it 
represents  the  conviction  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed today  by  representatives  of 
the  public  and  shipping  interests  who 
have  been  on  the  ground  in  Washing- 
ton for  now  these  many  weeks  trying 
to  get  something  done  toward  the  re- 
storing of  the  powers  of  the  state 
railroad  commissions  and  toward  the 
repeal  of  Section  15A,  the  ratemaking 
section  of  the  transportation  act.  For 
weeks,  hearings  have  been  on  before 
the  House  Committee  on  interstate 
commerce.  Hearings  have  already 
been  held  by  the  Senate  committee  on 
interstate  commerce.  The  statement 
made  by  some  of  the  leading  advocates 
of  such  changes  in  the  law  who  have 
been  watching  over  the  developments 
in  the  committees  is  that  nothing  is  to 


be  expected.  The  House  committee  on 
interstate  commerce,  headed  by  Chair- 
man Winslow  of  Massachusetts,  is  de- 
laying action  on  the  bill  to  restore 
powers  of  the  state  commissions  and 
repeal  Section  15 A  and  will  either 
make  no  report  at  all  or  will  make  it 
so  late  in  the  session  that  there  can 
be  no  legislation.  The  Senate  inter- 
state commerce  committee,  of  which 
Senator  Cummins  is  chairman,  is  do- 
ing nothing. 

Advocates  of  remedial  legislation 
say  they  mean  to  continue  the  fight 
until  something  is  done  to  give  the 
shippers  relief  and  that  they  are  al- 
ready looking  forward  to  carrying  the 
matter  into  the  next  Congress.  They 
hope  the  Congress  which  will  follow 
this  one  will  be  less  committed  to  the 
railroad  cause  and  more  friendly  to  the 
folks  who  pay  the  freight. 


The  Senate  is  de- 
bating the  tariff 

n  i  Ti7'  7  bill.  The  measure 
Grapples  With  was  taken  up  for 

considera  tion 
April  20.  It  is  al- 
most idle  to  conjecture  how  long  the 
discussion  will  last  but  few  expect  the 
bill  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  before 
June. 


Senate 


Tariff  Bill 


A  Group  of  Missouri  Farmers  Elevator  Men 


The  high  rates  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  finance  committee  provides  are 
coming  in  for  much  comment  in  and 
out  of  the  Senate.  They  are  being  at- 
tacked by  members  from  the  non-agri- 
cultural section  as  sure  to  raise  the 
cost  of  living  unduly.  The  answer  to 
this  from  senators  who  are  from  the 
agricultural  states  is  that  while  the 
cost  of  living  may  be  to  some  extent 
increased,  the  enhanced  agricultural 
prosperity  will  have  a  favorable  reac- 
tion on  the  whole  country  and  will  be 
of  general  benefit.  In  any  event,  it  is 
already  plain  that  the  agricultural 
rates  which  the  finance  committee  rec- 
ommended will  go  through  substantial- 
ly as  reported.  The  American  valua- 
tion plan  of  the  House  bill  has  almost 
no  friends  in  the  Senate  and  seems 
sure  to  be  kept  out  of  the  law  except 
as  the  President  may  be  authorized  to 
apply  it  in  certain  cases.  The  flexible 
features  of  the  bill,  under  which  the 
President,  on  advice  of  the  experts  of 
the  tariff  commission,  can  increase  or 
decrease  rates  to  meet  competition 
from  abroad,  constitute  some  of  its 
most  important  features.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  this  elasticity  or  flexibil- 
ity in  the  rates  will  serve  to  make  the 
measure  workable  in  spite  of  the  cha- 
otic conditions  of  world  industry  and 
trade. 

Increasing  talk  is 

Recognition       heard  here  of  rec- 
ognition of  Rus- 

of  Russia  sia-    Things  are 

moving  so  swiftly 
in  regard  to,  Russia  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  predictions.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  true.  Pressure  on  the  British 
government  to  recognize  the  Russian 
government  and  open  up  trade  i*ela- 
tions  with  Russia  is  increasing  tremen- 
dously. The  British  business  and  com- 
mercial interests  are  demanding  it. 
The  same  pressure  is  being  felt  by 
the  Harding  administration.  British 
merchants  do  not  want  to  see  Germany 
get  into  such  relations  with  Russia  as 
to  supplant  them  hopelessly  in  respect 
of  trade.  It  will  cause  no  surprise 
here  if  Great  Britain  recognizes  the 
Russian  government  and  throws  open 
wide  the  doors  to  trade.  If  that  comes 
to  pass,  this  government  will  be  vir- 
tually forced  to  act,  despite  the  fact 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  has  been 
persistently  holding  out  against  closer 
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ations  with  Russia.  It  is  noticeable 
it  Former  Governor  Goodrich  of 
liana,  just  back  from  American  re- 
f  work  in  Russia,  has  advised  the 
jsident  to  recognize  Russia, 
[t  need  not  be  added  that  American 
[ustrial  and  business  interests  will 
well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  develop- 
nts  here  and  abroad  with  regard  to 
ssia.  While  on  the  subject  of  rec- 
nition  of  governments,  it  may  be 
ied  that  there  is  a  strong  belief 
re  that  things  are  gradually  shaping 
so  that  this  government  will  rec- 
riize  Obregon  in  Mexico. 

Not  only  because 
Utlook  for        of  the  interest  of 

the  world  war 
e  Bonus  Bill  veterans    in  the 

bonus  bill  but  be- 
ise  of  its  bearing  on  fiscal  and  tax 
itters,  this  measure  is  attracting 
ire  notice  than  almost  anything  else 
fore  Congress.  The  Republican 
mtors  recently  conferred  and  by  a 
avy  vote  decided  to  pass  a  bonus 
1  this  session.  Since  then,  the 
ance  committee  has  been  at  work 
tting  the  bill  in  shape  to  make  a 
port  on  it.  In  just  what  form  the 
nmittee  will  recommend  it  cannot 
b  be  said  but  there  seems  no  longer 
y  reasonable  doubt  that  a  bonus 
:asure  will  go  through  this  session. 
ie  President  has  indicated  he  will 
to  it  unless  certain  conditions  are 
mplied  with  but  the  outlook  now  is 
at  the  views  of  the  President  and 
ngress  will  be  brought  close  enough 
jether  so  that  the  bill  will  be 
acted.  On  a  show  down,  it  is  not 
probable  that  both  houses  would 
ss  a  bill  over  the  veto,  but  it  looks 
w  as  if  such  a  situation  would  be 
oided. 

The  middle  west 
he  West  and   has    never  been 

strong  for  ship 
ibsidy  subsidy  as  anyone 

can  find  out  by 
>king  over  the  votes  in  Congress  on 
e  subject  in  the  past.  In  fact,  it  has 
en  much  opposed  to  subsidy.  It  is 
pected,  too,  that  the  great  majority 
middle  western  members  will  vote 
;ainst  it  this  session  when  the  op- 
rtunity  offers.  However,  the  inter- 
ts  which  are  working  for  ship  sub- 
ly  are  making  an  effort  to  convince 
mgress  that  middle  western  senti- 
ent has  changed.  For  instance,  W. 
Ware  of  Chicago,  representing  the 
ississippi  Valley  Association,  the 
licago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
e  Chicago  World  Trade  Club  in  testi- 
ing  a  few  days  ago  before  the  House 
erchant  marine  committee  and  the 
mate  commerce  committee  asserted 
e  sentiment  toward  ship  subsidy  had 


changed  materially  in  the  middle  west 
recently,  indicated  sentiment  was  turn- 
ing about  in  favor  of  subsidy  and 
added  that  the  middle  west  wanted  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports  main- 
tained and  improved  in  order  to  give 
that  part  of  the  country  an  adequate 
outlet  for  its  products.  A  similar 
statement  was  made  by  Malcolm 
Stewart  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Chairman  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee. 

How  far  such  statements  accurately 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  farmers,  grain  ^rowers,  live 
stock  men  and  shippers  in  the  middle 
west  it  is  hard  to  say  but  it  is  certain 
that  such  statements  will  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  by  the  advocates  of 
the  pending  subsidy  bill. 


BACKING  UP  THE 
DIRECTORS 

Another  thing  that  was  emphasized 
at  the  recent  annual  meetings  of  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Associations,  was 
that  the  board  of  directors,  in  these 
trying  times,  should  not  be  forced  to 
carry  the  burden  of  financing  the 
community  elevator  when  loans  are 
obtained  fi'om  the  bank. 

Too  many  times  the  stockholders 
elect  a  board  -  and  then  expect  that 
board  to  not  only  run  the  business 
but  to  see  to  it  that  it  has  ample 
finances,  these  directors  to  provide 
the  finances. 

That  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the 
stockholders  is  wrong.  The  elevator 
belongs  to  all  of  the  farmer  stock- 
holders every  day  of  the  year,  and  not 
only  on  the  day  when  dividends  are 
declared.  They  should  boost  it  just 
as  loyally  every  day  of  the  year  as 
when  they  have  their  annual  meetingsi 

Ih  financing,  many  of  the  com- 
panies are  adopting  a  note  which  all 
of  the  stockholders  sign.  In  this  note, 
which  is  signed  by  all  of  the  stock- 
holders, it  is  agreed  that  they  all 
agree  to  take  their  equal  part  in  the 
liability  for  any  note  signed  by  the 
directors  for  money  with  which  to  con- 
duct the  company  business.  Each 
stockholder  becomes  liable  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  number  of  shares 
of  capital  stock  he  owns,  or  the 
amount  that  he  sets  opposite  his  name. 
This  method  takes  only  a  small  part 
of  the  credit  of  each  farmer  and  does 
not  tie  up  all  of  the  credit  of  the  di- 
rectors. It  makes  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator really  a  community  proposition 
that  it  is.  We  will  furnish  copies  of 
the  note  to  anyone  interested. 


KILL  THEM  ALL 

Every  Rat  and  Mouse  easily  de- 
stroyed by  New  Discovery 
— Not    a  Poison 

Absolute  freedom  from  rats  and  mice  is 
now  assured  everyone.  No  more  trapping  and 
poisoning  just  a  few.  Clean  out  the  whole 
bunch,  old,  young,  big  and  little. 


Hick's  Rat  Killer  kills  every  rat  or  mouse 
on  your  place.  Most  wonderful  of  all  it  does 
not  harm  anything  but  rats,  mice,  gophers, 
and  other  rodents.  It  is  harmless  to  children, 
pets,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  can 
be  spread  anywhere  and  will  kill  only  rats 
and  mice.  This  death  bringing  disease  rapidly 
spreads  and  quickly  destroys  all  the  rats  and 
mice.  There  is  no  smell  or  odor  for  they  run 
outside  for  water  and  die  away  from  the 
building. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Mr.  Hick  is  offering  everyone  troubled 
with  these  pests  the  chance  to  get  rid  of 
them  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  He  will  send 
three  large  double  strength,  one  dollar  bottles 
for  the  price  of  one.  You  keep  one  for  your- 
self ;  the  other  two  you  sell  to  your  neigh- 
bors at  one  dollar  each,  thus  getting  your 
own  free  and  in  addition  making  a  dollar 
profit.  Send  $1.00  today  (currency,  money 
order,  check,  etc.)  to  Chas.  M.  Hick  &  Co., 
Dept.  244,  1018  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
If  you  prefer,  send  no  money,  just  your  name 
and  address,  and  pay  postman  $1.00  and  post- 
age on  delivery.  If  after  two  weeks  trial  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


THE  average  cost 
of  a  "Camp" 
Grain  Elevator  is 
only  one  dollar  a  month. 
Write  today  and  get 
the  free  facts. 
Our  catalog  shows  com- 
plete line  of  Inside  and 
Portable  Elevators; 
best  ways  to  install 
and  illustrations.of  the 
famous  "Camp"  Jack. 

The  Only 
Hydraulic  Jack 
Made 

Sold  as  regular  equipment 
or  separately.  Fits.^any 
style  or  make  elevator. 
Postal  brings  free  catalog 
and  tells  how  the  "Camp" 
costs  only  $1  a  month. 
Write  for  prices: 

CAMP  MFG.  CO. 

washington, 
ill. 

Dept.  6 


CHEAPER  THAN  DIRT 

Our  genuine,  imported,  hard-water 
Castile  soap  lathers  freely  even 
in  cold  water.  Cuts  oil,  grease 
and  grime  and  leaves  the  skin 
soothed  and  clean.  Pour  pound 
bar,  making  2  hand  sized  cakes, 
$1.25  postpaid.  Pay  the  postman. 
Send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card  to 

The  Eucamphine  Co. 

208  IT.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  XU. 
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MAKE  YOUR  CROPS  PAY 

Test  Your  Seed  Before  Planting 
The  Gray- Way  Tests  Them  in  Your  Kitchen 


IJDpIJ.  This  Gray- Way  Seed  Tester  given  to  you 
»  IVI-iI-u  absolutely  free  with  three  subscriptions  at 
$1 .00  each  per  year  or  one  5  year  subscription  at  $3.00 
to  the  American  Cooperative  Journal.  Subscriptions 
must  be  new,  or  a  renewal  of  an  expired  subscription. 


Through  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  you  receive 
a  monthly  survey  of  crop, 
grain,  livestock  and  finance 
based  on  individual  reports 
from  thousands  of  Farmers' 
Elevators,  Live  Stock  Ship- 
ping Association,  and  County 
Agents,  and  a  careful  analysis 
by   experts   of   reports  pub- 


lished by  Babson,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and 
others. 

You  are  told  not  only  what 
the  facts  are  in  word  and 
chart  but  you  are  given  in 
plain  language  the  effect  these 
world  conditions  are  likely  to 
have  on  the  prices  and  mar- 
kets. 


This  information  is  gleaned  and  interpreted 
at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars 

The  American  Co-operative  Journal 

Owned  by  Co-operative  Grain  and  Livestock  Shippers 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  III. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-* teel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

821  Occidental  Bid*.                                         Fort  Breach 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  India— 


MARKET  FACTS  Al\ 
FACTORS 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 
ning  along  at  high  speed.  As 
business  increases,  the  manufac- 
turers wish  to  increase  the  size 
of  their  plants,  so  they  go  to  the 
banks  to  borrow  money.  This 
raises  interest  rates  until  they 
are  so  high  that  Business  cannot 
borrow.  Then  we  pass  into  the 
period  of  INEFFICIENCY,  bus- 
iness slumps,  and  finally,  three 
or  four  months  later,  interest 
rates  also  turn  down.  In  other 
words,  when  we  go  into  a  period 
of  business  depression  such  as 
we  have  just  passed  through,  we 
see  first  a  slump  in  speculative 
activity,  such  as  stock  market 
prices,  second  a  slump  in  Bus- 
iness, third  falling  interest  rates 
with  at  least  a  month  and  us- 
ually three  to  six  months  sep- 
arating the  turn  of  each  of  the 
three.  AND  WHEN  WE  EN- 
TER A  PERIOD  OF  PROS- 
PERITY, THEY  FOLLOW 
EACH  OTHER  IN  EXACTLY 
THE  SAME  ORDER !  , 

Where  are  we  today  ?  Has  the 
stock  market  reached  its  peak? 
Are  we  now  to  immediately  en- 
ter the  period  of  BUSINESS 
PROSPERITY?  Is  the  Spec- 
ulative Activity  to  be  checked, 
as  is  indicated  in  period  11  of] 
the  WHEEL  OF  BUSINESS? 

In  the  past,  interest  rates 
have  invariably  reached  their 
lowest  point,  then  went  stead- 
ily at  low,  and  then  made  a 
sharp  upward  spurt  before  stock 
market  activity  was  checked. 
And  it  has  usually  taken  from 
one  to  two  months  after  this 
upward  spurt  of  interest  rates 
before  the  stocks  reached  their 
turn  downward.  TODAY,  IN- 
TEREST RATES  ARE  STILL 
FALLING.  THIS  MEANS 
THAT  THE  STOCK  MARKET 
HAS  NOT  YET  REACHED 
ITS  PEAK.  It  means  that  higher 
prices  of  all  commodities,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  at  hand.  It 
means  that  Business  generally 
will  much  improve.  It  means 
that  the  farmer  is  to  share  in 
the  prosperity  just  the  same  as 
the  city  man.    Despite  the  fact 
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that  wheat  today  is  selling  for 
39%  more  than  it  did  before 
the  war,  it  means  that  low 
prices  will  not  prevail  for 
wheat.  It  means  that  conditions 
are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
they  were  in  May,  1920  and  up 
to  September,  1921.  It  means 
we  are  now  headed  once  more 
back  up  Prosperity  Trail! 

Let  it  be  here  understood  that 
we  do  not  expect  this  Prosperity 
Hill  to  be  a  mountain.  The  days 
of  $750  land  and  $21  hogs  are 
probably  gone  forever.  Others 
will  lose  their  heads  and  think  the 
halcyon  days  of  1919  are  once 
more  coming  back.  Don't  you  be 
fooled.  Keep  your  expenses  down 
and  your  head  up  where  you  can 
use  it. 

We  would  advise  you,  if  you 
are  to  purchase  or  build  this 
year,  to  go  immediately  to  the 
manager  of  your  elevator  and 
consult  with  him.  It  may  be  that 
others,  too,  intend  to  act,  and 
the  result  may  be  cheaper  trans- 
portation or  a  lower  price  for  a 
big  order.  These  things  should 
be  talked  at  your  Farm  Bureau 
picnic  or  your  other  association 
meetings.  You  will  prosper  most 
by  co-operating  closely  with 
your  neighbors  and  with  your 
manager.  And  watch  this  JOUR- 
NAL for  further  advice. 

However,  you  will  note  that 
we  have  said,  "if  you  are  to  build 
this  year."  For  instance,  you 
will  note  that  reduction  in 
Freight  Rates  and  Coal,  two  of 
the  big  elements  entering  into 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  are 
scheduled  on  the  Wheel  of  Busi- 
ness for  reductions  in  the  near 
future.  We  believe  also,  as  be- 
fore stated,  that  this  is  only  a 
"hill"  of  prosperity  instead  of 
a  mountain,  and  that  hills  have 
two  sides.  However,  at  that 
time,  prices  of  the  products  you 
SELL  will  also  turn  downward 
from  the  increasing  prices  you 
will  now  receive. 


WHEAT 
PRICE 


Few  farmers  are 
interested  in  what 
wheat  is  going  to 
do  in  May,  except 
as  it  affects  corn 
PROSPECTS      and  oats.  In  itself, 
they  are  not  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  May  wheat 
in  Chicago  is  in  an  awful  tight  fix, 
and  that  a  corner  may  be  run  on  some 
speculator  who  has  sold  wheat  for 
delivery  in  that  month  and  possibly 
cannot  purchase  at  a  low  price,  so 
will  have  to  run  the  market  up.  These 
are  all  possibilities.    They  are  the  re- 
sult of  our  present  system  of  specu- 
lative trading,  where  the  speculators 
in  the  Chicago  pit  carry  the  insurance 
on  grain  purchased  and  sold  the  world 
over.    It  is  said  that  Argentine  and 
Europe  had  grain  hedged  in  the  May 
pit  in  Chicago.     Cargoes  of  wheat 
shipped  from  Australia  may  have  been 
"sold"  in  the  Chicago  pit,  and  one 
buyer  may  have  resold  them  to  an- 
other and  this  buyer  to  another,  and 
so  on  until  that  cargo  was  sold  a 
dozen  times — and  it  never  got  within 
three  thousand  miles  of  Chicago. 

But  Wheat  is  a  World  Grain,  and 
so  what  is  the  difference?  It  may  be 
possible  for  the  speculators  to  manipu- 
late the  price  temporarily,  but  in  mak- 
ing our  WHEAT  PRICE  BAR- 
OMETER we  have  gone  on  the  as- 
sumption that  supply  and  demand  will 
eventually  make  that  price. 

The  question  is,  will  wheat  prices 
during  the  coming  fall  slump  as  they 
did  last  year,  or  drop  steadily  from 
the  time  of  harvest  as  they  did  two 
years  ago? 

To  the  first  question,  we  would  say 
it  is  possible.  We  are  not  going  into 
the  details  right  now,  but  will  save 
that  for  another  article.  In  the  June 
and  July  issues,  when  more  is  known 
about  the  World  Supply  we  will  give 
you  our  FORECAST  OF  WHEAT 
PRICES  FOR  1922-1923. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  state  posi- 
tively that  prices  of  wheat  will  not 
drop  from  their  present  heights  as 
they  did  in  1920.  Study  the  changed 
underlying  conditions,  as  shown  in 
the  WHEEL  OF  BUSINESS.  It  may 
be  that  conditions  will  cause  a  lower 
price  during  August  or  September.  As 
yet,  we  are  not  certain.  MUCH  LIES 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  FARMER. 
WILL  HE  SHUT  HIS  EYES  AND 
DUMP  HIS  GRAIN  ONTO  THE 
MARKET  AS  HE  DID  LAST  YEAR? 
Nothing  will  prevent  a  slump  in 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


WRITE  QUICK  for  Catalog  and  our 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

.Noote  won't  cost  you  4  J 

t  for  them  la 
"flora 


Get 
from 

20  to  50% 
more  Bggfl., 
have  healthier 
hens,  make  i 
money  withtheEver* 
lasting  and  Sanitary 
KNUDSON.Galvanized " 
Steel  Lice  Proof  Nesta.  60,000 
in  use.  Costs  less  than  wood. 
Unlimited  guarantee.  Send  name  today  for  Special 
Offer  and  interesting  literature.  Also  prices  on  Poultry 
Fountains,  Brood  Coops  and  other  poultry  appliances. 
WRITE  TODAY!  Box  544 

SEAMAN -SCHUSKE  METAL  WORKS  CO.,  SU  Joseph,  Missouri 


BABY  CHICKS 

Price  List — Prepaid  to  Tou — Purebred  Stock. 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorn* 
Buff  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Anconas 
Minorca? 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks 
Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandotte* 
Buff  Orpingtons 
Langshans 
B rah  mas 

Start  the  season  right  with  chicks  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  profitable,  heavy  egg 
producing  hens.     Mail  orders  to — 

J.  KREJCI 
2165  E.  86th  St.  20  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


100 

50 

25 

$12.00 

J  6.50 

$3.50 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

8.00 

4.2S 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

15.00 

8.00 

4.25 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.60 

19.00 

10.00 

5.25 

20.00 

10.50 

5.5* 

ONE  MAN  CAN  RUN  IT 


DO  YOUR  OWN  CEMENT  WORK  WITH  A 
LITTLE  WHIRLWIND  CONCRETE  MIXER 

Hand  and  power,  the  size  you  need  at  a 
price  you'd  like.  Work  done  in  one- 
fifth  the  time.    Built  of  all  steel 
and  Iron  like  the  $500  mixers 
but  simpler.    The  Leader  of 
Little  Mixers.  Perfect  work  In 
any  class  of  mixing.  Empties 
Clean,  Batch  of  about  3  cubic  ft. 
a  minute.  Only  practical  mixer 
for  farmer  or  contractor.  Sitlsf>» 
thm  guarantied  or  Monty  refunded.  Write 
for  circulars  or  order  from  this 
advertisement  to  avoid  delay 

«fvi  sn  ...  THE  UTTl*  wimuniD  mixer  co. 


8  MEN  CAN  T  STICK  IT 


Soil  Tested  -free 


Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soiL  Test 
it  yourself.    We  send  all  necessary 
testing  materials  FREE — no  obli- 
gation.   Get  latest 
HOLDEN  Lime  and 
Phosphate  Distribu' 
tor  price  today. 

TheHOLD£NCO,lnc 

PEORIA,  IlLLPTOIS^, 


She  Was  a  Bear 

One  evening  a  farmer  met  his  man 
with  a  lantern  and  asked  him  where 
he  was  going. 

"Courtin',"  was  the  reply. 

"Courtin',"  said  the  farmer,  "with  a 
lantern?  I  never  took  a  lantern  with 
me  when  I  went  courtin'." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "an'  look 
what  you  got." 


Your  Only  Chance  Today  is  in  Being  a  Skilled  Man 

Learn  Electricity — Electricity  Needs  You.  We  will  train  you  at  home — all  facts,  no 
theories.  Electric  experts  earn  $15  to  $40  per  day.  What  is  your  future?  Age  or  lack 
of  experience  no  drawback.  Write  for  free  book  containing  first  lesson  Today — NOW. 
It  ii  your  one  big  opportunity — Most  reasonable  course  of  training  on  the  market  today. 

H  &  M  ELECTRICAL  WORKS 

512  Eighth  St.,  Lock  Box  160,  Dept.  N,  Sioux  City,  la. 
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SURE  QUICK  DEATH 
FOR  RATS  AND  MICE 

Remarkable  Triple  Strength  Virus 
Kills  Every  One — Not  a  Poison 

You  can  now  easily  and  quickly  kill  all  rats, 
mice  and  gophers  with  Triple  Strength  Virus 
— the  most  powerful  concentrated  virus  known 
— the  sure,  safe  way  to  destroy  rodents.  Posi- 
tively not  a  poison.  Harmless  to  humans, 
pets,  poultry,  stock,  etc. — affects  only  rodents. 


Rats  Die  Outside 

Rats  flee  because  they  become  infected  with 
a  plague  that  affects  the  heart,  blood  vessels 
and  lungs,  destroying  the  blood  corpuscles  and 
causing  suffocation.  Rats  rush  outside  to  get 
fresh  air  and  water.  When  the  diseased  rats 
get  outside,  they  never  get  back  for  the  disease 
is  then  so  far  gone  it  kills  them.  No  odor,  no 
dead  rats  to  handle,  no  live  rats  to  kill. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

To  introduce  this  powerful  Triple  Strength 
Rat  Virus,  we  will  make  every  reader  of  this 
paper — for  short  time  only — a  special  offer  of 
a  regular  $2.50  bottle  for  only  $1  postpaid. 
This  $2.50  bottle  Triple  Strength  Eat  Virus  is  enough 
to  clear  a  poultry  house,  home  or  yard  of  rats  and 
mice.  Should  you  have  several  buildings  infested 
with  rats,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  $2.00  for  our  big 
$5.00  Jumbo  Size  bottle.  This  Jumbo  size  bottle  con- 
tains three  times  the  quantity  of  Triple  Strength 
Virus  as  our  regular  $2.50  bottle  6old  for  $1.00.  Send 
order  today,  sure.  Give  it  according  to  directions — 
If  after  30  days'  trial  you  find  any  rats  or  mice — 
we  will  refund  your  money  without  question. 

If  not  convenient  to  send  money  today — 'just  send 
your  name  and  address,  a  postal  will  do — pay  post- 
man on  arrival.  Remember,  it  costs  you  nothing  if 
it  does  not  do  ail  we  claim. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  community. 

GOLD  SEAL  LABORATORIES 

839  Roosevelt  Road,  Dept.   166,  Chicago,  111. 


C0URTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


Our  New  No  freeze  Fountain 

ffBS«  i  '  ""'"""l  Th  E  most 
;  £j  |'--  JX       wonderful  no 

l9Kffin£l'i\  ■)]/£ ,4       freeze  fountain 
eKPAkk  <<>•<-<[&■      on  the  market. 

It  keeps  water 

ff^HEfP  M         warm   in  winter, 

Av^Nmhr  j&        cool   in  summer, 

j4k9hH  W  W^'      an<^   w'"   c'°  tne 

/^B*  work.  What  more 

■BaBllWBWwkfrtttlsftlnSy  ^°  y°u  want? 

We  manufacture  all 
1        kinds  of  poultry  and 
NppraBBBBWMWJfflW*       hoc  supplies.  Write 
*or  catalogue  and 
^^■^■i^B^l^^fc^li^f  prices. 

J.Q.CLARK  TANK  CO.,Crawford«viile,Ind. 


prices  if  he  does.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  prepares  now  and  markets  his 
grain  evenly  through  the  year,  he  is 
in  excellent  position  to  reap  a  won- 
derful reward. 

WORLD  WHEAT  ACREAGE,  lat- 
est figures,  on  countries  that  have 
planted  winter  wheat,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  1.3  per  cent  over  last  year. 
This  includes  14  of  the  26  wheat 
raising  countries  of  the  world.  How- 
ever, we  note  that  the  combined  acre- 
age of  Russia,  India,  Spain,  France, 
Roumania,  and  the  U.  S.,  six  of  the 
twelve  really  big  wheat  producing 
countries  of  the  world,  is  nearly  15 
per  cent  under  the  1909-13  average. 
The  past  year  the  world  raised  enough 
to  feed  itself  at  short  rations,  but 
Russia  had  to  import  wheat,  and  Rus- 
sia acreage  this  year  is  smaller  than 
ment. 

WITH  WORLD  CONDITION  much 
poorer  than  it  was  last  year,  we  can- 
not foresee  an  over  world  supply. 
However,  it  must  be  "taken  into  con- 
sideration that  Europe  eats  much  rye 
bread,  and  the  acreage  of  rye  in  ten 
big  countries  has  increased  12.1  per 
cent  over  last  year. 

AVAILABLE  EXPORTS  from 
North  America  and  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere are  around  185,000,000  bushels 
for  export  between  May'l  and  July 
31.  This  leaves  a  very  small  carry- 
over, combined  with  poor  growing 
conditions. 

MARKET  FACTORS  which  should 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  are: 

(1)  A  slow  milling  demand,  and  prob- 
able decreased  purchasings  by  the 
mills  from  now  until  the  new  crop. 

(2)  Increased  visible  supplies  in  Eng- 
land, (United  Kingdom)   and  afloat. 

(3)  Harvest  of  Eiirope  which  will 
temporarily  cause  slack  buying, 
coupled  with  the  rush  of  our  wheat 
onto  the  market  when  it  is  first  har- 
vested. These  are  all  bearish  factors, 
properly  taken  care  of  by  the  WHEAT 
PRICE  BAROMETER,  but  as  yet  un- 
certain quantities  for  the  new  crop 
year. 

FINALLY,  we  ask  you  to  watch 
the  BAROMETER  and  the  future  is- 
sues of  the  paper  for  immediate  and 
future  facts  and  factors. 

MANY  SIGNS 
CORN  POINT  TO 

HIGHER  corn 
prices,  but  it  is  a  little  too  early  to 
be  certain.  In  the  meantime,  sharp 
fluctuations  are  to  be  expected. 

A  REVIVAL  IN  EXPORT  DE- 
MAND has  taken  place,  due  partly  to 
the  bettering  of  foreign  exchange  and 
partly  to  the  shortage  of  wheat  acre- 
age.  Around  7  million  bus.  cash  corn 
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is  held  at  Duluth  that  is  being  sold  to 
eastern  exporters  on  the  basis  of  lc 
over  Chicago  May,  c.i.f  Buffalo,  and 
this  prevents  business  from  Chicago 
and  other  ports  at  the  present  time. 
Until  this  northwestern  grain  is  out 
out  the  way,  the  demand  may  be  slow. 
However,  now  that  lake  navigation  is 
open,  a  reduction  in  the  visible  supply 
will  probably  continue  until  well  into 
June.  Chicago  shipped  one  million 
corn  via  lake  to  Canadian  ports  dur- 
ing the  first  week  that  lake  naviga- 
tion was  open,  and  this  was  dropped 
from  the  visible. 

DOMESTIC  DEMAND,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  most  unsatisfactory,  although 
industries  are  now  taking  larger  quan- 
tities, and  No.  2  mixed,  which  was  re- 
cently at  a  full  carrying  charge  dis- 
count under  May,  has  advanced  to 
May  price  on  track;  and  unless  the 
last,  according  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
movement  increases,  should  go  to  a 
premium.  Plowing  for  corn  is  about 
two  weeks  later  than  usual  in  the 
central  west.  Planting  has  commenced 
in  Kansas,  and  field  work  generally 
will  be  active  with  favorable  weather 
for  a  week. 

A  PIG  CROP  SUPPLY  will  be  taken 
by  the  Government  in  May.  So  far 
the  estimates  are  of  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  hogs.  This 
figure,  if  it  is  substantiated,  should 
prove  a  decidedly  bullish  factor  in 
corn  prices. 

OATS  SEEDING 
OATS  is  extremely  late 

this  year,  far 
later  than  normal,  and  some  reduction 
in  acreage  is  certain  now.  Probably 
some  of  the  acreage  intended  for  oats 
will  now  go  into  corn,  making  an  in- 
crease in  some  sections.  Seeding  of 
oats  is  now  making  rapid  progress, 
and  will  probably  be  out  of  the  way 
by  May  first. 

OATS  DEMAND  lacks  snap,  and 
the  available  supply  of  80,000,000  bus. 
is  too  heavy  a  burden  to  permit  of 
any  material  advance  in  the  price. 
Cash  lots  on  track,  however,  have 
been  showing  more  strength  than  the 
May. 


Free! 

A  lawyer  was  defending  a  burglar 
accused  of  burglary,  or  housebreak- 
ing. 

"I  submit,  your  honor,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "that  my  client  did  not  break 
into  the  house  at  all.  He  merely  saw 
a  window,  inserted  his  arm,  and  re- 
moved a  few  articles.  Now,  my  cli- 
ent's arm  is  not  himself.  Why  pun- 
ish his  whole  body  when  his  arm  is  the 
guilty  member?" 

"That  argument  is  well  put,"  said 
the  judge.  "I  sentence  the  arm  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment.  The 
man  can  accompany  it  or  not,  as  he 
chooses." 

The  prisoner  smiled,  took  off  his 
wooden  arm,  and  walked  out. 


Should  Build 
Farmers 
Elevator  First 


4  Complete  Farmers'  Grain 
Marketing  System 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
every  country  station.  Whoever 
thinks  it  can  be  built  without  them 
ar  on  something  else  is  an  impractical 
theorist.  We  must  have  them  to  be- 
gin with.  If  we  do  not  use  those  we 
now  have  we  will  find  it  necessary  to 
build  others  like  them.  The  machinery 
must  be  farmers'  machinery  from  the 
country  station  on  up;  and  to  try  to 
do  without  it  or  to  use  other  ma- 
chinery is  to  invite  failure  at  the 
beginning. 

If  a  community 
has    a  farmers' 
elevator  company 
that  company 
should  be  used  in 
any    attempt  to 
build  that  community  into  a  part  of 
a  complete  farmers'  grain  marketing 
system.    If  such  an  arrangement  can 
not  be  made,  then  that  community 
should  be  left  to  think  it  over  until 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  made.  It 
is  a  grave  error  to  try  to  drive  suc- 
cess into  a  community  by  forcing  in 
a  venture  that  of  itstelf  becomes  a 
wedge  to  force  the  fanners  apart. 
Any  large  farmers'  grain  marketing 
system  must  have  at  least  something 
like  the  united  support  of  the  farmers 
in  each  local  unit  of  its  system.  And 
not  only  must  a  complete  farmers' 
grain  marketing  system  be  built  on 
the  farmers'  elevators  at  country  sta- 
tions, but  it  must  be  built  on  one 
and  only  one  such  company  at  each 
country  station.    Whoever  lends  en- 
couragement   to    the    promotion  of 
more  than  one  farmers'  elevator  com- 
pany at  the  same  country  station  is 
doing  the  farmers  of  that  community 
an  injury  that  it  will  require  years 
to  heal,  and  the  farmers  of  that  com- 
munity are.  doing  their  own  cause 
farm  more  hurt  than  any  antagonist 
could  possibly  do  it. 

And  then  other 
machinery  .must 

Elevators  Must  be  ™?plied  be" 

yond  the  country 
Have  Terminal  station,  if  there 

is  to  be  a  com- 
Connection  plete  farmers' 
grain  marketing  system.  The  matter 
is  now  sufficiently  in  hand  at  the# 
country  station  to  make  it  possible  to 
go  on  to  the  next  step.  Not  only  has 
that  point  been  reached  but  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  take 
the  long-talked-of  next  step.  The 
time  has  also  come  when  it  is  no 
longer  going  to  be  possible  for  the 
farmers'  elevator  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  its  competitor  at  one  end 
of  the  line  only.  At  every  place 
where  I  have  been  for  the  past  year 


Farmers 


there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  con- 
nection between  the  competitor  of  the 
farmers'  elevator  company  and  some 
one  at  the  terminal  end  of  the  line. 
The  farmers'  elevator  companies  can 
not  continue  to  give  their  business 
over  at  the  terminals  to  those  who 
will  use  the  profits  on  that  business 
or  permit  them  to  be  used  to  help  the 
competitor  of  the  farmers'  elevator 
companies  at  the  country  stations. 

The    manner  of 
The  Elevators    taking  this  second 
.  step    is    to  me 

to  Control         very  simple.  We 

have  the  farmers'  elevators  already. 
Let's  use  them.   Let's  build  our  struc- 
ture on  them.    Let  them  furnish  the 
finances  for  providing  the  machinery 
to  handle  the  grain  after  it  leaves  the 
country  station.    Let  each  elevator 
company  hold  stock  in  a  company 
operating  in  its  own  natural  terminal 
market.    Let  it  buy  this  stock  with 
the  farmers'  funds.   Let  it  control  its 
stock.    Let  the  elevator  companies 
control  the  affairs  of  their  own  ter- 
minal  company.     That  will  connect 
the  farmer  up  with  his  natural  ter- 
minal direct.    The  elevator  company 
is  a  real  business  unit.    It  is  perma- 
nent.   It  can  see  to  it  that  its  mem- 
bers are  represented  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  their  own  terminal  company, 
and  there  will  then  always  be  a  way 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  representatives 
to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  terminal  market.    It  will 
be  a  permanent  structure  built  along 
very  natural  lines.   When  the  business 
of  the  organization  has  then  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  is  ready  to  enter  in- 
to business  in  a  still  larger  way,  the 
necessary  arrangements  that  will  then 
vary  naturally  suggest  themselves  can 
then  he  made. 

And  then  there  is 
Should  Go  On  the  question  that 
_  .  has  been  so  much 

Organized        taiked  of  as  t0 

Market  whether  the 

farmers  organi- 
zation should  enter  the  present  exist- 
ing markets  or  not — whether  it  should 
go  onto  the  grain  exchanges  of  the 
country  or  whether  it  should  form 
a  complete  market  of  its  own?  The 
farmers  could  make  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  try  to  market  their  grain 
in  a  large  way  without  going  onto 
the  organized  markets.  There  are 
things  in  connection  with  those  mar- 
kets that  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  necessary. 
They  are  market  places.  Hundreds  of 
years  ago  a  few  small  farmers  near 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
found  themselves  with  small  amounts 
of  grain  they  could  not  use.  They 
had  difficulty  in  finding  buyers  for 
Finally  they  arranged  that  buyers 
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Science  Discovers 
Greatest  Lice  Killer 

Changes  Old  Methods.    No  Dusting 
or  Spraying.     Birds  Delouse  Them- 
selves.   Gives  Lasting  Relief. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize 
all  the  methods  accepted  up  to  now  for  keep- 
ing poultry  free  from  lice  and  mites.  This 
wonderful  lice  killer  keeps  the  birds  almost 
lice  free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing  any 
work.  It  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  surest  and 
best  method  ever  discovered. 


Hick's  Lice  Kill,  which  is  the  name  of 
this  sensational  lice  killer,  is  added  to  the 
drinking  water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the 
system  of  the  bird  comes  out  through  the 
pores  and  every  louse  or  mite  dies  or  leaves 
the  body.  It  does  not  injure  the  hatchabilily 
or  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat;  is  harmless 
to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumage. 
A  few  days  treatment  at  the  start  and  then 
a  little  in  the  drinking  water  each  month. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Hick's  Lice 
Kill  will  kill  every  louse  or  mite,  that  he  is 
making  a  special  guaranteed  offer  of  two 
regular  full  sized,  double  strength,  $1.00  bot- 
tles and  a  regular  $1.00  package  of  Hick's 
Egg-Lay  Tablets  all  for  $1.00.  Use  one  bot- 
tle yourself  and \  sell  the  other  at  one  dollar, 
thus  getting  your  own  free.  Send  $1.00  today 
(currency,  money  order,  check,  etc.)  to  Chas. 
M.  Hick  &  Co.,  Dept.  514,  1018  S.  Wab»sh 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  If  you  prefer,  send  no 
money,  just  your  name  and  address,  and  pay 
postman  $1.00  and  postage  on  delivery,  if 
after  two  weeks  trial  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


Works  Like 
a  Clock 

CASCAW||  QUININE 

Cures  Colds  in  24 Hours 

STANDARD  remedy  world  over.  Tablet 
form.    Use  at  first  suggestion  of  Cold^ 
or  La  Grippe  and  avoid  ^gggBn! 
illness.  Demand  red  box 
bearing  Mr.  Hill's  por- 
trait and  signature. 
At  Drusgists — 30  Cents 
W.  H.  HILL  CO  .  DETROIT 
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THE  KNOT 


it. 


LOWEST 
FACTORY  PRICES 

Wire  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Fence 
Posts,  Gates  and  Staples  for  all  Fenee 

Needs. 

Write  for  particulars 
AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 
10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  ILL 
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$ 
$ 
$ 

$ 

T  The  big  profit  is  in  the  big  jobs. 

«P  You  can  get  the  best  jobs  if  you  use 

$  machinery  that  does  the  best  work. 

$It's  just  as  easy  and  takes  no  more 
time  and  no  larger  crew  to  do  an  A-l 


Red  River 
Special 

outfits  get  the  best  jobs  —  WHERE  THE 
PROFIT  IS  —  because  they  do  the  best 
and  the  most  work. 

Poller  bearing s  regular  equipment  on 
both  cylinder  and  wind  stacker  shafts. 

The  Big  Cylinder,  the  celebrated  "Man 
Behind  the  Gun,"  the  Beating  Shakers,  that 
beat  out  and  save  all  the  grain,  and  other 
improved  features  are  found  only  in  the  Red 
River  Special. 

It  Saves  the  Farmer's 
Thresh  Bill 

$Red  River  Special  outfits  are  profitable  to  (t 

the  farmer  because  they  save  all  his  grain,  «r 

and  clean  it  fit  for  market  in  record  time.  d» 

$™      Red  River  Special  owners  make  money  t 

because  they  get  the  best  jobs  —  WHERE  « 

THE  PROFIT  IS.  * 

|  It  Will  Make  Money  for  You  $ 

5  Send  for  Free  Circulars  $ 

*  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  J 

V     (In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848)  «P 

$  Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Special  $ 

T  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  Steam  ™ 

Jj>  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines.  <jj 

$  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  $ 
$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLI- 
ANCE, the  mod- 
ern scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture  will 
be  sent  on  trial.  No 
obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  Has  Automatic 
Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
drams  the  broken  parts  to- 
gether as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Never  on  sale  in  stores. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  imita- 
tions. Look  for  trade 
mark  signature  of  C.  E. 
Brooks  and  his  picture  on 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  Inventor  every  appliance.  None 
other  genuine.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co. 
151D  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


Seed  Corn  Shelter 

Will  not  injure  kernels. 
Saves  time  and  worry. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Special  quantity  prices  to 
elevators.  Circulars.  Price 
40c  each.  Agents  wanted! 
Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  14. 
Lima,  Ohio 


might  meet  them  at  a  certain  time  on 
certain  days  by  a  big  rock  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sea.  And  down  by  that 
big  rock  was  the  first  grain  exchange. 
It  was  a  market  place  where  sellers 
and  buyers  might  meet.  Our  modern 
fairs,  began  as  market  places.  They 
were  at  one  time  the  chief  market 
places  of  Russia.  And  so  our  ex- 
changes are  market  places  for  grain. 
In  this  great  country  they  are  essen- 
tial. It  would  be  foolhardy  to  try 
to  do  away  with,  or  to  cripple  or  to 
ignore  an  institution  so  essential  as 
they  are  because  it  has  objectionable 
features  connected  with  it.  The  thing 
for  the  farmers  to  do  is  to  go  with 
their  complete  farmers'  marketing 
system  onto  the  grain  exchanges  of 
the  country  where  all  of  the  large 
buyers  go — the  only  place  where  big 
buyers  are  to  be  found. 

But  someone  suggests  that  that  can 
be  done  and  hold  tcr  the  co-operative 
principle.  The  grain  exchanges  will 
not  permit  their  members  to  pay 
patronage  dividends  and  if  a  farmers' 
company  were  to  go  onto  the  ex- 
changes it  could  not  then  pay  patron- 
age dividends.  That  is  evidently 
true.  It  is  true  under  the  present 
rules  of  the  exchanges.  If  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  on  this  point  is 
sustained  and  the  rules  are  changed 
then  it  will  not  be  true  and  patronage 
dividends  can  be  paid  under  the  rules 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  necessary 
changes  must  be  made.  But  as  a  prac- 
tical operating  matter  the  patronage 
dividends  will  not  be  important.  The 
principle  will  be  present  but  the  rules 
of  the  exchanges  as  they  now  stand 
refer  only  to  commissions  charged  for 
handling  and  selling  consigned  grain. 
On  this  business,  and  the  rules  apply 
to  no  other,  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mission charge  after  expenses  have 
been  paid  will  no  doubt  be  some  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  per  bushel  which  will 
not  be  a  vital  matter  to  the  individual 
farmer  whether  he  gets  it  or  does  not 
get  it.  It  will  probably  be  a  long 
time  before  the  venture  is  overfin- 
anced  anyway  and  the  thing  to  do 
with  what  would  otherwise  be  paid 
out  as  patronage  dividends  will  be  to 
leave  it  in  the  treasury  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  surplus  fund  to  be  used 
in  the  business.  It  will  be  needed 
every  bit  of  it.  It  will  not  do  to  enter 
the  terminal  markets  and  there  make 
the  same  mistake  that  has  been  made 
at  the  country  station  in  most  cases. 
A  solid  surplus  must  be  created  there. 
It  will  not  do  to  pay  out  all  of  the 
earnings  in  dividends.  If  interest  on 
the  investment  is  all  that  is  paid  for 
a  number  of  years  and  the  remainder 
left  in  the  treasury,  those  who  are 


Two-Sided 


behind  the  venture  ought  to  be  well 
pleased  if  the  surplus  is  large. 

_  And     lastly,  a 

Must  Be  complete  farm- 

ers' grain  mar- 
keting system 
must  be  two-sided.  It  must  be  just 
as  strong  for  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
is  for  it.  Its  responsibilities  must  be 
just  as  positive  as  are  those  of  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  must  stand  by 
it  and  it  must  stand  by  the  farmer. 
An  intelligent  system  of  marketing 
grain,  supplementing  an  intelligent 
system  of  producing  grain,  will  do 
•much  to  improve  the  opportunity  of 
the  farmer,  but  problems  of  produc- 
tion must  not  be  forgotten.  They 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  system 
and  their  neglect  will  bring  about  con- 
ditions that  no  marketing  system  can 
overcome,  although  it  be  entirely 
farmers'  and  ever  so  efficient. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  some  sort  of  a 
plan  to  be  agreed  upon,  even  though 
it  touches  only  the  essentials  now, 
which  will  in  fact  be  based,  as  it 
must  be,  on  the  farmers'  elevator  com- 
panies of  the  country.  No  system  will 
succeed  unless  they  are  behind  it  and 
unless  it  is  based  on  them — or  on 
others  like  them.  It  can  start  without 
them  but  it  can  not  go  on  without 
them.  Agitation  and  prejudice  can 
start  such  a  system.  But  after  it  gets 
into  business  then  a  crisis  in  sure  to 
come  through  which  even  agitation 
and  prejudice  can  not  carry  it. 
Actual  business  then  must  be  done. 
Farmers  then  must  stand  behind  it. 
Then  it  will  be  found  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  who  have  made 
a  success  of  the  farmers'  elevator 
companies  in  the  crisis  through  which 
they  have  passed  will  be  the  ones  who 
will  save  the  complete  farmers'  grain 
marketing  system  in  the  crisis 
through  which  it  will  pass.  Already 
they  have  been  tried  and  found  equal 
to  emergencies.  It  may  be  that  they 
might  have  forged  ahead  faster,  but 
they  always  have  been  battling  and 
still  are  battling.  And  had  it  not 
been  for  what  these  farmers  have 
done  with  their  farmers'  elevator  com* 
panies  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury it  would  not  now  be  possible  to 
even  talk  intelligently  about  a  com- 
plete farmers'  grain  marketing 
•  system. 

 AC  J  

The  other  day  I  was  in  a  candy 
store  when  a  friend  of  mine  entered. 
He  stood  at  the  counter  where  the 
almonds  and  pecans  were  on  display, 
and  after  waiting  ten  minutes' for  a 
waiter  to  appear,  he  yelled: 

"Here!  Here!  Who  waits  on  the 
nuts?" 

Instantly  a  girl  shouted  back  at 
him:    "I'll  wait  on  you  in  just  a' 

minute." 
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A  SIMPLE  STATEMENT 

Now  that  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  convention  is  over,  and 
certain  things  have  been  brought 
to  light  and  certain  men  ousted, 
we  will  answer  a  statement  that 
was  made  concerning  this  paper, 
this  charge  being  especially 
made  in  Illinois  and  states  where 
the  "minority"  crowd  were 
working. 

The  statement  was  freely 
made  that  this  publication  was 
"controlled"  by  Grain  Ex- 
changes, through  the  medium  of 
advertising.  The  "proof"  was  a 
letter  written  by  President  J.  P. 
Griffin  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  to  President  Carkener  of 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade 
and  published  in  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  Congress.  In  this  letter,  Mr. 
Griffin  stated  that  we  "had  been 
of  assistance"  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  legislative  matters,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  Kansas 
City  exchange  recognize  the 
work  by  using  the  columns  of 
the  paper  for  advertising.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of- 
fered this  letter  as  an  example 
of  how  grain  exchanges  "con- 
trol" trade  publications,  and  the 
"minority"  crowd  surely  made 
use  of  it. 

This  letter  was  written  on 
June  17,  1917.  The  June,  1917, 
issue  of  the  JOURNAL  con- 
tained the  editorial,  "Don't  Tie 
the  Hands  That  Feed  Us,"  which 
denounced  a  fixed  price  of  wheat 
unless  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities were  also  fixed.  We 
knew  at  that  time  that  the 
"minimum"  price  would  prove  a 
maximum  price  and  that  it  was 
so  designed.  We  fought  it,  tooth 
and  toenail.  The  price,  however, 
was  fixed,  and  the  minimum  was 
the  maximum  until  early  in  1920 
when  the  price  rose  despite  it. 

It  was  our  belief  that  if  the 
grain  exchanges  were  permitted 
to  handle  grain  as  they  had  in 
the  past,  and  the  grain  sold  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  it, 


with  no  limitation  on  it,  the 
price  would  rise  above  the  mini- 
mum-maximum price,  just  the 
same  as  other  commodities  rose 
in  price.  We  did  not  believe  it 
justice  to  the  farmer  to  fix  the 
price  of  his  product  without  fix- 
ing all  prices.  Incidentally,  this 
program  of  ours  would  have 
kept  out  Government  regulation 
of  the  grain  exchanges.  We  be- 
lieved this  was  necessary.  So, 
to  the  extent  of  their  being  of 
service  to  the  farmers,  we  were 
of  service  to  the  exchanges  and 
fought  for  them.  We  fought  for 
them  just  the  same  as  we  have 
always  fought  for  them — only 
when  we  believed  they  could  be 
of  service  to  the  American 
farmer.  If  this  was  treason, 
then  we  are  proud  we  were 
traitors.  We  would  repeat  the 
performance  if  it  were  to  be 
done  over  again. 

We  declined  to  make  this  ex- 
planation during  the  pre-conven- 
tion  period  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  had  iaith  that  "right 
makes  might."  Our  faith  has 
been  vindicated. 

If  anyone  knows  of  any  "con- 
trol" of  this  publication  or  any 
of  its  men  by  anyone  other  than 
the  Farmers  Elevators,  they 
should  make  that  known  to  the 
director  from  their  state,  who  is 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  state 
Farmers  Elevator  association. 
The  remedy  is  in  your  own 
hands. 


MINERALIZED  WATER 
ROUTS  CHICKEN  LICE 


Tablets  Dropped  into  Drinking  Founts 
Banish  Vermin,  Make  Fowls  Grow 
Faster  and  Increase  Egg  Yield. 


Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  rid  his  flock 
of  lice  and  mites,  make  chickens  grow  faster 
and  increase  their  egg  yield  by  simply  adding 
minerals  to  the  fowls'  drinking  water.  This 
does  away  with  all  bother,  such  as  dusting, 
greasing,  dipping  and  spraying.  The  neces- 
sary minerals  can  now  be  obtained  in  con- 
venient tablets,  known  as  Paratabs.  Soon 
after  the  fowls  drink  the  mineralized  water, 


all  lice  and  mites  leave  them.  The  tablets  also 
act  as  a  tonic  conditioner.  The  health  of 
the  fowls  quickly  improves,  they  grow  faster 
and  the  egg  yield  frequently  is  doubled.  Little 
chicks  that  drink  freely  of  the  water  never 
will  be  bothered  by  mites  or  lice. 

The  method  is  especially  recommended  for 
raisers  of  purebred  stock,  as  there  is  no  risk 
of  soiling  the  plumage.  The  tablets  are 
warranted  to  impart  no  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
eggs  and  meat.  This  remarkable  conditioner, 
egg  tonic  and  lice  remedy  costs  only  a  trifle 
and  is  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee. 
The  tablets  are  scientifically  prepared;  per- 
fectly safe,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  may  try  them 
without  risk.  The  laboratories  producing 
Paratabs  are  so  confident  of  good  results  that 
to  introduce  them  to  every  poultry  raiser  they 
offer  two  big  $1  packages  for  only  $1.  Send 
no  money,  just  your  name  and  address — a 
card  will  do — to  the  Paratab  Laboratories, 
Dept.  923,  1100  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  the  two  $1  packages,  enough  for  100 
gallons  of  water,  will  be  mailed.  Pay  the  post- 
man $1  and  postage  on  delivery,  and  if  you  are 
not  delighted  with  results  in  10  days— if  your 
chickens  are  not  healthier,  laying  more  eggs 
and  entirely  free  from  lice  and  mites— your 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  Don  t  hesi- 
tate to  accept  this  trial  offer  as  you  are  fully 
protected  by  this  guarantee. 


LEARN  THE  WIRELESS  CODE 

NAVY  RADIO  OFFICER'S  SHORT  CUT 

to  the- wireless  code  will  enable  you  to  instantly  recognize  in  one  day 
all  of  the  letters  represented  by  the  dots  and  dashes  that  you  hear  in 
your  wireless  receiver. 

When  the  wireless  telephone  stops  broadcasting   your  market 
reports,  the  air  is  still  full  of  press  despatches  from  all  over  the  world, 
sporting  events,  etc.,  that  are  sent  in  code.    Learn  the  code  and  make 
your  wireless  receiver  of  value  at  all  times. 
Countless  testimonials  like  this: 
Roberts  Radio  Service :  •  , 

I  learned  the  code  in  two  hours  using  your  system.    1  now  have 
a  Government  license  and  can  send  and  receive  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  words  a  minute.  Yours  truly,  ELMER  I.  STEIN, 
Call  Letters  9DL.  4237  Lincoln  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
No  dials,  phonograph  records  or  mechanical  apparatus  used.  No 
tedious  technical  work.    Complete  instructions  sent.    A  proven  short 
cut  designed  by  a  Naval  Radio  Officer  with  years  of  experience;  and 
the  price  is: 

c«Toyr0srtdarnrPs.   Only  One  Dollar 

ROBERTS  RADIO  SERVICE 

1235  Old  Colony  Building,  Dept.  A.     Chicago,  111. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

"What  Your  Neighbors  areDoi^ 


ANDRES  (Peotone,  p.  o.).  ILL. — I  am  Bend- 
ins  you  one  dollar  for  subscription  to  the 
Journal  for  one  year.  I  missed  the  February 
and  March  issues  and  find  that  1  cannot  kocp 
posted  without  the  Journal. 

Our  company,  the  Andres  &  Wilton  Grain 
Company,  paid  7  per  cent  on  stock  and  pat- 
ronage dividend  of  one-half  cent  a  bushel. 
We  handled  1,008,000  bushels  during  the  year 
and  added  $4,000  to  our  surplus.  Also  built 
addition  to  the  Wilton  elevator  costing  $10,- 
675.00  and  a  house  for  our  manager  at  Andres 
costing  about  $7,500.  Wc  think  we  have  as 
good  an  outfit  as  can  be  found  in  Will  County. 
— Wm.  H.  Warren,  secretary. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Warren  that  the  Andres 
&  Wilton  Company  has  as  good  an  outfit  as 
can  be  found  in  Will  County  and  might  add 
that  it  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  state  that  has 
had  such  a  successful  year.  We  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  company  on  its  business  for  the 
past  year  and  hope  the  success  will  continue. 


TALLULA,  ILL. — Saturday,  April  1st,  was 
a  gala  day  for  the  farmers  about  Tallula. 
The  attractions  were  the  meeting  of  the  Co- 
operative Bank  stockholders,  the  meeting  of 
the  Farmers  Elevator  stockholders,  and  a  road 
meeting,  and  a  general  common  gathering 
around  the  festal  board  in  the  Christian 
Church  at  noon,  where  they  were  banqueted 
by  the  bank  and  elevator  company. 

All  were  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
Co-operative  grain  marketing  program  and 
F.  S.  Betz  was  the  after-dinner  speaker  of 
the  occasion.  He  outlined  the  progress  and 
the  status  of  the  conditions  to  an  interested 
audience  of  farmers.  Moving  pictures  fol- 
lowed illustrating  the  making  and  need  of 
hard  roads.  The  day  was  crowded  with  meet- 
ings but  all  were  so  arranged  that  none  in- 
terfered with  the  other  and  a  continuous  pro- 
gram of  a  variety  of  subjects  made  the  day 
a  big  one  for  the  community. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tallula  State  Bank 
stockholders,  most  of  whom  are  also  members 
of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company,  the  fol- 
lowing directors  were  elected :  C.  W.  Hough- 
ton, H.  H.  Colby,  Lewis  L.  Savage,  C.  C. 
Judy,  Ed.  M.  Stiltz,  H.  E.  Boecker,  Earl  J. 
Hurie. 

At  the  organization  of  the  board  of  directors 
C.  W.  Houghton  was  elected  president  and 
H.  H.  Colby,  vice  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. C.  E.  Greene  was  elected  cashier  and 
C.  Ford  Mathew,  assistant.  Mr.  Houghton 
is  also  president  of  the  grain  company. 


WARSAW,  ILL.— The  Farmers  Grain  & 
Supply  Company  held  its  annual  meeting  Sat- 
urday, April  8.  The  company  handled  $281,- 
140.77  worth  of  business  during  the  year  and 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  company 
handles  a  large  quantity  of  livestock,  having 
paid  out  $81,435.86  during  the  year.  F.  S. 
Betz,  of  the  American  Co-operative  Auditing 
Association,  had  just  completed  the  audit  of 
the  company's  book  and  read  the  report  to 
the  stockholders.  After  the  report  was  given, 
Mr.  Betz  addressed  the  audience  on  the  co- 
operative movement.  J.  A.  Wcmhaner  was 
re-elected  president;  J.  C.  Crawford,  vice- 
president;  C.  H.  Schadd,  secretary.  Erwin 
Meyer  was  retained  as  manager. 


partment  of  an  elevator  in  Lafayette,  has 
been  chosen  as  manager  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Lafayette  Farmers  Co-operative  Ele- 
vator Company,  which  was  fostered  by  the 
Tippecanoe  County  Farmers  Association.  Mr. 
Jamison  is  also  a  practical  farmer.  The  com- 
pany recently  purchased  the  Born  elevator  for 
$15,000  and  has  now  taken  over  the  elevator. 
The  negotiations  covered  a  period  of  several 
months  and  gives  the  local  farmers  their  first 
opportunity  to  market  grain  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  There  are  103  stockholders  in  the  con- 
cern and  only  a  small  amount  of  the  stock 
remains  to  be  sold.  Wc  wish  the  company 
great  success  and  contgratulafe  Mr.  Jamison 
on  his  appointment  as  first  manager  of  the 
company. 


VAN  BUREN,  IND.— It  seems  that  burglars 
in  Indiana  are  making  a  round  of  visits  to 
the  Farmers  Elevator  Companies.  The  sev- 
enth elevator  to  be  robbed  recently  is  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  at  Van  Buren. 
The  door  was  blown  off  of  a  large  safe  be- 
tween 2:30  and  3:00  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  $118  in  cash  was  taken.  Over  $300  worth 
of  checks  also  in  the  safe,  were  undisturbed. 
The  noise  made  by  the  explosion  was  heard 
by  many  people  living  near  the  elevator,  but 
all  thought  that  the  sound  was  made  by  a 
torpedo,  placed  on  the  Clover  Leaf  tracks. 
The  robbery  was  not  discovered  until  Everett 
McVicker,  manager  of  the  elevator,  came  to 
work  in  the  morning. 


GRUNDY  CENTER,  IA.— A  net  profit  of 
$4,591.62!  was  made  by  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Elevator  Company  of  Grundy  Cen- 
ter during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  recent- 
ly. A  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  aud- 
itor and  treasurer  of  the  company  at  the  an- 
nual stockholders'  meeting.  The  company 
shipped  130,000  bushels  of  oats  and  150,000 
bushels  of  corn  last  year.  Officers  elected  are 
Robert  Plager,  president;  Bert  Davidson,  vice- 
president;  E.  S.  King,  secretary-treasurer. 
Directors  are  Harry  Lynn,  Joe  Meyers,  L. 
W.  Plager  and  Alva  Heltbridle.    S.  F.  Price 


was  re-elected  manager  for  another  year. 
His  services  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  wish  the  company  and  Manager  Price 
continued  success. 


RALSTON,  IA. — The  Ralston  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Company  has  installed  radio  equipment. 
One  night  recently,  Manager  E.  L.  Kreger 
was  able  to  hear  musical  concerts  broadcasted 
from  Pittsburgh,  Denver  and  Cincinnati.  The 
radio  outfit  was  installed  chiefly  to  get  market 
reports  from  Omaha. 


WEBSTER  CITY,  IA.— The  Farmers  Grain 
Company  has  "let  a  provisional  contract  for 
the  erection  of  its  fine  new  elevator,  in  the 
northwestern  yards  of  this  city.  The  building 
is  to  be  of  monolithic  concrete,  steel  rein- 
forced, and  is  to  be  erected  at  a  maximum  cost 
of  $15,500.  Geo.  W.  Groves,  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Grain  Company,  is  chairman  of  the 
building  committee.  The  other  members  are 
Geo.  Berogan  and  C.  J.  Rex.  The  contract 
let  is  subject  to  its  plans  and  specifications 
being  approved  by  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  and  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  grain  company. 
The  new  building  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  34,- 
000  bushels  of  grain.  Its  base  is  to  be  25x39 
feet  The  company  is  composed  of  some  two 
hundred  of  the  live  and  progressive  farmers 
of  this  community.  The  company  has  been 
operating  for  more  than  a  year,  but  will  not 
be  going  at  full  capacity  until  the  new  ele- 
vator is  completed.  With  its  completion,  the 
company  will  enter  upon  a  new  period  of 
activity  which  ought  to  prove  a  good  business 
investment  for  its  members  and  a  fine  addition 
to  the  business  interests  of  Webster  City. 


GARDEN  CITY,  KAN. — The  Garden  City 
Co-operative  Exchange  is  repairing  its  old 
elevator  and  intends  to  erect  a  new  elevator 
this  fall.  New  machinery  is  being  installed 
that  can  be  used  in  the  new  plant.  H.  H. 
Everly  is  manager  of  the  company. 


HUGOTON,  KAN. — The  Hugoton  Co-opera- 
tive Equity  Exchange  is  one  of  the  few  ele- 
vator companies  in  Kanss  that  has  purchased 
radio  outfits  in  order  to  get  the  market  re- 
ports.   Ed  Jones  is  manager  of  the  exchange. 


TAMPA,  KAN.— The  Tampa  Co-operative 
Association  is  installing  a  radiophone  for  re- 
ceiving markets  from  Kansas  City.  E.  D. 
Clark  is  manager  of  the  association. 


ALMA,  MICH. — The  Farmers  Elevator  and 
warehouse  was  recently  destroyed  with  a  dam- 
age of  $10,000.  This  was  the  greatest  fire 
loss  that  has  occurred  in  Alma  in  three  years. 
The  property  of  the  Farmers  company  was  cov- 
ered by  approximately  $7,000  insurance.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  When  the  alarm 
was  turned  in,  the  flames  had  already  had  a 
good  start,  and  when  the  fire  department  ar- 
rived the  roof  of  the  elevator  was  falling  in. 


LAFAYETTE,  IND— Edward  Jamison,  for 
twenty    years    connected    with    the    feed  de- 


Farmers  Grain   Company,   Mansfield,  111, 


OAKLEY,  MICH.— The  newly  organized 
Farmers  Co-operative  Elevator  Company  at 
Oakley  has  been  capitalized  at  $20,000.  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  will  be  used  for  building  pur- 
poses.   A  new  building  will  be  erected  where 
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he  red  elevator  stood  near  the  M.  C.  tracks, 
ising  the  same  foundation.  One  hundred  sev- 
inty-five  members  have  signed  the  market  crop 
tgreement  and  the  committee  hopes  to  secure 
.00  more  members.  Contracts  for  the  building 
ind  material  will  be  let  and  as  soon  as  the 
tround  settles  work  will  begin  on  the  new 
milding.  Officers  of  the  company  are  Edward 
lillis,  president;  James  Brennan,  vice-presi- 
lent;  Archie  Miller,  treasurer;  Jacob  B.  Holt- 
nan,  secretary.  Directors  are:  Supervisor, 
JVm.  C.  Dearman,  Bert  Grower  and  Walter 
iffler. 


BRECKENRIDGE,  MINN. — The  Farmers 
jo-operative  Elevator  Company  advises  us  that 
JV.  E.  Heathcote  is  still  manager  of  the  ocm- 
>any  and  has  held  that  position  for  over  nine 
rears.  The  company  was  organized  in  1912 
ind  handles  grain,  coal,  feed  and  flour.  F. 
J.  Pierce  is  president  of  the  company,  and 
>.  J.  Jones,  secretary. 


RICHMOND,  MINN.— The  flour  mill  and 
ilevator  owned  and  operated  by  the  Farmers 
Hilling  and  Elevator  Company  was  totally 
lestroyed  by  fire  recently.  It  is  thought  the 
milding  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  huge 
milding,  a  landmark  for  the  past  27  years, 
vas  burned  to  the  ground  and  only  a  heap  of 
•uins  now  mark  its  location.  Along  with  the 
nill,  the  company  has  the  loss  of  considerable 
train  and  flour  which  were  stored  in  the  ele- 
rator.  Insurance  to  the  amount  of  $43,000 
vas  carried.  The  company  was  incorporated 
it  $100,000.  The  hurried  spread  of  the  flames 
idds  to  the  belief  that  the  fire  was  caused  by 
ightning.  A  short  time  before  the  blaze  was 
ieen.  there  was  a  heavy  lightning  crash.  The 
ilarm  was  immediately  turned  in  but  the 
ire  department  could  do  nothing  but  guard 
igainst  the  further  spread  of  the  flames.  With 
i  strong  easterly  wind  blowing  other  buildings 
ivere  endangered.  Window  panes  in  the 
farmers'  Co-operative  Creamery  building 
icross  the  street  were  broken.  The  mill  was 
)f  wood  construction  with  a  sheet  metal  sid- 
ing. It  was  purchased  two  years  ago  when 
:he  farmer  company  organized.  Office  fixtures 
were  destroyed  but  the  books  were  saved  from 
:he  fire  by  Math  Worst,  who  entered  the  office 
utter  breaking  a  window.  No  plans  for  re- 
building have  yet  been  announced  but  it  is 
likely  the  structure  will  be  rebuilt. 


TRAVERSE  (St.  Peter,  P.  O.),  MINN.— 
'The  Farmers  Elevator  Company  of  Traverse 
which  was  organized  in  1913,  is  now  managed 
\>y  Thomas  Miller  of  St.  Peter.  The  present 
management  took  charge  March  1.  The  plant 
was  closed  last  September  on  account  of  heavy 
loss  and  after  reorganizing,  opened  for  bus- 
iness February  1.  The/  company  handles 
jrain,  coal,  feed,  flour,  twine  and  salt.  Pres- 
ent officers  of  the  company  are  C  H.  Hanson, 
president ;  L.  O.  Lostenson,  secretary.  Direct- 
ars:  John  Wistman,  Tho.  Holmling  and  Wm. 
3chmidt." — Farmers  Elevator  Company,  Tra- 
verse, Minn. 


CAMERON,  MO.— The  Cameron  Co-operative 
Company,  which  was  organized  last  year,  has 
purchased  the  De  Shon  Feed  and  Fuel  business 
and  has  been  planning  for  some  time  the 
erection  of  the  elevator.  A  site  will  soon  be  se- 
lected on  the  Burlington  railroad  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  elevator.  Plans  for  a  con- 
crete elevator  have  been  approved  and  the 
contract  for  its  construction  let. 


COOPERSTOWN,  N.  D  — Mr.  A.  I.  Sharpe, 
manager  of  the  Shepard  Farmers  Co-operative 
Association,  acted  the  role  of  a  detective  re- 
cently and  as  is  usual  for  grain  men,  he 
caught  his  men  and  held  them  until  the 
sheriff  arrived  on  the  scene  and  brought  the 
burglars  to  jail.  The  burglars  had  broken  into 
a  store  at  Cooperstown  and  taken  a  quantity 
of  clothing  and  had  thrown  the  package  into  a 


ADRIAN  FENCE 


A  BRUTE  FOR  PUNISHMENT 

ADRIAN  FENCE  HAS  BEEN  A  LEADER  OF  QUALITY 
FOR  OVER  20  YEARS 

"The  Tie 
That  Binds" 


WHEN  STRETCHED 


CANNOT  SLIP 


Adrian  Fence  is  now  as  low  priced  as  most  of  the  inferior 

fences  offered 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  catalog 

ADRIAN  WIRE  FEl^CE  CO.,  Inc.5 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


<#2? 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


THINK  of  it !  For  only  $2  down  you  can  now 
get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be- 
fore you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  coat.  For  only  . 

you  can  buy  the  No.  2K  Junior.  A  light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning.close  skiraming.durable, 
uaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts  per 
our.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes  of  the 


Eastj  To  Clean 
Easy  To  Turn 


$38" 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

op  to  oar  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  Bold 
at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only $2 down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed!  a  lifetime 
against  defects  m  material  and  workmanship. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


I  You  can  have  80  days'  FREE  trial  and  Bee 
[for  yourself  how  easily  one  of  these  splen- 
did machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  yon  pay.  Try  it  alongside  of 
any  separator  yon  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  yon  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won't  be 
out  one  penny.  You  take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder 
and  direct-from-faetory  offer.    Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write  todif. 

ALBAUGH-D0VER  COMPANY,  2109  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


it 


PIGS  IS  PIGS" 


And  they  will  try  to  root  their 
way  through  any  fence  ever 
built  —  but     they     can't  —  if  it's 
Decatur  fence.    Made  for  every  farm  use. 
See  your  dealer  for  Decatur  Fence 
or  write  us  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DECATUR 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Box  78-N  Decatur,  111. 
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RADIO 

The  receiving  set  used 
by  this  magazine  was  pur- 
chased thru  the  American 
Cooperative  Radio  Associa- 
tion. It  is  a  real  outfit  and 
will  pick  up  any  station  in 
the  country. 

You  should  belong  to  this 
Association  if  you  are  at  all 
interested  in  Radio.  Answer 
the  questions  below  and  mail 
in  immediately  for  full  par- 
ticulars. The  membership  is 
not  limited,  but  first  come, 
first  served. 

How  far  are  you  from  the  sta- 
tion you  want  to  hear? 


Do  you  want  to  learn  all  about 
Radio  ? 


Do  you  know  anything  about 
electricity  or  have  you  had  expe- 
rience with  radio? 


Do  you  have  a  good  place  to  put 
up  an  aerial? 


Do  you  have  a  farm  lighting 
plant  or  have  you  electric  current 
in  the  house? 


If  so  is  it  direct  or  alternating 
current  ? 


What  voltage? 


What  is  your  age? 


Name 


Address 


American  Cooperative  Radio 
Association 

650  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago  111. 

iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


box  car  which  had  been  left  at  Shepard  and 
where  Mr.  Sharpe  found  the  stolen  goods.  He 
called  the  store  at  Cooperstown  and  learned 
of  the  burglary  and  then  waited  for  the  young 
men  to  come  to  get  the  goods  when  he  trailed 
them  into  the  car,  arrested  them  singlehanded 
and  held  them  for  the  sheriff. 


PARSHALL,  N.  D. — The  Parshall  Farmers 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  can  quite  suc- 
cessfully lay  claim  to  holding  the  record  in  the 
state  for  receipts  this  year.  Mr.  Robideaux, 
the  manager,  reports  more  than  350,000 
bushels  of  grain  received  February  1,  1922, 
and  all  of  said  receipts  being  on  the  1921  crop. 
This  company  is  in  very  good  condition  finan- 
cially and  has  a  strong,  progressive  board  of 
directors    as   well   as   a   very   able  manager. 


CLIFFORD  THORNE  FOR 
SENATE  " 

Clifford  Thorne,  the  man  who  has 
grown  big  with  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Movement,  has  resigned  all  positions 
to  run  for  the  Senate  from  Iowa.  He 
deserves  the  backing  of  every  farmer 
and  every  voter  of  Iowa.  He  is  needed 
in  the  Senate  to  straighten  out  trans- 
portation matters  now  before  the 
country. 


PAYING  THE  PRICE 

The  best  statement  on  paying  the 
price  that  we  have  seen  is  that  in 
the  report  of  Manager  William  Zier- 
fuss  of  Danvers,  111.,  to  his  stock- 
holders at  their  annual  meeting.  Be 
it  known  that  this  company  made  a 
net  profit  of  $2,486.97  for  the  year 
when  many  companies  were  losing 
money.  They  handled  130,693  bushels 
of  oats,  167,289  bushels  corn,  10,313 
bushels  wheat,  and  2,788  bushels  of 
rye,  or  a  total  of  311,085  bushels  of 
grain.  They  also  handled  $25,539.86  of 
retail  supplies,  a  reduction  from  $31,- 
191.12  last  year. 

In  making  his  annual  report,  Mr. 
Zierfuss  said,  "I  wish  to  impress  every 
stockholder  and  every  customer  with 
the  fact  that  this  concern,  like  every 
other  Farmers  Elevator,  is  a  business 
proposition,  pure  and  simple;  and  in 
order  to  be  a  success,  not  only  in  good 
years,  but  also  in  years  like  1921  it 
must  be  run  strictly  on  sound  business 
principles. 

"It  is  as  big  a  mistake  to  pay  at 
times  above  the  market  price  as  it  is 
to  pay  below.  If  the  manager  runs 
the  price  up  above  what  the  market 
permits,  he  has  to  make  it  up,  sooner 
or  later  from  the  other  customers  or 
he  will  bankrupt  his  company.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  many  elevator 
companies  are  today  in  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  I  am  confident  that  their 
patrons  received  but  a  small  per  cent 


of  these  losses  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  I  believe  on  the  contrary  that 
in  most  cases  where  such  losses  oc- 
curred, the  manager  was  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  than  he  could  afford,  by 
his  own  stockholders  and  even  by  his 
own  directors. 

"Many  times  the  manager  has  to 
hear  talk  like  this:  'Your  competitor 
(it  may  be  another  Farmer  Elevator) 
is  bidding  so  and  so  much  more  than 
you  are.  What  is  the  matter  with 
you?'  If  the  manager  has  not  back- 
bone enough  to  stand  for  what  he 
knows  is  right,  he  will  follow  the  other 
fellow,  sometimes  even  overbidding 
the  trackbids.  He  may  hope  that  if 
.  he  holds  the  grain  a  few  days  the 
market  may  swing  the  other  way  and 
he  will  come  out  on  it.  But  last  year 
the  market  went  most  of  the  time  his 
own  way — downwards  and  a  big  loss 
was  unavoidable.  Therefore  in  my 
opinion  a  manager  should  at  no  time 
pay  more  than  his  track  bids,  less  a 
reasonable  margin  to  cover  all  over- 
head expenses. 

"When  the  stockholders  of  a  com- 
pany see  that  there  Manager  is  paying 
year  in  and  out  honestly,  to  all  and 
every  customer  alike,  a  fair  price  for 
his  grain,  they  should  in  their  own  in- 
terest stick  to  their  manager  and  their 
own  company  and  should  not  run  for 
every  fraction  of  a  penny  which  some 
competitor  may  offer  more,  to  draw 
them  away  from  their  own  elevator 
in  order  to  wreck  it. 

"An  elevator  in  financial  trouble 
is  a  detriment  to  a  community  not  a 
benefit,  it  Is  as  bad  as  a  bank  that 
is  not  safe. 

"Our  principle  has  been  in  the  past 
and  will  be  in  the  future  to  pay'  all 
we  can  for  our  customers  grain,  and 
sell  our  merchandise  on  a  margin  as 
close  as  possible,  and  to  treat  all  our 
customers  alike  without  fear  or  favor. 
But  don't  forget  the  Manager  and  Di- 
rectors cannot  do  all.  Our  stock- 
holders and  friends  must  stick  to- 
gether, trade  with  their  own  elevator, 
speak  to  others  a  good  word  for  it, 
in  short:  Boost  your  own  elevator, 
you  are  boosting  your  own  business, 
you  are  working  for  yourself. 

"Our  overhead  expenses  are  nearly 
the  same  whether  we  handle  2,  3,  or 
400,000  bushels  grain.  The  more  we 
handle,  the  closer  we  can  buy  or  sell. 
This  is  especially  true  in  twine.  We 
carry  only  the  very  best  we  can  buy. 
We  ought  to  handle  twice  as  much  as 
we  do.  Don't  think  the  few  bales  I 
am  buying  won't  cut  much  figure. 
Every  pound  counts.  No  private 
dealer  can  handle  twine  on  such  small 
margin  as  we  do. 

"If  any  stockholder  knows  a  way 
or  has  any  suggestions  to  make,  how 
I  can  give  better  service  to  our  cus- 
tomers, or  to  our  company,  I  am  only 
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too  thankful  to  accept  and  use  .any 
good  advice. 

"I  wish  to  use  this  occasion  to  thank 
our  President  and  Directors  for  the 
able  assistance  they  gave  me  during 
the  past  year  and  for  their  friendly 
and  considerate  treatment  I  received 
from  them.  It  encouraged  me  to  do 
my  best  for  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  patrons.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  work  in  such  perfect 
harmony  with  you." 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage- 
ment, Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912 

Of    American    Co-operative    Journal,  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  Chicago,  111.,  for  April,  1922. 
State  of  Illinois  | 
County  of  Cook  |ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared A.  M.  MealifE,  who,  having  been  duly 
Bworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
American  Co-operative  Journal,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir- 
culation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  m 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  American  Co- 
operative Publishing  Co.,  608  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago;  Editor,  Mark  Pickell,  608  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Managing  Editor,  Mil- 
lard R.  Myers,  608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Business  Managers,  Millard  R.  Myers,  A. 
M.  Mealiff,  608  So.  Dearborn  St. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.)  Bement  Grain  Co.,  Bement,  111.;  Galva 
Grain  Co.,  Galva,  111. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Assn.  of  Illinois,  Bloomington,  111. ;  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Ohio,  Defiance,  Ohio ; 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Indiana,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn. 
of  Iowa,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa ;  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Assn.  of  So.  Dakota,  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Minne- 
sota, Benson,  Minn. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Assn.  of  No.  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. ; 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Kansas, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Assn.  of  Oklahoma,  Enid,  Okla. ;  American 
Co-operative  Publishing  Co.,  608  So.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state).  There  are  no  known 
bondholders,  mortgages  or  other  security 
holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or 
security  holders  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu- 
ciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given';  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as- 
sociation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  di- 
rect or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distrib- 
uted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is :  (This  information 
is  required  from  daily  publications  only). 

A.  M.  MEALIFF, 
Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day  of  March,  1922. 

(Seal)  Albert  James  Newmann, 

(My  commission  expires  Jan.  6,  1923) 


WM.  LARSON,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  S«*y. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operativc 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 


Insures  Its  Members  Ago*™*  F*re  and  lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost, 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


THE  MILL  MUTUAL 

Fire  Insurance  Companies 

have  paid  $1,150,769  for  Fire  Loss  caused  directly  by 

LIGHTNING 


during  the  past  twelve  years. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION. 

The  insurance  saving  on  a  flour  mill  or  grain  elevator  makes 
the  protection  of  the  property  a  sound  business  proposition. 

Spring  and  the  season  of  Lightning  Losses  is  here.    Act  today. 

Ask  fox  our  Installation  Specifications. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

230  E.  Ohio  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Four  Years  the  Best — Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Lire  Stock  Snow  Is  the  teat 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshire*  hare  won 
the  Grand  Championship  In  this  teat  far  fun 
rears  In  succession— 1918,  1919,  1920.  1911— to 
the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage  hogs 
—making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeda  on  the  farm.  Actrre,  rigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  Utters. 
At  the  International  they  hare  shown  almost 
without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  ef 
any  breed,  carrying  always — tie  heary,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  In- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  In  youl 
neighborhood,  address 


American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 


E.  C.  STONE.  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  4 


PEORIA.  ILL. 
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The  Call  of  the  Land 

By  Elizabeth  MacKinnon  Schatz 


Sequel  to  "The  Prodigal  Father' 


Illustrated  by  James  F.  Walsh 


T  IFE  appeared  very  rosy  to  Bar- 
bara  and  Fred  Allen  as,  settling 

down  to  the  happiness  of  reunion, 
they  faced  the  future  with  a  deter- 
mination to  tread  the  way  together. 

The  small  farm  which  had  deteri- 
orated somewhat  in  Fred's  absence, 
occupied  much  of  his  time  before 
early  spring  with  its  plowing,  set  in. 
The  fences  needed  rebuilding  in 
places.  New  quarters  must  be  found 
for  the  ever-increasing  family  of 
chickens.  All  the  buildings  needed 
.repainting. 

Fred  set  to  work  with  a  will,  labor- 
ing hard  by  day  and  playing  with  the 
children  in  the  evening.  Barbara's 
eyes  gradually  lost  the  lack  of  trust 
which  she  had  felt  upon  his  home- 
coming and  assumed  an  expression  of 
starry  happiness  at  times  which  re- 
minded Fred  of  their  courtship  days. 
The  children,  Rose,  Ted  and  baby 
Marie  fully  repaid  their  father  for 
his  kindness,  and  the  little  home  circle 
sparkled  and  glowed  as  each  day  fled 
by. 

The  spring  days  were  wonderful. 
The  prospect  of  good  crops  was  in 
the  ascendancy  and  Barbara  was  al- 
ready planning  to  touch  up  the  bare- 
ness of  the  little  home  with  a  few 
more  furnishings. 

Then  came  the  early  summer 
drought,  typical  of  certain  sections  of 
Kansas.  All  summer  long  they 
watched  the  heat  and  the  grasshop- 
pers get  in  their  deadly  work.  The 
parched  earth  cried  for  rain.  The 
heat  seemed  to  sear  the  Aliens'  spir- 
its. Barbara  lost  her  happy  look  and 
the  dull  pain  of  blasted  hopes  settled 
upon  her. 

The  children  thrived  in  spite  of  the 
intense  heat  and  for  that  she  was 
thankful,  but  she  noted  with  fear 
clutching  her  heart  that  Fred,  as  he 
viewed  his  acres  of  parched  corn,  ap- 
peared to  lose  heart  and  grow  restive. 
The  fear  grew  upon  her  that  ad- 
versity would  rejuvenate  the  wander- 
ing spirit  in  her  husband. 

The  garden  was  spared  with  the  aid 
of  the  hose,  but  the  corn,  the  chief 
source  of  their  income,  was  ruined. 
Even  the  children  seemed  to  sense 


that  something  was  wrong.  Their 
mother  constantly  wore  a  worried  ex- 
pression and  their  father's  cheerful- 
ness was  always  forced. 

Ted,  striving  hard  to  be  a  manly 
little  fellow,  grieved  at  the  change 
in  his  "Daddy."  Fred  had  spoken 
to  him  with  undeserved  sharpness  one 
day  when  his  bitterness  at  the  state 
of  affairs  predominated.  Ted's  lips 
had  quivered  and  Barbara,  seeing  the 
little  incident,  felt  the  old  resentment 
and  distrust  welling  within  her.  Fred 
caught  sight  of  the  expression  which 
swept  over  her  face  like  lightning  and 
then  and  there  determined  to  broach 
to  her  a  subject  which  had  dominated 
his  thoughts  for  the  past  month. 

That  evening  when  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  he  followed  her  into  the 
small,  neat  kitchen.  Fred  took  down 
a  towel  from  the  rack  and  as  he  dried 
the  dishes,  he  told  her  his  plan  to 
leave  the  little  farm  and  move  to  the 
city. 

"We  can't'make  things  go  out  here, 
Barbara.  You  see  what  a  complete 
failure  the  crop  is  after  all  our  hard 
work." 

"Every  year  is  not  the  same,"  mur- 
mured his  wife. 


"I  know  that  but  think  of  the  un- 
certainty. You  know,  Barbara,  we 
couldn't  pull  through  another  crop 
failure  next  year.  Why  not  leave  now 
while  we  can  get  settled  for  the  win- 
ter," urged  Fred  gently. 

Barbara  hesitated,  her  hands  play- 
ing idly  in  the  dish-water.  Fred 
seized  the  opportunity  to  extract  a 
letters  from  his  pockets  and  lay  it  si- 
lently before"  her.  Barbara  only  half 
read  it,  just  enough  to  sense  that  it 
was  an  offer  of  a  good-paying  factory 
job  in  town. 

"What  will  we  do  with  the  farm, 
Fred?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"Rent  it  or  sell  it  if  we  can,"  he 
replied  quickly. 

"No — no!  We  will  never  sell  it.  I 
struggled  and  held  things  together 
for  two  years  here  and  I  couldn't  part 
with  it,"  cried  Barbara  passionately. 

"All  right,  we'll  rent  it  but  I  think 
the  chances  are  small,"  Fred  inter- 
posed hastily. 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Barbara 
wearily  as  she  hung  up  her  dish-cloth 
and  left  the  kitchen. 

Fred  wisely  did  not  press  his  point 
that  evening  but  went  to  bed  and  slept 
(Continued   on  page  28) 


Then  she  broke  away,  leaving  the  baby  in  his  arms  and  dropped  him  a  curtsy. 

guess,"  laughed  the  happy  Barbara. 
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"That's  easy  to 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


3829-3985 — A  JAUNTY  SUMMER  COSTUME 

For  warm  weather  this  style  is  very  attract- 
ive. The  Blouse  (3829)  may  be  of  crepe,  voile 
or  pongee,  and  the  skirt  (3985)  of  sports 
woolen,  of  gingham,  print  or  cretonne. 

The  Blouse  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
2%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  Skirt  is 
cut  in  7  sizes :  25,  27,  29,  31,  33,  35  and  37 
inches  waist  measure.  The  Skirt  will  require 
3%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  width  at 
the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 

TWO    separate  patterns. 


3988— A  SMART  FROCK 

A  very  new  and  attractive  version  of  the 
one-piece  dress  is  here  portrayed.  The  out- 
standing loop  effect  at  the  waistline  is  youth- 
ful and  becoming.  The  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist 
or  elbow  length.  This  is  a  good  model  for 
linen,  ratine  or  eponge. 

The  Pattern  is  c!ut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  4%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


3991       tcci       3982  393-5" 


Patterns  12c  each.    Catalog  15c.    Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 

^iiiiiitiiiJiiftiiiiiitiiiiiiiEiiiifiiiiiiiitiijtiijiiiiiijiiitiiiiciiiittiiiiiitiiiiifiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriijiijiiiMitiiiiiriiiiiitiij^ 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for   12c  postpaid.     All  of  = 

|     these  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  1 

=     making  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.     We  = 

|     can  also  furnish  an  up-to-date  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  containing  over  = 

|     500  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  con-  = 

|     cise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle   (illustrating  30  of  the  = 

|     various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.     Ad-  | 

|     dress  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  American  Co-operative  = 

|    Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  1 

|         _  WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  1 

=     It  it  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  | 

=     before  writing  your  pattern  order.    Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  § 

=     in»ide  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.     DO  NOT  FORGET  TO  WRITE  SIZE  i 

|     DESIRED  | 

r7illtlfllllllllllIllltlllllllllllllllllliltlllllltllllllTllllllllttlltllltlllllllllll1ltlltlllllllllllltlttllllJIIIIlltllllllllllllllllllllllltllIlllllllllllllllllllllflllllllllllllitlllllJlillllllllllllllllllllllt£ 
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3982— NEW   "OVERALLS"  FOR  OUR  BOY 

In  these  "rough  and  tumble"  play  days, 
your  small  son  will  find  this  style  very  com- 
fortable, and  will  just  revel  in  the  joy  of  the 
roomy  pockets. 

Denim,  crash,  gingham  or  repp,  would  be 
good  materials  for  this  model. 

It  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  5  years. 
A  4-year  size  requires  2V»  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 


3991— A   JAUNTY  APRON  MODEL 

When  you  work  in  the  garden  or  serve  tea, 
and  for  other  equally  interesting  indoor  duties, 
this  apron  will  afford  pleasing  protection. 

It  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  34-36  ;  Medium, 
38-40 ;  Large,  42-44  ;  Extra  Large,  46-48  inches 
bust  measure.  A  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 


4004— A   NEW  VERSION   OF  A  POPULAR 
STYLE 

Smart  plaits  lend  graceful  fulness  to  this 
charming  "one-piece"  model.  It  will  develop- 
well  in  taffeta,  linen,  crepe,  ratine,  or  spon- 
gine.  The  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes :  16,  18  and 
20  years.  A  16-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  The  width  at  the  foot  with 
plaits  extended  is  about  2%  yards.  As  here 
illustrated  white  flannel  was  used,  with  em- 
broidery in  yellow  yarn. 


3996— A  STYLE  PROMINENT  FOR  SCHOOL 
WEAR 

This  model  will  meet  with  the  school  girl's 
approval.  It  may  be  worn  with  "knickers" 
or  bloomers,  and  in  bloused  or  straight  effect. 
The  facings,  collar  and  cuffs  may  be  of  con- 
trasting material.  One  may  have  the  sleeve  in 
wrist  or  short  length. 

This  design  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  6,  8  10,  and  12 
years.  A  10-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of 
32-inch  material. 


3980 — A   DAINTY,   COMFORTABLE  FROCK 

In  dotted  Swiss,  challie,  chintz  or  cretonne 
this  style  is  ever  attractive.  The  development 
is  simple,  and  the  dress  will  launder  easily. 
Comfortable  pockets  are  inserted  under  dainty 
flaps. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  1,  2,  3  and 
5  years.  A  3-year  size  will  require  1%  yards 
of  36-inch  material. 


4000 — A  DAINTY  SUMMER  FROCK 

The  ripple  of  tiny  ruffles  on  this  dainty 
frock  is  not  its  only  attractive  feature.  The 
surplice  closing  and  comfortable  sleeves  are 
very  inviting,  and  will  please  any  young  girl 
who  likes  attractive  clothes.  Dotted  Swiss  and 
organdy  are  here  combined. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  A  12-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  This  style  will  be  pretty  in 
the  new  prints  and  tissue  ginghams. 


4006— A   PRACTICAL  HOUSE  DRESS 

She  who  chooses  this  model  for  her  work 
dress,  will  find  every  work  day  brighter  be- 
cause of  the  comfort  and  convenience  which 
this  style  reflects.  Dotted  percale,  and  white 
linen  are  here  combined. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  size  will  require  6%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2 
yards. 


Art  and  Design  in  the  Home 


By  Blanche  W.  Kerr 


|  HE  practical  application  of 
this  subject  in  our  homes 
and  every  day  life  would 
add  great  joy  to  the  home 
maker. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  color, 
and  make  the  practical  problems  of 
our  wall  decorations,  our  curtains,  the 
selecting  and  hanging  of  pictures  and 
the  arrangement  of  all  the  accessories 
about  our  home  bring  each  room  into 
a  harmonious  unit  and  our  home  ex- 
press our  real  selves. 

We  are  told,  truly,  that  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  that  we  are  all 
artists,  the  days,  the  years,  the  en- 
vironment, the  varieties  and  realities 
that  fill  our  life  are  the  material  we 
work  with. 

Time  is  the  canvas,  what  is  created 
upon  it  with  the  given  material  is  the 
test  of  the  artistic  skill. 

Then,  the  question  is,  are  we  making 
the  most  of  our  opportunities,  train- 
ing our  eye  to  see,  our  ear  to  hear 
and  making  life  beautiful  day  by  day? 
Nature  is  generous  with  her  rare  col- 
ors for  us  to  study.  The  changing 
seasons,  the  distant  view  of  meadows, 
trees  and  hills  and  the  sky  over  all, 
can  teach  us  the  color  value  for  the 
home. 

Think  of  the  earth  expressing  the 
floor,  the  darkest  value,  the  distant 
landscape,  the  walls,  our  background 
we  live  with  and  the  delicate  sky  the 
ceiling,  the  lighted  value  in  the  room. 

In  the  early  days  in  Greece,  there 
was  such  a  prevading  feeling  for 
beauty  in  the  people,  and 
was  so  expressed  in  their 
daily  life,  artists  and 
craftmen  developed  most 
naturally. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a 
great  feeling  for  art  in 
jCl.  _rc  home,  business,  in  city 
planning,  in  our  schools 
and  in  our  dress,  we  must 
develop  a  love  of  beauty, 
a  knowledge  and  imag- 
ination. 

This  makes  for  the  dig- 
nity of  life.  To  create  is 
to  be  glad,  for  it  is  a  key- 
note of  happiness.  We  do 
not  need  great  riches  to 
give  expression  to  this  cre- 
ative feeling.    The  home 


.Stencil   Patn.r  n  »  -for  curlatn 
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maker  of  moderate  means  can  learn  to 
apply  color  herself.  A  few  quarts  of 
paint,  some  turpentine,  and  the  cheap- 
est furniture  of  constructive  lines,  and 
unsightly  walls,  can  be  brought  into 
an  artistic  note.  A  stenciled  runner  for 
the  table,  decorate  flower  pots  in 
bright  colors,  and  taking  one  color  for 
your  key  note,  repeat  it  in  different 
articles  in  the  room,  you  will  have 
something  that  ties  your  room  to- 
gether and  pleases  the  eye. 

The  stenciled  patterns  are  very 
practical  for  simple  decoration,  they 
can  be  used  most  effectively  on  cur- 
tains, hangings,  walls,  table  runners 
and  pillows.  The  cheaper  grade  of 
material  used,  the  more  necessary  the 
need  of  surface  decoration  for  interest. 


//  any  of  our  readers  are  in- 
terested in  the  practical  study 
of  applied  arts  for  home  and 
dress,  write  for  further  infor- 
mation to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Learn  how  to  use  stencil 
designs  effectively  on  curtains, 
walls,  hangings,  table  runners, 
pillows,  etc.  Address  the  Home 
Editor,  American  Co-opera- 
tive Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 


We  must  remember  then,  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  a  home 
but  the  judgment  used,  that  trans- 
forms the  common  place  into  a  thing 
of  interest  and  beauty.  If  we  could 
but  realize  every  home  is  a  confession 
of  taste,  the  home-maker  would  ap- 
proach the  task  of  home  planning  in 
the  same  spirit  as  an  artist  approach- 
es his  canvas,  that  is  with  a  thought 
out  plan  and  scheme  of  color, 
whether  a  house  is  but  a  slip  shod 
piece  of  work  or  a  masterpiece  de- 
pends upon  the  taste  of  those  who 
assemble  it. 
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If  people  felt  their  taste  and  per- 
sonality were  under  as  much  observa- 
tion in  their  homes  as  is  their  dress, 
home  decoration  might  be  taken  more 
seriously. 

One  of  the  things  seen  in  far  too 
many  homes  is  the  lack  of  originality 
when  home  planning  and  home-making 
is  one  of  the  real  things  of  life,  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  was  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  teach  young  people  a  few 
principals  of  good  design,  the  value 
of  color,  and  composition  and  the  joy 
of  self  expression  in  creating  things 
for  the  home.  Only  too  often  do 
young  married  people  buy  furniture 
for  the  new  home  with  little  thought 
for  the  unity  of  the  whole,  for  unity 
and  color  plan. 

Buying"  expensive  furniture  quite 
out  of  place  with  other  things,  or  se- 
lecting furniture  or  pictures  because 
a  neighbor  or  a  friend  has  it,  stamps 
a  house  as  having  no  originality.  All 
this  makes  us  realize  the  beautiful 
home  bears  the  stamp  of  its  occupants 
and  that  it  has  a  power  outside  of 
the  family  circle,  a  silent,  but  effec- 
tive influence  over  children,  friends 
and  community. 

Every  room  has  its  function  which 
suggests  given  ideas  and  associations. 
It  is  a  fact,  colors  may  suggest  emo- 
tions, or  associations,  in  harmony  with 
the  function  of  a  room. 

For  instance,  the  color  of  a  library 
may  suggest  study  and  quiet,  a  music 
room  fantasy,  and  the  life  of  imag- 
ination. The  dining  room,  should  ex- 
press cheer  and  hospitality,  the  sleep- 
ing room  repose,  the  kit- 
chen, must  be  spick  and  ^ 
span  and  bright. 

The  desire  is  so  great 
for  home  lovers  to  have 
beautiful  surroundings  and 
the  opportunities  so  very 
good  now  for  the  earnest 
woman  to  study  and  bring 
decorative  art  into  her 
home,  no  matter  how 
small,  or  far  away  from 
art  centers  she  lives,  if 
she  will  use  her  recreation 
hours  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  finding  by  creating 
things,  that  spirit  of  life 
and  joy  that  comes  when 
doing  things  for  those  we 
love. 
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Beautifying  the  Farmstead 

By  Furman  Lloyd  Mulford 


HE  home  is  the  rock  upon  which 
all  civilization  is  based,  upon 
•  which  all  human  progress  is  de- 
sndent.  Love  of  home  is  the  main 
iring  that  spurs  men  and  women  to 
trd  work  and  to  sacrifice.  It  has 
d  to  that  co-operation  that  has  re- 
ilted  in  community  enterprises  that 
lit  people  more  closely  together, 
ich  as  democratic  government,  the 
ablic  schools,  improved  means  of 
mmunication,  and  voluntary  asso- 
ations  for  mutual  improvement, 
tius  the  home  is  the  heart  of  the 
ition  and  anything  that  distracts 
om  the  interest  in  the  home  is  de- 
terious  to  the  community  and  dan- 
;rous  to  those  institutions  we  hold 
ost  dear  in  our  civilization. 
In  the  cities  the  proximity  of  the 
any  so-called  amusements  and  other 
stractions  make  the  development  of 
line  life  more  difficult  than  that  in 
ore  remote  districts,  and  the  culture 
iat  comes  from  contact  with  the  vital 
lings  of  life  is  sadly  lacking.  Es- 
jcially  are  those  things  missing  that 
>me  as  a  result  of  a  dependence  on 
sod  reading,  for  recreation,  and  on 
;lf-provided  amusements  for  diver- 
on. 

Unfortunately  for  the  past  genera- 
on  or  two,  the  great  advantages  of 
le  farm  as  the  place  on  which  to 
iake  a  home  have  been  lost  to  view 
nd  in  many  cases  the  farm  home  has 
mply  been  regarded  as  a  place  in 
hich  to  stay  until  a  chance  could  be 
lade  to  escape  to  the  village.  There 
as  been  all  to  much  cause  for  this 
ttitude,  but  now  with  agencies  at 
ork  showing  the  farmers  how  it  is 
ossible  to  make  living  on  the  farm 
s  comfortable  as  in  the  towns  there 
;  less  justification  for  it. 


THE  CHANCES  ARE  GOOD  THAT  THIS  HOUSE  IS  ALSO  A  HOME 
More  can  be  done  to  make  the  setting  of  a  home  attractive  by  giving  thought  and  loving  atten- 
tion to  the  planning  than  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money. 


Not  only  has  the  lack  been  in  physi- 
cal comforts  and  mental  stimulus  but 
also  in  esthetic  enjoyment.  As  proof 
of  this,  one  need  but  to  drive  a  rela- 
tively short  distance  into  almost  any 
section  of  the  country  and  compare 
the  home  surroundings  of  the  farms 
passed  with  those  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  larger  towns  and  even  of  the  vil- 
lages, in  the  same  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  lack  of  attention  has  been  due 
to  a  failure  to  realize  the  joy  that  im- 
proved surroundings  would  bring  into 
life,  rather  than  to  satisfaction  with 
the  conditions  as  they  exist.  Beauty 
in  and  about  the  home  combined  with 
an  active  interest  in  doing  the  work 
of  the  farm  better  than  it  has  ever 
been  done  will  prove  more  of  an  In- 
centive to  holding  the  young  people 
in  the  country  than  any  other  fac- 
tors. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  prettiest 
place  is  not  necessarily  the  expensive 
one.    Much  more    can   be    done  by 


A  HOUSE  IN  A  SETTING  SUCH  AS  THIS  IS  SELDOM  A  HOME 
lothes  do  not  make  the  man,  neither  does  the  setting  necessarily  make  the  home,  but  each 
contribute  to  appearance  and  attractiveness. 
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thought  and  attention  with  little  ex- 
pense in  money  and  not  over  much 
in  time,  than  is  often  accomplished 
by  a  lavishh  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  first  requisite  for  an  attractive 
farmstead  is  that  it  be  so  arranged 
that  it  is  convenient  and  usable;  the 
roads  and  walks  showing  that  they 
are  being  used  and  the  absence  of 
cross-cuts  on  the  lawn  showing  that 
walks  have  been  provided  where  they 
are  needed.  Nothing  indicates  poor 
planning  so  much  as  unused  walks 
and  drives  growing  up  to  grass  and 
weeds  while  chance  walks  and  drives 
are  well  worn.  On  many  a  farm  this 
chance  drive  leads  all  visitors  to  the 
kitchen  door,  often  to  the  great  em- 
barrassment of  the  housewife  and  the 
house  daughter.  A  common-sense  re- 
arrangement of  the  approach  might 
obviate  the  difficulty.  Occasionally 
the  trouble  lies  with  a  city  house 
having  been  built  in  the  country  with- 
out any  reference  to  its  adaptibility 
for  the  farm  life,  or  the  house  may  be 
one  that  made  an  excellent  farmhouse 
in  another  location  but  is  entirely  un- 
suited  to  the  relation  of  the  buildings 
as  they  exist  in  tijis  location.  Ap- 
propriateness is  vital  to  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  buildings 
themselves  are  all  they  should  be, 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  their 
appearance  by  appropriate  plantings 
about  them.  It  will  add  interest  to 
the  whole  if  the  buildings  are  so  hid- 
den that  only  a  part  of  them  can  be 
seen  from  any  one  point.  If  parts  are 
unattractive  the  appearance  can  be 
much  improved  if  these  have  been 
hidden  and  any  pleasing  features 
made  more  prominent  by  contrast.  A 
house  or  bam  is  much  more  inviting 


if  only  partially  seen  through  trees 
than  if  the  whole  building  is  revealed 
at  one  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
houses  in  the  older  part  of  the  coun- 
try are  many  of  them  smothered  in 
trees  so  that  none  of  the  house  is 
visible  while  the  barns  are  entirely 
too  evident.  Trees  carefully  placed 
about  out-buildings  will  not  only  help 
the  appearance  but  also  add  to  the 
comfort  of  workers  and  stock.  This 
can  be  done  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  necessary  work  for  which 
these  buildings  are  provided.  Al- 
though so  many  houses  throughout 
the  eastern  states  have  too  many  trees 
about  them  they  lack  well-placed 
shrubs  about  their  foundation  to  make 
them  look  homelike,  and  as  screens 
at  appropriate  places.  In  many  cases, 
too,  vines  might  be  planted  at  points 
where  they  would  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  without  in  any  way  in- 
juring the  buildings. 

These  deficiencies  are  usually  due 
to  lack  of  thought  and  initiative 
rather  than  unwillingness  to  spend 
money  and  time  to  improve  appear- 
ances. Fortunately  much  can  be  ac- 
complished along  these  lines  with  lit- 
tle outlay  of  money,  and,  if  it  is  in- 
telligently handled,  no  greater  amount 
of  work.  The  commoner,  easily  grown 
plants  are  as  effective  as  more  rare 
ones,  in  fact  they  will  produce  satis- 
factory results  with  less  danger  of 
discordant  notes. 

Native  plants  are  the  best  as  the 
foundation  planting  against  which,  as 
a  background,  an  occasional  less  com- 
mon one  can  be  used.  Small  nursery- 
grown  specimens  may  often  be  more 
economical  than  collecting  these, 
where  economy  is  essential,  but  the 
collecting  of  the  plants  adds  a  touch 
of  individuality  and  interest  that  is 
often  worth  much  more  than  the  extra 
trouble.  Where  small  plants  are  used 
more  time  is  required  before  the  de- 
sired results  are  obtained  than  where 
larger  ones  can  be  used.  And  because 
of  the  impatience  of  Americans  to  see 
results  it  is  usually  better  to  use  at 
least  moderate-sized  plants  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Furman  L. 
Mulford,  B.  S.  A.,  '92,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, author  of  the  above  article  is  now 
of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry,  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Mulford  has  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the 
question  of  making  the  farmstead  a 
more  attractive  and  serviceable  place 
to  live  in.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral government  bulletins  on  the  sub- 
ject that  are  commendable  for  their 
scope  and  treatment  on  the  subject. 

Courtesy  The  Cornell  Countryman 


Spring 

By  Kathyrn  Stewart 

With  my  window  wide  open 
To  soft  wooing  winds, 
I  breathe  the  still  night  air. 
Night  sounds  echo  within  my  room, 
The  clouds  in  a  mist  hang  over  the 
moon 

'Tis  Spring,  0  my  heart,  take  care! 


TT  THEN  we  lovingly  think  of  the 
yy  one  who  has  done 

The  most  for  mankind  in  her 
place; 

Who  has  lifted  the  world  from  dark- 
ness to  light, 
And  vjorked  for  the  good  of  the 
race.- 

Of  one  who  has  silently  plodded  along, 

Retiring,  unselfish  and  kind; — 
Who  is  worthy  to  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God — 
It  is  MOTHER  who  comes  to  our 
mind. 

While  men  are  contending  in  Com- 
merce and  Trade, 
The  wealth  of  this  world  to  gain; — 

Securing  the  glory  and  homage  of 
men, 

She  suffers  in  silence  and  pain. 
While  men  win  the  plaudits  the  world 
will  give, 
Securing  great  honor  and  place — 
She  bows  to  her  duty  without  a  com- 
plaint, 

And  MOTHERS  the  whole  human 
race. 

But  a  glad  day  is  coming  when  all 
will  do  right, 
And  men  cease  from  struggle  and 
strife; 

When  God  in  His  wisdom  will  give 
the  reward, 
To  the  worthiest  one  in  this  life. 
When  the  Heavens  are  ringing  in 
joyous  acclaim, 
As  redeemed  ones  come  into  their 
own — 

The  Hosts  of  the  Heavens  will  bow 
to  a  Queen, 
For    MOTHER    will    sit    on  a 
THRONE. 
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Mother's  Day 

OUNDAY,  May  14th  is  Mother's 
^  Day,  so  let  us  think  of  the  great- 
est of  all  human  beings,  Mother,  for 
the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules 
the  world. 

In  celebrating  the  day  which  we 
have  designated,  let  us  make  it  the 
most  sacred  of  all  days  and  a  day 
which  Mother  will  long  remember. 
There  are  so  many  little  things  one 
can  do  to  make  Mother  happy  on  this 
day.  Just  the  fact  that  you  remem- 
bered her  will  make  her  happy.  If 
you  are  far  away  from  Mother,  a 
card  or  a  letter  will  be  appreciated 
or  even  a  box  of  candy.  A  telegram 
to  the  florist  in  your  town  will  bring 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  or  a  plant  to 
her.  You  can  readily  understand 
what  joy  a  blooming  plant  will 
bring,  for  she  will  watch  it  and  take 
care  of  it  each  day,  and  the  thought 
that  you  sent  it  will  make  it  mean  so 
much  more  to  her.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  still  live  with 
Mother  or  near  her,  you  can  have 
the  great  joy  of  giving  the  plant  to 
her  instead  of  having  it  delivered. 

If  Mother  has  passed  away,  a 
carnation  should  be  worn  in  her  mem- 
ory. But  one  of  the  sweetest 
thoughts  I  know  of  is  to  send  a  bou- 
quet or  a  plant  to  some  living 
Mother,  in  memory  of  your  Mother 
who  has  passed  away.  Last  Mother's 
Day,  a  young  man  whom  I  know, 
sent  a  bouquet  of  carnations  to  the 
Mother  of  a  lady  friend,  with  these 
words  written  on  the  card:  "To  the 
Mother  of  my  dearest  friend,  in  mem- 
ory of  my  own  Mother."  This  im- 
pressed me  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
ways  in  which  to  honor  the  memory 
of  your  Mother. 

Let  us  make  this  a  world-wide  day, 
with  a  kind  thought  and  remembrance 
for  every  Mother. 


Mother  Love 
I  recently  read  of  a  young  mother, 
23,  living  on  a  farm  in  Missouri,  who 
allowed  herself  to  burn  to  death  rather 
than  endanger  the  lives  of  her  two 
children  with  her  flaming  garments. 
Her  clothing  ignited  from  a  stove. 
Just  before  she  died  from  the  fatal 
burns  she  told  her  husband  she  ran 
to  a  room  to  get  a  blanket  to  smother 
the  flames,  but  was  afraid  to  take  it 
from  the  bed  where  their  two  children 
were  sleeping.  Mother  Love  like  this 
has  been  shown  a  great  many  times  so 
we  know  there  is  no  greater  love  than 
the  love  a  mother  has  for  her  children. 


By  Mrs.  Chas.  Bobbins. 

IS  THERE  anyone  more  unwelcome 
in  any  group  anywhere  than  the 
the  child  who  has  been  spoiled? 
Time  after  time  have  I  heard  a  mother 
remark,  "Well,  you  know  how  spoiled 
he  is."  She  acts  as  though  this  would 
forgive  his  misdemeanors.  The  fail- 
ure to  do  her  duty  is  explained  by 
adding  that  his  grandmother  or  aunt 
will  let  him  do  such  things. 

Mothers,  you  may  try  to  believe 
that  is  so,  but  deep  down  in  your 
hearts,  you  acknowledge  that  the 
failure  in  training  points  only  one 
way,  and  that  is  to  you.  If  you  per- 
sist in  training  systematically  your 
child  will  show  good  results.  My 
boy  would  have  been  hopelessly 
spoiled  had  I  allowed  either  grand- 
mother to  do  is  she  wished.  In  fact 
both  objected  if  I  permitted  my  baby 
to  cry.  Later  on  they  complimented 
me  on  my  well  trained  baby.  Why? 
Because  he  was  unspoiled,  healthy  and 
lovable. 

That  brings  us  to  an  important 
point  in  the  training  of  children.  The 
most  beautiful  child  in  the  world 
can  be  so  reared,  through  neglect  of 


"I  WANNA  GET  OUT" 
Says  Leola,  who  doesn't  seem  to  be  enjoying 
her  outdoor  bath  very  much.  Her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mekus  of  Defiance,  Ohio, 
managed  to  keep  her  in  the  tub  long  enough 
to  get  this  picture,  but  no  longer. 


his  parents  to  direct  the  small  acts 
of  childhood,  that  he  becomes  unlik- 
able.  Now  we  know  that  child  is  not 
to  blame.  The  moulding  of  every 
baby  boy  to  manhood,  and  every  baby 
girl  to  womanhood  is  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  parents  at  the  start. 
If  we  come  to  this  realization  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  import- 
ant a  factor  training  in  the  right  di- 
rection can  become.  I  might  add  that 
this  is  one  of  the  biggest  aims  of 
kindergartens,  the  directing  and  start- 
ing of  the  child's  habits  in  life  in  the 
best  way. 

One  often  hears  some  mother  re- 
lating to  a  friend  a  cute  remark  made 
by  her  child  or  telling  of  some  act, 
while  the  child  listens  intently,  even 
smiling  with  self  satisfaction  at  this 
repetition  of  his  smartness. 

The  child  you  may  well  know  is 
impressed.  The  exact  result  of  hav- 
ing him  hear  of  his  bright  acts  is 
this:  just  as  soon  as  a  child  begins 
to  think  those  things  are  cute  he  gets 
an  exalted  feeling  that  they  are  the 
means  by  which  he  gets  notice.  Then 
he  loses  the  sweet,  innocent  ways  of 
a  child  and  becomes  self-conscious. 

One  little  boy  I  know  is  giving  the 
teachers  in  school  a  troublesome  time 
and  the  mother  declares  she  is  unable 
to  change  him.  When  he  was  a  baby 
he  was  bright  and  attractive,  naturally 
imitating  little  things  his  parents  did. 
If  he  heard  his  father  swear  occas- 
sionally  or  heard  a  slang  expression 
he  repeated  it,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  his  audience.  They  led  him  on  and 
entertained  friends  showing  him  off, 
but  now  the  parents  are  suffering. 
The  child  is  not  wanted  anywhere  and 
proves  a  nuisance.  To  laugh  at  or 
ridicule  a  child  when  he  asks  some 
questions  innocently,  even  though  it 
may  be  amusing,  is  a  crime.  Your 
laugh,  if  he  has  asked  some  queer 
thing,  turns  his  grave  thoughts  aside 
as  worthless.  Such  things  may  seem 
trivial  to  you,  Mothers,  but  to  him 
they  are  all  small  lessons  leading  on 
to  bigger  ones  in  his  steps  of  progress. 

Try  to  think  as  your  child  thinks 


and  try  to  see  what  has  prompted  his 
action.  This  will  help  greatly  in  solv- 
ing many  perplexing  problems.  Very 
very  often  he  has  a  motive  which  can 
be  discovered  if  you  watch  carefully. 
Does  it  seem  a  big  task,  Mothers  ?  It 
is,  but  there  is  no  greater  happiness 
for  us  than  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  done  our  best.  If  we  have,  the 
best  results  will  in  all  probability  fol- 
low, and  our  children  will  be  as  we 
want  them  to  be,  lovable  and  happy; 
and  the  spoiled  child  will  never  be 
among  us. 

 AC  J  • 

HELPFUL  HINTS 

Children's  Dresses 
First  mark  point  or  scallop  in  bot- 
tom of  skirt,  sleeves  and  neck,  and 
stitch  along  the  lines  with  coarse 
thread.  Cut  just  outside  the  stitch- 
ing and  put  a  row  of  single  chochet 
over  the  stitching,  using  some  fast- 
collor  cotton.  This  finish  is  quicker 
than  embroidery  and  fully  as  strong 
and  attractive. 


Socks  From  Stockings 

When  baby's  stockings  get  torn  at 
the  top  from  much  pinning  I  cut 
them  down  to  sock  length,  and  by 
putting  a  pretty  little  crochet  edge 
on  them  the  baby  will  have  a  num- 
ber of  socks  for  every-day  wear  dur- 
ing the  warm  weather. 


Overall  Diapers 

Take  an  old  cast-off  pair  of  overalls, 
cut  like  a  rubber  diaper,  sew  up  and 
use  over  baby's  white  diapers.  It 
keeps  diapers  from  becoming  dirty 
and  also  keeps  them  from  being  worn 
out  so  fast. 


Baby  Bed  Pad 

Decidedly  the  most  helpful  feature 
in  caring  for  my  babies,  is  a  pad 
made  of  six  yards  of  cheese-cloth, 
hemmed  at  the  ends,  and  folded  to  fit 
the  bed.  When  a  change  is  needed,  I 
open  out  pad,  wash  or  rinse,  hang  out 
to  dry,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  have  a 
clean,  sweet-smelling  pad.  It  saves 
other  bedding,  saves  time  and  labor. 
I  have  four  in  use  and  know  it  to  be 
the  most  economical  kind  of  a  pad. 

M.  T. 


"THIS  SPRING   AIR   IS  GREAT" 
Says  Eloise  Vogel  of  Benson,  111.    If  sunsline 
baths  have  anything  to  do  with  good  health, 
Eloisc   must  take  a  great   many  of  them. 
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The  Call  of  the  Land 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
soundly.  Barbara,  however,  tossed 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  her 
mind  beset  with  memories.  To  give 
up  the  little  farm  which  had  been  the 
home  to  which  Fred  had  brought  her 
on  their  wedding-day!  She  saw  the 
force  of  her  husband's  arguments — 
the  steady  salary,  the  advantage  of 
good  schools  for  the  children,  the  con- 
veniences of  the  city. 

She  remembered  with  a  pang  that 
Ted  would  be  starting  to  school  in 
the  fall.  The  baby  only  would  be 
left  to  her.  She  knew  that  she  could 
not  stay  on  the  farm  for  sentiment's 
sake.  And  she  knew  also,  as  she  sank 
into  a  fitful  slumber,  that  the  ulti- 
mate decision  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  move  to  town. 

The  children  were  wild  with  delight 
over  the  prospect.  Their  excited  ques- 
tions and  eagerness  to  leave  some- 
what eased  their  mother's  sufferings. 

"Oh,  mother,"  cried  Rose,  "Just 
think,  I'll  have  a  drawing  teacher  in 
school  like  the  other  children.  And 
Ted  can  go  to  school  every  day  'cause 
it  won't  be  far  like  it  is  here  in  the 
country." 

"And,  mamma,"  Ted  exclaimed, 
"Can  we  go  to  the  park  real  often 
land  see  the  animals?" 

"I  suppose  so,  dear,  if  we  live  near 
enough,"  smiled  Barbara,  courageously 
hiding  the  ache  in  her  heart  as  she 
tried  to  share  the  children's  happiness. 

Baby  Marie  stood  on  her  sturdy 
two-year-old  legs  and  waved  her  arms 
excitedly,  trying  to  join  in  the  gen- 
eral melee.  Fred  sensed  the  forced 
cheerfulness  of  Barbara's  replies  to 
the  children  and  his  conscience  trou- 
bled him.  He  wondered  if  she  feared 
he  was  doing  this  simply  to  satisfy 
the  old  desire  for  change. 

"Barbara,"  he  said  quickly,  "If  you 
want  to  stick  it  out,  I  will." 

Then  his  heart  felt  very  humble  as 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and 
said  simply  as  though  she  had  read 
his  thoughts,  "I  will  trust  you,  Fred. 
Jt  is  best  for  all  of  us." 

*    *  * 

THE  early  fall  found  them  securely 
housed  on  the  outskirts  of  town, 
the  children  started  in  school  and 
Fred  holding  a  steady  job  in  the  fac- 
tory. Barbara  had  kept  a  few  of  her 
chickens,  the  one  homelike  thing 
which  she  had  to  link  her  with  the  old 
life. 

The  winter  in  town  was  much 
pleasanter  than  on  the  farm  but  when 
the  first  balmy  days  of  March  ap- 
peared, both  Barbara  and  Fred  hid 
from  one  another  the  longing  which 
obsessed  them.  The  little  farmhouse 
had  stood  vacant  but  with  spring 
coming  on,  the  chances  to  rent  it  were 


increased.  They  couldn't  go  back  and 
face  another  crop  failure. 

Fred  listened  idly  one  day  to  a  con- 
versation between  some  of  the  factory 
hands  at  the  noon  hour.  The  talk  had 
drifted  to  farm  life.  As  Fred  lis- 
tened, he  felt  that  they  didn't  know 
what  they  were  talking  about.  They 
had  never  tried  it.  Then  he  became 
interested  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
big  hand,  Jake  Meyers,  was  talking 
loudly. 

What  if  crops  did  fail?  Farmers 
ought  to  study  their  land  and  the  sec- 
tion in  which  they  lived.  If  corn 
failed,  plant  something  else. 

"Well,  what  would  you  plant?" 
asked  Fred  skeptically,  "I've  tried 
everything." 

"Everything!     I   bet   you  haven't 


Homesick 

By  Charles  H.  Towne 

SOMETIMES,  when  the  grind 
of  the  city  beats  on  my 
heart 

Like  a  brazen  hammer  with 

terrible  blows, 
I  think  of  a  lost  garden  I  knew 

in  my  boyhood, 
Filled  with  the  scent  of  the 

rose. 

And  sometimes,  when  the 
clamor  of  life  seems  end- 
less, 

And  my  soul  is  bowed  with 
its  weight  and  pain 
I  think  of  an  old,  still  apple 
tree  in  blossom 

At  the  end  of  a  hawthorn 
lane. 

Oh,  do  not  smile  at  such  simple 
memories! 
They   keep    us    young,  they 
keep  the  man-heart  right. 
And  some  time  we  will  all  go 
back  contented 
To  a  Garden,  and  a  Tree,  in 
a  place  of  light. 


tried  sorghum.  If  you  did  and  your 
crop  failed,  your  seed  was  poor,"  an- 
swered Jake  quickly. 

Sorghum!  The  one  crop  that  Kan- 
sas droughts  did  not  phase.  Fred 
went  home  that  night,  his  head  in 
a  whirl.  Sorghum,  was  that  the  an- 
swer to  his  problem?  He  knew  that 
the  crop  was  a  sure  thing.  But  what 
about  the  sale  of  the  syrup  and  the 
expense  connected  with  the  equip- 
ment. The  new  silo  that  would  have 
to  be  built;  the  press  to  extract  the 
sorghum,  brick  ovens,  pans  and  other 
necessary  equipment. 

Then  Fred  was  not  sure  of  the  mar- 
ket for  the  finished  product.  True, 
he  had  saved  a  little  and  they  had 


not  come  empty-handed  from  the 
farm.  Fred  mentally  figured  the  cost 
of  the  enterprise  as  he  tossed  upon 
his  bed  that  night. 

For  a  week  he  pondered  what  to 
do.  Then  came  Jake  Meyer's  offer 
to  take  the  farm  off  of  his  hands. 

"I  don't  want  to  rent  it.  I  want  to 
buy  it.  It's  the  likeliest  place  around 
here.  Sorghum's  my  crop,  Allen,  and 
I'll  make  money  at  it." 

But  Fred  did  not  snatch  at  the 
good  offer  which  Jake  made.  He  knew 
now  that  he  would  even  have  hesitated 
to  rent  the  place.  And  born  with  his 
decision,  came  a  determination  to  sur- 
prise Barbara  who  had  stood  by  him 
so  loyally. 

Saturday  afternoon,  he  hired  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  drove  to  his 
place  in  the  country.  His  pulses 
quickened  as  he  espied  the  white 
frame  house  in  the  distance.  How 
homelike  it  looked,  as  clean  and  fresh 
as  the  summer  before.  He  remem- 
bered with  distaste  how  the  city 
homes  were  discolored  in  a  few 
months  by  the  city  factory  smoke. 

Tying  the  horse  to  the  hitching- 
post,  he  swung  the  yard  gate  wide 
and  gazed  with  appreciation  at  the 
budding  trees.  Fred  took  long 
draughts  of  the  fresh,  country  air. 
Generations  of  farmers  lay  behind 
him  and  his  heart  cried  out  for  his 
birthright. 

"I  guess  it's  in  my  blood,"  he  mut- 
tered as  he  walked  toward  the  house. 

Then  he  started,  for  fresh  foot- 
prints of  a  woman's  shoe  were  plain- 
ly evident.  He  wondered  who  it  could 
be.  Perhaps  someone  had  come  to 
draw  water.  Then  he  heard  a  voice 
singing  within  the  house  and  his 
heart  almost  stopped. 

Barbara!  How  did  she  get  there? 
Where  were  the  children?  Fred 
stepped  up  to  one  of  the  windows 
and  glanced  within.  What  was  Bar- 
bara doing  ?  She  had  placed  the  baby 
on  the  floor  among  some  pillows  and 
was  measuring  windows.  Then  she 
stood  and  surveyed  the  floors  and 
walls.  Fred  was  dumfounded.  He 
pondered  '  whether  he  should  startle 
her  by  his  presence.  He  ended  his 
indecision  by  going  to  the  front  door 
and  rapping  loudly.  He  saw  Barbara 
clasp  the  baby  to  her  and  move  slow- 
ly toward  him. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  called  cau- 
tiously. 

His  answering  voice  reassured  her 
and  she  unlocked  the  door. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  \ 
countered. 

Then  they  both  cleared  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  laugh. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Strawberry  Recipes 


Abbreviations 


-Cup 

-Tablespoon 
-Teaspoon 


lb. — Pound 
pt. — pint 
qt. — Quart 


Strawberry  Muffins 

pt.  flour,  2  small  t.  baking  powder,  % 
»  sugar,  little  salt  sifted  together.  Add  to 
>eaten  egg  and  1  cup  of  milk.  Mix  well 
I  add  1  cup  of  mashed  strawberries  and  2 
melted  butter.  Bake  in  muffin  tins  in  a 
ck  oven. 


Strawberry  Tapioca 

ioak  a  scant  %  cup  of  pearl  tapioca  in 
i  water  over  night.  Beat  3  eggs  in  a  large 
vl  then  add  6  T.  sugar,  1  pinch  salt,  the 
lioca  and  enough  milk  to  fill  six  custard 
>s.  About  a  quart.  Sprinkle  nutmeg  on  top 
1  bake  in  a  quick  oven  in  a  pan  filled  with 
.ter.  Just  before  removing  from  oven 
ce  3  T.  of  strawberries  in  each  cup. 


Strawberry  Pudding 

3eat  to  a  cream  2  T.  butter,  with  4  T. 
;ar.  Then  add  the  yolk  of  1  egg  and  beat 
little  longer.  Add  another  and  so  on  until 
l  have  put  in  4,  beating  each  in  well.  Have 
cup  of  fine  cake  crumbs,  soaked  in  1  pt. 
ling  milk.  Mix  all  together,  then  add  6  T. 
upped  cocoanut,  the  strained  juice  of  1 
ion,  1  cup  mashed  strawberries  and  the 
lites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiffly,  mix  gently 
:o  the  mixture  and  pour  into  a  buttered 
luld,  cover  with  butter  paper  and  steam 
ntly  for  2  hours.     Serve  with  any  favorite 


Strawberry  Dumplings 

Mix  together  1  pt.  grated  bread  crumbs,  % 
chopped  suet,  %  c.  moist  sugar,  a  little  salt 
d  a  small  T.  of  flour,  adding  4  mashed 
awberries.  Moisten  it  with  the  whites  and 
Iks  of  2  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  3  T.  of  straw- 
rry  juice.  Stir  together  and  put  the  mixture 
to  small  cups,  well  buttered.  Tie  them  down 
th  a  cloth  dipped  in  flour  and  boil  %  of 
hour.  Turn  them  out  on  a  dish,  strew 
'ted  sugar  over  and  serve  with  any  sauce. 


The  Call  of  the  Land 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
"Fred,"  said  Barbara  mischievious- 
ly,  "When  will  you  begin  plowing  to 
get    ready    for    planting    your  sor- 
ghum?" 

"Sorghum!  Why,  how  did  you 
know?  What  did  you  hear?"  gasped 
Fred. 

"I  heard  you  plan  everything  this 
past  week.  You're  a  great  person 
to  talk  in  your  sleep,  Fred,"  and  Bar- 
bara laughed  at  the  ludicrous  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

"Where  are  the  children?"  asked 
Fred,  hastily  changing  the  subject. 

"I  left  them  with  a  neighbor.  I 
was  so  anxious  to  get  out  here  and 
plan  for  our  reunion  in  our  home. 
Fred,  the  children  want  to  come  back. 
It's  in  their  blood,  dear,  just  as  it  is 
in  yours  and  mine.  Drought  or  grass- 
hoppers cannot  drive  it  out,"  she  con- 
cluded simply. 

"I  received  a  fine  offer  for  the 
place  from  Jake  Meyers  today,"  an- 
nounced Fred  abruptly.  "What  do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  tell  him, 
sweetheart,"  he  added  as  he  hugged 
both  Barbara  and  the  baby. 

Then  she  broke  away,  leaving  the 
baby  in  his  arms  and  dropped  him  a 
curtsy. 

"That's  easy  to  guess,"  laughed  the 
happy  Barbara.  "You  will  say,"  No, 
thank  you,  sir.  If  you  can  raise 
sorghum  and  make  a  success  of  it, 
it's  up  to  me  to  do  the  same." 

"And  Jake  doesn't  have  the  best 
wife  in  the  world  to  help  him  either," 
added  Fred. 


Strawberry  Meringue  Pie 

Line  a  pie  plate  with  a  paste.  For  the 
ling  mash  2  cups  ripe  strawberries  and 
reeten  well  with  sugar.  Cover  with  pastry 
so.  About  5  minutes  before  removed  from 
e  oven,  cover  with  a  meringue  made  of  the 
egg  whites  stiffly  beaten  with  a  little  sugar, 
en  brown. 


Strawberry  Cake 

Mash  fine  1  cup  of  strawberries,  straining 
all  juice  into  another  dish.  Cream  %  cup 
shortening  with  1  cup  sugar,  add  1  beaten 
egg,  a  dash  salt  and  a  few  drops  of  straw- 
berry extract,  together  with  a  half  cup  of 
blanched  almonds.  Stir  in  the  strawberries, 
sift  2  cups  flour  with  1  t.  of  soda  and  1  of 
baking  powder,  add  to  the  batter,  beating  up 
well.  When  serving  cover  the  top  with 
mashed  strawberries  and  sweeten  with  whipped 
cream. 


Strawberry  Ice 

Boil  1  pt.  water  and  3  cups  granulated 
sugar  for  10  minutes.  Remove  from  fire  and 
when  cold  add  1%  pints  strawberry  juice. 
Stir  well  together,  stand  aside  for  an  hour 
and  freeze. 


Schemes 

to  Make  ^  iv^ 

House  U 
Cleaning  wi^J^^g^ 


Easier 


Swollen  Sashes 

If  a  swollen  sash  sticks  in  damp  weather 
and  you  have  faith  in  the  window  cords, 
draw  them  till  you  feel  the  weight  strike  the 
top  of  the  slot,  then  abruptly  let  go.  The 
sudden  jerk  will  start  the  lower  sash.  If 
it's  the  upper  sash  that  sticks,  this  won't 
work.  Hammering  on  the  sash  at  each  side 
of  the  lock  may  start  it.  Don't  mar  the  wood. 
Lay  a  file  wrapped  in  a  cloth  along  the 
sash  to  receive  the  blows. 


When  Screens  Don't  Fit 

If  screens  do  not  fit  and  the  flies  crawl 
in,  take  an  old  inner  tube  and  cut  in  a  strip 
one  inch  wide.  Tack  this  on  the  outside  of 
the  screen,  allowing  it  to  extend  over  the 
door  facing. 


To  Clean  Drain 

Make  a  strong,  hot  brine  of  salt  and  pour 
down  drain.  Don't  use  until  morning  and 
there  will  be  no  stoppage.  Be  sure  the  brine 
is  boiling  hot  when  poured  in  the  drain. 


Paint  Prolongs  Life 

The  varnish  on  carpet  sweepers  soon  wears 
off.  Unprotected  as  it  is  from  moisture  and 
variations  in  temperature,  it  is  likely  to  fall 
to  pieces.  This  can  easily  be  prevented  by 
applying  a  coat  of  stain  finish,  whenever 
needed.  Washing  machines  should  also  be  pro- 
tected When  the  original  finish  shows  signs 
of  wear  apply  a  coat  of  paint  or  enamel. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  paint  all  slop  pails  and 
garbage  cans  with  odds  and  ends  of  paint. 
This  prevents  their  rusting  out  so  quickly 
and  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and  are  more 
sanitary. 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  save  all  left  over  paints, 
stains  and  varnishes  in  cans  with  tight  covers. 
When  a  bit  -of  paint  chips  off  somewhere,  it 
can  be  attended  to  immediately  as  well  as 
scratches  in  furniture  or  floors. 


If  you  will  paint  the  top  and  bottom  steps 
of  the  cellar  steps  white  it  may  save  you  a 
serious  fall. 


Preventing  Floor  Scratches 

If  the  casters  of  beds  and  dressers  that  do 
not  stand  on  rugs  are  slightly  oiled  with  sew- 
ing machine  oil,  they  will  roll  more  easily, 
and  ugly  mars  and  scratches  on  the  floors  will 
be  prevented. 


Musty  Furniture 

Furniture  that  has  a  musty  odor  from  being 
stored  should  be  placed  outside  for  a  day 
where  it  will  get  plenty  of  fresh  air.  If  a 
day  is  not  sufficient,  repeat  until  the  odor 
leaves. 


uilt-in  furniture  is  the  latest  for  the  new  home.  A  special  feature  of  built-in  furniture  has  been  made  in  these  rooms.  The  living  room  has 
>okcases,  the  dining  room  a  china  closet,  the  kichen  an  ironing  board,  a  breakfast  nook  and  cupboards,  and  the  bedroom  has  a  dressing  table 
nd  closets.    All  the  woodwork  is  of  pine  done  in  white  enamel. — Courtesy  American  Lumberman. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  LIVE- 
STOCK  COMMISSION 
COMPANIES 

Friends  of  Co-operative  Mar- 
keting are  placed  in  a  peculiar 
position  when  they  try  to  sound 
a  note  of  caution.  All  in  the  co- 
operative field  are  supposed  to 
shut  their  eyes  and  shout  "For- 
ward," regardless  of  what  lies 
before.  We  have  experienced 
that  very  strongly  during  the 
past  year  in  our  relationship  to 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  when 
even  some  of  our  former  best 
friends  have  listened  to  the 
chatter  that  we  were  secretly 
opposed  to  co-operative  terminal 
marketing. 

So  it  is  that  we  hesitate  to 
sound  a  cautioning  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  Co-operative  Live- 
stock Marketing.  But  our  stand 
on  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  has  been  justi- 
fied, and  we  refuse  to  shut  our 
eyes. 

The  particular  thing  which 
has  attracted  our  attention  is 
the  big  story  joyfully  sent  out 
by  the  National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers Association  concerning 
the  various  costs  of  marketing 
livestock.  They  point  with  great 
gusto  to  the  cost  of  $6.88  a  car 
during  January  and  February  to 
market  livestock  by  the  Central 
Co-operative  Commission  Asso- 
ciation located  at  St.  Paul,  com- 
pared to  an  average  cost  to  a 
private  firm  of  $14.50. 

The  big  claim  of  the  private 
producers  is  that  the  co-opera- 
tives, in  their  great  desire  to 
return  to  the  producer  a  large 
share  of  the  commission,  over- 
look the  fact  that  to  get  the 


highest  price  for  each  hog  or 
each  steer,  they  must  be  sorted 
and  handled  with  care  and  ease. 
To  do  this  requires  men  and  pa- 
tience. They  say  that  the  Co- 
operatives do  not  have  the  men 
necessary  to  make  the  proper 
separation  into  different  classes, 
and  thus  get  the  best  price. 

Long  ago  the  exchanges  found 
that  it  was  best  to  fix  a  certain 
commission  charge  for  doing  the 
work.  They  did  this  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  before  the  fixed 
charge  came  into  effect,  the 
commission  merchants,  in  their 
desire  to  get  business,  would  cut 
down  the  charge,  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  down  the  help, 
their  overhead  expense,  lump 
the  stock,  shove  it  in  at  a  small 
price,  and  the  farmer  would 
have  no  redress.  In  most  cases 
it  was  extremely  hard  for  him 
to  tell  whether  he  had  secured  a 
price  in  conformity  with  what 
other  stock  similar  to  his  had 
been  bringing.  This  was  bring- 
ing a  bad  name  to  the  exchanges 
and  so  they  fixed  a  charge  which 
would  allow  them  a  fair  profit 
after  giving  the  best  service 
possible  to  the  farmer.  With 
the  price  fixed,  the  only  way  the 
commission  merchant  could 
make  money  was  to  give  better 
service.  This  he  did  by  employ- 
ing sufficient  men  to  sort  the 
stock,  handle  it  slowly  but  effi- 
ciently, and  get  it  to  the  buyer 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
bring  the  highest  price  per  ani- 
mal. As  a  result,  their  profits 
per  car,  according  to  their  testi- 
mony, averaged  only  $1.72  dur- 
ing 1920. 

If  a  return  of  fifty  or  sixty  per 


cent  of  the  commission  charge, 
or  only  about  ten  dollars  on  a 
car  of  stock  is  all  that  thfe  Co- 
operative Commission  Compan- 
ies produce,  they  are  a  failure. 
When  that  small  sum  is  distrib- 
uted out  among  the  farmers  of 
the  community,  it  will  not  even 
buy  chewing  tobacco  for  a  week.: 
And  if  there  is  anything  which 
the  Co-operative  should  work  to 
avoid,  it  is  a  commission  charge 
war  which  will  cost  the  Amer- 
ican Farmer  a  thousand  per  cent 
more  than  it  will  bring  him. 

We  look  on  the  Co-operative 
Commission  Company  as  a  con-l 
necting  link  to  bring  the  pro- 
ducer into  closer  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  consumer,  and  toi 
supply  those  needs  in  an  orderly  ' 
manner.   Livestock  is  raised  to 
SELL.   When  the  producer  can! 
supply  the  consumer  with  what 
he  wants,  when  he  wants  it,  and  I 
does  not  have  to  compete  with 
the  tenth,  unwanted  steer  in' 
supplying  that  want,  then  he* 
will  be  in  position  to  get  a  stable 
price  for  his  stock,  and  the  best',, 
price  possible  to  obtain.  This;j 
reduction  of  commission  charges I 
is  good  newspaper  copy,  but  itl 
may  cost  more  than  it  returns. 


THE  CUB  REPORTER. 

The  cub  reporter  ground  out  the 
announcement  of  an  engagement  anrl 
laid  it  on  the  editor's  desk. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  announce  today; 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter  next 
Monday,"  it  started  out. 

"Huh,"  grunted  the  editor.  "You, 
can't  say  they  announced  a  marriage 
yet  to  take  place.    Fix  that." 

The  cub  jabbed  away  at  the  typewriter 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  returned, 
with  this : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  predicted  today 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Monday." 


Helen :    "The  hotel  clerk  must  like 

Mildred." 
Violet:  "Why?" 

Helen:    "He  put  'Suite  16'  after  her 

name." 


O'Brien  asked  Father  Murphy  what 
the  gout  came  from.  Father  Murphy 
thinking  that  O'Brien  had  the  gout 
thought  he  would  scare  him  and  said: 
"Why,  a  man  gets  the  gout  from  being 
untrue  to  his  wife,  staying  out  late  at 
night  drinking  and  gambling.  Have  you 
the  gout,  O'Brien?" 

O'Brien  answered:  "No,  Father 
Murphy,  but  Father  Sullivan  has." 


Dignified  Lady  (to  park  attendant) 
— "Who  are  you  to  interfere  with  us?" 

Attendant — "Pardon  me,  ma'am.  I 
only  wanted  to  put  this  wet  paint  sign 
on  your  bench." — Ex. 


Just  a  few  of  the  choice  herd  of  Jersey  cows  on  the  Dairy  Farm  of  C.  C.  Judy,  Tallula,  111. 
Mr.  Judy's  only  daughter,  Mary,  has  full  charge  of  the  management  of  the  several  head  of 
Jerseys  and  looks  after  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  butter  and  milk,  while  Mr.  Judy 
looks  after  the  marketing  of  beef  cattle  on  the  farm  near  Tallula. 
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I  Official  Information  From  U.  S.  Gram  | 

Growers,  Inc. 

i     'Information  Published  on  This  Page  is  Written  and  Sponsored  by  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  = 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers.     This  is  the  Only  Grain  Publication  Carrying  Such  News.  We 
Wish  it  Distinctly    Understood   That   We  Are   Not   the   Official   Organ   of  the 
|  U.   S.    Grain   Growers.  = 
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\iple    Organization  Cam- 
paigns In  Five  Important 
Grain  States 


[any  Farmers  in  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
Enter  the  Field  Today  to  Further 
Progress  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers —  National  Membership  In- 
creased 712  Last  Week  to  Total  of 
58,253. 


Chicago,  111.,  April  30. — Grain 
irmers  to  the  number  of  167  in  the 
tates  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
linnesota  and  Kansas  will  enter  the 
eld  today  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ig  the  membership  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Jrowers,  Inc.,  national  co-operative 
rain  marketing  organization.  New 
rganization  plans  recently  announced 
y  the  farmer  officials  of  the  associa- 
ion  now  are  in  effect.  The  total  num- 
er  of  farmer  field  representatives  in 
he  field  has  not  exceeded  53  for  sev- 
ral  weeks  and  inclement  weather  has 
irevented  more  than  part  time  work, 
'he  new  campaign  more  than  triples 
he  activities  that  have  been  carried 
n  in  these  five  states  since  the  first 
f  the  year. 

The  campaign  now  in  progress  in 
Missouri  likewise  will  be  increased 
vithin  another  week  or  ten  days  and 
iimilar  campaigns  in  the  states  of 
)klahoma,  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
low  held  in  abeyance,  will  be  re- 
>pened. 


ri/'ii  r»  i  Districting  of  the 
Will  Develop     states  of  Kansas 

v  \\t    i     and  Nebraska, 

\ansas  Work  , 

where  orgamza- 

;ion  activities  are  under  the  direction 
)f  J.  A..  Crawford,  Rawlins  county 
[Kansas)  farmer,  was  accomplished  at 
i  conference  last  week  between  F.  0. 
Peterson,  Kansas  director;  C.  H.  Gus- 
tafson, Nebraska  director*  and  presi- 
ient  of  the  organization,  and  Mr. 
Crawford.  Fifteen  Kansas  grain 
farmers  have  been  chosen  to  devote 


full  time  to  the  campaign  for  mem- 
bership in  that  state,  with  each  man 
in  direct  charge  of  the  work  in  the 
district  to  which  he  is  assigned.  A 
similar  procedure  will  be  followed  in 
the  state  of  Nebraska.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Peterson  will  devote  such  time 
as  his  farm  work  will  allow  to  assist- 
ing Mr.  Crawford  in  the  supervision 
of  the  work  in  his  state. 


Enlarged  U.  S.  G.  G.  Camp- 
paign  In  Minnesota  Backed 
By  Farm  Bureau 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  28. — J.  F. 
Reed,  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  will  actively 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  more 
extensive  campaign  for  grain  pro- 
ducer memberships  in  that  state,  be- 
ginning next  week,  it  was  announced 
today.  The  announcement  followed  a 
meeting  between  Mr.  Reed  and  C.  H. 
Gustafson,  president  of  the  co-opera- 
tive grain  firm.  While  Mr.  Reed  and 
the  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  have  uni- 
formly supported  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.  campaign  since  its 
initiation  in  that  state,  their  efforts 
will  be  increased  at  this  time. 

Heavy  snows  and  bad  roads  have 
held  up  the  Minnesota  campaign  to  a 
considerable  degree  since  its  inaugura- 
tion last  November..  Recent  work,  un- 
der the  charge  of  J.  S.  Jones,  state 
organizer,  has  been  centered  in  the 
Southern  sections  of  the  state  so  that 
the  Minnesota  members  would  be 
closely  joined  with  the  extensive  cam- 
paign in  northwestern  Iowa.  However, 
only  eight  men  have  been  devoting 
part  time  to  the  work  as  weather  and 
roads  would  allow.  This  number  will 
be  increased  to  30  at  once. 

Prior  to  this  election  as  president 
of  the  state  organization,  Mr.  Reed  de- 
voted such  time  as  his  farm  would  al- 
low to  field  work  for  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  during  which  time  he 
secured  a  contract  for  the  largest  tract 
of  grain  farms  yet  signed  with  the  or- 
ganization— the  29  Tilney  Farms  at 
St.  James,  Minn.,  aggregating  8,540 
acres. 
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Facts  Are  Pre- 
sented in 
Reply  to 
Article  in 


Official  records  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.  are 
referred  to  by  C. 
H.  Gustafson, 
president,  and 
Frank  M.  Meyers, 
secretary,  in  re- 
futing  statements 

Prairie  Farmer  relative   to  the 

economy  program 
of  the  new  farmer  board  of  directors 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Prairie  Farmer,  edited  by  C.  V. 
Gregory.  When  the  new  administra- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
announced  that  the  office  rent  for  the 
coming  year  would  be  reduced  two- 
fifths,  the  Prairie  Farmer  attempted 
to  place  the  burden  of  high  rental  for 
the  past  year  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Gustafson,  Myers  and  other  directors 
in  the  following  language: 

The  statement  neglects  to  say  that 
Directors  Eckhardt  and  Robt.  N. 
Clarke  of  Illinois,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Hllinois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion,^ objected  to  renting  this  expensive 
floor  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and 
manicure  district,  and  located  other 
space  sufficient  for  all  requirements 
that  would  have  cost  only  $10,000  a 
year,  including  alterations.  Altera- 
tions in  the  present  quarters  cost 
$5,000  in  addition  to  the  $25,000  rent. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  also  obtained  permission 
from  Samuel  Insull  to  rent  space  in 
the  old  Council  of  Defense  building  at 
120  West  Adams  Street,  which  is  now 
unoccupied.  The  Grain  Growers  could 
have  started  with  a  few  offices  there, 
expanding  when  necessary  and  paying 
for  the  space  actually  used.  The  cost 
for  the  past  year  would  have  been 
about  one-fifth  the  $25,000  spent  for 
the  present  quarters  in  the  Mailers 
Building. 

However,  Illinois  was  voted  down  as 
usual,  and  the  expensive  quarters  rent- 
ed over  her  protest. 

"We  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
renting  large  office  quarters  as  were 
several  other  directors  on  the  board," 
says  Messrs.  Gustafson  and  Meyers. 
"However,  we  have  no  interest  in  mak- 
ing a  statement  which  involves  the 
discussion  of  opposing  views  within 


Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8  cent*  per  word,  each  insertion, 
charge  for  name  and  address.    Remit  in 

advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


FOR  SALE 


Purebred  Hogan  tested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $4 
per  100.  Setting  $1.00.  Silver  Wyandotte*.  $1.00 
per  setting.    Lonevale  Poultry  Farm.  Fortuna,  N.  Dak. 


FOR  SALE — One-half  interest  in  one  of  the  best 
grain  and  lumber  concerns  in  the  state,  in  a  small 
town.     C.    F.    Hurburgh,    Galesburg,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE— At  New  Waverly.  Ind.— 15,000-bushel 
capacity  Elevator,  good  location,  8  miles  from  any 
other  elevator,  on  Wabash  R.  R. :  good  retail  trade 
on  lumber,  coal,  cement,  flour,  feeds,  fencing  and 
posts,  good  coal  and  lumber  sheds.  Address 
Milton  Myers.  Peru,  Ind.,  R.  R.  No.  6. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO— NATURAL  LEAF,  three  years  old.  Ex- 
tra fine  smoking,  6  lbs.  $1.  High  grade  chewing, 
6  lbs.  $1.50.  Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  re- 
ceived.    Farmers'   Exchange,   122-A,   Hawesville,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING  TOBACCO, 
collect  on  delivery.  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10  pounds, 
$2.50;  20  pounds,  $4.00.  Farmers  Association.  Pa- 
ducah,  Kentucky. 


PERSONAL 

PLEASANT  ROOT  easily,  inexpensively  overcomes 
any  tobacco  habit.  Fine  for  stomach.  Send  address. 
F.  A.  Stokes.  Mohawk,  Florida. 


HELP  WANTED 


Work  for  your  government.  Men — women  over  17. 
Steady,  permanent,  pleasant  work.  $92  to  $192 
month.  Common  education  sufficient.  List  positions 
free.  Write  today — sure.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
D 1 1 9.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EARN  $110  to  $250  MONTHLY,  expenses  paid,  as 
Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guaranteed  after 
3  months'  spare-time  study  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-82. 
Stand.   Business  Training   Inst.,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 


They  Agreed 

Visitor — In  early  morning,  after 
week-end,  to  chauffeur — "Don't  let  me 
miss  my  train." 

Chauffeur— "No  danger,  sir.  The 
Mistress  said  if  I  did,  it'd  cost  me  my 
job." — London  Opinion. 


our  Board  of  Directors  last  year,  ex- 
cept insofar  as  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
tradict misstatements  of  fact  which 
Mr.  Gregory  caused  to  appear  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Prairie  Farmer. 
Instead  of  proposing  less  space  or 
lower  rent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  is  on  record 
as  having  urged  more  space  and  a 
larger  expenditure  for  rental  than  the 
board  would  approve. 

"At  the  board  meeting  when  rental 
of  space  was  under  discussion,  Mr. 
Eckhardt  made  the  following  state- 
ment which  appears  in  the  official 
transcript  of  remarks  made  in  the 
session: 

"I  wonder  if  you  men  appreciate, 
as  a  whole,  the  size  of  space  we  have 
got  to  have.  You  have  got  to  have 
that  in  mind.  It  is  my  estimate  that 
we  have  got  to  have  from  30,000  to 
50,000  square  feet.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  Organization  Department 
is  going  to  have  to  develop,  we  are 
going  to  have  room  for  anywhere  from 
100  to  200  people.' 

"While  we  could  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Eckhardt's  judgment  was  right, 
we  could  not  declare  that  it  was 
wrong.  The  19th  floor  of  the  Mailers 
building,  containing  13,500  square 
feet,  had  been  offered  to  us  at  $25,000 
for  the  year  and  we  felt  that  this  was 
the  best  compromise  we  could  afford 
to  make  with  those  views.  It  is  ap- 
parent to  any  one,  however,  that  30,- 
000  feet  of  space  would  be  equivalent 
to  two  and  one-fifth  floors  of  that  size 
while  50,000  feet  be  equal  to  three 
and  two-fifths  floors  of  the  size  which 
we  occupied  last  year. 

"Mr.  Gregory's  statement  is  true  to 
the  extent  that  Mr.  Eckhardt  did  ridi- 
cule the  proposal  that  we  take  the 
floor  in  the  Mailers  building— not  be- 
cause of  the  expense,  but  because  he 
did  not  like  the  location.  He  finally 
agreed  to  securing  these  quarters  but 
insisted  that  we  should  take  options 
on  other  space  to  become  available  in 
the  building.  However,  after  having 
used  these  quarters  for  a  year,  we 
found  that  we  had  use  for  less  than 
half  of  the  space  upon  which  we  had 
paid  rental  and  should  have  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  to  even  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt that  his  judgment  was  errone- 
ous." 
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Robt.  N. 
Clarke  Re- 
lieved As 


Robert  N.1  Clarke, 
Illinois  director- 
elect  to  the  direc- 
torate of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers, 
Inc.  was  relieved 
„  _  of  the  duties  of 

Mate  Organ-     uunois  state  Or- 

izer  in  Illinois  ga™ze\  ?mra*h 
action   taken  by 

the  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  effective 
April  10.  Due  to  misunderstanding 
arising  out  of  the  recent  annual  con- 
vention it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Clarke  did  not  wish  to  continue  with 
the  development  of  the  association  in 
his  state  unless  the  board  would  make 
certain  concessions.  Officers  of  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  stated  that 
they  regarded  the  stipulated  conces1 
sions  as  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  association. 

Mr.  Clarke  served  on  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  board  last  year  as  state  or- 
ganizer for  Illinois.  President  Gus- 
tafson  stated  that  future  policy  rela- 
tive to  Illinois  organization  work  will 
not  be  decided  until  the  Illinois  direc- 
tors-elect had  been  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  express  their  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter. 


An  especially  pretty  young  woman 
boarded  a  street  car  the  other  day, 
with  her  young  daughter  of  4.  The 
car  was  very  crowded  and  the  little 
girl  attracted  much  attention  among 
the  passengers,  while  her  mother  be- 
came engrossed  in  a  magazine. 

Suddenly  the  car  came  to  a  stop 
and  in  the  ensuing  silence  almost  ev- 
ery passenger  on  the  car  heard  the 
following  conversation: 

"Honey,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  with  your  stockings?"  asked  the 
young  mother,  glancing  from  her 
magazine. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  little  girl.  "I 
wanted  'em  rolled  down  like  yours, 
mamma." — Exchange. 


"Dobbs  took  Mrs.  Dobbs  along  with 
him  on  his  vacation." 

"Poor  old  chap.  I  suppose  she  made 
him." 

"Well,  not  exactly.  But  when  he 
discovered  her  singing  as  she  put  red 
circles  around  the  days  on  the  calen- 
dar he  was  to  be  out  of  town,  he  in- 
sisted on  her  packing  up  and  going, 
too." 
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Guardians  of  the  Circuits 

The  telephone  at  your  elbow  seems  so  simple  an  instrument,  it 
does  its  work  so  quietly  and  quickly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
vast  and  complex  equipment,  the  delicate  and  manifold  adjustments, 
the  ceaseless  human  care  "behind  the  scenes"  in  the  central  offices. 

Behind  the  scenes  is  the  terminal  of  all  the  underground  and 
overhead  lines  on  the  streets  and  highways.  Here  are  the  cable 
vaults;  the  great  steel  frames  containing  the  thousands  of  separate 
wires  and  fuses  for  the  subscribers'  lines;  the  dynamos  and  storage 
batteries ;  the  giant  switchboards  through  which  your  telephone  is 
connected  with  the  other  thirteen  million  telephones  in  the  Bell 
System. 

And  here,  in  charge  of  this  equipment,  are  the  guardians  of  the 
circuits — the  wire  chief  and  his  assistants — master  electricians  and 
experts  in  telephony.  Their  first  duty  is  the  prevention  of  "trouble." 
By  day  and  by  night  they  are  constantly  testing  the  central  office 
equipment,  the  overhead  and  underground  lines,  the  subscribers' 
j  individual  wires.  And  when,  from  some  cause  beyond  control, 
"trouble"  does  occur,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  repaired  before  the 
telephone  subscriber  suffers  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

It  is  the  skill  of  the  men  behind  the  scenes,  together  with  scientific 
development  and  construction,  efficient  maintenance  and  operation, 
which  make  it  possible  for  you  to  rely  upon  the  telephone  day 
and  night. 

"  Bell  System  " 
^  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


"PIGS  IS  PIGS" 

And  they  will  try  to  root  their 
way  through  any  fence  ever 
built  —  but     they     can't  —  if  its 
Decatur  fence.    Made  for  every  farm  use. 
See  your  dealer  for  Decatur  Fence 
or  write  us  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DECATUR 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Box  78-N  Decatur,  111. 


KILLTHEMALL 

Every  Rat  and  Mouse  easily  de- 
stroyed by  New  Discovery 
— Not   a  Poison 

Absolute  freedom  from  rats  and  mice  is 
now  assured  everyone.  No  more  trapping  and 
poisoning  just  a  few.  Clean,  out  the  whole 
bunch,  old,  young,  big  and  little. 


Hick's  Rat  Killer  kills  every  rat  or  mouse 
on  your  place.  Most  wonderful  of  all  it  does 
not  harm  anything  but  rats,  mice,  fm}"*- 
and  other  rodents.  It  is  harmless  to  children, 
pets,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  can 
te  spread  anywhere  and  will  kill  only  rats 
and  mice.  This  death  bringing  disease  rapidly 
spreads  and)  quickly  destroys  all  the  rats  and 
mice.  There  is  no  smell  or  odor  for  tkey  run 
outside  for  water  and  die  awaj  from  the 
building. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Mr.  Hick  is  offering  everyone  troubled 
with  these  pests  the  chance  to  get  rid  ot 
them  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  He  will  send 
three  large  double  strength,  one  dollar  bottles 
for  the  price  of  one.  You  keep  one  for  your- 
self :  the  other  two  you  sell  to  your  neigh- 
bors  at  one  dollar  each,  thus  getting  your 
own  free  and  in  addition  making  a  dollar 
profit.  Send  $1.00  today  (currency,  money 
order,  check,  etc.)  to  Chas.  M.  Hick  &  Co., 
Dept.  245,  1018  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
If  you  prefer,  send  no  money,  just  your  name 
and  address,  and  pay  postman  $1.00  and  post- 
age on  delivery.  If  after  two  weeks  trial  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Works  Like 
a  Cloclv, 

Cures  Colds in24Howrs 

STANDAKD  remedy  world  over.  Tablet 
form.  Use  at  first  suggestion  ofCol 
or  La  Grippe  and  avoid 
illness.  Demand  red  box 
bearing  Mr.  Hill's  por- 
trait and  signature. 
At  Druggists— 30  Cents 
W.  H.  HILL  CO.  DETROIT 


Soil  Tested  -free 


Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soil  Test 
it  yourself.  We  send  all  necessary 
testing  materials  FREE — no  obli- 
cation.  Get  latest  I- 
HOLDEN  Lime  and  | 
Phosphate  Distribu- 
tor price  today. 
TheHOLDfNCO.Ine. 
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American  Co-operative  Journal 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  devoted  to  better  marketing  and  better  communities. 
Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  year,  10c  per  copy 
Published  on  the  first  of  each  month  by  the 

American  Co-operative  Publishing  Co. 

608  So.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Historically,  thU  paper  was  started  by  private  interests  in  1905,  but  was  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator movement  in  1911.  Its  directors  are  elected  one  from  each  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations  of  Ohio 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Missouri  and  Colorado,' 
with  three  from  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association. 

Dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  500,000  stockholders  of  Farmers  Elevator  Companies,  this  paper  welcomes  letters  en  all 
•objects  pertaining;  to  marketing,  farming  and  community  development. 

UNITED  WE  STAND  FOR  THE  ULTIMATE  GOOD  OF  AMERICA 


Millard  R.  Myers,  editor-in-chief.  Frank  P.  Spikins,  advertising  manager. 
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"Come,  Let  Us  Reason  Together" 

•"THERE  arc  in  the  world,  three  kinds  of  animal  life.  All  must  have  light. 
1  First  there  is  the  plant  life.  Its  movement  is  very  limited.  If  a  tree  starts  to 
grow  in  a  dark  place,  away  from  sunlight,  it  will  eventually  die. 

Then  there  is  the  animal  life.  Wolf  puppies  may  be  born  in  the  darkest  of 
caves,  but  they  will  crawl  to  the  light.   This  is  instinct. 

And  then  there  is  Mankind,  needing  light,  and  possessed  of  the  great  human 
faculty  of  REASONING.  But  of  what  value  is  the  power  of  Reasoning  unless  we 
use  it,  and,  having  used  it,  put  our  reasoning  into  effect? 

Many  Farmers  Elevators,  as  well  as  farmers,  banks,  and  business  men  gener- 
ally, lost  money  during  the  year  1921.  A  few  have  failed.  In  this  issue  we  try  to 
throw  a  little  light  onto  some  of  the  reasons  for  those  failures.  Will  farmers  and 
their  marketing  institutions  be  caught  again?  Coming  events  DO  cast  their 
shadows  before  them.  Are  we  going  to  place  ourselves  in  position  to  see  those 
shadows? 

One  big  reason  why  Farmers  Elevators  lost  money  is  because  they  have  not, 
like  the  business  institutions,  established  a  bureau  to  keep  them  accurately  informed 
of  conditions  affecting  their  industry.  To  supply  this  need  we  have  worked  out 
the  WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER  which  takes  everything  we  can  think  of  which 
should  enter  into  the  making  of  the  price  of  wheat,  150  different  items  in  all,  puts 
them  all  together,  and  develops  a  curve  which  for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
has  preceded  in  its  turns  and  therefore  forecasted  the  turns  of  the  price  of  wheat. 
We  are  not  yet  ready  to  accept  it  as  final,  but  will  take  it  back  and  prove  it  for  the 
pre-war  years  1909  to  1916.  We  expect  to  develop  this  work  to  include  both  live- 
stock and  coarse  grains. 

Another  big  fault  developed  has  been  that  of  speculation  by  the  manager  with 
company  funds.  This  has  been  blocked,  as  the  grain  exchanges,  at  the  request  of 
the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association,  have  passed  a  rule  wherebv  the 
elevator  company  will  know  at  all  times  just  what  hedges  or  speculative  trades  are 
being  made  by  the  manager.    As  a  further  safeguard,  it  is  urged  that  all  companies 
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bond  their  manager  through  the  state  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association.  Then, 
if  a  manager  should  go  wrong,  he  cannot  secure  a  new  bond,  and  the  company  will 
be  safeguarded.  This  is  a  protection  to  the  honest,  reliable  managers  against  get- 
ting a  bad  reputation  from  the  crookedness  of  a  few.  This  subject  is  discussed  in 
full  in  other  parts  of  the  paper. 

We  have  endeavored  to  throw  further  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
some  companies,  in  an  article  discussing  that  subject.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Farmers 
Elevators  to  put  the  reasoning  into  actual  practice,  and  take  steps  to  protect  them- 
selves in  the  future. 


National  Farmers  Elevator  Association 
Holds  Annual  Meeting 


A SMALL  group,  but  a  very- 
able  group  of  business 
men  met  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, on  May  9th,  and  10th. 
This  group  of  men  came  from 
Colorado,  Indiana,  North  Da- 
kota, Illinois,  Oklahoma,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Kansas,  South  Da- 
kota, Missouri  and  from  Ne- 
braska to  consider  the  further 
development  of  the  big  business 
institution  of  the  farmers,  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Company. 

This  meeting  at  Omaha  at 
which  11  states  were  repre- 
sented, had  its  origin  in  Illinois 
way  back  in  1903  when  repre- 
sentatives of  17  farmers  eleva- 
tors met,  decided  that  their 
problems  were  mutual,  that  they 
could  work  better  by  working 
unitedly,  and  so  they  formed  the 
first  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation. Gradually,  as  the 
movement  spread,  other  state 
associations  were  formed  in  12 
states.  In  1911  representatives 
from  these  state  associations 
held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
question  of  sulphuring  oats. 

At  that  time,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  made  a  rul- 
ing that  sulphured  oats  should 
not  be  permitted  in  inter-state 
commerce  because  they  held  it 
to  be  an  adulterated  food.  The 
farmers  elevat6rs,  through  their 
state  associations,  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  Washington  to  pro- 
test that  if  the  ruling  were  made 
effective,  it  would  prevent  the 
inter-state  shipment  of  a  huge 
proportion  of  the  oat  crop,  which 


were  wet  that  year  and  which 
must  be  sulphured  if  they  were 
to  be  put  into  keeping  condition. 
The  sulphured  oats  ruling  was 
never  enforced. 

Those  state  associations  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  national  asso- 
ciation and  so  the  National 
Council  of  Farmers  Co-operative 
Associations  was  formed. 

This  association  has  repre- 
sented the  farmer  before  Con- 
gress, before  the  inter-state 
commerce  commission,  and  in 
various  ways  for  many  years. 
It  prevented  the  railroads  in 
1915  from  advancing  grain 
freight -rates  15%,  which  meant 
a  saving  of  at  least  $1,000  per 
company.  The  secretary  of  the 
National  Council,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Shorthill,  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Conservation 
Committee  during  the  war  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Wheat 
Price  Fixing  Committee.  His 
evidence  was  very  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  price  being 
fixed  either  at  $1.67  which  or- 
ganized labor  proposed,  or  $2.00 
which  government  officials  sug- 
gested. 

Clifford  Thorne  grew  big  with 
the  farmers  elevator  movement. 
He  secured  his  national  reputa- 
tion as  attorney  for  the  National 
Council. 

In  1920,  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  was  changed 
to  the  Farmers  National  Grain 
Dealers  Association  to  conform 
to  the  12  state  Farmer  Grain 
Dealers  Associations. 

It  was  the  representatives  of 


11  of  these  12  state  associations 
embracing  farmers  elevators 
which  ship  annually  around  six 
hundred  million  bushels  of  grain, 
who  have  one  hundred  million 
dollars  invested  in  grain  eleva- 
tor equipment,  and  who  sell  to 
stockholders  and  patrons  of 
farmers  elevators  two  hundred 
million  dollars  of  farm  supplies 
— it  was  the  representatives  of 
this  tremendous  business  who 
met  in  eleventh  annual  conven- 
tion at  Omaha,  May  9th  and 
10th. 

What  was  the  subject  of  de- 
liberation at  this  convention? 
Was  it  the  elimination  of  grain 
exchanges?  No.  Rather,  the 
delegates  were  in  favor  of  form- 
ing their  own  grain  commission 
firms  to  get  on  to  these  ex- 
changes and  sell  those  six  hun- 
dred million  bushels  of  grain. 
Was  it  to  argue  over  the  tari£ 
or  congressional  matters  or  to 
tell  congress  how  to  run  the 
country?  Only  one  of  two 
things  were  touched  upon  in 
which  Congress  would  be  in- 
terested. 

THE  BIG  SUBJECT  BE- 
FORE THE  FARMERS  NA- 
TIONAL GRAIN  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  WAS  TO  GET 
THE  FARMERS  ELEVATORS 
BACK  INTO  A  PROSPEROUS, 
PERMANENT,  PROGRESSIVE 
POSITION.  Statements  were 
read  showing  the  tremendous 
amount  of  losses  which  have 
been  incurred  by  some  farmers 
elevators  during  the  past  year, 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Market  Facts  and  Factors 

1  We  vouch  for  any  statistical  information  published  herewith  as  being  the  best 
|  we  can  secure.  Any  opinions  expressed  are  decidedly  our  own  and  you  follow 
|    them  at  your  own  risk.— MARK  W.  PICKELL,  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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The  big  developments  of  the  moment  are  as  follows:  1.  World  wheat  acreage 
is  no  larger  than  last  year,  when  barely  enough  was  produced  to  fill  import  require- 
ments. Last  year  the  U.  S.  had  a  carry-over  of  around  100  million  bushels,  but  this 
year  it  will  have  hardly  more  than  a  normal  carry-over  of  75  million.  Other  coun- 
tries are  the  same.  The  United  States  planted  two  million  acres  MORE  than  last 
year,  but  the  yield  promises  to  be  three  million  LESS  than  last  year.  It  was  only 
by  a  miracle  that  Europe  got  as  large  a  yield  as  they  did  last  year,  and  this  year 
they  have  planted  no  more  acreage  than  last  and  their  condition  is  very  similar  to 
oursi  Russia  last  year  did  not  plant  enough  to  feed  herself,  and  this  year  Russia's 
acreage  is  only  80  per  cent  of  what  it  was  last  year. 

2.  U.  S.  Visible  is  larger  than  last  year,  being  20  million  more,  but  the  United 
Kingdom  visible  and  gpain  afloat  is  15,700,000  less.  World  visible  is  slightly  larger, 
but  the  reserves  on  farms  are  far  smaller  than  last  year,  so  it  is  very  apparent  that 
the  crop  is  going  into  the  new  year  in  a  position  much  more  favorable  to  farmers 
than  last  year. 


THE   WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER  SAYS: 
(May  15,  1922) 

May  peak  has  not  yet  been  made.  Prices  offered  for  July  delivery  should  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase. 


,i?a,Q 


Copyright,  1922  American  Cc-cperative  Publishing  Co. 

THE  WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER  is  made  of  a  combination  of  over  150  different  items  showing  the 
trend  of  American  and  European  Business  Conditions,  and  World  wheat  conditions,  movement,  supplies,  and 
future  possibilities. 


3.  GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  are  almost  the  reverse  of  what 
they  were  last  year.  In  facts  our  chart  shows  them  as  high  as  they  were  in  Febru- 
ary, 1921— WITH  THIS  IMPORTANT  DIFFERENCE:  Business  conditions  are 
headed  UP  the  hill  instead  of  down. 

The  greatest  boom  in  residential  building  ever  seen  in  this  country  is  on. 
March  contracts,  as  covering^about  70  per  cent  of  the  country,  amounted  to  $121,- 
550,900  as  compared  to  a  previous  high  in  1920  of  $62,546,460.  There  is  also  a 
good  boom  in  industrial  contracts,  the  March  totals  being  $24,270,200,  compared  to 
$10,640,200  last  year.  This  heavy  increase  in  building  affects  the  furniture,  house 
furnishings,  household  appliances,  stoves,  pianos,  phonograph,  and  many,  many 
other  industries.  In  other  words,  MEN  ARE  WANTED  TO  WORK  instead  of 
being  laid  off  as  they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  Steel  output  has  increased,  the 
railroads  are  hauling  much  more  material,  and  things  look  generally  much  more 
optimistic. 

As  a  result,  prices  are  on  the  increase  and  those  who  have  followed  our  advice 
to  lay  in  stocks  of  building  material  have  made  money.  PRICES  ARE  STILL  ON 
THE  INCREASE.  FIVE  MONTHS  FROM  TODAY  PRICES  WILL  RULE 
MUCH  HIGHER  THAN  THEY  ARE  TODAY.  . 

In  the  farming  communities,  with  the  increased  prices  of  hogs,  wool,  cattle, 
cotton,  and  wheat,  a  much  greater  feeling  of  optimism  prevails.  With  promise  of 
high  prices  for  the  new  wheat  crop,  1922  surely  is  rewarding  Co-operators. 

In  Corn,  prices  are  on  a  slow  but  steady  rise.  As  you  know,  there  was  very  lit- 
tle good  white  corn  raised  last  year,  most  of  it  being  worm  eaten.  This  is  slowly 
having  an  effect  on  prices.  The  increasing  demand  for  corn  for  feed  is  also  having 
a  beneficial  effect.  European  demand  for  hams  is  on  the  increase,  and  lard  exports 
have  held  fairly  steady.  This  is  an  important  item,  because  with  increased  business 
activity  in  this  country,  demand  here  will  also  increase. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Copyright  1922,  America*  Co-operative  Publishing  Company. 


This  chart  consists  of  the  average  prices  of  106  commodities,  Business  turnover,  and  Speculative  activity. 
FORECAST— Commodity  prices  will  show  substantial  rise  in  prices  and  Business  activity  increase  during 
next  five  months. 
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General  Prices 


HIDE  PRICES  should  rule  still  stronger  than  they  have.  Good  advances  have 
been  made,  but  hide  stocks  are  much  lower  than  last  year  and  imports  have  de- 
creased to  materially  under  pre-war  or  war  levels.  We  must  import  fifty  per  cent 
of  our  requirements,  and  today  we  face  a  higher"  tariff  on  hides  than  ever  before. 
Prices  are  still  under  pre-war  levels,  and  hides  should  advance. 

APPLES  have  started  their  seasonal  decline.   Buy  as  needed. 

BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE  as  well  as  fertilizers  should  show  no  marked  ad- 
vance.  Buy  as  needed. 

BRICK  are  too  high,  but  will  not  come  down  before  1923.  Buy  for  this  year 
only. 

BUTTER  PRICES  may  expect  seasonal  reaction. 

CANNED  FOODS  enter  the  new  season  with  small  stocks,  but  promises 
are  for  heavy  fruit  crop.  General  "jewish"  policy  should  be  followed  by  co-opera- 
tive stores  in  protecting  their  needs  through  the  early  part  of  next  season  on  canned 
goods. 

CATTLE  are  evidently  working  into  a  better  position.  A  good  increase  has 
been  noted,  but  with  the  coal  strike  ended,  conditions  will  look  much  better.  Re- 
cent action  confirms  the  scarcity  prediction,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  see  the  usual 
June  break.  If  farmers  could  solve  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  heavy  Monday 
run,  a  much  more  stable  price  would  result. 

COAL  STRIKE  should  end  by  July  first.  Strikers  are  getting  tired  and  ex- 
pect to  get  back  to  work  by  that  time  with  a  cut  in  wages.  Lower  prices  will  then 
result,  with  no  shortage  in  sight  before  then.  Do  not  let  the  speculators  pawn  off 
high  priced  coal  on  you.    Have  your  bins  cleaned  by  July  1. 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL  requirements  should  be  filled  now  for  balance  of  sea- 
son. 

FLAXSEED  should  show  further  advances. 
FLOUR  should  be  purchased  to  July  first  needs. 
HOGS  should  show  advances  in  price. 
FLAY  is  due  for  seasonal  setback. 

LUMBER  needs  should  have  been  protected  before.  It  is  not  too  late  to  make 
money  by  contracting  for  1922  needs. 

MACHINE  OIL  should  be  purchased  for  three  months  ahead  only. 

OATS  will  follow  Other  grains — but  not  much  higher. 

POTATO  prices  will  have  their  seasonal  set  back.   No  data  on  new  year. 

RAILROAD  RATES  are  due  for  a  drop  in  the  near  future. 

SHEEP  will  rule  lower. 

TWINE  prices  are  too  high,  but  will  not  show  a  reduction  until  after  this  year. 
WOOL  prices  will  probably  have  their  seasonal  set  back,  but  the  position  is 
strong.    Do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  sell. 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT 


-United  States- 


Week  Ending 

1922 

1921 

April  1   

  42,287,000 

22,229,000 

21,704,000 

April  15   

  39,266,000 

20,570,000 

April  22   

  36,900,000 

18,710,000 

April  29   

  36,644,000 

16,584,000 

May  6   

  35,853,000 

15,370,000 

May  13   

  32,861,000 

13,806,000 

12,131,000 

11,751,000 

10,598,000 

12,298,000 

13,357,000 

12,011,000 

United  Kingdom  and  Afloat— ^  ,  World  Visible  s 

1922  1921  1922  1921 

72,300,000  73,200,000  176,093,000  131,123,000 

74,400,000  78,700,000  175,768,000  135,060.  (09 

68,500,000  77,000,000  166,599,000  127,636,000 

68,700,000  78,400,000  162,889,000  126,403,(00 

65,700,000  81,400,000  157,683,000  125,752,000 

61,800,000  84,600,000  149,307,000  124,635,000 

50,200,000  92.000,000  141.509,000  123,892-000 

  90,900.000    122,677,000 

  91,100,000    119,611,000 

  87,400,000    114,686,000 

  86,900,000    112,679,000 

  81,200,000    107,786,000 

  84,000,000    K9.030.t00 
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FARMERS  NATIONAL  GRAIN  DEALERS 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


but  that  was  not  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  farmers  cannot  suc- 
ceed at  co-operative  grain  mar- 
keting because  these  delegates 
know  that  the  farmers  elevators 
are  fundamentally  sound,  they 
have  succeeded  in  the  past,  and 
that  with  the  elimination  of  a 
few  faults,  they  will  succeed  in 
the  future. 

mr  *  pi-  •  One  of  the 
Must  Eliminatemost  astonish- 

Speculation       ing  facts 
brought  out  at 

this  meeting  was  that  the  bond- 
ing company,  with  which  the  na- 
tional association  has  a  contract 
to  bond  managers  of  farmers 
elevators,  had  been  forced  to  pay 
out  during  the  past  12  months 
$12,000  to  reimburse  farmers 
elevators,  where  the  manager 
had  misappropriated  funds. 

THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  OF 
CASES  OF  THIS  KIND  WERE 
WHERE  THE  MANAGER  HAD 
USED  THE  MONEY  FOR 
SPECULATION  AND  HAD 
LOST  IT.  A  number  of  cases 
were  cited  by  Mr.  Shorthill  of 
where  the  manager  had  made 
speculative  trades  in  his  own 
name  and  when  they  were  suc- 


cessful had  kept  the  profits  for 
himself,  but  when  they  were  un- 
successful had  saddled  the  losses 
unto  the  company. 

These  cases  are  much  like 
murders.  An  extremely  small 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  murderers,  yet  the  few 
outstanding  cases  are  appalling. 
So  it  is  with  the  managers  of 
farmers  elevators  in  such  specu- 
lative deals.  In  order  to  protect 
the  many  reliable,  honest,  effi- 
cient managers  from  securing  a 
bad  reputation  by  these  few  dis- 
honest managers,  the  national 
association,  through  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  grain  exchanges, 
the  National  Farm  Bureau,  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  asked  each 
grain  exchange  where  future 
trading  is  permitted,  to  pass  a 
rule  stating  first,  that  where 
companies  desire  their  manager 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hedg- 
ing market  they  must  so  state 
in  writing,  and  second,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  grain  exchange  with 
which  this  manager  or  other 
officer  of  the  firm  does  business, 
must  be  given  a  copy  of  this 
authorization.  Furthermore,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  notice 


sent  to  the  manager  acknowl- 
edging his  order  for  a  purchase 
or  sale  of  futures,  a  similar  no- 
tice must  be  sent  to  some  other 
executive  officer  of  the  company. 

This  rule  has  been  passed  by 
all  of  the  exchanges  where  fu- 
ture trading  is  permitted.  In 
this  way,  some  other  officer  of 
the  company  is  kept  advised 
about  what  future  trades  the 
manager  has  outstanding  and 
thus  the  manager  is  prevented 
from  saddling  unto  the  farmers 
elevator  company  a  loss  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled.  He  is  also  pre- 
vented from  misappropriating 
the  funds  of  the  farmers  eleva- 
tor company. 

The  National  Association  sug- 
gested that  those  companies  who 
desire  their  manager  to  continue 
to  use  the  hedge  should  by  reso- 
lution take  steps  to  permit  and 
to  conform  to  this  rule.  They 
promise  their  hearty  support  in 
enforcing  the  rule.  A  suggested 
resolution  is  printed  on  another 
page.  Another  recommendation 
strongly  urged  was  that  all  com- 
panies insist  that  their  manager 
be  bonded  through  the  national 
association.  Then  if  he  has  been 
crooked  before,  he  cannot  secure 
a  bond  the  second  time.  This  is 
a  protection  to  the  companies 
and  a  strong  recommendation 
for  honest  managers. 


J 

DELEGATES  FROM  ELEVEN  STATES  AT  FARMERS  ELEVATOR  CONVENTION 

Left  to  right  around  the  table:  John  Miller,  Illinois,  1921  president;  J.  W.  Shorthill,  secretary;  Mr.  Meyer, 
bonds,  Mr.  Geeslin,  Okla.;  A.  F.  Nelson,  Minn.;  Paul  Peeler,  Okla.;  John  Gustafson,  1922  Vice-pres.,  Minn.; 

S.  J.  Cottington,  pres.-elect,  Iowa;  J.  P.  Larson,  la.;  Lawrence  Farlow,  111.;  Harry  Wood,  111.;   Mr. 

Belvin,  bonds;  Mr.  Mansfield,  bonds;  at  other  end  of  table:  Chas.  Eyler  and  A.  L.  Berg,  So.  Dak.;  R.  E.  Law- 
rence and  J.  B.  Brown,  Kans.;  E.  G.  McCollum,  Ind.;  R.  W.  Crowther  and  Mr.  Lammars,  Mo.;  P.  A.  Lee  and 
Earnest  Mares,  No.  Dak.;  Mark  W.  Pickell,  editor;  Martin  Bros.,  bonding  agents;  M.  R.  Myers,  editor-in- 
chief. 
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U.  S.  G.  G. 
Confers  With 
F.  N.  G.  D.  A. 


As  per  their 
request  the 
officers  of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  held 
a  conference 
with  the  delegates  at  which 
Frank  Myers  and  C.  H.  Gustaf- 
son,  secretary  and  president, 
outlined  the  details  of  the  sell- 
ing plan  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers Sales  Company.  This  was 
a  closed  session  as  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  have  not  yet 
made  as  detailed  statement  to 
the  public  as  they  did  to  the  dele- 
gates, and  as  there  was  some 
fear  that  differences  of  opinion 
might  arise  and  the  newspaper 
correspondents  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  might  put 
on  it  a  wrong  construction.  How- 
ever, the  only  differences  of 
opinion  which  arose,  one  which 
has  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time,  was  the  assertion  that  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers  was  not 
built  on  the  farmers  elevators, 
but  rather  through  the  farmers 
elevators  on  the  contact.  In 
other  words,  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
a  farmer  need  not  be  a  stock- 
holder of  a  farmers  elevator, 
rherefore  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  U.  S.  G.  G.  is  built  on  the 
farmers  elevators.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  in- 
clude a  clause  in  their  contract 
that  where  a  member  is  not  a 
stockholder  in  a  community 
where  there  is  a  farmers  eleva- 
tor that  1%  or  more  of  the  value 
>f  grain  he  hauls  to  the  elevator 
company  in  conformity  with  his 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  be 
ieducted  by  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Company  until  this  mem- 
ber but  not  stockholder  is  a 
stockholder  of  the  local  elevator 
company.  This  would  make  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  in  truth  and  in  fact 
founded  on  the  farmers  eleva- 
;ors. 

ajr  njr  The  delegates 
More  Money  j  

*      passed  one 

to  Buy  Surplus  resolution 

n  whichmay 
urain  , 

create  some 

comment.  They 
recommended  that  the  govern- 


ment help  to  rehabilitate  Europe 
by  providing  further  credit  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing surplus  agricultural  products. 


This  followed  an  address  on  the 
subject  by  Carl  Vrooman,  for- 
mer assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture.   The  delegates  recog- 


Photo  of  Grain  Bins,  Cambridge 
Milling    Co.,    Cambridge,  Ohio. 


The  Rigid  Strength 
of  "Ship-Lap"  Blocks 

Preston  Lansing  bin  walls  are  units.  "Ship-lap"  joints 
bind  block  against  block — twisted  steel  re-enforcing  ties  the 
rows  together.  Such  compact  construction  precludes  danger 
of  strain,  holds  back  water  and  air. 

Tile  is  the  lasting  material  for  bins — Preston  Lansing 
superior  blocks  give  you  its  full  durability.  Proof  against  fire, 
water,  frost,  moisture,  vermin.  First  cost  is  only  cost.  Write 
today  for  special  folder  and  ask  about  our  engineering  service. 

J.  M.  Preston  Co. 

Dept.  414,  Lansing,  Mich. 


New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Uhrichsville,  O. 


Factories  at 


Brazil,  Ind. 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 


sins 


file  Grain  Bins 


THE  average  cost 
of  a  "Camp" 
Grain  Elevator  is 
only  one  dollar  a  month. 
Write  today  and  get 
the  free  facts. 
Our  catalog  shows  com- 
plete line  of  Inside  and 
Portable  Elevators; 
best  ways  to  install 
and  illustrations  of  the 
famous  "Camp"  Jack. 

The  Only 
Hydraulic  Jack 
Made 

Sold  as  regular  equipment 
o  r  separately.  Fi  ts\any 
style  or  make  elevator. 
Postal  brings  free  catalog 
and  tells  how  the  "Camp' 
costs  only  $  I  a  month. 
Write  for  prices: 

CAMP  MFG.  CO. 

WASHINGTON. 
ILL. 

Dept.  6 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

PROOKS'  APPLI- 
ANCE,  the  mod- 
ern scientific  inven- 
tion, the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture  will 
be  sent  on  trial.  No 
obnoxious  springs 

or   pads.     Has  Automatic 

Air  Cushions.  Binds  ud 
draws  the  broken  parts  to- 
gether as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  sarres. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  provs  ft. 
Never  on  gale  In  stona. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  Imita- 
tions. Look  for  trade 
mark  signature  of  C.  H 
Brooks  and  his  picture  on 
C.  E.  BROOKS.  Inventor  every  appliance.  None 
other  genuine.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today.  v 

Brooks  Appliance  Co. 
1S1D  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich, 


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


Seed  Corn  Shelter 

Will  not  injure  kernels. 
Saves  time  and  worry. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Special  quantity  prices  to 
elevators.  Circulars.  Price 
40c  each.  Agents  wanted! 
Star  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  14. 
Lima,  Ohio 


nized  the  unsettled  condition  of 
Europe,  and  also  the  debt  which 
Europe  now  owes  this  country 
by  calling  attention  to  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  thus  owed,  but 
they  express  their  belief  that 
such  a  loan  would  not  only  help 
Europe  but  would  also  help  agri- 
culture and  therefore  the  nation 
and  business  in  general. 

Other  resolutions  passed  were 
as  follows: — 

DAN  FORTH  FOR  FEDERAL 

FARM  LOAN  BOARD 

KNOWING  Mr.  H.  W.  Dan- 
forth,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to 
be  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
methods  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  and  its  fullest  development 
and  one  of  the  ablest  bankers 
and  best  business  men  among 
us, 

WE,  THE  FARMERS  NA- 
TIONAL GRAIN  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  in  session  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  May  10th, 
1922,  and  representing  the  best 
interest  of  more  than  500,000 
farmers  who  are  members  of  our 
Local  Companies,  respectfully 
request  the  President  to  appoint 
him  a-  Director  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board.  This  appoint- 
ment we  consider  a  due  recogni- 
tion of  his  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  farmers  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  as  President  of  our  As- 
sociation and  as  President  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

ENDORSE  DEEP 
WATERWAY 

WHEREAS,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Deep  Waterway  will  increase  the 
price  of  grain  and  thereby  en- 
chance  the  buying  powers  of  the 
grain  growers  of  the  middle 
west,  therefore  we  most  vigor- 
ously urge  our  representatives  in 
the  National  Congress  to  use 
every  possible  effort  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  and  perfect 
the  waterway  at  an  early  date. 


COTTINGTON  IS 
PRESIDENT 

S.  J.  Cottington  of  Stanhope, 
Iowa  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  to  succeed  John 
Miller  of  Galva,  Illinois.  John 
Gustafson  of  Windom,  Minn.,, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and 
J.  W.  Shorthill  was  elected  by 
the  board  of  directors  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

It  was  provided  that  in  the  fu- 
ture these  conventions  of  the 
Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers 
Association  should  be  big  dele- 
gated affairs  to  be  held  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  November  each 
year.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
having  26  men  to  represent  12 
states  as  was  the  case  this  year, 
the  hope  is  to  have  2,600  men 
present  at  this  annual  conclave. 

The  Farmers  National  Grain 
Dealers  Association  is  the  only 
farmers  business  organization  in 
the  country  which  has  existed 
for  10  years  and  grown  stronger 
every  year. 

 AC  J   , 

A  RESOLUTION  ON 

HEDGING 

This  question  of  hedging  is  a 
question  over  which  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion.  Many 
Farmers  Elevators  have  a  rule 
in  their  by-laws  reading  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Section  1.  (Speculation.)  No 
director,  officer,  agent  or  em- 
ployee of  this  association  shall 
during  the  period  of  his  term  of 
office  or  employment,  be  permit- 
ted to  deal  or  trade  in  futures  or 
options  in  grain  or  other  com- 
modities or  stocks,  in  his  own 
name  or  in  the  name  of  any  other 
person  or  in  the  name  of  the  as- 
sociation, except  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  hedge  actual  pur- 
chases or  holdings  of  grain  or 
sales  of  stored  grain,  and  then 
only  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors." 

Some  companies  absolutely 
prohibit  hedging  transactions. 
In  the  Central  states  many  man- 
agers condemn  the  hedging 
practice,  and  in  the  Northwest 
the  managers  say  they  do  not 
see  how  the  grain  business  could 
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be  run  without  the  hedging  priv- 
ilege. 

We  state  frankly  that  we  be- 
lieve the  above  rule  should  be  in 
the  by-laws  of  every  elevator 
company,  as  we  know  that  the 
great  majority  of  big  grain  firms 
hedge  every  purchase  or  sale  of 
grain.  They  do  not  speculate 
with  one  bushel.  The  manager 
should  be  given  the  same  privi- 
lege of  protection.  The  National 
Association  as  reported  else- 
where did  not  suggest  a  resolu- 
tion to  conform  to  the  new  rule 
passed  by  the  grain  exchanges, 
(see  discussion  in  report  of  F.  N. 
G.  D.  A.  convention)  but  we 
would  suggest  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"WHEREAS,  our  by-laws  pro- 
vide as  follows:  (Insert  the  by- 
law above  referred  to,  which  may 
be  made  a  resolution  by  the  board 
of  directors  if  it  is  not  a  by-law 
already  in  existence),  and 

WHEREAS,  the  grain  ex- 
changes have  passed  a  rule  re- 
quiring that  their  members  must 
have  written  permission  for 
transactions  in  future  trades 
made  by  managers  of  non-mem- 
ber corporations  (including  fann- 
ers elevators),  and  that  the  grain 
exchange  member  accepting  such 
transaction  shall  send  duplicate 
notification  of  such  transaction  to 
some  officer  other  than  the  one 
giving  the  order,  now  therefore 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we,  the  board 
,    of  directors  of  the  (insert  name 
of    your    company)    of  (insert 
town)   (insert  state)  in  regular 

meeting  on  this    day  of 

  19 —  do  hereby  authorize 

the  manager  of  this  aforesaid 
company  to  make  trades  in  fu- 
tures or  options  in  grain  in  con- 
formity to  the  above  quoted  (by- 
laws or  resolutions),  and  the 
duplicate  notification  shall  be  sent 
by  the  grain  exchange  member  to 
(name  of  officer  or  person).  Be 
it  further, 

RESOLVED,  that  the  manager 
is  authorized  to  send  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  grain  exchange 
members  with  whom  he  trades 
and  to  the  secretary  of  that  ex- 
change. 


MIDLAND,  MICH.— The  Midland  Co-oper- 
ative Elevator  Association  has  been  added 
to  the  Michigan  Elevator  Exchange,  now  the 
biggest  co-operative  grain,  hay  and  bean  mar- 
keting agency  in  Michigan.  In  1921  the  Ex- 
change did  $4,200,000  in  business  for  members. 
The  first  three  months  of  1922  the  business 
amounted  to  $1,344,000.  The  Midland  Ele- 
vator is  the  101st  member. 


WM.  LARSON,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

,  OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 


Insure*  It*  Member*  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost 

J.  C.  LOCKIN.  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


GUARANTEED  milIs 


Our  Guarantee  and  challenge  assures  every 
customer  full  protection.  You  can't  afford  to 
overlook  these  wonderful  quality  tires  at  such 
low  prices.  Brand  new— high  grade — cords, 
guaranteed  8,000  miles  and  adjusted  at  list 
price  on  that  Guarantee. 
TKESE  PRICES  INCLUDE  NEW  PURE  GUM  TUBE  FREE 


REWARD 

To  any  person 
proving  our  tiros  not 
to  bo  strictly  Firsts 


30x3  . 

30  x  31-2 
32  x  3  1-2 
4 
4 


$  8  85 
10.6S 
13.33 

mo 

15.95 


33x4  . 
34  x  4  . 
32x4  1-2 
33x41-2 


517  10 

18.60 
21.45 
22.60 


35x5 


S23.9S 
24.40 
26.20 
,  26.90 


RUSH  ORDERS!  DON'T  DELAY  ^^J^t^J^ 

ting  the  eizes  and  number  of  tires  you  want.  All  tires  shipped 
C  O.D.  Pay  after  you  have  exannw^. 

WILSON  T!RE  CO.,    Dept.  56  6   325  E.  33d  St.  CHICAGO 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


•S21  Occidental  Bid* 
j  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 


Four  Years  the  Best — Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Lire  Stock  Show  la  the  test 
of  hog  producing  power.  Hampshires  hare  won 
the  Grand  Championship  In  this  irst  for  f*of 
years  In  succession— 1918.  1919,  1920,  1911— in 
the  hands  of  areraee  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
!o  make  Hampshires  win. 

Hampshire*  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage  bogs 
— making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Act  ire,  rigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptional!}  large  litters. 
At  the  International  they  hars  shown  almost 
without  exception,  the  heart  est  spring  slga  sf 
any  breed,  carrying  always — the  hearj.  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  In- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  In  you 
neighborhood,  address 


American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass  n. 


E.  C.  STONE,  SECRETARY.  DEPT.  4 


PEORIA,  ILL. 
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|  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of  a  radio  set  to  get,  or  have  ques-  § 
|  tions  to  ask,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  answered  by  our  expert.  | 
I  If  you  have  a  set  now,  we  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  about  it.  Ad-:  1 
|  dress  Radio  Department. 
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We  have  a  limited  number  of  re- 
ceiving sets  as  pictured  for  immediate 
delivery.  Primary  and  Tickler  for  fine 
tuning,  Grid  Condenser,  Rheostat  and 
Tube  socket  in  handsome  cabinet. 
Simple  to  operate.  Price,  $30.00. 
Vacuum  tube,  phones,  A  and  B 
batteries,  complete  aerial  and  double 
throw  switch  $45.00  extra. 

You  should  belong  to  this  Associa- 
tion if  you  are  at  all  interested  in 
Radio.  Answer  the  questions  below 
and  mail  in  immediately  for  full  par- 
ticulars. The  membership  is  not  lim- 
ited, but  first  come,  first  served. 

How  far  are  you  from  the  sta- 
tion you  want  to  hear? 


Do  you  want  to  learn  all  about 
Radio? 

Do  you  know  anything  about 
electricity  or  have  you  had  expe- 
rience with  radio? 

Do  you  have  a  good  place  to  put 
up  an  aerial? 

Do  you  have  a  farm  lighting 
plant  or  have  you  electric  current 
in  the  house? 

If  so  is  it  direct  or  alternating 
current  ? 


What  voltage? 


What  is  your  age? 


Name 


Address 


American  Cooperative  Radio 
Association 

650  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago  111. 

iiMimiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiim 


T.  K.  Illinois,  says: 

I  would  like  to  get  a  transmitting 
set  and  a  receiving  set  so  I  can  send 
and  receive  a  distance  of  500  miles. 
Can  I  use  my  automobile  storage  bat- 
tery which  is  a  12  volt  six  cell  bat- 
tery, if  I  run  wires  to  the  garage  and 
connect  when  I  use  the  set?  Would 
it  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  parts  and 
assemble  them  than  getting  one 
ready  to  set  up? 

Ans. 

Transmitting  the  voice  over  a  dis- 
tance of  500  miles  requires  very  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  a  thoroughly 
experienced  operator.  Some  of  the 
largest  stations  have  difficulty  in 
sending  this  distance  under  all  con- 
ditions. If  you  want  to  send  mes- 
sages, would  advise  you  to  buy  or 
borrow  a  code  practice  set  and  when 
proficient  you  can  get  a  government 
license  that  will  entitle  you  to  trans- 
mit messages  on  the  amateur  wave 
lengths.  You  could  use  the  12  volt 
battery  by  only  using  3  cells  at  a 
time  as  the  vacuum  tubes  will  not 
stand  more  than  6  volts  on  the  fila- 
ment. This  battery  should  be  close 
to  the  set  and  much  better  results 
will  be  obtained  by  using  a  regular 
6  volt  Radio  battery  made  for  the 
purpose  and  used  for  nothing  else. 
Most  automobile  batteries  are  noisy. 
By  studying  a  little  you  can  assem- 
ble your  own  set  at  a  considerable 
saving  over  the  cost  of  a  ready  made 
outfit.  This  would  be  a  good  experi- 
ence and  would  teach  you  many  things 
you  might  not  find  out  in  any  other 
way. 

A.  L.  Minnesota,  says: 

Allow  me  to  take  advantage  of  your 
radio  page  and  ask  for  some  advice. 
Would  a  radiophone  be  a  success  if 
used  in  our  park  for  open  air  con- 
certs? Is  there  any  certain  kind 
that  would  be  better  for  open  air 
concerts  ?  Would  it  be  alright  to  run 
our  aerial  between  two  grain  eleva- 
tors 250  feet  apart? 

Ans. 

A  loud  speaking  device  using  what 
are  known  as  power  amplifying  tubes 
is  necessary  for  open  air  work.  This 
kind  of  loud  speaker  with  a  good  re- 
generative receiving  set  having  two 
or  more  stages  of  amplification  should 
give  good  results.  For  receiving 
music  broadcasted  on  360  meters 
your  aerial  should  not  be  longer  than 


150  feet  when  measured  from  insula- 
tor at  far  end  clear  down  to  the  set. 
A  single  wire  stretched  between  the 
elevators  with  an  insulator  inserted 
at  the  proper  place,  to  give  you  this 
length  should  work  alright  if  it  runs 
at  right  angles  to  electric  light  wires 
or  is  some  distance  from  them. 

H.  L.,  Nebraska,  asks: 

I  live  125  miles  from  Omaha.  How 
much  will  a  set  cost  that  will  enable 
me  to  get  the  market  reports.  What 
kind  of  a  wet  battery  should  I  use? 

Ans. 

A  good  regenerative  tuner  with  de- 
tector, and  two  stages  of  amplifica- 
tion with  batteries,  headphones  and 
aerial  will  cost  from  $150  to  $300  ac- 
cording to  quality  of  the  different 
units.  It  is  well  to  buy  as  good  an 
outfit  as  you  can  afford.  Headphones 
for  instance  retail  all  the  way  from 
$5  to  $15,  and  the  higher  priced  ones 
are  well  worth  the  difference  in  cost. 
It  does  not  pay  to  skimp  on  a  battery. 
For  a  three  tube  outfit  we  recommend 
a  120  ampere  hour  battery  for  light- 
ing the  filaments.  For  a  permanent 
installation  where  a  home  charging 
outfit  can  be  used  we  believe  that  3 
cells  like  those  used  for  farm  light- 
ing plants  are  hard  to  beat. 


KNOCKER  OR  BOOSTER? 

If  you're  certain  the  Manager  with 
you 

Is  working  for  nothing  but  pelf; 
If  you've  seen  all  along  how  he's  done 
the  job  wrong 
And  can  handle  it  better  yourself; 
If  you  know  that  against  all  tempta- 
tion 

You'd  stand  out  firm  as  a  rock, 
Where  sometimes  he  slips  and  occa- 
sionally trips, 

And  falls  by  the  wayside  

THEN  KNOCK! 

BUT— 

If  you  think  he  is  trying  his  darndest 

To  do  what  he's  given  to  do, 
Though  sometimes  his  plans,  like  the 
average  man's 
Are   side-tracked  and  do  not  go 
through; 

If  duties  and  troubles  surround  him 

Till  it  seems  that  the  devil  is  loosed, 
And  still  he  does  his  best,  without  let- 
down or  rest, 

And  still  keeps  on  trying  

THEN  BOOST! 

— The  Passing  Show. 
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The  Co-operative  Plan  of  Grain  Marketing? 


In  presenting  these,  my  views  on 
Co-operative  Marketing,  as  one 
farmer  to  another,  do  not  take  me  to 
mean  that  I  am  trying  to  find  fault  at 
every  turn.  I  am  not.  I  am  seeking 
with  all  my  heart  to  show  you  our 
great  need.    It  is  still, 

Cooperate  and  Cooperation 
Come,  let  us  as  Isaiah  says  in  his  min- 
istry to  the  Jews,  "Let  us  reason  to- 
gether." This  wheat  is  now  to  be  sold 
and  your  local  cooperative  elevator 
has  taken,  in  its  turn,  stock  in  a 
farmers  cooperative  commission  com- 
pany. The  intention  of  this  second 
step  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  first, 
and  that  is,  that  our  present  objective 
is  a  terminal  market  by  which  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  sell  direct  to  the 
sxport  trade  or  mills. 

We  have  already  established  our 
local  market  and  our  need  and  de- 
sire is  that  we  find  an  outlet.  This 
we  have  already  accomplished  in  the 
establishment  of  a  central  market  at 
Hutchinson,  Kansas  under  the  name 
of  The  Farmers  Cooperative  Commis- 
sion Company  and  our  expectation  be- 
yond the  Hutchinson  market  for  the 
coming  season  is  to  take  the  third  step 
and  open  a  terminal  market  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Now,  my  friends,  let  us  go  back 
and  succeed  at  the  Hutchinson  mar- 
ket, step  by  step.  It  leads  to  success. 

We,  the  farmers  of  America,  have 
said  in  our  hearts  that  we  the  pro- 
ducers must  in  some  way  or  other 
agree  among  ourselves  and  cooperate 
in  this  matter  of  market  building  to 
the  end  that  all  of  this  wheat  gath- 
ered in  cooperative  hands  back  in  the 
locals,  one  in  each  community,  must 
continue  in  cooperative  hands 
throughout  its  entire  course  to  the 
export  buyer  or  mills. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  it  requires 
that  every  board  of  directors  en- 
trusted with  the  care  and  trust  of  the 
business  of  their  local  organization 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  said  local 
(be  careful  here,  this  is  a  dangerous 
spot) — it  becomes  each  member  of 
every  board  of  directors  to  recognize 
the  loyalty  of  the  stockholders  of  his 
own  local,  by  which  this  wheat  had 
been  gathered  into  cooperative  hands. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  Mr.  Shorthill 
says,  there  must  be  continued  loyalty. 
If  this  wheat  is  sold  to  any  one  other 
than  a  cooperative  market  that  we 
as  a  cooperative  people  have  under- 
taken to  build,  we  have  failed  and  not 
only  have  we  as  a  board  betrayed  the 


By  Thos.  Bragg,  Pres.  Dodge  City 
(Kans.)  Co-operative  Exchange 
(Concluded) 

loyalty  of  our  stockholders  who  in- 
trusted us  with  the  care  of  the  inter- 
est of  their  business,  but  we  have  un- 
done and  thrown  to  the  wind  all  that 
had  been  accomplished  by  them.  Don't 
get  impatient  with  me,  but  I  must  say 
plainly  that  too  many  of  our  board  of 
directors  take  lightly  the  responsi- 
bilities the  stockholders  have  asked 
that  they  as  directors  assume. 

There  are  other  duties  to  perform 
beside  those  of  arranging  by  whatever 
plan  you  may  have  for  sufficient 
finance.  Let  me  speak  more  directly 
to  the  board  of  directors  concerning 
still  another  duty  they  owe  their  fel- 
low stockholders. 

I  refer  now  to  the  attitude  your 
manager  holds  toward  the  market 
which  you  as  members  and  stockhold- 
ers of  the  cooperative  movement  are 
building.  Your  fundamental  need  to 
insure  the  success  of  your  grain  mar- 
keting plan,  is  loyalty  and  market- 
building  as  the  only  alternative  you 
have  in  this  great  Question. 

Ask  yourself  one  question,  "Am  I 
hindering  or  am  I  helping  to  build  the 
Hutchinson  Farmers  Cooperative 
Commission  Co.  when  I  sell  or  con- 
sign the  grain  from  the  elevator  over 
which  I  am  entrusted  with  its  care 
to  some  other  market?" 

Let  me  make  this  a  little  more 
plain.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  elected 
as  president  of  our  Dodge  City  board 
of  directors  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Four 
other  men  were  placed  upon  the  board 
with  me  at  the  same  time,  and  three 
of  them  are  still  on  the  board  with 
me.  The  one  felt  he  had  his  hands  too 
full  with  his  own  needs  to  continue, 
so  his  resignation  was  accepted  and 
another  man  put  in  his  place,  and  we 
and  our  company  and  our  manager, 
Joe  Hall,  do  agree.  This  same  ques- 
tion came  up  with  us  in  our  board, 
between  us  and  our  manager  and, Joe 
answered  us  in  about  the  same  way 
as  other  managers  do,  viz.;  that  he 
felt  it  was  his  first  duty  to  show  his 
stockholders  that  he  could  make  them 
some  money.  A  very  good  answer  in- 
deed under  ordinary  circumstances. 
But  the  very  need,  and  also  our  duty 
to  our  stockholders  compels  that  our 
first  and  greatest  need  above  even  the 
making  of  money  is  that  we  see 
wherein  the  responsibility  has  been 
placed  upon  us  that  we  continue  this 
cooperative  grain  in  cooperative 
hands,  that  the  same  degree  of  loy- 
alty will  be  expected  of  us  as  direc- 


tors from  the  central  market  that  we 
should  be  endeavoring  to  build  just  as 
do  we  and  the  manager  expect  of  the 
stockholders  of  our  local  organization. 

Let  us  see  this  from  still  another 
angle.  Our  manager,  whoever  he  may 
be,  has  cast  his  lot  with  us  knowing 
that  we  are  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion and  that  our  need  above  every 
other  consideration  is  loyalty  in  the 
matter  of  market  building. 

I  ask  you,  has  this  manager  the 
right  to  stand  against  and  oppose  the 
very  purpose  and  strength  of  our  in- 
stitution? 

If  he  will  not  agree  to  help  us  in 
our  plan  of  market  building,  there  re- 
mains only  the  one  thing  for  such  a 
board  to  do.  He,  the  unwilling  man- 
ager, is  defeating  the  aim  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Grain  Market- 
ing plan,  and  this  can  not  be  allowed 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Science  Discovers 
Greatest  Lice  Killer 

Changes  Old  Methods.    No  Dusting 
or  Spraying.    Birds  Delouse  Them- 
selves.   Gives  Lasting  Relief. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize 
all  the  methods  accepted  up  to  now  for  keep- 
ing poultry  free  from  lice  and  mites.  This 
wonderful  lice  killer  keeps  the  birds  almost 
lice  free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing  any 
work.  It  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  %  surest  and 
best  method  ever' discovered. 


Hick's  Lice  Kill,  which  is  the  name  of 
this  sensational  lice  killer,  is  added  to  the 
drinking  water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the 
system  of  the  bird  comes  out  through  the 
pores  and  every  louse  or  mite  dies  or  leave9 
the  body.  It  does  not  injure  the  hatchability 
or  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat;  is  harmless 
to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumage. 
A  few  days  treatment  at  the  start  and  then 
a  little  in  the  drinking  water  each  month. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Hick's  Lice 
Kill  will  kill  every  louse  or  mite,  that  he  is 
making  a  special  guaranteed  offer  of  two 
regular  full  sized,  double  strength,  $1.00  bot- 
tles and  a  regular  $1.00  package  of  Hick's 
Egg-Lay  Tablets  all  for  $1.00.  Use  one  bot- 
tle yourself  and  sell  the  other  at  one  dollar, 
thus  getting  your  own  free.  Send  $1.00  today 
(currency,  money  order,  check,  etc.)  to  Chas. 
M.  Hick  &  Co.,  Dept.  515,  1018  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  If  you  prefer,  send  no 
money,  just  your  name  and  address,  and  pav 
postman  $1.00  and  postage  on  delivery,  if 
after  two  weeks  trial  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 
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Some  Delightful  New 
Recipes 

Every  housewife  is  interested  in  good 
cooking  and  anxious  to  try  new  re- 
cipes. Send  in  your  favorite  recipe  for 
publication  in  this  department  so  that 
some  other  housewife  can  try  it.  Sign 
your  name  and  address  so  that  we 
may  give  you  proper  credit. — Home 
Editor. 

Abbreviations 

c. — Cup  lb. — Pound 

T. — Tablespoon  pt. — pint 

t. — Teaspoon  qt. — Quart 


Cream  of  Spinach  Soup 

Wash  1  lb.  of  spinach,  put  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  little  water  and  cook  until  tender. 
Then  press  through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  1 
ounce  of  butter  and  1  ounce  of  flour  in  a 
saucepan,  add  the  spinach,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste  and  1  Qt.  of  well  flavored  soup  stock. 
Let  the  soup  come  nearly  to  a  boil,  then  re- 
move from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  yolks  of  2 
eggs,  well  beaten  up  with  a  little  lemon 
juice.    Serve  with  croutons. 


Spinach  on  Toast 
Boil  some  fresh  spinach  in  a  little  salted 
water,  until  quite  tender,  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  also  2  T.  of  thick  cream. 
Toast  as  many  slices  of  bread  as  you  need 
and  put  the  spinach  on  very  thickly.  Decorate 
with  cubes  of  boiled  beets. 


Spinach  and  Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 
Boil,  mash  and  season  sweet  potatoes  with 
salt,  butter  and  cream.  Add  the  whites  of  2 
eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  of  potato  used 
and  cream  the  mixture  well  and  add  1  cup  of 
stewed  spinach  to  every  2  cups  of  sweet  po- 
tato. Make  into  croquettes,  crumbs  and  fry 
until  brown  in  a  wire  basket. 


Spinach,  Green  Peas  and  Bacon 
Wash  1  qt.  of  fresh  spinach  and  drain  well. 
Then  shell  1  pt.  of  green  peas  and  boil  with 
the  Bpinach,  also  5  thin  slices  of  bacon,  until 
very  tender.  Season  with  a  little  salt,  pepper 
and  butter.  Very  delicious  served  on  slices 
of  crisp  toast. 


Dandelion  Salad 

The  leaves  must  be  small  to  be  tender.  Cut 
the  root  off  and  wash  the  leaves  with  care, 
then  drain,  dress  with  salt,  pepper  and  vin- 
egar and  toss  %  cup  of  crisp  small  pieces  of 
fried  bacon  over  the  salad,  or  if  desired  use 
a  regular  French  dressing.  A  slice  or  two  of 
minced  onion  may  be  used  with  the  dande- 
lions. 


Dandelion  and  Beef  Fritters 
Cut  cold  roast  beef  into  fine  shreds.  Make 
a  batter  of  1  egg  well  beaten,  1  cup  of  water 
or  soup  stock,  1  t.  butter,  flour  enough  to 
make  a  batter  of  ordinary  thickness.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  the  shredded  beef 
and  one-third  as  much  of  boiled  dandelions. 
Drop  by  small  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat.  Fry 
brown,  serve  with  a  slice  of  lemon  or  some 
crisp  lettuce. 


Dandelion  Nests 

Butter  a  baking  dish  and  fill  it  %  full  of 
cold  rice,  which  should  be  seasoned  with  salt 
and  butter  when  boiled.  Make  as  many  de- 
pressions in  the  rice,  as  there  are  persons  to 
be  served.  Break  an  egg  into  each  depression, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  strew  with  pieces  of 
butter.  Bake  until  the  eggs  are  set.  Serve 
hot,  with  little  balls  of  stewed  dandelions 
rolled  in  hot  fried  bread  crumbs. 


Rhubarb  Shortcake 

Cook  2  cups  rhubarb,  cut  small,  with  a 
scant  cup  of-  sugar  in  a  double  boiler  until 
rhubarb  is  tender  and  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add 
the  juice  and  chopped  rind  of  one  lemon. 
Make  a  shortcake  by  any  favorite  recipe  but 
cut  and  bake  it  like  biscuit.  When  done,  break 
open,  butter  them  and  arrange  on  a  hot  dish. 
Put  the  rhubarb  in  between  and  when  serving 
pour  the  juice  over  them. 


Cocoanut  Rhubarb  Delight 

1  lb.  of  rhubarb,  1  cup  of  whipped  cream, 
1  cup  of  shredded  cocoanut,  2  oranges,  % 
cup  of  water,  ^4  cup  of  sugar.  Peel  or- 
anges, divide  into  sections,  then  cut  rhu- 
barb into  inch  lengths.  Put  the  sugar  and 
water  into  a  saucepan,  boil  2  minutes,  then 
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|  TUNE  is  the  month  for  Brides,  | 
|  J  Bridal  Showers  and  An- 1 
1  nouncement  Parties.  We  can  § 
|  furnish  all  kinds  of  new  and  de-  | 
|  lightful  ideas  for  the  bride  and  | 
|  her  wedding,  original  bridal  1 
|  showers  and  engagement  an-  | 
1  nouncement  parties,  including  § 
|  decorating  suggestions  and  novel  | 
1  games,  for  these  affairs. 
I  //  you  desire  any  of  these,  \ 
|  send  10c  in  stamps  or  coin  and  | 
I  a  large  self-addressed  stamped  i 
I  envelope  to  the  Home  Editor,  | 
1  American  Cooperative  Jour-  | 
I  nad,  C08  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi-  | 
1  cago,  III.  If  you  haven't  a  large  § 
I  envelope  try  to  obtain  one  from  | 
1  your  postmaster. 

,i  Illllllllll  Mill  Illllllllll  II  Mil  MiiinuMlliliniiiiliii, 
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add  oranges  and  rhubarb  and  stew  until 
tender.  Remove  fruit,  then  boil  the  juice 
down,  quite  thick.  Place  fruit,  some  juice 
and  cocoanut  in  layers  in  a  glass  dish,  until 
all  are  finished.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
and  sweetened  »n  the  t»p. 


Rhubarb  Tapicca 

Soak  a  scant  %  cup  »f  pearl  tapioca  in 
cold  water  over  night.  Beat  3  eggs  in  a  large 
bowl,  then  add  S  T.  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
the  tapioca  and  en«ugh  milk  to  fill  6  custard 
cups.  About  one  *t.  »f  milk.  Sprinkle  nut- 
meg on  top  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  in  a  pan 
filled  with  water.  When  servintr,  completely 
cover  with  the  sweetened  stewed  rhubarb,  and 
decorate  with  a  little  whipped  cream. 


Rhubarb  Puffs 

1  cup  of  finely  chopped  rhubarb,  1  cup  of 
sugar,  2  T.  of  butter,  1  t.  of  baking  powder, 
%  cup  milk,  2  eggs,  sufficient  flour  to  make 
a  thick  batter.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar, 
add  the  well  beaten  eggs,  the  milk,  flour,  rhu- 
barb and  baking  powder.  Half  fill  well 
greased  cups  and  steam  half  an  hour. 

Sauce:  Cream  together  %  cup  each  of  but- 
ter and  powdered  sugar,  then  add  by  degrees, 
1  beaten  egg,  beating  until  perfectly  Bmooth. 
The  last  thing  before  serving  stir  in  3  T.  of 
boiling  water. 


Rhubarb  Dessert 

2  lbs.  of  rhubarb,  1  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
strained  orange  juice,  1  T.  powdered  gelatine, 
1  piece  of  orange  peel,  1  cup  whipped  cream, 
flavored  and  sweetened  to  suit  taste  and  a 
number  of  individual  pastry  shells.  Cut  the 
rhubarb  into  inch  pieces.  Place  in  a  baking 
dish  in  layers,  sprinkling  sugar  between  the 
layers.  Add  2  T.  «f  water,  1  T.  of  butter  and 
a  few  thin  strips  of  orange  peel.  Place  in  a 
moderate  oven,  cover  and  bake  for  one  hour. 
Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  orange  juice,  and 
when  the  rhubarb  is  cooked,  remove  it  from 
the  oven  and  add  this  mixture  to  it.  Let  it 
get  cold.  When  ready  to  serve,  fill  the  pastry 
shells  with  the  rhubarb  mixture,  heap  with 
whipped  cream  and  decorate  with  crystallized 
orange  peel. 


Rhubarb  Pudding 

Chop  the  rhubarb  fine,  put  it  in  a  pudding 
dish,  and  sprinkle  sugar  over  it.  Make  a  bat- 
ter of  1  cup  of  sour  milk,  2  eggs,  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  %  t.  of  soda  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  batter  about  as  thick 
as  for  cake.  Spread  it  over  the  rhubarb  and 
bake  until  done.  Turn  out  on  a  plate  upside 
down,  so  rhubarb  will  be  on  top.  Serve  with 
sugar  and  cream. 


Rhubarb  Fancy 

Mash  %  lb.  of  figs,  or  use  dates  or  raisins, 
or  a  mixture  of  all.  Cover  with  boiling  water 
and  cook  until  water  is  nearly  absorbed.  Cut 
1  lb.  of  rhubarb  in  inch  pieces,  put  a  layer 
in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
then  put  a  layer  of  cooked  dried  fruit,  and 
repeat  until  all  is  used.  Add  %  cup  of  hot 
water  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  the  rhu- 
barb is  soft.    Serve  old  with  whipped  cream. 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


A  NEAT  AND  PRACTICAL  "APRON 
FROCK" 

4003.    It  will  take  but  a  few  moments  to 

just   this    trim   and   comfortable  garment. 

le  could  make  it  of  figured  percale  with  a 

iish  of  rick  rack — or  feather  edge — braid. 

le  closing  is  at  the  side  under  the  facing, 
black  sateen  with  cretonne  for  trimming, 
in  crepe  in  a  pretty  shade  of  wellow  with 

nds  of  white,  it  makes  a  smart  "tea"  frock. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :■'  Small,  34-36 ; 

edium,   38-46;   Large,   42-44  ;   Extra  Large, 


46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  Medium  size 
requires  4*4  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  about  2%  yards. 


A  PRETTY  FROCK  FOR  MOTHER'S  GIRL 

3997.  White  organdy,  voile,  crepe  or  bat- 
iste is  attractive  for  this  model.  The  tunic 
portions  may  be  omitted.  Lace,  banding,  lat- 
tice work  and  embroidery  are  good  for  trim- 
ming. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  A  10-year  size  requires  5J/4  yards  of 
32-inch  material. 


A  PRETTY  SUMMER  FROCK 

3989.  Here  is  a  model  especially  attractive 
for  slender,  youthful  figures.  The  new  Swiss 
organdies,  voiles  and  tissues  are  smart  and 
suitable  for  this  design.  It  is  nice  too  for 
embroidered  crepe  and  pongee. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes :  16,  18  and 
20  years.  A  16-year  size  requires  5  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at 
the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


A  POPULAR,  COMFORTABLE  DRESS 
STYLE  FOR  THE  GROWING  GIRL 

3753.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes :  12,  14 
and  16  years.  A  14-year  Size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  dress  and 
2*4  yards  of  32-inch  material  for  the  guimpe. 

Figured  gabardine  is  here  combined  with 
crepe  de  chine.  Satin  and  serge,  tricolette 
and  organdy,  silk  and  twill  may  be  combined 
for  this  design. 


Patterns  12c  each.    Catalog  15c.   Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 

iimiiHiiimtiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiin  iiiiimi  iimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  niiliiiiiiimuiiiiiiiinillilil  iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiini!iiuiunniniiin| 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  of  = 

these  patterni  allow  tor  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  ; 

making  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.     We  = 

csmalso  furnish  an  up-to-date  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  containing  over  § 

500  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  con-  | 

rise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle   (illustrating  30  ot  tae  = 

various,  simple  stitckes)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.     Ad-  = 

«ress  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  American  Co-operativ*  = 

JouaieAL,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.                               .                         .  1 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  = 

It  it  a  good  »lan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  = 

before  writing  your,  pattern  order.    Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put_ your^ °*me  on  the  | 

inside  we  cam  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.    DO  NOT  FORGET  TO  WKIT-Ji  bizili  = 

DESIRED  | 


A  VERY  POPULAR  "COMBINATION" 

3978-3993-3986.  Cape  suits  are  much  in 
vogue  this  season  in  cloth,  linen,  silk  and 
also  in  pongee  and  gingham.  In  this  illustra- 
tion we  have  a  smart  blouse  style,  pattern 
3978,  a  new  and  practical  skirt,  pattern  3986, 
and  a  very  pleasing  youthful  cape,  pattern 
3993.  "Kiltie"  plaid  suiting  was  used  for  cape 
and  skirt,  and  Canton  crepe  for  the  blouse. 

The  blouse  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
2%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  Cape  is 
cut  in  4  sizes :  14  and  16  years  for  misses, 
and  Medium  (38-40  bust)  ;  Large  (42-44  bust) 
for  ladies.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  25,  27, 
29,  31,  33  and  35  inches  waist  measure.  Cape 
and  skirt  will  require  6  yards  of  40-inch  ma- 
terial for  a  Medium  size.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  foot  with  plaits  extended  is  about 
2  yards. 

THREE   separate  patterns. 


A  NEW  VERSION  OF  A  POPULAR 
GARMENT 

4005.  Every  woman's  wardrobe  should 
boast  of  one  or  more  slips  such  as  this  design 
portrays.  Satin,  silk,  crepe,  crepe  de  chine, 
and  linen  are  very  appropriate  for  this  style. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  34-36 ; 
Medium,  38-40 ;  Large,  42-44 ;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  Medium  size 
requires  5%  yards  of  27-inch  material.  For 
flouncing  as  illustrated  2%  yards  15  inches 
wide  will  be  required. 


A  POPULAR  UNDERGARMENT 

3715.  It  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  34-36; 
Medium,  38-40 ;  Large,  42-44 ;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust'  measure.  A  Medium  size 
will  require  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Lace,  embroidery,  edging  or  hemstitching 
will  make  a  pretty  finish. 


A  POPULAR  PLAY  GARMENT 

3693.  It  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  A  4-year  size  requires  2 'A  yards  of 
27 -inch  material. 

Seersucker,  gingham,  drill,  poplin,  repp, 
linen,  percale,  kindergarten  cloth,  gabardine 
and  serge  may  be  used  for  this  style. 
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A  SERVICEABLE,  POPULAR  STYLE 

3653.  It  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  A  4-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  27- 
inch  material. 

Gingham  with  linen  or  organdy,  chambrey 
and  percale  combined,  pongee,  repp,  poplin 
and  crash  are  good  for  this  model.  The  sleeve 
may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow  length. 


TO  LAY  OUT  A  BASEBALL 
DIAMOND 

By  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt 

Pick  a  level  field,  preferably  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  square. 
Mark  off  a  diamond  measuring 
ninety  feet  along  each  side.  If 
feasible,  let  the  sides  run  oblique  to 
the  outer  boundaries  of  the  feet.  Get 
a  five-sided  home  plate,  made  prop- 
erly of  whitened  rubber,  and  plant  it 
so  that  two  of  its  sides  will  extend 
twelve  inches  along  the  lines  of  the 
diamond  from  the  angle.  Opposite  the 
point  run  a  line  seventeen  inches  long 
and  connected  with  the  ends  of  the 
twelve-inch  sides  by  lines  eight  and 
a  half  inches  long.  On  both  sides  of 
the  home  plate,  place  the  batters' 
boxes,  six  inches  away  from  it.  They 
must  measure  six  feet  one  way  by 
four  the  other,  with  the  longer  side 
facing  the  home  plate.  Immediately 
behind  the  home  plate,  provide  the 
catcher's  place  on  a  gradually  sloping 
mound  not  more  than  fifteen  inches 
higher  and  within  a  triangle  made  by 
extending  the  sides  of  the  diamond 
and  connecting  them  by  a  line  ten 
feet  from  the  point  of  the  plate. 

Now  draw  a  coacher's  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  side  of  the  diamond,  fif- 
teen feet  from  first  base  measuring 
along  the  line  from  the  home  plate 
to  first  base.  Draw  another  at  right 
angles  to  this  and  parallel  to  the  side 
of  the  diamond  and  extending  out  a 
little  beyond  the  base.  At  third  base, 
provide  a  similar  coacher's  line.  Fin- 
ally, mark  foul  lines  on  the  fence — 
that  is,  unless  you  prefer  to  use  foul 
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Picnic  Games! 

PICNIC  days  will  soon  be  \ 

here.    If  you  are  inter-  \ 

ested  in  outdoor  games  \ 

\    and  contests  for  picnics  send  \ 

\    10c  in  stamps  or  coin  and  \ 

|    a   large    self   addressed  j 

|    stamped    envelope     to    the  i 

\   Home  Editor,  American  Co-  I 

|   operative  Journal,  608  S.  \ 

\    Dearborn  St.,   Chicago,  III.  I 

I    //  you  haven't  a  large  en-  I 

I  velope  try  to  obtain  one  \ 
I    from  your  postmaster. 

<  iniiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  i  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiir 


flags — and  there  you  are,  gentlemen, 
with  a  diamond  worthy  of  the  game 
and  of  yourselves. 

But  others,  too,  are  there — or  will 
be — and  it  remains  to  control  the 
spectators.  Give  them  a  simple  bench 
two  hundred  feet  long,  parallel  to  the 
base  and  foul  lines  and  at  least  thirty 
feet  away,  on  each  side  of  the  dia- 
mond, starting  near  the  backstop  and 
ending  in  the  outfield.  Or  perhaps 
you  can  afford  a  grandstand.  If  so, 
have  a  space  of  at  least  thirty  feet 
between  it  and  the  home  plate. 


coachebs  line 
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-  COACUERS  LINE 

bA5EbALL  DIAMOND  Va 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
I  MADI50N  AVE 
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QUEEN  OF  THE  GARDEN 

By  Sarah  F.  Dusinbury 

O,  the  fragrant  beautiful  roses! 

God's  loveliest  flowers  of  June — 
A  hymn  should  be  writ  to  their  splen- 
dors 

And  sung  to  a  heavenly  tune. 

'Tis  only  the  skill  of  the  Master, 
In  His  love  His  children  to  please, 

Could  fashion  and  color  and  perfume 
Such  glorious  flowers  as  these. 

And  'tis  only  this  Great  Magician 

The  wonderful  mystery  knows 
How,  with  earth  and  with  rain  and 
with  sun, 
He  creates  the  magnificent  rose. 

— Cornell  Countryman. 

 AC  J  

DIFFERENT  WAYS 
"Oh,"  giggled  the  frivolous  damsel 
to  her  beau,  "you  just  ought  to  see 
my  arms.  Mamma  told  me  not  to  go< 
bathing  so  much,  but  I  just  would, 
and  I  got  tanned  away  above  the 
elbows." 

"That's  nothin',"  put  in  her  small 
brother,  who  was  sitting  gingerly  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  "Mamma  told 
me  not  to  go  bathing,  too,  but  I  didn't 
get  tanned  on  the  arms." 

And  the  small  boy  received  the 
usual  bedtime  hint. — Judge. 

 AC  J  

Puzzle 

What  has  eight  legs,  three  heads 
and  one  tail?  Answer  will  appear  in 
July  Journal. 


One  really  can't  go  far  wrong  in  marking  out  a  baseball  diamond  when  a  clear  diagram  like 
the  one  above  is  available.    The  measurements  and  directions  for  marking  are  all  given.  All 
one  needs  is  a  field,  a  tape,  and  an  interest  in  the  national  game. 


"Ready  for  a  Strike" 
Bill  Junior  of  Newton,  Kansas,  wants  his  own 
way  or  he  won't  play. 
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Why  Some  Farmers  Elevators  Have  Failed 


As  was  expected,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  failures  among  Farmers 
Elevators  this  year,  in  fact  far  more 
than  failed  all  during  last  year.  This 
need  occasion  no  surprise,  in  fact  the 
farmers  and  the  managers  are  to  be 
congratulated  that  they  have  hung  on 
through  the  most  drastic  decline  in 
values  ever  witnessed  in  American 
business. 

Farmers  Elevators  are  not  the  only 
firms  that  have  been  failing,  the  to- 
tal failures  in  business  during  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  being 
7,111  compared  to  only  4,933  last  year. 
The  failures  this  year  have  been 
heavier  than  in  any  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  business. 

What  is  the  cause  of  those  failures 
among  farmers  elevators?  Cannot 
farmers  succeed  in  business?  Is  it 
because  they  cannot  meet  competi- 
tion? The  cowards  will  throw  up 
their  hands  and  quit,  but  the  wise 
men  will  look  at  the  cause,  take  steps 
to  wipe  it  out,  and  succeed  through 
depression  as  well  as  when  prices 
are  going  higher  all  the  time. 

We  have  listed  a  number  of  the 
weak  spots  in  some  of  the  elevators, 
and  ask  you  to  study  them  in  the 
same  spirit  that  they  are  written, 
namely,  to  make  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators more  efficient. 

1.  Probably  the  biggest  reason  for 
the  failure  of  some  companies  is  that 
they  were  never  financed  properly. 
They  sold  a  very  few  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  stock,  spent  it  all  on  build- 
ings, started  off  in  debt,  and  as  divi- 
dends were  made  they  were  paid  out 
to  the  stockholders.  In  the  north- 
west the  companies  could  not  borrow 
money  from  their  local  banks,  so  were 
financed  by  commission  firms  and 
were  compelled  to  ship  all  of  their 
grain  to  these  firms. 

Let  us  lay  down  as  a  basic  prin- 
ciple that  no  Farmers  Elevators  should 
be  started  until  the  farmers  of  the 
community  want  it  enough  to  put  the 
money  into  it  that  it  may  start  off 
without  a  mortgage  weight  hanging 
around  its  neck.  Let  us  lay  down 
as  the  second  principle  that  no 
Farmers  Elevator  should  pay  out  one 
red  cent  of  dividends  until  a  cash  re- 
serve equal  to  at  least  half  of  the 
capital  stock  has  been  built  up. 

2.  A  second  reason  for  failure  is 
the  careless  confidence  placed  by  the 
stockholders  in  the  board  of  directors. 
Altogether  too  many  times  the  direc- 
tor is  chosen  because  he  is  of  a  cer- 


tain nationality  or  a  certain  religion, 
because  he  is  a  good  talker,  or  is 
generally  a  "good  fellow."  That  is 
mot  the  way  banks  are  run.  They 
choose  their  directors  by  their  qual- 
ifications as  business  men.  These 
Farmers  Elevators  will  not  run  them- 
selves. They  must  have  the  same 
careful  thought  that  is  given  to  the 
bank,  the  mill,  the  steel  plant,  the 
farm.  If  the  director  is  not  willing 
to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  elevator  company, 
then  he  should  not  be  a  candidate. 
And  if  he  has  not  made  a  success 
of  his  own  business,  then  he  should 
not  be  elected. 

3.  A  third  reason  is  the  careless 
confidence  imposed  in  the  manager  by 
the  board  of  directors.  We  know 
of  places  where  the  board  does  not 
pretend  to  have  a  meeting  from  the 
time  they  are  elected  until  their  term 
of  office  is  up.  And  when  they  do 
meet,  they  talk  of  everything  except 
what  they  are  there  for.  They  leave 
everything  to  the  manager.  In  some 
places  the  manager  "gets  on  his  high 
horse"  if  the  directors  presume  to 
ask  him  concerning  the  business.  "He 
is  hired  to  run  the  business  and  he 
is  going  to  run  it."  Such  a  manager 
would  last  about  three  minutes  at  the 
head  of  a  big  manufacturing  con- 
cern. 

The  board  of  directors  is  elected 
to  direct  the  business.  They  should 
direct  it.  They  are  the  governors  on 
the  engine.  The  manager  is  respon- 
sible to  them,  and  they  to  the  stock- 
holders. If  the  manager  makes  a 
failure,  and  the  board  is  not  helping 
him  to  prevent  it  the  board  of  direc- 
tors is  as  much  to  blame  as  he  is 
because  they  have  been  negligent  in 
their  duty. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  failure  is  in- 
efficient accounting.  What  big  man- 
ufacturing company  would  go  for  a 
month  without  knowing  exactly  where 
they  stand?  Yet  many  Farmers  Ele- 
vators do  not  close  up  their  books 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  another. 
They  expect  the  auditor  to  come  in 
and  tell  them  whether  they  have  prof- 
ited or  lost  during  the  year.  While 
we  do  not  say  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  inventory  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  we  do  say  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  manager  to  present  to  the 
board  of  directors  at  the  end  of  each 
month  a  statement  that  will  show 
them  very  clearly  and  accurately 
enough  the  condition  of  the  business. 
The  board  should  insist  that  this  be 


presented  to  them.  We  would  not 
think,  in  this  business,  of  going  over 
a  month  without  knowing  exactly 
where  we  are.  Every  successful 
business  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner.  Many  of  the  losses  suffered 
by  Farmers  Elevators  could  have  been 
prevented  last  year  had  the  company 
known  exactly  where  and  why  it  was 
losing  money,  and  then  steps  taken 
to  prevent  the  further  loss. 

5.  A  fifth  cause  of  loss  is  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  manager  of  his 
own  business.  We  put  it  thus  harsh- 
ly, because  in  many  cases  it  is  true. 
He  does  not  know  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling the  various  side  lines,  and  so 
they  lose  him  money.  Our  audits 
show  altogether  too  many  losses  on 
sidelines.  Each  and  every  department 
of  a  business  should  eventually  pay 
its  own  way.  It  might  be  that  when 
a  company  was  branching  into  a  new 
field,  they  would  lose  money  on  that 
particular  article  for  a  short  time. 
But  unless  a  volume  of  business  is 
possible,  the  price  should  be  high 
enough  that  that  article  will  not  lose 
money.  It  is  unfair  to  Bill  Jones  who 
uses  coal  for  the  manager  to  charge 
him  a  higher  price  in  order  that  the 
loss  on  the  fence  posts  purchased  by 
John  Brown  might  be  made  up,  or 
vice  versa.  Know  your  costs  of  hand- 
ling, handle  only  lines  that  will  sell, 
and  make  every  department  pay  its 
own  way.  If  you  don't  you  are  flirting 
with  bankruptcy. 

6.  A  sixth  fault  that  has  existed 
in  some  few  companies  is  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  some  members  of  a 
board  of  directors.  For  instance,  in 
one  case  a  director  needed  some  fence 
posts.  He  actually  talked  to  the 
board  and  the  manager  into  selling 
fence  posts  at  cost  as  an  advertise- 
ment! The  board  is  deserving  of  no 
more  consideration  than  any  stock- 
holder of  the  company.  Any  man 
who,  because  he  serves  on  the  board, 
expects  special  prices,  should  be 
tarred  and  feathered.  He  is  a  para- 
site. 

7.  The  seventh  thing  that  has  been 
lacking  among  Farmers  Elevators  is 
a  statistical  organization  that  will 
keep  them  informed  of  general  busi- 
ness conditions.  This  publishing  com- 
pany is  willing  to  shoulder  its  share 
of  blame  for  part  of  this.  We  have 
been  much  in  the  same  boat  as  the 
Farmers  Elevators, — near  sighted  and 
lacking  in  cash.  As  long  as  the  mar- 
kets were  continually  on  the  rise, 
there  was  no  need  of  a  statistical  de- 
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Cooperators 
Want  Ad  Section 

Best  Offers 
Selling,  Buying  and  Trading 
Quick  Returns 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8  centf  per  word,  each  insertion, 
charge  for  name  and  address.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — MEN — BOYS  OVER  17,  BECOME  BAIL- 
way  Mail  Clerks.  Commence  $133  month.  Cam- 
man  education  sufficient.  List  positions  free.  Write 
Immediately.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept  E- 1 19. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


EARN  Slit  to  $25*  MONTHLY,  expenses  paid,  as 
Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guaranteed  after 
3  months'  spare-time  study  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-82. 
Stand.  Businosa  Training  Inst..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO— NATURAL  LEAF,  three  years  old.  Ex- 
tra fine  smoking,  6  lbs.  $1.  High  grade  chewing, 
S  lbs.  $1.50.  Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  re- 
solved.    Farmers'  Exchange,   1 22- A,  Hawesvllle,  Ky. 


partment.  We  have  been  building  a 
business  just  the  same  as  you  have. 
When  the  slump  came,  it  was  too  late 
to  throw  a  statistical  organization  to- 
gether that  would  be  of  value.  It  was 
something  that  had  to  be  worked  up 
carefully  and  slowly.  And  we  lacked 
the  finances  to  go  into  it  as  it  should 
be. 

The  Purchasing  Agents  for  large 
manufacturing  establishments  in  cities 
have  their  organizations  which  meet 
at  least  once  monthly  and  exchange 
information  on  production  and  distri- 
bution. They  tell  each  other  just  how 
their  sales  are  going,  how  much  lum* 
ber,  coal,  cement,  steel,  etc.,  is  being 
produced,  and  sold,  and  thus  the 
agents  are  in  position  to  buy  with  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  conditions.  Roger 
Babson  has  worked  up  a  great 
statistical  organization  covering  all 
kinds  of  commodities,  and  the  big 
manufacturers  gladly  pay  him  from 
$150  to  $250  per  year  to  keep  them 
informed  of  business  conditions. 

We  have  now  taken  much  greater 


steps  in  getting  this  work  started 
than  any  other  grain  organization  in 
the  country.  Had  our  chart  of  Gen- 
eral Business  Conditions  been  in  shape 
to  publish  last  year,  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators could  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed of  conditions  and  could  have 
protected  themselves  accordingly.  Had 
we  started  years  ago  on  the  WHEAT 
WHEAT  PRICE  BAROMETER,  we 
could  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  farmers.  But,  as  before  stat- 
ed, we  did  not  see  the  need  of  it,  and 
we  were  building  a  business. 

Now  we  are  going  into  it,  slowly 
but  painstakingly.  We  know  that 
while  prices  of  all  commodities  are 
now  in  for  a  general  rise,  and  that 
wheat  is  now  selling  for  33  percent 
above  the  1909-13  level,  it  will  eventu- 
ally work  back  to-  that  price  level  or 
below.  We  know  that  prices  of  prod- 
ucts the  farmers  buy  are  still  some- 
what -above  the  prices  of  things  he 
sells,  and  we  wish  to  help  him  buy 
efficiently.  We  know  that  prices  of 
lumber  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
will  be  high,  but  we  want  to  keep  the 
manager  informed  as  to  whether  to 
purchase  his  stock  for  1923,  early  next 
year  or  wait  for  the  break  in  prices. 
These  are  the  things  that  we  hope  to 
accomplish,  the  part  we  hope  to  take 
in  making  the  Farmers  Elevators 
more  efficient. 

Finally,  Farmers  Elevators  can  suc- 
ceed, and,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are 
succeeding.  They  have  their  faults — 
who,  and  what  business  has  not?  But 
by  looking  business  square  in  the  face, 
with  an  open  mind,  ready  to  fight  for 
what  is  right,  and  fight  to  see  that 
the  other  man  also  receives  a  square 
deal  only,  they  will  go  down  through 
the  ages  as  living  monuments  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  American 
farmer. 


The  Co-Operative  Plan  of 
Grain  Marketing 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
and  you  as  a  board  remain  loyal  to 
your  trust.  Our  grain  is  sold  by  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Commission  Co. 
of  Hutchinson.  Come,  let  us  try  this 
place  out.  A  few  weeks  since  a  wheat 
buyers  for  some  old  line  grain  dealer 
came  into  our  office  and  asked  what 
we  were  paying  for  wheat.  When  told, 
he  said  to  our  manager  that  it  was 
no  use  for  him  to  say  a  word,  that 
wheat  bought  at  that  price  could  only 
be  sold  at  the  Hutchinson  market.  If 
your  wheat  runs  at  all  to  dark  hard, 
a  market  has  been  built  up  at  Hutch- 
inson because  of  the  concentration  of 
this  grade  of  wheat  in  that  market. 


Let  us  try  all  the  way  around  to  put 
the  full  meaning  of  our  two  all  suffi- 
cient words, 

Cooperate  and  Cooperation 

into  daily  working  practice. 

I  remain 
Sincerely  yours 

Tuos.  Bragg. 


CHALMERS,  IND. — The  Chalmers  Grain 
Company  has  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year  in 
1921,  due  to  good  management,  good  Board 
of  Directors  and  good  lack.  In  addition  to 
a  10  per  cent  dividend  paid  to  stockholders 
for  the  year,  a  rebate  of  yxc  per  bushel  and 
aggregating  $2,50*  was  paid  to  them,  based 
en  the  amount  of  grain  handled.  Manager 
Rondot,  deserves  and  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  his  Board  of  Directors  and  the  stockholders'. 
C.  L.  Wolf  is  president  of  the  company, 
Ben  Faker,  vice  president  and  W.  F.  Hagen, 
secretary. 


FAULKNER,  IA. — A  substantial  dividend 
was  paid  this  year  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  Farmers  Co-operative  Elevator  Company. 
At  the  annual  meeting  held  recently  report 
showed  that  the  business  transacted  for  the 
year  totalled  $257,614.72.  The  company 
handled  107  cars  of  hogs,  108  cars  of  corn 
and  59  cars  of  oats.  Coal  sales  amounted 
to  $5,464.86  and  sales  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  $23,195.86.  This  company  was 
incorporated  in  May,  1917  and  has  enjoyed 
prosperity  ever  since,  paying  a  nice  dividend 
each  year.  E.  L.  Dreher  is  manager  of  the 
company. 


ONEIDA,  KAN.— "The  Oneida  Farmers 
Shipping  Association  disbanded  June,  1920, 
after  a  life  of  fifteen  years.  The  cause  was 
the  failing  health  of  the  manager  and  not 
finance  as  we  had  maintained  a  price  from 
2  to  20  cents  per  bushel  above  other  towns  in 
our  county  for  the  entire  time  of  the  life  of 
the  association.  At  the  time  the  association 
disbanded  each  $16.00  shareholder  received 
$350.00,  which  with  his  dividends  made  him 
over  $425.00  from  his  $16.00  investment  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years." — D.  S.  Coleman,  Ex- 
Manager. 


MINDEN,  NEB. — A  meeting  was  recently 
held  in  the  Community  Club  by  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Farmers  Elevators  in  this 
county  with  the  exception  of  Wilcox.  An 
organization  was  formed  which  will  be 
known  as  the  County  Farmers  Co-operative 
Elevator  Association.  Mr.  J.  S.  Canaday, 
President  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation of  Nebraska  was  also  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  this  new  organization.  Oscar  Eng- 
strom  was  chosen  Vice  President,  C.  Elmer 
Nelson,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Axtel,  June  21st.  x 


SOUTH  SHORE,  S.  D.— The  elevator  of  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Company  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  While  efforts  to  save  the 
elevator  were  futile,  the  volunteer  fire  fighters 
were  able  to  keep  the  flames  from  spreading 
to  the  yards  of  the  Forest  Lumber  Company 
which  adjoins  the  elevator  property.  The  ele- 
vator was  burned  to  the  ground  with  it  abont 
3,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  elevator  had  a 
capacity  of  20,606  bushels.  We  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the 
company  as  follows :  "The  fire  was  caused, 
I  think,  by  the  hot  box  in  the  elevator  head 
as  that  was  where  the  fire  was  first  dis- 
covered. The  elevator  was  a  total  loss,  partly 
covered  by  insurance.  Do  not  know  at  this 
time  whether  we  will  rebuild  or  not.  Will 
have  a  stockholders  meeting  the  last  of  this 
month." — H.   V.   Thompson,  Manager. 
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American  Farm   Bureau  celebrates  ten  years  of  development  and  service  by  great  outdoor  pageant  at 
DeKalb,  111.,  June  30.    This  picture  shows  the  players  forming  initial  letters  of  1.  A.  A.    College  building  | 
=  is  shown  in  the  background.  = 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 

— that  more  Century  Tee  Steel  posts  are  sold  by 
Farmers  Elevators  than  any  other  steel  fence 
postJ 

— that  Funk  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  originated  the  Tee  type 
of  steel  post,  the  half  moon  anchor,  and  many 
of  the  other  worth-while  improvements  in  steel 
fence  post  construction? 

— that  every  Century  Tee  Stefcl  post  is  guaranteed 
unconditionally?  Funk  Bros,  (nine  of  them!)  Mfg. 
Co.  have  been  in  business  with  farmers  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  in  that  time  have  built  up  a 
reputation  for  reliability  and  superior  products. 

— that  the 

IMPROVED 
Century  Tee 
Studded 
Steel 

Fence  Post 

with  its  remarkable  time- 
and  back-saving  staple,  improved  anchorage, 
studded  constrution  (greater  strength),  is  now  for 
sale  at  your  elevator  company? 

— that  the  price  your  elevator  manager  can  quote 
on  the  IMPROVED  Century  Tee  post  will  be  a 
surprise  to  you?    Ask  him. 

For  full  particulars  write 

FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  Heights,  111. 
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The  Wheat  Price  for  1922? 

By  Mark  W.  Pickell 

IMPORTING  countries  need  approximately  200  million  bushels  more  than  they  had  last  year,  while 
exporting  countries  have  only  about  75  million  extra  to  ship  them.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the 
World  wheat  situation  today. 
On  the  basis  of  estimates  of  production,  made  either  by  governments  or  from  acreage  and  crop  re- 
ports, the  production  in  the  European  countries  of  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Spain,  France,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  this  year  is  816,159,000  bushels  compared  to  908,443,000  bush- 
els last  year.  On  this  basis,  excluding  Russia,  Europe  will  produce  this  year  1,467,514,000  bushels 
compared  to  1,633,448,000  bushels  last  year,  or  165,^34,000  bushels  decrease. 

The  crop  in  the  United  States  Canada,  and  British,  India,  however,  show  an  increase,  the  produc- 
tion being  estimated  at  1,520,235,000  bushels  compared  to  1,346,329,000  bushels  last  year,  or  173,906,- 
000  bushels  increase.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  India  exported  nothing  last  year,  because 
of  a  failure  of  crops,  and  experience  shows  that  in  former  years  following  a  failure,  India  exported 
very  little,  but  rather  built  up  a  reserve.  India  has  also  been  shipping  more  and  more  to  fill  Japan's 
increasing  needs  of  wheat,  so  her  exports  to  Europe  will  be  small. 

Canada  has  an  increase  over  last  year  in  the  visible  supply,  it  being  29,799,000  bushels  com- 
pared to  11,635,000  in  1921,  with  an  increased  yieldof  37  millions. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  best  I  can  figure  is  that  we  have  an  export  surplus  of  about  203  mil- 
lions, compared  to  actual  exports  minus  imports  last  year  of  247  millions.  This  deduction  is  arrived 
at  as  follows: 

U.  S.  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 


Bushels 

Production,  July  1  estimate,  1922   817,000,000 

On  Farms,  July  1,  1922   31,641,000 

U.  S.  Visible  Supply,  total,  July  1,  1922   20,342,000 

Wheat  in  country  mills  and  elevators   15,000,000 

Flour  stocks   25,000,000 


Bushels 

Consumption  1922-23,  at  5.3  bus.  per  capita,  less  10%   515,264,000 

Seed  (allowing  slight  increase  in  acreage)  at  l'/i  bus.  per  acre  90,000,000 

On  Farms,  July  1,  1923   30,000,000 

In  country  mills  and  elevators  July  1,  1923   25.000,000 

U.  S.  flour  stocks,  July  1,  1923   25,000,000 

U.  S.  Visible  Supply,  July  1,  1923   20,000,000 

AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPORTS  IN  1922-23   203,729,000 


Total  to  account  for   908,983,000  Total   accounted   for   968,983,000 

There  are  two  possibilities  of  wide  error  in  this  deduction.  The  first  is  the  possibility  of  an  under- 
estimation of  production  for  the  year.   I  have  yet  to  see  the  person  who  can  reconcile  the  estimate  of 
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production  last  year  with  the  known 
consumption  and  distribution,  without 
reckoning  a  very,  very  greatly  re- 
duced consumption,  more  than  prac- 
tical. The  best  I  can  figure  is  that  on 
the  basis  of  5.3  bus.  consumption, 
(the  pre-war  proven  average),  less  10 
percent  for  reduced  consumption,  the 
estimate  of  production  was  24  million 
bushels  short.  Were  this  mistake  on 
acreage,  the  same  mistake  would  be 
repeated  this  year.  Were  this  in  yield 
per  acre,  the  mistake  might  be  elimi- 
nated this  year.  High  officials  agree 
with  me  in  this  deduction.  The  other 
possibility,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  a 
big  decrease  from  the  pre-war  normal 
of  5.3' bushels  per  person  in  consump- 
tion. I  understand  an  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  check  up  on  consumption. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Canada 
has  a  slight  increase  in  quantity 
available  for  export,  the  U.  S.  less, 
and  India  has  some;  Broomhall  fig- 
ures India  for  40  millions.  Part  of 
that  will  go  to  Japan,  so  Europe  will 
not  get  all  that. 

Europe  has  been  living  on  short  ra- 
tions ever  since  the  war  started,  the 
production  plus  net  imports  of  the  Al- 
lies being  3.7  million  tons  of  cereals 
and  5.8  million  tons  of  potatoes  short 
in  1921  of  what  it  was  in  1914,  while 
the  entente  countries  were  on  still 
more  short  rations,  their  production 
and  net  imports  amounting  to  26  mil- 
lion tons  of  cereals  and  38  million 
tons  of  potatoes  short  last  year  of 
1914.  The  smallest  point  of  wheat 
consumption  was  in  1917,  and  since 
then  they  have  been  coming  back 
rather  slowly  toward  normal.  France, 
however,  has  now  ordered  a  higher 
percentage  of  wheat  milled  into  flour, 
and  given  orders  for  mixing  of  more 
substitutes. 


Situation 


MARK  W.  PICKELL, 


Who  is  now  in  Washington,  D.  C,  gathering  agricultural 
statistics  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  Farmers  Elevators. 


I  have  just  been 
The  European  over  talking  to  some 
of  the  men  who 
probably  are  the  best 
posted  in  the  United  States  on 
European  economic  conditions.  There 
is  one  man  who  should  speak  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Farmers 
National  Grain  Dealers  Association 
convention  this  fall  if  one  is  held. 

The  European  situation,  as  near  as 
I  can  find  it  out,  is  simply  this: 
Germany  got  whipped.  She  was  to 
pay  damages.  But  instead  of  the  al- 
lies figuring  on  what  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  her  to  pay,  as  you  would  if 
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READY! 

The  New  Book 

1  "THE  COOPERATIVE  ELE-  | 
VATOR  MOVEMENT" 

WRITTEN  BY  JOSEPH  B.  I 
KENKEL,  C.  PP.  S. 

Just  enclose  $1.00  in  a  letter  f 

1    to  us  and  say  Send  me  a  copy  | 

1    of  the  new  book  "The  Coopera-  | 

|    tive  Elevator  Movement."    The  1 

|  book  will  go  forward  to  you  by  | 
1    return  mail,  prepaid. 

Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  | 

|  and  address  plainly  so  we  will  § 
1    know  where  to  ship  it. 
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you  were  suing  a  man  for  damages, 
the  allies  put  down  what  she 
SHOULD  pay.  Then  they  have  said 
to  her,  since,  "You  give  us  I.  0.  U.'s 
in  A,  B  and  C  bonds,  we  will  take 
only  a  part  of  this  now,  the  A  and 
B  bonds  to  be  paid  imediately,  but 
if  you  ever  get  able  to  pay  more,  we 
will  take  the  balance  in  the  C  bonds." 
In  other  words,  the  A  and  B  bonds 
are  all  or  more  than  Germany  would 
be  able  to  pay  in  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  if  she  increases  her  earn- 
ing power,  she  must  pay  the  C  bonds, 
which  would  probably  take  100  years. 

As  a  result,  the  German 
capitalists  have  slipped 
their  money  out  of  Ger- 
many, rather  than  sub- 
mit to  destructive  taxa- 
tion, while  the  people 
work  just  enough  to  get 
money — and  then  they 
spend  every  red  cent  of 
it,  giving  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity 
to  the  country.  Cost  of 
living  is  cheaper  in  Ger- 
many than  in  outside 
Europe — in  marks — but 
when  the  German  manu- 
facturer goes  outside  to 
buy  his  raw  materials, 
his  money  is  so  depre- 
ciated that  he  cannot  buy. 


This  has  resulted  in  German  imports 
exceeding  their  exports  in  all  but  two 
months  of  the  last  year,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  healthy  business  situa- 
tion. But  by  selling  German  marks 
abroad,  the  budget  has  been  kept  up, 
because  the  printing  presses  have  kept 
turning  out  money,  and  it  has  kept 
depreciating  in  value. 
.  The  German  Government  has  been 
doing  much  of  the  buying  of  grain. 
(Here  is  the  part  we  are  interested 
in.)  The  deficit  has  been  made  up  by 
German  appropriations  between  what 
this  grain  was  purchased  for  and 
what  it  sold  for,  so  if  Germany  should 
go  bankrupt,  this  subsidy  would  im- 
mediately cease,  and  Germany  buying 
of  grain  would  temporarily  stop.  This 
will  be  discussed  a  little  later. 

Great  Britain  and  Italy  were  the- 
oretically supposed  to  have  a  part  of 
the  German  reparations,  but  these 
countries  have  not  been  counting  on 
this,  they  have  both  increased  taxa- 
tion to  bring  their  Government  re- 
ceipts up  to  expenditures,  have  been 
doing  business  on  a  business  basis, 
cutting  down  outlays  of  money,  and 
as  a  result,  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
are  today  in  a  much  improved  condi- 
tion over  what  they  were  when  the 
war  ended. 

France,  however,  has  not  been  so 
wise.  France  was  supposed  to  get 
52%  of  the  German  reparations, 
about  200  billion  gold  francs,  that  is, 
provided  Germany  paid  all.  France 
has  spent  about  80  billion  gold  francs 
in  war  reclamation,  paying  so  much 
per  acre  for  bringing  the  devastated 
war  region  back  under  cultivation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  land  was  owned 
the  landlords,  and  worked  by  peas- 
ants. When  the  war  was  over,  these 
peasants  returned  to  their  former 
homes,  worked  the  land  and  brought 
it  under  cultivation,  and  the  landlords 
receaived  so  much  per  acre  for  it. 
Landlords  of  this  section,  and  rural 
France  in  general  are  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition  ever,  due  to  high 
prices  for  grain  during  the  war,  to 
these  war  reclamation  payments,  and 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  2,000,000 
American  Doughboys  spent  an  aver- 
age of  $20  per  month  for  over  a  year 
in  France,  and  that  money  never 
came  out. 

This  80  billion  gold  francs  for  the 
war  reclamation  has  been  raised  by 
selling  bonds  to  the  very  people  to 
whom  it  was  paid.  Taxes  have  not 
been  raised,  and  the  people  of  France 
have  been  appeased  by  the  statement 
that  Germany  was  to  pay  200  million 
gold  francs.  Now  then,  suppose  the 
Allies  were  to  say  to  Germany  that 


she  need  not  pay  such  a  figure  as  that 
demanded.  France's  share  would  he 
reduced,  and  she  would  have  a  hard 
time  telling  her  people  why  she  had 
made  such  tremendous  expenditures 
when  they  must  be  made  up  through 
taxation.  If  Germany  went  bankrupt, 
all  of  the  blame  could  be  laid  on  this, 
and  the  face  of  the  politicians  saved. 
That  is  why  France  has  been  making 


such  a  hard  fight  against  any  talk  of 
reduction  of  the  reparations  for  Ger- 
many. As  a  matter  of  fact,  France 
has  not  received  one  red  cent,  and  her 
share  of  the  A  and  B  bonds  and  first 
payments  would  no  more  than  pay  the 
interest  on  her  debt  now.  Some  day, 
there  will  be  a  reckoning  in  France. 

Summing  up  the  European  situa- 
tion, should  Germany  go  bankrupt, 
the    buying    power     in  Germany, 


France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain 
would  be  temporarily  affected.  In 
France,  they  have  already  cut  down 
consumption,  and  after  the  effect  of 
the  political  disturbance  had  worn  off, 
her  power  would  return.  In  Britain 
and  Italy,  the  effect  would  be  tem- 
porary only,  more  psychological  than 
otherwise.  In  Germany,  the  buying 
would  cease  until  arrangements  were 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Market  Facts  and  Factors 

I  We  vouch  for  any  statistical  information  published  herewith  as  being  the  best  | 
I  we  can  secure.  Any  opinions  expressed  are  decidedly  our  own  and  you  follow  | 
1      them  at  your  own  risk.— MARK  W.  PICKELL,  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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1.  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  While  Bank 
Clearings,  showing  business  turnover,  took  a 
slump  in  the  last  week  of  June,  they  are  decidedly 
above  the  same  week  of  1921.  A  set-back  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  only  to  be  expected.  Gen- 
eral prices,  as  the  BUSINESS  BAROMETER  has 
been  forecasting,  have  been  on  the  increase,  our 
ten  commodities  of  industries  other  than  food 
standing  at  $25.74  compared  to  $22.94  the  last 
week  of  May.  Food  commodities  have  also  been 
on  the  increase. 

That  business  has  greatly  increased  is  borne 
out  by  the  car  loadings  which  were  the  highest 
during  the  week  ending  June  17,  that  they  have 
been  this  year. 

What  is  going  to  happen  now,  with  the  rail 
strike  on?  There  was  less  flurry  on  the  entry 
of  the  unions  into  the  strike  than  any  before  in 
history.  Is  the  United  States  getting  accustomed 
to  strikes?   As  this  is  being  written,  things  look 


uncertain,  but  the  government  has  stated  emphat- 
ically that  it  will  keep  the  roads  running.  The 
public  is  emphatically  against  a  strike  at  this 
time,  but  rather  wants  the  workers  to  stick  by 
and  work  the  country  back  to  prosperity.  It  is 
certain  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  the  unions  cannot  expect  their 
wages  to  stay  up  when  other  prices  are  down. 
And  if  the  strikes  are  settled  favorably,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  steady  return  to 
prosperity  is  being  made. 

2.  EUROPEAN  CONDITIONS  are  in  de- 
cidedly better  shape  for  a  return  to  prosperity, 
British,  French,  and  Italian  living  costs  being  re- 
duced, while  British  money  has  greatly  increased 
in  buying  power  in  world  markets  over  last  year. 
French  and  Italian  money  are  about  normal,  while 
German  is  next  to  nothing.  The  uncertainty  re- 
garding Germany  is  still  the  weight  dragging  on 
the  Wheel  of  Progress. 


BUSINESS  BAROMETER 


Copyright,  1922,  American  Co-operative  Publishing  Company. 
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1.  "Business  Activity  and  Prices"  line  is  composed  50%  of  Bank  Clearings  outside  of  New  York  City  (which  shows  business  turnover),  and 
50%  of  prices  per  pound  of  31  food  commodities  and  prices  of  10  basic  industries  other  than  food.  _       .  .   ,  . 

2.  "Speculative  Activity"  line  is  composed  of  number  of  shares  traded  in  on  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  average  price  of  20  industrial  stocks, 
and  price  of  Native  Steer  Hides. 

3.  "Interest  Rates"  line  is  30-90  day  paper  rates,  New  York. 

FORECAST:  Jt  has  been  proved  over  a  number  of  years  that  a  rising  Speculative  line  and  a  falling  Interest  line 
preced  and  therefore  forecast  a  rising  scale  of  wholesale  prices  and  increased  business  activity.  Since  July,  1921,  our  line 
showing  Speculative  activity,  (Not  Gram),  has  been  rising,  and  from  February  1st,  it  has  risen  sharply,  accompanied  by 
steadily  decreasing  interest  rales.  This  accurately  forecasts  the  rise  in  the  wholesale  prices  which  have  been  seen  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  Speculative  line  has  now  turned  downward,  but  this  is  due  partly  to  the  seasonal  trend  and  partly 
to  fear  of  the  collapse  of  Germany,  and  the  rail  and  coal  strikes.  But  we  predict  a  continued  rise  in  wholesale,  and  there- 
fore in  retail  prices  during  the  next  three  months. 


The  Wheat  Price  for  1922? 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

made  to  trade  credit  of  foodstuffs  for 
:redit  on  supplies  to  be  manufactured. 

But  we  doubt  if  this  situation  will 
sver  be  permitted.  France  will  be 
the  only  one  to  force  it,  and  then  only 
to  save  her  own  political  face.  We 
ioubt,  however,  if  even  France  will 
permit  it,  because  Germany  is  the 
workshop  of  Europe.  Without  Ger- 
man industry,  French,  British,  and 
Italian  business  will  suffer.  Hence, 
Germany  will  be  saved. 

This  situation  stares  the  grain  mer- 
chant in  the  face  for  the  next  six 
weeks  to  two  months.  Coming,  as  it 
ioes,  right  at  the  time  of  the  harvest 
rush  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
harvests  in  Europe,  it  may  make  a 
temporary  set  back  in  the  markets. 
Eventually,  however,  its  effect  must 
be  only  temporary. 


Seasonal 
Effect  on 
Markets 


Much  has  been  writ- 
ten of  late  of  the 
seasonal  effect  on 
markets,  that  is, 
whether  it  will  pay 
the  American  farmer 
to  sell  immediately  after  harvest  or 
to  hold  his  grain  to  market  it  later. 
We  have  gathered  together  some  fig- 
ures which  prove  conclusively  that 
there  IS  a  seasonal  trend  to  markets, 
and  that  it  will  pay  the  man  who 
has  storage  room,  in  the  great  major- 


ity of  normal  years,  to  hold  his  grain 
on  his  farm  and  to  market  it  after 
September,  when  the  rush  is  over 
with. 

Taking  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  figures,  with  the  average  of 
the  high  and  low  of  spot  "contract" 
wheat,  we  find  the  monthly  range  of 
prices  is  as  follows,  for  an  average 
of  21  years  from  1890  to  1910. 


Cents 

July    82.6 

August    83.0 

September    82.7 

October    82.5 

November    81.7 

December   . .  82.8 


Cents 

January    82.4 

February   83.6 

March    83.5 

April    84.7 

May    88.0 

June    85.7 


This  would  be  a  5c  carrying  charge 
from  harvest  to  market  in  May, 
which,  while  not  possibly  compensat- 
ing a  terminal  storage,  where  a  profit 
would  be  paid  the  owner  of  the  ter- 
minal elevator,  would  certainly  pay 
the  farmer  on  prices  at  such  a  level. 

But  this  is  an  untrue  comparison, 
because  this  averages  the  prices  of 
spring  and  winter  wheat,  and  the  tail 
end  of  the  spring  wheat  season,  with 
a  rising  market  price,  runs  into  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  wheat  season, 
with  a  falling  price.  Thus  the  only 
fair  comparison  of  Chicago  prices 
would  be  a  comparison  of  the  months 
December  to  May,  and  the  5c  carry- 
ing charge  should  certainly  pay  p. 
farmer  who  has  storage  facilities. 

Neither  would  it  be  fair  to  take 
the  price,  say,  of  No.  2  red  wheat 
in  Chicago  to  determine  whether  it 
would  pay  the  farmer  to  hold  wheat, 


because  the  Chicago  price  is  influ- 
enced by  the  harvest  in  Texas  early 
in  June,  while  the  Ohio  farmer  has 
the  tail  end  of  his  marketing  season 
at  that  time. 

The  best  way  to  get  an  actual  state- 
ment on  a  seasonal  trend  of  prices  is 
to  go  either  out  to  a  country  market, 
not  directly  influenced  by  markets  all 
over  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  the  world. 
(Of  course,  they  all  are  indirectly  af- 
fected.) Take  Cincinnati,  for  instance. 
The  average  of  price  in  Cincinnati  for 
59  years,  using  the  lowest  month  as 
100,  is  as  follows:  ■ 


July   103.9 

August   100 

September   100.6 

October   105  . 

November  105.5 

December   106.9 


January   109.3 

February   111.6 

March   110.2 

April   110.9 

May   116.1 

June   112  . 


Thus  we  see  that  wheat  prices  in 
these  two  terminals  are  lowest  in 
August  (remember,  this  is  an  av- 
erage of  a  number  of  years,  and  does 
not  refer  to  this  year,  particularly, 
except  that  there  is  a  "seasonal 
trend"  downward  right  now,  through 
August,  and  a  slight  recovery  in  Sep- 
tember) . 

But  to  make  the  comparison  ab- 
solutely accurate,  Nat  C.  Murray, 
statistician  emeritus  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  back  in  1909 
sent  out  to  a  number  of  mills  of  the 
country,  and  asked  them  to  send  him 
figures  on  the  prices  they  paid.  From 
the  originals  of  these  quotations, 
(Continued   on    page  31) 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT 


Chicago 

r  United 

States  , 

United  Kingdom  and  Afloat-^ 

,  World  Visible  \ 

Week  Ending- 

1922 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

April 

42,287,000 

22,229,000 

72,300,000 

73,200,000 

176,093,000 

131,123,000 

April 

8  

40,524,000 

21,704,000 

74,400,000 

78,700,000 

175,768,000 

135,000,000 

April 

39,266,000 

20,570,000 

68,500,000 

77,000,000 

166,599,000 

127,636,000 

April 

22  

  2,799,000 

36,900,000 

18,710,000 

68,700,000 

78,400,000 

162,889.000 

126,403,000 

April 

29..  

  3,260,000 

36,644,000 

16,584,000 

65,700,000 

81,400,000 

157,6S3,000 

125,752,000 

May 

-6  

  3,783,000 

35,853,000 

15,370,000 

61,800,000 

84,600,000 

149,307,000 

124,635,000 

May 

13  

  4,376,000 

32,861,000 

13,806,000 

60,200,000 

92,000,000 

141,509,000 

123,892,000 

May 

30,826,000 

12,131,000 

64,000,000 

90,900,000 

139,168,000 

122,677,000 

May 

27..  

  7,734,000 

30,406,000 

11,751,000 

63,500,000 

91,100.000 

134,881,000 

119,611,000 

June 

3  

  8,383,000 

31,065,000 

10,598,000 

63,300,000 

87,400,000 

134,157,000 

114,686,000 

June 

10  

  7,894,000 

30,758,000 

12,298,000 

58,100,000 

86,900,000 

126.347,000 

112,670,000 

June 

17  

  6,756,000 

29.093,000 

13,357,000 

58,600,000 

81,200,000 

122,184,000 

107,786,000 

June 

24  

  5,007,000 

26,064,000 

12,011,000 

56,000,000 

84,000,000 

115,937,000 

109,030,000 

July 

  2,701,000 

20,342,000 

9,966,000 

59,400,000 

78,900,000 

109,615.000 

101.200,000 

Business  Facts  in  Figures 


-Business  and  Prices  - 


Bank  Clearings 

outside  N.  Y. 
(000,000  omitted) 
1922  1921 

January   $11,577  $12,915 

February    10,157  10,427 

March    12,265  12,374 

April    11,680  11,594 

May   12,501  12,384 

June    12,875  12,820 

July    12,365 

August    12,392 

September    12,853 

October    13,781 

November    13,229 

December    12,994 


Unfilled  Steel  Or 
31  Food  Com-         10  Basic        ders  U.  S.  Steel 
modities,  price     Commodities       Corp.  (tons) 
pound  average*  other  than  food*  (000  omitted)f 


1922 
$2.89 
3.01 
3.21 
3.20 
3.27 
3.18 
3.27 


1921 

$3.42 
3.18 
3.22 
3.02 
2.75 
2.69 
2.85 
3.07 
2.96 
2.93 
2.98 
3.01 


1922 
$19.81 
19.36 
20.15 
20.37 
22.14 
23,26 
25.74 


1921 
$24.61 
25.72 
21.55 
20.27 
20.22 
19.76 
18.81 
18.86 
18.58 
19.49 
19.45 
19.62 


1922 
4,241 
4,141 
4,494 
5,097 
5,254 
5,636 


1921 
7,573 
6,933 
6,2S4 
5,845 
4,482 
5,117 
4,830 
4,531 
4,560 
4,286 
4,250 
4,268 


Interest  Rate 
Pig  Iron         on  30-90 
Production     day  paper, 
(1,000  tons) New  York  (%) 
1922      1921      1922  1921 


1,645 
1,630 
2,036 
2,072 
2.306 
2,361 


2,416 
1,937 
1,596 
1,193 
1,221 
1,065 
865 
954 
986 
1,247 
1,415 
1,649 


4.90 
4.88 
4.78 
4.56 
4.50 
4.00 
4.00 


7.81 
7.75 
7.62 
7.56 
6.92 
6.69 
6.28 
5  95 
5.91 
5.62 
5.18 
5.12 


,  Speculation  » 

•Average 
Shares  Traded        Price  of  20  In- 
in  on  New  York     dustrial  Stocks  on 
Stock  Exchange      1st  day  of  month 
1922  1921  1922  1921 

15,394,419  15,976,000  $78.91  $72.67 
16,184,742  10,146,705  81.68  74.98 
22,734,404  15,907,353  86.03  75.27 
30,468,229  17,032,150  89.08  75.27 
28,911,251  18,173,778  93.35  79.65 
24,036,313      9.295,124       96.03  73.51 

  10,991,567        92.90  68.35 

  12,806,604    69.68 

  12.882,667    66.83 

  15.331,930    71.68 

  17,622,187    73.44 

  78.12 


'First  business  day  of  month. 
ILast  business  day  of  month. 
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A  Step  Forward  in  Our  Co-operative 

Marketing  Plan 

By  Thomas  Bragg,  Pres.  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  Co-operative  Exchange 


ABOUT  two  years  ago  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember  in  my  mail 
one  day  came  to  me  a  one  cent 
postage  envelope,  postmarked  Hut- 
chinson, Kansas,  and  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner  placed  there  in  heavy 
type  "THE  FARMERS  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE COMMISSION  COMPANY, 
HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS." 

Here  at  last  was  envelope  mail  in 
the  one  cent  class  which  excited  my 
interest  and  I  was  not  long  in  getting 
it  open  and  my  curiosity  was  changed 
to  pleased  surprise,  for  there  in  my 
hands  was  a  complete  statement  of 
business  put  over  by  the  Hutchinson 
Farmers  Co-operative  Commission 
Company  whether  for  one  month  or 
from  May  1  up  to  date  I  do  not  re- 
member. There  it  all  was  Stockhold- 
ers Business  and  Non-Stockholder 
Business,  and  this  is  not  all,  word 
came  with  this  statement  that  these 
statements  were  to  find  their  way  to 
each  manager,  each  president  and  sec- 
retary of  each  local  board  whose  com- 
pany was  a  stockholder  in  the  Farm- 
ers Co-operative  Commission  Com- 
pany at  Hutchinson,  from  month  to 
month. 

Now  let  me  explain,  each  stock- 
holding company  was  there  (at  the 
time  I  think  all  told  about  fifty-six) 
in  alphabetical  order  and  extended 
from  the  name  of  each  stockholding 
company  appeared  the  amount  of 
business  each  stockholding  company 
had  contributed  either  by  selling  di- 
rect or  consignment  to  this  their  own 
venture,  as 

Our  Second  Step 

in  our  farmers  co-operative  grain 
marketing    plan    which    we  have 

f        9     ....       .      "         ..  •"" 


unitedly  undertaken  to  work  out,  and 
which,  so  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  so 
slow  to  see  that  in  this  plan  of  mar- 
ket building  our  undivided  help  is 
just  as  essential  to  the  successful 
building  of  our  second  step  in  this 
marketing  plan  as  was 

Union  of  Effort 

the  compelling  need  years  ago,  by  our 
fathers,  and  ourselves,  in  the  build- 
ing of  our  now  strong  local  farmers' 
co-operative  exchanges. 

We  put  it  through  (and  let  me  here 
say  to  you  that  I  at  least  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  Providence  opened 
the  way  for  us  to  succeed,  and  Provi- 
dence is  still  waiting  with  us  and  di- 
recting the  way;  let  us  remember 
this  when  we  are  inclined  to  be  boast- 
ful. 

I  started  to  say  that  we  are  now 
strong  in  our  local  exchange  but 
shall  we  with  plain,  feasible  and  just 
as  tangible  a  plan  for  our  second  step 
in  our  marketing  plan  suffer  the  de- 
feat of  all  our  aims  of  organization 
by  allowing  each  manager  to  look 
everywhere  seemingly  except  to  the 
one  market  we  have  joined  ourselves 
together  in  partnership  to  build  for 
his  market? 

I  am  trying  to  write  you  again  that 
I  may  help  some  one  to  see  that  while 
Pratt,  Fowler,  or  Dodge  City  and 
others  pay,  I  will  pay  a  salary  of  $200 
per  month  to  their  manager.  These 
same  men  not  only  give  to  their  stock- 
holders the  full  benefit  of  the  co-op- 
erative marketing  plan,  but  they  ren- 
der their  full  and  undivided  assistance 
to  the  plan  of  market  building  we 
have  set  ourselves  to  complete,  and  so 
may  I  again  say  that  we  in  this  sec- 


ond  step  stand  in  exactly  the  same  re- 
lationship to  one  another  as  do  we  as 
partners  in  our  home  local  co-opera- 
tive exchanges. 

We  are  all  to  a  unit,  I  may  say 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  local 
co-operative  exchanges,  and  rightly 
so, 

Now  Really 

why  is  it  that  it  is  so  difficult  for 
us  to  see  that  the  same  degree  of 
loyalty  is  required  by  every  stock- 
holding unit,  to  successfully  build  the 

Second  Step 

in  our  cooperative  grain  marketing 
plan  as  was  required  by  each  of  us 
as  individual  stock-holders  to  bring 
about  the  success  of  the  local  co-op- 
erative market? 

Think  it  all  out  men,  you  can  easily 
understand  how  anxious  we  all  are, 
particularly  your  manager,  and  your 
board  of  directors,  should  there  hap- 
pen to  be  a  few  of  our  fellow  stock- 
holders who  fail  to  see  or  at  least 
to  realize  the  principle  for  which 
we  are  contending,  and  understand 
that  I  have  not  the  right  as  a  fel- 
low stockholder,  to  withhold  my  help 
from  the  upbuilding,  of  the  working 
and  selling  plan  we  as  a  farmers  co- 
operative body  have  set  ourselves  to 
build. 

Hence  I  say  the  same  degree  of 
loyalty  is  required  to  successfully 
build  the  Hutchinson  and  Wichita 
markets  as  was  required  'to  build  all 
these  markets  in  our  locals  at  home 
and  of  which  we  are  all  justly  proud. 

Well!  I  still  have  this  first  state- 
ment of  the  Farmers  Commission  Co. 
at  Hutchinson  spread  out  before  me 
and  the  thought  came  to  me 

This  is  Surely  Worth  While 

and  I  immediately  wrote  the  commis- 
sion company  at  Hutchinson  to  com- 
pliment them  for  the  positive  step 
they  had  taken  towards  the  light, 
in  the  matter  of  creating  and  exciting 
competition  among  our  locals  for  their 
business  and  asked  that  instead  of 
confining  these  statements  to  the  man- 
agers, presidents  and  secretaries 
alone,  that  they  to  each  member  of 
every  stockholding  board  of  direc- 
tors. They  too  thought  this  plan  ad- 
visable, but  they  in  the  office  had 
their  hands  more  than  full  (being 
shorthanded),  the  same  could  not 
at  that  time  be  done. 

I  tried  at  two  stockholders'  meet- 
ings since  to  get  this  done  and  at 
(Continued   on   page  32) 


Potomac  River  Falls  which  shows  why  the  historic  Potomac  is  not  navigable  above  Wash, 
ingtoo.    This  picture  was  snapped  by  Mr.  Pickell. 
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The  Farm  Bureau  Finds  Its  Place 


If  the  Farm  Bureaus,  County, 
State  and  National,  stick  to  the  out- 
line as  laid  down  by  President  How- 
ard at  the  Farm  Bureau  Decennial 
Celebration  at  DeKalb,  111.,  June  30th, 
and  as  defined  and  limited  by  him  in 
his  discussion  there  will  be  little  cause 
for  jealousy,  envy,  fear  or  criticism 
from  business  men  or  other  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

Following  the  lines  laid  down,  the 
Farm  Bureau  should  become  and  re- 
main the  great  National  Legislative 
and  service  organization  for  the  farm- 
ers of  America.  As  H.  H.  Parke,  who 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  great 
Decennial  Celebration  stated  "The 
Farm  Bureau  Movement  is  only 
started.  Great  things  may  be  ex- 
pected in  another  ten  years." 

Briefly  expressed,  President  How- 
ard places  the  first  purpose  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  render  a  broad  com- 
munity service  through  the  County 
Agent;  its  second  purpose,  to  carry 
the  educational  processes  of  the 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  into 
the  homes  and  lives  of  the  farm  folks ; 


its  third  purpose  to  improve  social  re- 
lations and  promote  good  fellowship 
and  friendly  intercourse  among  the 
people;  its  fourth  purpose  is  eco- 
nomical. In  this  department  it  will 
make  research  in  marketing,  taxation 
and  all  other  subjects  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  agriculture.  Its  fifth  pur- 
pose is  to  assist  in  promoting  and  di- 


recting cooperative  marketing  effort. 
Its  sixth  purpose  is  spiritual  and  has 
to  do  with  combining  and  uniting 
forces  of  the  community  in  general, 
for  upbuilding  and  progress. 

The  Pageant 
The  Pageant  at  the  Decennial  was 
attended  by  25,000  people  represent- 
ing the  entire  state  of  Illinois.  "For- 


kfr*  C0JOWPC*  I 


The  Adams  County  float  was  especially  interesting  because  it  showed  a  large  executive  com- 
mittee covering  all  phases  of  community  work,  having  an  average  attendance  of  90%  at  its 
meetings.    It  may  be  that  the  noon-day  luncheon  has  something  to  do  with  the  loyalty  of  the 

committee  men. 


Livingston  County  takes  special  pride  in  its  alfalfa,  rock  phosphate  and  limestone  showing  and 

its  splendid  organization. 


ward  Farm  Bureau"  was  the  slogan 
and  watchword.  The  floats  in  the 
parade  aptly  and  clearly  told  the 
story  of  the  present  work  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  It  stretched  all  the  way  from 
the  finding  of  pests  to  the  develop- 
ments of  roads,  schools,  farm  homes, 
community  organizations,  marketing, 
social  activities,  and  spiritual  uplift. 

The  Pageant  itself  was  a  play 
which  was  acted  out  by  2,500  to  3,000 
boys,  girls,  men  and  women  in  the 
open  field,  showing  the  various  steps 
of  farm  progress  and  development  in 
Illinois  and  various  phases  of  farm 
activities  at  the  present  time.  The 
Homestead  Film  Company  took  pic- 
tures and  the  best  idea  of  this  work 
can  be  had  by  securing  the  film  and 
showing  it  in  your  local  Theatre. 


_CJ?*I"-  J|-AeSSlTTg£, . 
'ifiiilfcfir If  HiMiiiiiiriir  /  iiMftrhnfif*' " 


These  buildings  were  very  poor 
to  start  with.  At  each  step  of 
the  Pageant  they  were  improved 
being  Anally  painted,  equipped 
with  lighting  and  water  systems, 
thus  showing  the  development 
and  improvement  of  conditions 
on  the  farms  in  Illinois  over  a 
period  of  years,  all  of  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  pa- 
tient, hard  work  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family. 
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"The  Farmers9  Co-operative  Motor 

Truck  Route" 


THE  past  five  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  motor  truck 
as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion between  country  and  city.  Most 
of  the  trucks  so  used  are  operated 
either  by  individual  farmers  to  meet 
their  own  needs  or  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  profit.  Many  farmers 
have  felt  keenly  the  need  of  some 
ieliable,  convenient  means  of  trans- 
portation at  a  reasonable  cost  which 
would  enable  them  to  get  their  prod- 
ucts to  market  and  also  secure  the 
commodities  which  they  must  obtain 
from  the  city  merchants. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
farmers  who  live  within  a  few  miles 
of  consuming  centers  delivering  their 
produce  direct  to  the  city  markets, 
and  during  the  busy  season  this  re- 
quires several  trips  each  week.  This 
means  a  long  hard  day  for  both  men 
and  horses,  and  in  order  to  do  away 
with  these  tiresome  trips  and  also  to 
make  the  teams  available  for  more 
work  on  the  farm,  many  farmers  have 
purchased  trucks,  having  only  their 
own  personal  need  in  mind.  Because 
of  the  limited  business  of  the  farmer 
his  truck  is  idle  a  greater  part  of  the 
time  and,  in  view  of  the  initial  cost 
of  the  truck  and  the  limited  time  it 
is  actually  in  use,  this  method  is 
somewhat  expensive,  therefore,  many 
rural  communities  are  finding  it  more 
economical  to  form  motor  truck  co- 
operative associations. 


By  Joe  Henry 

In  the  organization  of  any  co-op- 
erative association  a  few  must  take 
the  lead.  It  is  often  times  necessary 
for  these  public-spirited  men  to  give 
freely  of  their  time  without  hope  of 
reward  other  than  that  which  ac- 
crues from  a  knowledge  of  having 
helped  in  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Before  undertaking  the 
formation  of  such  an  association,  a 
careful  survey  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine that  an  actual  need  exists  and 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  business 
to  keep  at  least  one  truck  continually 
employed. 

Necessity  is  a  good  foundation  for 
a  co-operative  association,  and  if  the 
farmers  in  your  community  feel  a 
need  for  an  organization  they  will 
be  interested  in  it,  will  unite  with  it, 
and  will  support  it.  Success  is  co-op- 
erative associations  depends  upon  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  volume  of  business, 
observing  co-operative  principles,  fol- 
lowing up-to-date  business  methods, 
and  having  loyal  members. 

The  farmers  of  a  community  should 
be  interested  in  an  organization  be- 
fore its  formation  is  attempted. 
Arouse  interest  by  holding  meetings, 
circulating  printed  information  and 
selecting  a  committee  to  canvas  the 
community.  Discuss  the  proposition 
thoroughly.  Do  not  claim  impossible 
results  for  the  venture.  Emphasize 
the  need  for  an  effective  organization 
and  the  importance  of  united  support. 

The  experiences  of  co-operative  as- 
sociations now  in  successful  operation 


are  valuable  to  those  just  organizing. 
There  is  an  association  in  Harford 
County,  Maryland,  known  as  "The 
Farmers  Co-operative  Company  of 
Harford  County,  Incorporated."  The 
organizers  deemed  it  wise  to  incorpor- 
ate under  the  state  laws  in  order 
that  the  business  might  continue  re- 
gardless of  change  of  membership. 
Many  states  have  laws  primarily  de- 
signed for  the  incorporation  of  farm- 
ers co-operative  associations. 

The  Harford  County  association 
was  organized  to  furnish  reliable 
transportation  at  reasonable  rates  to 
its  members,  and  its  trucks  make  a 
daily  round  trip  from  Churchville  and 
Bel  Air  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  taking 
milk  and  other  farm  products  to  Bal- 
timore and  bringing  back  to  the  farm- 
ers feedstuffs,  salt,  seeds,  fertilizers, 
farm  implements  and  other  articles 
for  use  on  the  farm. 

In  applying  for  a  charter  request 
should  be  made  for  broad,  liberal  pro- 
visions so  that  the  association  might 
engage  in  other  lines  of  work  at  any 
time.  In  the  association  mentioned 
membership  is  based  on  the  ownership 
of  stock.  The  association  is  author- 
ized to  issue  200  shares  of  stock  of  the 
par  value  of  $25  each,  making  a  total 
authorized  capital  of  $5,000.  This 
capitalization  seems  rather  small,  and 
it  would  be  advisable,  in  view  of  the 
increased  cost  of  trucks,  etc.,  to  have 
a  slightly  larger  capitalization,  al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  as  taxes 
are  steadily  increasing,  overcapitali- 
zation is  to  be  avoided. 

By-laws  are  very  important.  Draft 
them  carefully  and  adapt  them  to 
local  conditions.  Discuss  them  fully, 
section  by  section,  and  adopt  them  by 
membership  vote. 

After  the  association  has  been  or- 
ganized, officers  and  board  of  directors 
elected,  the  question  of  trucks  arises. 
When  the  time  comes  to  purchase  a 
truck  the  following  rules  should  be 
regarded : 

1.  Before  approaching  truck  deal- 
ers, a  thorough  survey  should  be 
made  to  determine  the  present  and 
prospective  business  moving  in  both 
directions  throughout  the  year. 

2.  The  capacity  of  the  truck  should 
be  somewhat  in  excess  of  present 
needs. 

3.  If  the  tonnage  is  available  for 
full-capacity  loads,  it  is  cheaper  per 


Co-operative  truck  delivering  harrow  at  farmer's  gate.  Harrow  was  ordered  by  phone  a  few 
hours  before  from  a  country  implement  dealer.     Milk  will  be  picked  up  at  same  time  and 

taken  to  city. 
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ton-mile  to  operate  a  4  or  5-ton  truck 
than  a  2-ton  truck. 

4.  Study  carefully  the  leading 
types  of  trucks  and  consider  only 
trucks  of  proved  merit. 


5.  In  determining  on  a  truck,  do 
not  be  guided  solely  by  first  cost,  but 
secure  figures  on  cost  of  operation 
and  upkeep  from  operators  of  the 
various   trucks   under  consideration. 


The  truck  of  highest  initial  cost  may 
be  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

6.    Do  not  buy  from  an  agent  sim- 
ply because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


Hours  are  Often  Dollars 

Save  Hundreds  of  Them  by  Fast  Haulage 

TIME  is  money — as  the  practical  farmer  knows  from  his  own 
experience.  Many  times  the  lack  of  a  half  day  has  cost  him 
a  pretty  penny.  And  of  all  his  routine  work  the  job  of  haul- 
ing is  about  the  most  reckless  waster  of  time.  Month  in,  month  out, 
he  sees  his  horses  plodding  with  loads  while  farm  help  sits  idling 
the  valuable  hours  away. 

Many  thousands  of  farmers,  fully  alive  to  this  great  leak  in 
efficiency,  have  invested  in  the  swift  reliability  and  economy  of 
International  Motor  Trucks.  They  have  stopped  the  leak  by  faster 
haulage,  choosing  the  truck  of  excellent  record  and  long  service  — 
made  by  the  makers  of  high-quality  farm  power  equipment. 

International  Motor  Trucks  are  built  in  eleven  sizes,  from  the 
1,500-lb.  speed  truck  to  the  10,000-lb.  truck  for  heavy-duty  service. 
Bodies  can  be  supplied  for  every  farm-hauling  purpose.  Your  own 
farming  may  be  made  the  better,  the  more  valuable,  and  the  more 
profitable  by  investment  in  a  motor  truck  that  will  serve  you 
dependably  for  years.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  the  nearest 
International  truck  dealer.    For  a  catalog,  write  the  address  below. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (INCORPORATES)  USA 

92  Branch  Houses  in  the  United  States 
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Thirty  Four  Years  of  Success! 


WHEN  the  farmers  of  Cedar 
Bluffs,  Nebraska,  thirty-four 
years  ago,  organized  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association  they 
encountered  plenty  of  opposition.  The 
wise  ones  predicted  that  they  would 
fail  in  thirty  days,  but  instead  they 
have  lived  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
have  grown  stronger  as  the  years 
went  by. 

If  a  farmers  elevator  can  start  with 
an  idea  and  a  little  enthusiasm  and  a 
few  hundred  dollars  and  grow 
stronger  each  year  for  thirty-four 
years,  this  should  prove  to  the  most 
skeptical  that  they  are  here  to  stay. 

Mr.  Eric  Olsen  was  the  first  to  ad- 
vocate the  building  of  a  farmers  ele- 
vator and  Thos.  Lorenzen,  Nicholas 
Schlicting,  Thomas  Griffin  and  Mr. 
Tawney  were  some  of  the  most  active 
farmers  in  organization  work  and 
building  of  the  elevator.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  August, 
1888  and  the  elevator  was  built  in 
the  fall  of  1888.  Among  the  incor- 
porators still  living  are:  Thos.  Lor- 
enzen; J.  F.  Thomsen,  Alex  Boulier, 
Louis  Lichtenberg  of  Cedar  Bluffs  and 
Eric  Olsen  of  Omaha. 

In  1915  the  old  company  sold  to  the 
Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. The  present  company  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  younger  farmers  and 
has  two  hundred  stockholders.  Last 
year  the  company  did  a  business  of 
$250,000.00.  In  one  of  their  best 
years,  the  annual  business  nearly 
touched  the  million  dollar  mark.  The 
company  is  operated  on  a  cooperative 
dividend  plan  and  has  paid  as  high 
as  seven  per  cent. 

The  elevator  has  a  capacity  of  45,- 
000  bushels  and  handles  grain,  coal, 
lime,  cement  and  lumber.  It  is  strictly 
up  to  date.  A  Radiophone  has  been 
installed  and  market  information  is 
received  every  morning. 

The  Manager 
Mr.  E.  F.  Peck,  the  manager,  has 
been   on   the   job   for  twenty-three 
years.  If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a 
manager  who  has  had  a  longer  service 


with  one  company,  please  send  us  his 
photograph.  The  above  information 
has  been  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Lubker,  of  the  Cedar  Knoll  Farm 
who  is  at  present  President  of  the 
Company. 

No  doubt,  many  times  in  years  gone 
by,  Mr.  Peck  has  had  opportunity  to 
move  to  another  station.  No  doubt, 
there  have  been  some  hard  years  and 
some  storms  and  struggles,  along  the 
way.  Things  cannot  go  entirely 
smooth  for  twenty-three  years.  But  Mr. 
Peck  and  his  associates  have  found  a 


E.  F.  Peck  has  been  manager  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  at  Cedar  Bluffs  for  23  years. 


way  to  get  along,  to  overcome  all  of 
the  difficulties  and  to  make  steady  ad- 
vancement. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Peck  upon  his 
devotion  to  a  great  cause  and  his  abil- 
ity to  give  his  life  to  it.  We  congrat- 
ulate the  farmers  of  Cedar  Bluffs  for 
having  judgment  and  ability  to  keep 
a  man  of  experience. 

There  are  many  companies  in  Neb- 
raska and  in  other  states  that  are 
now  a  generation  old  or  more,  and 
isn't  it  strange  to  meet  a  man  every 
once  in  a  while  who  still  says  "It  can't 
be  done." 


Last  July  we  ran  a  story  on  "The 
Valley  of  More  Than  Plenty,"  show- 
ing how  the  farmers  of-  the  Puyallup 
and  Sumner,  Washington,  have 
grouped  together  to  sell  their  berries. 
We  told  how  they  had  gone  down  to 
the  depths,  had  come  back  through 
Co-operation,  and  were  now  market- 
ing the  products  of  their  fields 
through  their  own  canneries. 

Yesterday  we  purchased  some 
strawberry  preserves,  and  I  was 
enough  interested  in  their  quality  to 
investigate  the  brand.  It  was  "Paul's," 
and  the  cannery  was  that  of  the  Puy- 
allup valley  co-operators.  "Paul"  is 
W.  H.  Paulhamus,  the  leading  light 
of  the  valley,  the  man  who  put  them 
on  their  feet. 

We  get  a  neat  lesson  from  this  lit- 
tle incident.  Co-operation  can  suc- 
ceed if  it  is  run  on  a  business  basis, 
putting  out  quality  goods,  standard- 
ized. It  makes  no  difference  what  the 
product  nor  what  the  competition.  If 
these  three  matters  are  taken  care 
of,  co-operative  marketing  can  succeed. 


"Stick  to  Your  Bush" 

No  doubt  most  of  us  have  studied 
the  lesson  in  school  about  the  boys 
who  went  out  to  pick  berries.  One 
boy's  mother  gave  him  the  warning 
before  he  started  that  the  only  way 
to  get  a  good  many  berries  is  to  find 
a  good  bush  and  stick  to  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  while  all  the  other  boys 
were  running  from  one  bush  to  an- 
other trying  to  find  something  better 
the  boy  who  stuck  to  his  bush  was 
the  only  one  who  went  home  with  his 
pail  full  of  berries. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our 
farmer  elevators,  if  all  the  stock- 
holders stick  to  their  bush  there  is  no 
question  about  the  result.  If,  how- 
ever, the  stockholders  scatter  around 
trying  to  find  something  better  the 
result  will  be  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  pail  will  be  empty  and  no 
dividends  to  declare. 

At  our  annual  meeting  in  January 
it  showed  that  a  large  percent  of  our 
patrons  stuck  to  their  elevator  and  a 
nice  surplus  was  left  for  working  cap- 
ital after  a  five  percent  dividend  was 
declared.  Some  few,  however,  are  so 
short  sighted  that  they  do  not  see 
what  the  result  would  be  if  all  the 
stockholders  would  do  as  they  do, 
therefore  our  slogan:  "Stick  to  your 
bush." — H.  A.  Joellenbeck,  Manager, 
Okawville  (111.)  Farmers  Elevator  Co. 


The  Odds  Against  Him 
"Do  you  think  you  could  care  for  a 
chap  like  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  think  so — if  he  wasnt 
too  much  like  you." 

—The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Big  Freight  Rate  Reduction 

To  Cooperative  Shippers  of  Mixed  Carloads  and  Sheep  in  Double  Deck  Cars 
Saves  Millions  Each  Year  for  our  Members 


Who  did  the  work? 
E.  W.  Skipworth  et  al. 
Who  did  Mr.  Skipworth  represent? 
He  represented  the  National  Federation  of  Co- 
operative Livestock  Shippers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
given  out  its  decision  (69  I.C.C.  125)  in  case  of 
the  National  Livestock  Exchange  versus  Ann  Ar- 
Dor  Railroad  Company  et  al.  and  subjoined  cases 
that  are  of  extreme  financial  interest  to  livestock 
producers,  particularly  cooperative  shippers.  It 
s  estimated  that  the  decision  will  mean  a  saving 
Df  three  to  five  million  dollars  per  year. 

The  cases  were  heard  in  the  spring  of  1921  and 
a.  number  of  cooperative  shipping  organizations 
were  present  and  gave  testimony  and  the  decision 
Df  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reflects 
plainly  the  value  and  effect  of  their  testimony  and 
mould  be  an  object  lesson  to  cooperative  livestock 
shippers  that  if  they  will  consistently  and  insist- 
ently pursue  these  matters,  they  will  eventually 


get  their  just  due  and  bring  the  question  of  trans- 
portation charges  down  to  a  just  and  reasonable 
point. 

Sheep  and  Double  Deck  Cars 

The  present  minimum  charge  on  shipping  in 
thirty-six  foot  cars  and  double  deck  cars  is  22,000 
pounds,  with  correspondingly  higher  minimum 
for  longer  cars.  In  these  cases  the  minimum  of 
18,000  pounds  was  sought  and  the  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  mini- 
mum of  18,000  pounds  (and  correspondingly 
higher  for  longer  cars)  must  be  published  on  or 
before  August  19th,  1922. 

Mixed  Carloads 

As  all  cooperative  shippers  and  managers  know 
the  charges  on  mixed  cars  have  been  based  on 
the  highest  rated  animal  and  the  highest  mini- 
mum weight  for  any  class  of  animals  in  the  car, 
thus  being  the  ultimate  maximum  that  the  car- 
riers could  possibly  get  out  of  the  carload.  In 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Build  for  Profit  and  Permanence  with 


Use  Kalamazoo  Tile 
for  Silos,  Barns, 
Storage  Buildings. 
Store  Buildings, 
Elevators,  Grain 
Storage  Bins,  Coal 
Storage  Bins,  Gar- 
ages, etc. 


You  perhaps  know  the  long 
standing  reputation  of  Kalama-  ^ 
zoo  Glazed  Tile  for  extraordin- 
ary strength  and  durability.  The 
most  modern  and  profitable  ele- 
vators today  are  built  of  Kala- 
mazoo Glazed  Tile. 


Farmers  Elevator  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.    Built  of  Kalamazoo  Tile 


Rigid,  Permanent,  Attractive,  Indestructible,  it  Remarkable  Strength.  There  are  four  staunch, 
eliminates  your  fire  hazard,  reduces  your  insur-  vertical  walls  with  three  dead  air  spaces  in 
ance  and  your  cost  of  storage  and  handling.  It  Kalamazoo  Elevator  Tile.  The  deep  grove  in 
is  the  ideal  material  for  grain  elevators  and  the  block  gives  ample  room  for  extra  heavy  steel 
storage  buildings  of  all  kinds.  As  a  director  or  reinforcing  rods  set  every  ten  inches  throughout 
stockholder,  you  will  readily  appreciate  the  ad-  the  height  of  the  structure,  giving  unlimited 
vantages  of  Kalamazoo  Tile,  strength  and  durability.  A  Kalamazoo  Tile 
It  is  made  of  genuine  fire  Grain  Bin  will  last  a  lifetime, 
clay,  vitrified  and  salt  glazed.  Free  Consulting  Service  and 
Frost  proof,  moisture  proof,  Estimates  by  our  Engineer- 
storm  proof,  vermin  proof,  ing  Department.  Write  us 
will  not  burn.    It  is  the  re-  or  ask  your  elevator  man- 

Isult  of  long  experience  and  ager    to   write  us  for  par- 
proven  engineering  skill.  ticulars 


Circular  Tile 


Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co., 


Straight  Tile 

Dept.  446 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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The  Traitor's  Penalty 


By  I.  J.  Mathews 
Sequel  to  ''All  for  Each  and  Each  for  All" 


'  JJSK^j] HEIR  honeymoon  over,  the 
•Sll^mf-.  Griffiths  settled  down  to 
w'iat  *ne  novelist  calls  the 
WsSJIkP^  hum  drum  round  of  domes- 
mdv&w&llt-;™  affairs.  But  the  novel- 
ist would  frequently  be  more  truthful 
if  he  transposed  the  words  as  the 
first  year  of  married  life  is  more  often 
"drum  hum"  than  "hum  drum." 

It  had  been  a  particularly  trying 
day  in  the  elevator  and  as  Cal  wiped 
the  last  one  of  the  supper  dishes, 
he  dropped  into  the  easy  chair  that 
Margaret's  chum  had  given  them  as 
a  wedding  present.  "This  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  bad  one,"  he  confided 
to  Margaret.  "First,  John  Graves 
got  up  on  his  ear  because  we  weren't 
paying  more  for  wheat,  then  George 
Glenn  came  in  with  a  line  of  abuse 
because  there  wasn't  any  meatscrap 
in  stock.  The  Lord  knows  we've  had 
that  stuff  ordered  long  enough  to 
have  had  it  here  ten  days  ago.  And 
about  four  o'clock,  here  comes  Sam 
Blaine,  one  of  the  directors,  with  a 
great  tale  of  woe  about  how  the  cash- 
ier told  him  that  the  elevator  was 
certainly  going  to  the  wall  if  we 
didn't  get  busy  and  collect  on  those 
fertilizer  notes  we  accepted  last 
spring.  This  sure  has  been  a  bad  sea- 
son for  collections — farmers  haven't 
very  much  ready  money  but  we  aren't 
anywhere  near  the  danger  line  yet 
and  it  didn't  take  long  to  show  Sam 
that  when  I  once  got  the  books  open. 
At  the  close  of  business  tonight,  we 
had  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  check- 
ing account.  We  keep  getting  those 
notes  cleaned  up  and  people  are  hon- 
est— that's  one  good  thing." 

In  the  three  months  that  had 
passed  since  the  minister  had  pro- 
nounced both  of  them  Griffiths,  Mar- 
garet had  made  good  her  desire  to  be 
a  helpmeet  rather  than  a  help  to  eat 
meat.  Having  had  training  in  a  busi- 
ness college  and  culinary  instructions 
from  her  mother,  she  was  at  once  a 
business  associate  and  adviser  as  well 
as  a  home  maker,  and  Cal  had  learned 
to'  respect  her  suggestions  in  business 
as  well  as  her  mandates  in  the  home. 

"It  certainly  is  trying,"  she  said, 
as  she  gave  the  dish  cloth  an  extra 
wring  for  emphasis,  "how  folks  will 
make  it  difficult  for  those  who  are 
trying  to  do  good  for  them.  I  well 
remember  what  a  fuss  Dad  had  when 
he  got  the  telephone  line  extended 
out  to  the  farm.  They  never  would 
have  had  that  rural  line  put  in  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  him.  The  days 
and  days  he  put  in  promoting  that 


project!  Ralph  was  at  home  yet,  do- 
ing the  farm  work,  and  the  way  he 
did  rave  about  Dad  losing  so  much 
time  was  a  scandal.  I  guess  I  never 
told  you  about  it  but  after  he  retired 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
telephone  company,  the  officers,  and 
the  most  of  them  were  his  neigh- 
bors, threatened  to  take  his  phone  out 
if  he  let  our  tenant  talk  over  the 
line.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  cer- 
tainly right  when  he  said,  'And  it's 
the  one  who  does  his  best  that  gets 
more  kicks  than  all  the  rest.'  Are 
you  sure  that  you  put  this  up  to 
Mr.  Blaine  so  he  will  be  able  to  give 
the  cashier  the  straight  of  things? 

Cal  nodded  in  the  affirmative.  But 
as  he  read,  every  few  moments  his 
mind  would  unconsciously  revert  to 
the  question  Margaret  had  asked  for. 
Sam  hadn't  seemed  at  all  interested 
in  the  statement  on  the  books.  "Ting- 
a-ling,  ting-a-ling"  sounded  the  tele- 
phone from  the  hall. 

"I  wonder  what  that  fellow  wants," 
muttered  Cal  as  he  put  down  his  pa- 
per. "That's  one  of  the  nice  things 
about  working  for  the  public.  I 
haven't  had  a  meal  or  an  evening  in 
a  long  time  that  wasn't  interrupted 
by  someone  who  wanted  to  know  the 
price  of  grain  or  whether  we  had  sup- 
plies on  .hand." 

After  a  little  loud  talking,  Cal 
rushed  back  into  the  room  all  excite- 
ment. "Why,  Margaret,  where  do  you 
suppose  that  crazy  notion  got 
started?  That  was  John  France.  He's 


Illustrated  by  James  F.  Walsh 

all  worked  up — says  Sam  Blaine 
looked  at  the  books  this  afternoon, 
reported  the  elevator  broke  and  he 
wants  me  to  make  immediate  ar- 
rangements to  take  his  stock  off  his 
hands.  I  told  him  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  that  the  transfer 
of  stock  had  to  be  0.  K'd.  by  the 
board  of  directors  before  it  was  valid. 
That  made  him  all  the  angrier  and  he 
said  it  was  a  put  up  job  and  that 
the  elevator  was  going  broke  while 
the  directors  had  a  pocketful  of 
money." 

And  while  Cal  was   racking  his 
brains  to  decide  what  to  do,  the  tele- 
phone rang  again.    This  time,  it  was 
Buster  Brown.    That  afternoon  Bus- 
ter had  brought  in  a  load  of  grain, 
taken  up  a  fertilizer  note  he  had 
given  last  spring,  and  for  the  balance 
that  remained,  he  told  Cal  to  give 
him  a  duebill  as  he  wanted  to  get 
some  tankage  in  a  day  or  so  and  he 
might  as  well  leave  the  credit  there 
as  to  run  it  through  the  bank.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  elevator  had 
:     carried  Buster's  fertilizer  account  for 
six  months  without  interest,  Buster 
had  heard  the  story  about  the  ele- 
vator's imminent  failure  and  wanted 
i     Cal  to  open  up  that  night  and  give 
him  his  tankage   before  the  stock 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver 
[     the  next  morning.    After  trying  to 
argue  with  Brown,  placing  the  facts 
i     before  him  wtith  ample  assurances 
;     that  the  firm  was  still  solvent,  Cal 
!  (Continued  on  page  14) 


After  the  election,  Blaine  addressed  the  chair  and  upon  securing  recognition,  he  turned  to  the 

stockholders. 
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MARY'S  POULTRY 
VS.  HENRY'S  HOGS 

By  Sherman  T.  Edwards 

Copyright  June,  1922 

A  Financial  Discussion  in  the 
Thompson  family. 

"Say,  Henry,  what  income  do  you 
get  from  those  steel  bonds  you  bought 
and  what  did  they  cost  you?" 

"Why  do  you  ask,  Mary?  Don't 
you  think  they're  good?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  suppose  they  are;  you 
said  they  had  twice  their  value  in 
property  back  of  them.  I  mean  what 
interest  do  you  get  for  the  money  you 
paid?" 

"I  paid  par  or  $100.00  a  share  for 
five  shares  and  they  pay  8%  or  $8.00 
a  bond,  which  is  $40.00  a  year  rev- 
enue from  the  $500  investment. 
That's  easy  money  compared  with 
your  poultry  game." 

"Well,  Henry,  I  admit  I  have  to 
work  but  you  are  wrong  on  your  way 
of  figuring.  I  have  earned  a  lot  lately 
and  I'm  getting  more  eggs  now  than 
you  think." 

"Oh  you  may  do  fairly  well  but  you 
can't  make  very  much  by  buying  that 
high  priced  feed.  The  chickens  would 
have  to  lay  night  and  day  to  make  up 
for  the  $10.00  a  ton  extra  you  paid 
for  the  new  fangled  mash  mixture  you 
bought,  over  the  one  I  made  for  you 
of  Corn  Meal,  Ground  Oats  and 
Shorts." 

"Listen,  Henry,  its  the  production 
secured  that  sets  the  value  per  ton. 
Remember  there  are  three  things  that 
make  my  poultry  pay — good  breed, 
good  care  and  good  feed.  You  know 
I  have  a  good  breed  and  I  work  hard 
taking  care  of  them." 

"Yes,  and  blow  in  what  little  extra 
you  do  make  on  those  fancy  feed 
mixtures!" 

"Now,  Henry,  just  listen  a  minute. 
Your  mash  was  all  right  but  you  will 
remember  I  first  got  my  idea  of  these 
fancy  feeds  containing  Dried  Butter- 
milk, when  I  bought  that  ready  mixed 
feed  that  has  all  the  articles  in  it, 
and  had  such  dandy  results.  You 
know  there  are  several  good,  com- 
pletely mixed  feeds  containing  but- 
termilk, meat  and  concentrated  meals, 
but  when  I  saw  these  other  mixtures 
advertised,  I  figured  we  could  use  our 
own  Com,  Oats  and  Shorts  with  this 
mixture  and  save  a  little  money.  I 
■use  1,600  lbs.  of  our  own  Corn,  Oats 
and  Shorts  with  400  lbs.  of  the  fancy 
mixture  that  I  buy.  It  costs  me  about 
$10.00  a  ton  more  than  the  feed  you 
mixed  for  me  but  as  soon  as  I  started 
using  the  new  feed,  my  eggs  began 
to  increase  in  number  and  also  in 
weight  per  dozen.  You  see  I  trap 
nest  all  my  layers  and  know  how 
many  eggs  they  are   laying.  That 


Lower  Your  Feed  Costs.  Increase  Production 
USE  EDWARDS  20%  MIXTURES 

with  80%  of  your  own  grains 

BALANCED  MIXTURES  OF  DRIED  BUTTERMILK 
MEAT  AND  CONCENTRATED  MEALS  FOR 
POULTRY  AND  HOGS 

Write  for  Information  and  formulas 

S.  T.  EDWARDS  &  CO. 

110  S.DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO 


BUY  YOUR   TIRES  DIRECT  FROM  ACTUAL  MAKER 

MILLER-ANDERSON  (Guaranteed) 

WE  ASSURE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  VALUE 


SIZE 

STANDARD 

EXTRA  PLY 

"BRUTE"  COG 

STEAM  SPLICE 

FABRIC 

OVERSIZE 

OVERSIZE  CORD 

RED  TUBE 

30x3   

$  7.65 

$  8.90 

$11.70 

$1.60 

30x3%   

8.20 

10.90 

13.20 

1.95 

32x4   

16.95 

18.25 

23.20 

2.60 

33x4   

17.85 

19.20 

23.90 

2.75 

32x4%   

22.55 

24.30 

30.30 

3.25 

33x5   

31.10 

37.65 

3.95 

ALL  SIZES  SELLING  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES 

NEW   "BRUTE"  COG 

Send  for  Sample  Cut  Tire  Postage  Prepaid  to  your  Door 

ESTABLISHED   1894  CHAS.  E.  MILLER  ASK  YOUR  BANKER 

116  MILLER  BUILDING  (Sales  Dept.)  ANDERSON,  IND. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  UPON  ARRIVAL  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


S21  Occidental  BIdg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 


Cup  Elevator 


Fills  crib  clear  to  the  top 
bo  waste  space.    Placed  in 
driveway — spout  swings  to 
either  side.    Takes  up  very 
little  room — and 

No  Pit  Required 

Built  on  same  plan  as 
big  commercial  elevators. 
Buckets  enclosed.    Operated  by  gas 
engine  or  horse  power.  Simple,  strong, 
durable — will  last  a  life-time.  Saves 
all  the  hard  work  of  shoveling. 

Write  For  Special  Offer 

Unusual  opportunity  for  first  buyer 
In  each  locality  where  we  are  not  represented. 
Write  at  once  for  lull  Information  about 
Cup  Elevators;  also  Portable 
Elevators.  | 

Llvt  Ttpni*ntatlvt  want- 
id  in  tvtry  locality.  ' 

G.  &  D.  MFG.  CO.  Putt  tht  Grain 
Dept.  Q.  Streator,  111.  •whtrtyouivantit. 


Saves  Its  Cost 

on  any  farm  in  one  day's 
operation 
THE  AMERICAN  BUNCHER  is  an 

attachment  for  any  mowing  machine 
and  will  save  you  enough  seed  in 
bunching  your  red  top  clover  or  alfalfa 
on  10  acres  to  easily  pay  its  cost.  Also 
bunches  timothy,  short 
oats,  wheat,  flax,  and 
prairie  grass.  Catalogue 
free  to  your  address. 

THE 
AMERICAN 
BUNCHER 
MNFG.  CO. 


READ  THE  FREE 
PRIZE  OFFER  ON 
PAGE  15 
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KILL  THEM 

Every  Rat  and  Mouse  easily  de- 
stroyed by  New  Discovery 
— Not   a  Poison 

Absolute  freedom  from  rats  and  mice  is 
now  assured  everyone.  No  more  trapping  and 
poisoning  just  a  few.  Clean  out  the  whole 
bunch,  old,  young,  big  and  little. 


Hick's  Rat  Killer  kills  every  rat  or  mouse 
on  your  place.  Most  wonderful  of  all  it  does 
not  harm  anything  but  rats,  mice,  gophers, 
and  other  rodents.  It  is  harmless  to  children, 
pets,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  can 
be  spread  anywhere  and  will  kill  only  rats 
and  mice.  This  death  bringing  disease  rapidly 
spreads  and  quickly  destroys  all  the  rats  and 
mice.  There  is  no  smell  or  odor  for  tkey  run 
outside  for  water  and  die  away  from  the 
building. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Mr.  Hick  is  offering  everyone  troubled 
with  these  pests  the  chance  to  get  rid  of 
them  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  He  will  send 
three  large  double  strength,  one  dollar  bottles 
for  the  price  of  one.  You  keep  one  for  your- 
self ;  the  other  two  you  sell  to  your  neigh- 
bors at  one  dollar  each,  thus  getting  your 
own  free  and  in  addition  making  a  dollar 
profit.  Send  $1.00  today  (currency,  money 
order,  check,  etc.)  to  Chat.  M.  Hick  &  Co., 
Dept.  246,  1018  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
If  you  prefer,  send  no  money,  just  your  name 
and  address,  and  pay  postman  tl.OO  and  post- 
age on  delivery.  If  after  30  days'  trial  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


$10.00  a  ton  is  the  best  investment 
we  ever  made.  You  will  admit  that 
we  average  60c  per  dozen  forw  our 
fresh  eggs  the  year  round.  Henry, 
how  much  feed  do  you  suppose  a 
White  Leghorn  hen  eats  in  a  year?" 

"About  a  barrel  full  according  to 
the  way  our  Corn,  Oats  and  money 
go." 

"You're  wrong!  Listen  to  me — 
here  are  the  actual  weights.  30  lbs. 
of  scratch  feed  and  50  lbs.  of  mash 
feed,  besides  the  greens.  But  we  are 
talking  about  mash  feed  for  egg  pro- 
duction. On  the  basis  of  50  lbs.  of 
mash  per  year  per  hen,  it  would  take 
40  hens  a  year  to  eat  a  ton  of  mash 
feed."  So  figuring  60c  a  dozen  or  5c 
an  egg,  we  would  get  $2.00  if  each 
one  of  the  40  only  laid  one  more  egg 
in  a  whole  year.  5  more  eggs  from 
each  hen  per  year  would  pay  the 
$10.00  extra  for  the  feed.  Really  we 
are  getting  more  than  5  more  eggs 
a  month,  and  they  are  larger  and 
weigh  more  to  the  dozen,  so  you  see 
my  investment  is  paying  ten  times 
more  than  your  bonds. 

"I'd  recommend  that  you  sell  your 
bonds  at  once  and  study  up  on  this 
new  feed  idea  and  get  some  of  the 
same  character  feed  for  your  hogs.  I 
have  seen  production  records  on  hogs 
that  are  fed  on  this  same  system,  that 
shows  double  the  gains  you  are  get- 
ting. These  'fancy  mixtures'  as  you 
call  them,  seem  to  be  balanced  right. 
That's  very  important  as  they  say 
many  farmers  using  these  rich  arti- 
cles overfeed,  just  like  you  did.  I 
remember  you  used  to  say,  'if  a  little 
is  good,  lots  is  better.'  Just  remem- 
ber that  the  special  DRIED  BUTTER- 
MILK they  use  in  these  mixtures  is 
totally  digestible,  nine  times  stronger 
in  Protein  and  Minerals  and  almost 
twice  as  strong  in  Fat  as  whole  milk. 
It  takes  the  Vitamines  to  make  the 
production. 


The  Expert 

Doc — "You  cough  easier  this  morn- 
ing." 

Very  Patient — "I  ought  to,  I've  been 
practicing  all  night." — Virginia  Reel. 


The  Traitor's  Penalty 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
said,  "Well,  come  ahead.    You  can 
have  your  tankage  tonight  if  you 
want  to  come  in  after  it,  but  you  can 
get  it  just  as  well  in  the  morning." 

And  while  Griffith  was  at  the  ele- 
vator helping  Browji  to  load  his  tank- 
age, three  different  men  called  at  the 
house  and  Margaret  could  tell  that 
they  were  very  much  excited.  Just 
as  Cal  opened  the  door  of  the  house 
the  telephone  was  ringing  again.  This 
time,  it  was  Frank  Edwards,  the  bank 
cashier,  asking  what  all  the  fuss  was 
about.  He  said  a  number  of  men  had 
already  sold  their  shares  in  the  ele- 
vator and  asked  Cal  what  they  were 
worth.  "These  shares  are  worth  $100, 
but  no  man  can  dispose  of  them  with- 
out giving  the  directors  first  choice. 
No  titles  are  valid  unless  they  are 
recognized  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  it's  a  good  thing." 

"What  I'd  like  to  know  from  you" 
Cal  broke  in  hotly,  "is  where  this 
report  got  started,  that  the  elevator 
was  going  broke.  You  know  yourself 
that  we  had  over  $5,000  in  our 
checking  account  when  the  doors  were 
closed  tonight.  Sam  Blaine  told  me 
this  afternoon  that  the  talk  started 
from  you." 

The  cashier  was  either  badly  agita- 
ted or  the  telephone  stuttered  for  his 
breath  came  in  jerks  as  he  waited  for 
Cal  to  finish.  "That  is  a  fake  pure 
and  simple,  Griffith.  Didn't  we  have 
one  experience  with  a  rumor  of  that 
kind  ourselves?  And  no  one  knows 
better  than  we  do  what  it  will  do 
to  any  business  institution.  There's 
just  two  things  for  you  to  do.  One 
of  them  is  to  find  out  how  this  story 
first  started;  the  second  is  to  get  the 
correct  information  out  of  the  folks 
before  you  open  your  doors  in  the 
morning.  Of  course,  if  the  shares 
must  be  transferred  before  the  sale 
is  valid  your  skin  is  saved  but  the 
scare  must  be  quieted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  you  won't  lose  the  business. 
That's  more  important  than  the  fact 
that  they  can't  sell  their  shares." 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Soil  Tested -/fee  I  TIRE 

30x3^^3 


m 


GUARANTEED  Mi 


Find  out  if  you  have  acid  soil.  Teat 
it  yourself.    We  send  all  necessary 
testing  materials  FREE — no  obli- 
gation.   Get  latest 
HOLDEN  Lime  and 
Phosphate  Distribi 
tor  price  today.  ; 

Tlx  HOLDFN  CO. 

Peoria,  nmroisr^^^ 


1  SPREADS 

1  l6'-4ft.  f 

$100 

REWARD 


To  any  portion 

S roving  our  tiros  not 
o  bo  strictly  Firsts 
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Our  Guarantee  and  challenge  assures  every 
customer  full  protection.  You  can't  afford  to 
overlook  these  wonderful  quality  tires  at  such 
low  prices.  Brand  new — high  grade — cords, 
guaranteed  8,000  miles  and  adjusted  at  list 
price  on  that  Guarantee. 

THESE  PRICES  INCLUDE  NEW  PURE  GUM  TUBE  FREE 

33x4   ...  917.10  34  x  41-2  923.93 

34x4      .  .  1B.SO  35x41-2  24.40 

32x4  1-2  21.4S  33x5  .  .  .  2S.20 

33(41-2  22.60  35  « 5     .  .  .  24.90 

RUSH  ORDERS!  D0NT  DELAY  ^^SS;,"^'^^  of ^ 

tincr  the  sizes  and  number  of  tires  you  want.  AU  tires  shipped 
C.O.D.  Pay  after  you  have  ciamm-^. 

WILSON  TIRE  CO.,   Dept.  568  3Z5  E.  33d  St..  CHICAGO 


30x3  .  .  9  9. 8S 
30x31-2  10.63 
32x3  1-2  13. 35 

31  x4  .  .  .  14  10 
32x4     ...  15.95 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  WIN? 


SPECIAL 


To  each  one  that  sends 


in  a 


3  yr.  subscription 

with  $3.00 
By  August  10th,  1922 

we  will  send  the 


LITTLE  WONDER 
AIRPLANE 
FREE 

and  give  you 

THREE  CREDITS 

to  apply  on  any 
of  the 

OTHER  GIFTS 

also  give  you 
15,000  POINTS 

on  the 

SPECIAL 
ROLL  OF  HONOR 
PRIZE 


THE  PLAN 

You  will  find  that  it  will  be  easy  to  get  a  "Radio  Grand" 
receiving  outfit  or  Piano  or  any  of  the  other  gifts. 

Everyone  in  your  community  will  be  glad  to  subscribe  to 
the  "American  Co-operative  Journal"  so  that  they  will  get  the 
"Journal"  regularly  each  month  and  also  help  you  earn  a  gift. 

This  work  is  easy,  pleasant,  dignified  and  profitable.  It  can 
be  done  in  your  spare  time.  The  price  of  the  Journal  is  $1.00 
per  year,  two  years  $2.00,  five  years  $5.00.  Take  subscriptions 
for  as  many  years  in  advance  as  you  wish. 

Each  dollar  you  send  in  gives  you  one  credit  to  apply  on 
any  gift  you  select,  as  follows : 

Free  for  2  credits — "Little  Wonder"  Airplane  $  1.00 

Free  for  10  credits — Boys'  Booster  Watch   6.00 

Free  for  15  credits — Eastman  Folding  Camera   15.00 

Free  for  15  credits — Gentlemen's  Watch   15.00 

Free  for  20  credits— Girls'  Wrist  Watch   20.00 

Free  for  35  credits — Ladies'  Wrist  Watch   35.00 

Free  for  80  credits — Booster  Bicycle  (F.  O.  B.  Chicago) . .  60.00 
Free  for  150  credits— $150.00  Vacuum  Tube  Radio  outfit 
with  head  phone  (this  outfit  does 
not  include  battery,  Vacuum  tubes 
or  Loud  Speaker — which  can  be 
bought  from  us  at  cost  price) .  This 
Radio  outfit  has  a  receiving  range 
of  approximately  200  to  500  miles 
under  favorable  conditions.  (F.  O. 
B.  Factory.) 

Free  for  350  credits— The  $350,00  "Radio  Grand"  receiv- 
ing outfit  complete  as  described  on 
other  side  of  this  letter.  (F.  O.  B. 
Factory.) 

Free  for  350  credits— $350.00    Klause    Upright  Grand 
Piano  (F.  O.  B.  Factory.) 
In  addition  to  the  other  gifts  you  can  secure  absolutely 
free  we  will  give  each  of   our  Boosters  an  opportunity  to  win 
a  special 

ROLL  OF  HONOR  PRIZE 

Each  one  year  subscription  gives  you   1,000  points. 

Each  two  year  subscription  gives  you  3,000  points. 

Each  five  year  subscription  gives  you  15,000  points. 

The  person  having  the  largest  number  of  points  by  12 
o'clock  midnight,  October  15th,  1922,  will  be  given  an  extra 
reward  of  a  special  Roll  of  Honor  prize  of  175  Credits  to  apply 
as  a  part  payment  toward  either  the  $350.00  "Radio  Grand" 
outfit  or  the  $350.00  Klause  Upright  Grand  Piano. 

Therefore,  if  you  win  the  Roll  of  Honor  Prize  of  175  spe- 
cial credits  and  have  already  earned  175  regular  credits  you 
can  send  in  the  special  175  credits  with  your  175  credits  you  have 
earned  and  receive  either  the  $350.00  Radio  Grand  Outfit  or  the 
$350.00  Klause  Piano  absolutely  free. 

If  you  want  to  form  a  club  with  several  of  your  friends, 
do  so,  and  earn  a  radio  or  piano  together. 

Call  on  your  friends  at  once  and  get  them  to  help  you  win 
in  this  Big  Campaign. 

The  sooner  you  get  started  the  sooner  you  Win  one  of  the 
valuable  gifts.   Address  all  letters  to  the 

"Campaign  Manager" 

AMERICAN  COOPERATIVE  JOURNAL 

TRANSPORTATION  BLDG.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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READ  THE 


$350<*  Radio  Gi 


Radio 
Brings 
the  World 
to  your 
Home 

The  world  is  radio  mad!  Everyone  wants  to 
listen  to  the  "voices  in  the  air"— the  most  wonderful 
scientific  development  in  years.  Every  wide  awake 
young  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  is  eager  to 
receive  messages  sent  through  the  air  by  the  big 

broadcasting  stations  in  distant  cities.  HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
secure  one  of  the  finest  receiving  sets  made  — one  that  would  retail  at  $3 50.00  — 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  !  "With  this  highly  perfected  outfit  you  can  entertain  your 
family  and  friends  with  concerts  by  the  greatest  orchestras— lectures  by  world  re- 
nowned speakers— songs  by  leading  stage  stars  and  opera  singers,  market  reports 
and  baseball  scores,  all  the  very  latest  news  and  things  of  widespread  interest  here- 
tofore enjoyed  by  only  a  select  few  in  the  large  cities— right  in  your  own  parlor! 
Certainly  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  this— then  learn  how  easily  it  can  be 

accomphshed.  GRAND„  Qutfit  lllustrated  above  is  a  REAL  receiving  outfit  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  sells  at  $350  00.  It's  an  outfit  that  a  professional  will  be  proud  of-not  a  toy.  Its  range  is  from  160  to 
600  meter  wave  length-more  than  sufficient  to  tune  in  any  of  the  entertainment  broadcasting  stations  If 
atmospheric  conditions  are  right,  you  can  receive  messages  broadcasted  1,000  miles  away.  The  RADIO 
GRAND"  comes  to  you  complete,  an  unusually  efficient  loud  talker  vacuum  tube  detector,  two  step  am- 
plifier, with  vacuum  tubes,  batteries,  and  all  compactly  fitted  in  a  handsome 

Console  Style  Cabinet 

which  makes  it  a  piece  of  furniture  that  will  improve  any  nicely  furnished  room.  The  dials  are  conven- 
kn  lv  l^ated  on  the  outside-making  a  special  appeal  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  intricacies  of 
radio  Tust  turn  the  dials  according  to  simple  instructions  we  furnish  and  you  can  tune  in  any  wave  length 
you  wish     Any  five  year  old  child  will  know  exactly  how  to  operate  to  receive  messages. 

GIRLS!  $350  KLAUSE  PIANO  FREE 

beautiful  upright  Grand  Piano  may  be  had  in  either  mahogany -  or .oak  fimsh  and  is  widely 

This  prize  is  equal  in  importance  with  the  KALHU  (jKAWU  outnt 


This  . 

known  for  its  wonderful  tone  quality, 
in  its  appeal  to  the  young  women. 

Which  one  you  win  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  work 
esting  we  will  give  the  hardest  worker  an  extra  prize, 
this  campaign. 


,    And  to  make  the  campaign  more  inter- 
And  it's  going  to  be  easy  to  be  a  hard  worker  in 
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Every 

"JOURNAL 
Booster 

and  Reader  of  this 
Advertisement 
Gan  Get  One  of 
These  Valuable 
Gifts! 

Simply  by  helping  boost  the  American 
Co-operative   Journal   in   your  immediate 
neighborhood.    This  is  the  opening  smash 
of  our  big  "BOOSTER  CAMPAIGN"  to 
put  this  publication  on  a  still  bigger  basis  of 
helpfulness  to  American  farmers  and  Co-operators  throughout  the  country. 
We  need  your  help.   We  want  you  to  become  part  of  our  fast  growing  circu- 
lation organization.   As  a  reward  for  your' effort — some  spare  time  work  that 
is  easy,  pleasant,  and  dignified — -we  will  give  you  one  of  the  gifts  listed  on  this  page. 

Every  reader  of  this  advertisement  is  entitled  to  participate  in  this  campaign.  Care- 
ful selection  of  the  Gifts  resulted  in  a  list  that  is  sure  to  appeal  alike  to  Mother,  Dad, 
Sister  and  Brother.  Eurthermore,  the  list  was  purposely  made  large  so  that  it  would 
easily  be  possible  for  everyone  to  get  a  gift. 

HOW  TO  GET  STARTED 

As  soon  as  your  name  arrives  in  Chicago  you  will  be  entered  on  our  list  of  Boosters  and  you  will 
immediately  become  a  part  of  our  circulation  department,  and  will  receive  complete  details  of  the  plan 
which  will  tell  you  just  how  easy  it  is  to  get  one  of  these  gifts  and  how  this  "Radio  Grand"  outfit  will  be 
yours  for  a  little  pleasant  spare  time  work,  without  one  cent  of  expense  to  you. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  earn  one  of  the  valuable  gifts.  Our 
wide  experience  tells  us  that  everyone  entered  in  the  campaign  will  be  a  booster  from  start  to  finish. 
Everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  for  the  gifts,  but  the  sooner  you  start,  the  sooner  you'll  get  your 
gift.  Put  your  name  on  the  coupon  NOW  and  mail  it  at  once,  to  the  CAMPAIGN  MANAGER,  AMER- 
ICAN CO-OPERATIVE  JOURNAL,  608  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

 COUPON  

Campaign  Manager, 

AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  JOURNAL, 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Send  me  complete  information  and  instructions  show- 
ing me  how  to  obtain  the  gifts  in  the  big  BOOSTER 
CAMPAIGN. 


SEND  IN  COUPON  NOW: 

Enter  your  friends — send  us  their 
names  and  addresses,  too. 


I 


Call  on  your  local  elevator  manager — 
he  will  help  you  win. 


NAME 


TOWN 


R.  F.  D. 
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Science  Discovers 
Greatest  Lice  Killer 

Changes  Old  Methods.    No  Dusting 
or  Spraying.    Birds  Delouse  Them- 
selves.  Gives  Lasting  Relief. 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize 
all  the  methods  accepted  up  to  now  for  keep- 
ing poultry  free  from  lice  and  mites.  This 
wonderful  lice  killer  keeps  the  birds  almost 
lice  free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing  any 
work.  It  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  surest  ana 
best  method  ever  discovered. 


Hick's  Lice  Kill,  which  is  the  name  of 
this  sensational  lice  killer,  is  added  to  the 
drinking  water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the 
system  of  the  bird  comes  out  through  the 
pores  and  every  louse  or  mite  dies  or  leaves 
the  body.  It  does  not  injure  the  hatchability 
or  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat;  is  harmless 
to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumage. 
A  few  days  treatment  at  the  start  and  then 
a  little  in  the  drinking  water  each  month. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Hick  that  Hick's  Lice 
Kill  >  will  kill  every  louse  or  mite,  that  he  is 
making  a  special  guaranteed  oner  of  two 
regular  full  sized,  double  strength,  $1.00  bot- 
tles and  a  regular  $1.00  package  of  Hick's 
Egg-Lay  Tablets  all  for  $1.00.  Use  one  bot- 
tle yourself  and  sell  the  other  at  one  dollar, 
thus  getting  your  own  free.  Send  $1.00  today 
(currency,  money  order,  check,  etc)  to  Chat. 
M.  Hick  &  Co.,  Dept.  516,  101?  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  If  you  prefer,  send  no 
money,  just  your  name  and  address,  and  pay 
postman  $1.00  and  postage  on  delivery,  if 
after  two  weeks  trial  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLI- 
ANCE, the  mod- 
ern scientific  Inven- 
tion, the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture  will 
be  sent  on  trial.  No 
obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  Ha*  Automatic 
Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  to- 
gether as  you  would  • 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  en  trial  to  prove  ft. 
Never  on  gale  in  stores. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  imita- 
tions. Look  for  trade 
mark  signature  of  C.  I. 
Brooks  and  his  picture  on 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  Inventor  every  appliance.  None 
other  genuine.  Catalogue 
and  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress today. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co. 
151S  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


AADtU  HARVESTER*;^- 

H  U  M  WW  Hffffl  Corn-^aneaDd  Kaffir  Corn  Cnta 
■  B  H  fl  Umk  HVp  and  throwsin  pileson  harvester. 

«sW  III  V  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 

~  ■  "equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in 
every  state.  Price  only  $25  with  fodder  binder.  The  only 
self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market,  that  is  giv- 
ing universalsatisfaction.— Dexter  L.  Woodward,  Sandy 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "3  years  ago  I  purchased  a  Corn 
Harvester.  Would  not  take  4  times  the  price  of  the  ma- 
chineif  I  coald  not  get  another  one."  Clarence  F.  Hug- 
gins,  Speermore,  Okla.,  "Works  6  times  better  than  I 
expected  .Saved  40  dollars  in  labor  this  fall."  Roy  Apple, 
Farmeraville,  Ohio,  "1  have  used  a  corn  shocker,  corn 
binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  but  your  machine  beatB 
them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever 
UBed."  John  F.  Haag,  Mayneld,  Oklahoma,  "Your  har- 
vester gave  good  satisfaction  while  usingfillmgourSilo." 
K.  F.  Kuegnitz,  Otis,  Colo.,  "Just received  a  fetter  from 
my  father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  Is 
cutting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that  I 

can  Mirtqtp  of  them  next  year."  Write  for  free  catalog  showlnff 
nirture  of  harv.-Ht«r  nt  work  uod  teatlmoQialB. 

•ROCE68  MFC.  CO.  Salins,  Kansas 


The  Traitor's  Penalty 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
At  first  Cal  had  been  inclined  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  the  rumor. 
When  Sam  Blaine  had  sprung  it,  he 
had  been  inclined  to  be  sore  at  Frank, 
but  now  that  he  came  to  think  about 
it,  he  had  remembered  that  Blaine 
had  said  "the  cashier"  and  he  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  have  referred  to 
Frank  Edwards  "that  way  because 
Edwards  had  been  in  the  bank  a  long 
time  and  "Frank"  was  talk  that 
everyone  understood.  And  suddenly 
the  seriousness  of  the  rumor  dawned 
upon  him.  Now  that  the  circum- 
stances began  to  come  to  him,  he 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  Blaine 
wasn't  a  very  good  friend  of  the  co- 
operative elevator,  else  why  did  he 
continue  to  circulate  the  story  after 
he  had  looked  at  the  books  and  knew 
absolutely  that  the  business  was  on 
a  firm  basis?  Connecting  the  threads 
of  evidence  together,  he  remembered 
that  Blaine  had  steadfastly  opposed 
the  extension  of  the  business  to  take 
in  the  shipment  of  eggs  and  cream. 

With  the  hour  hand  of  the  office 
clock  pointing  its  clumsy  finger 
straight  at  ten,  Griffith  knew  that 
the  zero  hour  for  the  business  must 
come  soon  unless  he  made  the  next 
move  and  that  quickly.  He  called 
the  board  of  directors.  Many  of  them 
were  in  bed  but  they  promised  to  get 
right  up  and  put  their  hands  to  the 
wheel.  Old  Sam  Blaine  had  replied 
that  he  was  terribly  sleepy,  that  his 
rest  had  been  broken  so  much  lately 
that  he  wouldn't  be  there.  By  eleyen 
o'clock,  seven  of  the  nine  directors 
were  on  hand.  Frank  Edwards  was 
also  there  and  Cal  proceeded  to  lay 
all  the  cards  on  the  table.  And  with 
this  number  of  community  men  on 
hand  it  did  not  take  long  to  unravel 
the  truth  of  the  rumor,  where  it  had 
started  and  what  its  object  was. 

The  most  of  the  information  was 
given  out  by  Cashier  Edwards.  Ask- 
ing themselves  the  question  as  to  why 
Blaine  would  try  to  scuttle  his  own 
ship  in  this  manner,  they  turned  an 
inquisitive  glance  toward  Frank  who 
had,  up  until  this  time  said  little. 
"Since  Cal  accused  me  of  starting  this 
rumor,  this  evening,"  Edwards  went 
on  deliberately,  "I  have  been  trying  to 
figure  out  where  this  story  could  have 
been  let  loose.  First,  let  me  affirm 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But 
I  do  remember  cashing  a  check  to  him 
which  was  turned  over  to  us  just  be- 
fore closing  time.  And  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  when  I  came  down  I  stop- 
ped at  the  bank  to  look  at  this  check 
again  and  find  that  it  is  written  by 
the  Midvale  Poultry  Produce  Co.  This 
would  not  tell  much  except  that  our 
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assistant  cashier  who  was  appointed 
three  years  ago  to  assist  the  folks  in 
this  country  to  make  out  their  income 
tax  returns  told  me  recently  that  the 
sheets  that  had  been  filed  by  the 
Midvale  Poultry  Produce  Co.,  showed 
Sam  Blaine  and  Howard  Riggs  as  two 
new  stockholders  even  though  the 
capital  stock  had  not  been  increased. 
Heretofore  a  lot  of  Midvale  Poultry 
Produce  Co.'s  checks  have  gone 
through  our  bank,  since  the  eleva- 
tor's egg  department  was  installed 
apparently  the  Midvale  concern  has 
lost  a  lot  of  business  as  the  num- 
ber of  checks  going  through  our 
hands  has  shown  a  great  falling  off." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation. Both  Blaine  and  Riggs  had 
bitterly  opposed  the  extension  of  the 
elevator  to  an  egg  business.  And  now 
it  appeared  that  the  Midvale  Poultry 
Produce  Co.  had  given  each  of  them 
a  block  of  stock  to  make  sure  that 
they  would  further  oppose  the  work 
that  had  been  started.  The  identity 
of  "the  cashier"  was  explained  when 
it  was  known  that  Blaine  had  received 
a  check  from  the  Midvale  Co.  that 
afternoon  and  that  he  had  not  been 
into  the  bank.  The  Midvale  Poultry 
Produce  Co.,  had  a  cashier  who  also 
had  a  farm  and  immediately  turning 
to  the  files,  Griffith  brought  out  the 
information  that  "the  cashier's"  ten- 
ant was  one  of  the  fellows  who  had 
not  yet  paid  for  his  fertilizer  bought 
last  spring.  Since  the  note  was  a 
little  past  due  and  since  "the  cashier" 
had  secured  it,  the  board  voted  unani- 
mously to  send  him  notice  to  pay  up. 
One  of  the  directors  further  vouched 
for  the  fact  that  Blaine's  sleep  had 
been  broken  for  said  Blaine  had 
routed  him  out  of  bed  that  evening 
at  9:30  to  tell  him  the  elevator's  im- 
pending disaster. 

Here,  then,  was  the  reason  for  the 
rumor.  The  competing  company  had 
given  free  blocks  of  stock  as  a  pawn 
to  continued  opposition  so  they  might 
have  instruments  with  which  to  carry 
on  their  work  of  ruination.  That 
Blaine  had  played  the  part  of  a  pho- 
nograph record  was  evident  to  every- 
one. He  had  looked  at  the  books  to 
give  the  air  of  authority  to  his  state- 
ments. But  now  what  they  were 
troubled  about  was  how  to  get  the  in- 
formation out  to  the  stockholders  and 
to  the  general  public.  One  of  the 
town's  printers  was  spending  his 
nights  at  his  cottage  at  Bass  Lake, 
20  miles  away.  The  other  had  never 
seen  that  the  cooperative  elevator 
movement  was  as  inevitable  as  death 
itself  and  seeing  but  dimly  through 
the  impenetrable  fog  of  ignorance,  he 
had  opposed  it.  Folks  in  a  position 
to  know  referred  to  his  as  the 
"bought"  press.    The  directors  knew 


that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  arouse 
him  on  a  mission  of  this  kind.  There 
was  no  mimeograph  nor  multigraph 
in  the  town.  The  directors  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  zero  hour  of  busi- 
ness was  already  upon  them  unless 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  peddled 
faster  than  the  rumor  had  traveled 
and  Dame  Rumor  has  long  been 
known  as  a  speed  fiend.  The  financial 
soundness  of  the  business  was  guar- 
anteed through  the  nontransferable 
nature  of  the  stock  but  business  suc- 
cess is  a  matter  of  confidence  and  loss 
of  volume  is  a  blighting  influence  that 
cuts  the  twig  of  profit  at  its  roots. 
Despair  was  evident;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  personal  canvass  of 
the  189  stockholders  before  7  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  Besides  truth 
never  could  hope  to  keep  up  with  ru- 
mor if  she  depended  upon  word  of 
mouth. 

The  telephone's  incessant  buzz 
roused  Margaret  from  the  couch 
where  she  had  laid  down  waiting  for 
Cal's  return.  Again  Cal  was  excited. 
"We  are  in  a  pickle,  Margaret.  We 
will  have  to  get  out  250  copies  of 
a  financial  statement  before  six 
o'clock  and  there's  no  way  we  know 
of  doing  it  except  typewriting  them. 
Can  you  help  us?" 

"Certainly  you  can't  get  them 
copied  in  that  length  of  time  if  you 
had  all  three  stenographers  in  the 
town,"  said  Margaret.  "All  those 
figures  just  make  it  that  much  slower. 
I'll  help  but  you'll  have  to  figure  out 
some  faster  way  than  that." 

While  Margaret  was  getting  her 
wraps  on  preparatory  to  going  to  the 
elevator  office — it  was  only  a  block — 
she  was  rapidly  revolving  the  prob- 
lem in  her  mind.  Carbon  paper 
wouldn't  do,  it  took  too  long  to  insert 
the  carbons.  Finally  she  remembered 
that  in  one  of  her  business  college 
classes,  they  had  been  told  how  to 
make  a  home  made  duplicator.  She 
had  used  the  recipe  a  time  or  two  to 
get  out  hatching  egg  prices.  She 
rushed  to  the  bookcase  and  drew  out 
the  old  text.  Turning  to  the  index, 
she  quickly  found  the  place.  "Gelatin 
and  paraffin"  she  said  out  loud  as  she 
read.  "Sure  enough,  I  bought  two 
packages  of  gelatin  yesterday." 

She  rushed  to  the  telephone  and 
told  Cal  to  bring  the  copy  over  at 
once  and  also  one  or  two  indelible 
pencils.  Laying  off  her  wraps,  she 
got  the  gelatin  from  the  cupboard,  the 
paraffin  she  assembled  by  using  the 
paraffin  caps  she  had  removed  from 
jars  of  jelly  that  had  been  eaten  and 
just  as  Cal  stepped  upon  the  porch 
she  had  the  proper  ingredients  in  the 
kettle.  A  little  later,  the  mass  was 
poured  into  dripping  pans  and  put 
■outdoors  to  cool. 

The  financial  report  was  written 


with  an  indelible  pencil;  also  the  let- 
ter which  was  to  accompany  it  and 
in  this,  there  was  a  paragraph  telling 
how  successful  the  egg  department 
had  been,  during  the  past  three 
months.  At  the  bottom  was  a  note 
signed  by  Frank  Edwards  as  bank 
cashier  stating  that  the  business  was 
as  stated  above.  The  cooled  gela- 
tin was  moistened,  and  the  letter 
placed  face  down  upon  it.  The 
moisture  dissolved  a  portion  of  the 
indelible  lead  which  was  absorbed  in- 
to the  gelatin  and  after  removing 
the  original  sheet,  a  sheet  of  paper 
put  on,  rubbed  over  with  the  back 
of  a  book  and  immediately  taken  off 
gave  a  very  good  reproduction  of  the 
original.  They  found  that  they  could 
make  fifty  good  copies  from  each  im- 
pression and  in  this  way,  it  was  short 
work  to  run  off  the  250  copies  re- 
quired. 

At  six  a.  m.  the  seven  directors, 
Cal  Griffith  and  Cashier  Edwards 
started  out  on  nine  different  routes, 
left  a  letter  at  each  house  and  re- 
quested the  farmer  to  read  it  at  once. 
When  the  elevator  opened  for  busi- 
ness there  was  not  that  lineup  of 
teams  and  frenzied  men  that  Cal's 
imagination  had  formed  for  him. 
Some  of  the  men  who  did  come  in 
during  the  forenoon  told  Cal  that  he 
had  done  the  wise  thing  and  others 
said  they  were  glad  those  who 
framed  the  constitution  had  had  the 
foresight  to  keep  the  stockholders 
from  scuttling  their  own  ship  through 
a  put  up  job  of  this  kind. 


The  culmination  of  the  affair  came 
at  the  annual  meeting.  The  officers 
had  been  elected.  Directors  had 
been  nominated — and  elected.  Sam 
Blaine's  name  had  been  put  up  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  a  present  direc- 
tor but  the  stockholders  immediately 
voted  him  down. 

After  the  election,  Blaine  addressed 
the  chair  and  upon  securing  recog- 
nition, he  turned  to  the  stockholders. 
"Boys,  I've  got  an  apology  I  want  to 
make  to  all  of  you.  I  didn't  make 
it  before  my  name  was  put  up  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  you  might  think 
I  was  legging  for  the  job.  I  wasn't; 
being  a  director  is  one  of  the  most 
thankless  jobs  there  are.-  What  I 
would  like  to  impress  upon  the  stock- 
holders is  that  this  business  is  yours. 
If  you  boost  it,  you  can  make  it  big; 
if  you  belittle  it,  it  will  be  little. 
Don't  let  somebody  else  make  a  dunce 
out  of  you  as  I  did  during  the  past 
year.  Your  best  interests  are  right 
here  and  if  the  other  fellow  offers  you 
free  stock  or  an  extra  bonus  on  your 
products,  don't  forget  that  when  you 
put  your  own  institution  out  of  busi- 
ness you  will  find  that  your  stock  is 
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EASY  NOW  TO  RID 
YOUR  PLACE  OF  FLIES 

Widely    Known    Scientist  Discovers 
Wonderful  Chemical  That  is  Fatal 
to   Flies.     Not   a  Poison — 
Harmless  to  Stock. 


Flies  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  annoying  things  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend.  Now,  through 
the  discovery  of  E.  R.  Alexander, 

widely  known  scientist,  you  can  rid  your 
house  and  barns  and  livestock  of  these  pests 
almost  instantly,  and  with  no  trouble  at  all. 
This  discovery  is  in  the  form  of  an  organic 
chemical  that  is  fatal  to  flies,  and  similar 
pests,  such  as  chiggers,  mosquitoes  and  moths. 


This  new  discovery,  which  is  called  Alexand- 
der's  Rid-O-Fly,  is  not  a  poison.  Though  it 
kills  flies  like  magic,  farm  animals  and  human 
beings  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all.  In  addi- 
tion to  killing  these  insects,  Rid-O-Fly  is  a 
strong  repellant.  Flies  will  not  come  near 
stock  or  buildings  where  Rid-O-Fly  has  been 
used.  Rid-O-Fly  is  particularly  valuable  for 
cows  and  horses,  as  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
flies  do  untold  harm  to  these  animals. 

So  confident  is  Dr.  Alexander  that  his  dis- 
covery will  rid  your  house,  barns  and  live 
stock  of  these  pests  that  he  offers  to  send  a 
$2.00  supply  for  only  $1.00  on  the  guarantee 
that  if  Rid-O-Fly  does  not  solve  your  fly 
problems  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  Two  big 
Kansas  City  banks  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
this  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY— just  your  name  and 
address  to  the  Alexander  Laboratories,  1635 
Gateway  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mb.,  and  this 
introductory  offer  will  be  mailed  at  once. 


THE  average  cost 
of  a  "Camp" 
Grain  Elevator  is 
only  one  dollar  a  month. 
Write  today  and  get 
the  free  facts. 
Our  catalog  shows  com- 
plete line  of  Inside  and 
Portable  Elevators; 
best  ways  to  install 
and  illustrations  of  the 
famous  "Camp"  Jack. 

The  Only 
raulic  Jack 
Made 

Sold  as  regular  equipment 
or  separately.  Fits^any 
style  or  make  elevator. 
Postal  brings  free  catalog 
and  tells  how  the  "Camp 
costs  only  $1  a  month. 
Write  for  prices: 

CAMP  MFG.  CO. 

WASHINGTON, 
ILL. 

Dept.  6 


Hyd 


READ  THE  FREE- 
PRIZE  OFFER  ON 
PAGES  16  AND  17. 


Talk  No.  1 


HIS  is  "Talk  Number  One"  and  is  coming  to 


you  for  the  farmers'  elevator  company  in 


your  own  community — a  home  concern  and 
a  farmers'  institution.  Seven  more  "talks"  will 
follow. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  company  and  have 
patronized  it  with  your  business,  you  may  feel 
sure  the  board  of  directors  and  the  manager  ap- 
preciate not  only  your  business  but  you  as  a  mem- 
ber and  your  loyalty  as  well. 

The  patronage  of  those  who  are  not  members 
is  highly  appreciated.  They  want  your  business 
but  they  want  you  with  them  as  members  also. 
They  invite  you  to  join  them.  And  to  all  other 
farmers  in  this  community  this  is  an  invitation  to 
you  to  join  and  patronize  the  farmer-owned  busi- 
ness institution.  You  are  the  farmers  who  can 
help  all  of  the  farmers  of  this  community  to  get 
more  for  their  grain.  You  can  do  it  by  increasing 
business  for  the  farmers'  elevator. 

Your  farmers'  elevator  will  never  have  too 
many  friends  or  too  much  business.  The  more 
friends  it  has  and  the  more  business  it  does  the 
more  profits  it  makes  for  the  farmers  of  this 
community. 


FARMERS  MUST  WORK  TOGETHER 


Watch  for  Talk  No.  2 
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wacer  and  your  bonus  is  minus.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  wise  provision  in 
the  constitution,  I  would  have  ruined 
the  business  a  short  time  ago.  I 
hope  the  anguish  I  have  suffered 
since  I  have  come  to  realize  the  ef- 
fort it  took  to  get  matters  righted 
again  will  teach  the  rest  of  you  that 
special  inducements  to  desert  your 
own  institution  are  made  to  benefit 
the  other  fellow  and  not  you.  Stand 
by  your  directors.  They  put  in  a 
good  many  hours  of  tireless  labor  in 
your  interests  and  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  you  to  stand  solidly  behind 
them." 

The  man  who  realizes  he  has  been 
duped  is  prematurely  aged  and  as  old 
man  Blaine  shuffled  out,  folks  said  he 
looked  ten  years  older.  Muffled  re- 
marks were  exchanged  among  the 
men  but  one  man,  a  little  hard  of 
hearing  said  a  little  louder  than  the 
rest:  "Traitors  penalize  themselves. 
Blaine  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
We'll  do  well  to  profit  by  his  ex- 
perience." 


What  About  Eggs,  Butter 
and  Poultry? 

J.  H.  White  &  Company,  dealers  in 
poultry,  butter,  eggs  and  veal  in  Chi- 
cago market  and  experts  in  market 
conditions,  make  the  statement  based 
on  Government  statistics  that  we  have 
this  year  the  largest  crop  of  poultry 
ever  carried  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer. They  predict  that  if  the  big 
volume  of  poultry  is  turned  into  the 
markets  the  last  half  of  November 
and  December,  as  is  usually  done,  that 
values  are  going  to  be  depressed  be- 
low any  prices  that  we  have  known 
for  years.  They  advise  that  the 
farmer  should  begin  now  to  market  his 
poultry  and  that  he  should  learn  to 
sell  it  throughout  the  year  instead  of 
glutting  the  market  in  November  and 
December. 

Butter 

According  to  Government  reports 
there  was  on  July  1st,  5,849,000  lbs. 
more  butter  in  cold  storage  than  there 
was  one  year  ago.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  August  1st  there  will  be  20,000,000 
lbs.  more  butter  in  storage  than  last 
year.  Last  year  we  imported  many 
million  lbs.  of  butter.  This  year,  we 
are  exporting  butter.  Butter  prices 
depend  much  upon  export  possibilities. 
We  have  caught  up  with  home  require- 
ments, and  put  millions  of  lbs.  into 
storage. 

Prof.  Larson  of  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion expects  good  butter  to  stay  up 
around  40c  a  lb.  and  to  retail  at  50c 
a  lb.  or  better  this  Winter.  Many  big 
dealers  are  selling  butter  as  fast  as 
it  is  produced  which  indicates  that 
they  think  it  is  near  the  top  and  may 
go  lower.  Extras  in  creamery  butter 
are  down  to  33c  per  lb.— undergrade 
less  and  as  low  as  29c. 

Eggs  Speculators  Hit 
July  1st  found  2,229,000  more  cases 
of  eggs  in  storage  than  last  year. 
During  the  first  twelve  days  of  July 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


WM.  LARSON,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  S«ey. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 


Insure*  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


A  SUDDEN  INCREASE  IN 

FIRES  FROM  HOT  BEARINGS 

Reported  to 

THE    MILL    MUTUAL    FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Means 

THAT  SHAFTING  IS  NOT  BEING  KEPT  IN 
LINE, 

THAT  BEARINGS  ARE  NOT  BEING  REBAB- 
BITTED, 

THAT  OILING  IS  BEING  NEGLECTED,  OR 
THAT  A  POOR  GRADE  OF  OIL  IS  BEING 
USED. 

FIRES  ARE  EXPENSIVE,  REPAIRS  AND  MAINTEN- 
ANCE ARE  COMPARATIVELY  INEXPENSIVE 

Mutual  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  111, 


Four  Years  the  Best — Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Lire  Stock  Show  Is  the  test 
at  hog  producing  power.  Hampshires  hare  wen 
the  Grand  Championship  In  this  test  for  few 
reus  In  succession- 1»18.  1»19,  1920,  1911— 1b 
the  hands  of  arerage  farmers.  No  experts  needed 
to  make  Hampehlres  win. 

Hampshires  ars  the  greatest  of  all  forage  bogs 
— making  the  high—  priced  pork  out  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  on  the  farm.  Aetire.  rigorous  and 
healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litter*. 
At  the  International  they  hare  shown  almost 
without  exception,  the  hearlest  spring  pigs  *i 
any  breed,  carrying  always — the  heary,  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  For  free  Hampshire  In- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  In  real 
neighborhood,  address 


American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 

E.  C  STONE,  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  4  PEORIA.  ILL- 


PI 


Signs  of  the  Times 

What  Your  Neighbors  are Dom± 


ARCHER  (Springfield,  p.  o.).  ILL. — W.  E. 
Frey  has  been  manager  of  the  Archer  Farmers 
Co-operative  Association  of  the  past  seven 
years.  C.  H.  Werner  is  president,  and  ("has. 
Wilcox,  secretary. 


FRANKLIN,  ILL. — The  Franklin  Grove 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  is  now  managed 
by  W.  M.  Herbst,  who  took  the  position  March 
first. 


GALVA,  ILL.— E.  W.  Miller  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  Galva  Grain  Elevator  Company 
for  the  past  six  months. 


Exchange.    Adam  Middleton  was  present  and 

assisted  in  the  organization  work.  The  plan 
as  formulated  includes  the  rental  of  the  ele- 
vator now  operated  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Com- 
pany. Over  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock  needed  was  subscribed  before  the 
meeting  closed.  J.  Henderson  was  appointed 
temporary  chairman  and  Vernon  Coffin, 
temporary  secretary  and  treasurer.  Plans 
were  formulated  for  starting  an  immediate 
campaign  for  stock  so  that  if  possible  the 
elevator   can   be   in  operation   by   July  first. 


KENNEY,  ILL.— The  Farmers  Grain  Com- 
pany has  been  managed  by  C.  L.  McBride 
for  over  three  years.  E.  T.  Jett  is  manager 
of  the  company,  and  A.  S.  Green,  secretary. 


AKRON,  IND.— J.  M.  Doan  manager  of 
the  Akron  Co-operative  Supply  Company,  re- 
cently suffered  the  loss  of  the  left  hand 
just  back  of  third  knuckle,  cutting  it  off 
in  a  rip  saw  in  the  labor  yards  and  saving 
only  the  thumb.  The  unfortunate  accident 
occurred  on  March  28th. 


COLO,  IA. — J.  W.  Swinbank  was  re-elected 
president  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Company;  J.  T.  Handsaker, 
secretary-treasurer.  Robert  Jack  was  re- 
hired as  manager,  R.  E.  Ginter,  assistant  man- 
ager and  Miss  Edna  Frey,  bookkeeper.  The 
report  of  Manager  Jack  showed  that  the 
company  purchased  188,691  bushels  of  corn 
last  year  and  85,899  bushels  of  oats. 


DENISON,  IA.— Charles  Menagh  will  take 
the  place  of  John  Ebern  as  manager  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Elevator.  Mr.  Menagh  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  this  line  hav- 
ing conducted  this  elevator  a  few  days  ago. 


MT.  VERNON,  IND. — The  stockholders  of 
the  Farmers  Elevator  Company  recently  held 
their  annual  meeting  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing directors  to  serve  for  one  year:  A.  Tem- 
pleton,  Henry  Schrieber,  Wm.  Thompson,  El- 
liott La  Duke  and  A.  W.  Mackey.  The  direct- 
ors re-elected  Mr.  Mackey  as  manager  for  the 
coming  year. 


ELDRIDGE,  IA.— W.  H.  Kuehl  has  been 
manager  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
at  Eldridge  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  Aug. 
H.  Lamp  is  president,  and  E.  B.  Caldcrwood 
is  secretary. 


BEAVER,  IA.— The  Beaver  Elevator  Com- 
pany has  installed  a  radio  receiving  set. 


BRADGATE,  IA. — A  group  of  about  twenty- 
five  farmers  recently  met  in  the  opera  house 
at  Bradgate  and  took  preliminary  steps 
towards  organizing  a  co-operative  company 
to   be   known   as   the   Bradgate  Co-operative 


SUNBURY,  IA.— The  elevator  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  &  Lumber  Company  was  re- 
cently struck  by  a  windstorm,  which  moved 
the  south  wing  about  four  inches  off  the  foun- 
dation, also  tore  iron  6heathing  from  west 
and  east  side  of  cupola  and  roof.  Having 
about  3,500  bushels  of  wheat,  some  barley 
and  some  corn  in  the  house  at  the  time. 
The  company  was  forced  to  have  it  repaired 
the  following  day  in  a  bad  rain  and  wind- 
storm. 


This  picture  was  taken  in  front  of  August  Smith's  residence,  south  of  Litchfield,  just  before 
Mr.  Leverence  and  Mr.  Smith  started  out  to  take  Mr.  Gustafson  to  his  home  at  Windom. 
Starting  from  the  left,  the  first  five  are  Mr.  Smith's  boys;  August  Smith,  candidate  for  legisla- 
ture and  director  of  co-operative  elevator  at  Litchfield;  Mr.  Leverence,  who  drove  the  fateful 
car;  John  F.  Gustafson,  President  Minnesota  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association;  E.  E. 
Evenson,  manager  of  Co-operative  Elevator  at  Litchfield. 


TOLEDO,  IA.— B.  W.  Emerson  was  elected 
president  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  recently,  succeed- 
ing W.  R.  Grossman,  who  has  been  president 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  financial  report 
indicated  that  the  elevator  under  the  man- 
agement of  A.  R.  Metcalf  fared  better  during 
the  past  year  than  most  elevators. 


ELLSWORTH,  KAN.— Radio  grain  reports 
will  be  received  and  furnished  to  farmers  by 
a  local  elevator  here,  under  plans  just  an- 
nounced. Radio  apparatus  capable  of  re- 
ceiving messages  within  500  miles  is  being 
installed  in  the  elevator. 


WAKEENEY,  KAN.— The  Trego  County 
Co-operative  Union  Association  has  been 
managed  by  W.  C.  P.  Rhodes  for  the  past 
eight  years.  S.  S.  Long  is  president  of  the 
association  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  secretary. 


COMSTOCK,  MINN.— The  manager  of  the 
Farmers'  Elevator  at  Comstock,  Mr.  Iver 
Hamerad,  died  recently  after  a  short  illness. 
Mr.  Hammerad  was  48  years  old  and  had 
managed  the  Farmers  Elevator  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  He  was  born  in  Norway,  com- 
ing to  Minnesota  when  he  was  a  boy. 


LITCHFIELD,  MINN.— The  Independent 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  recently  held 
its  annual  meeting.  Aside  from  the  election 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  it  was  decided  to 
keep  the  business  going  by  continuing  the  ef- 
fort to  raise  $25,000  to  refinance  the  company. 
Several  years  ago  the  stockholders  voted  unan- 
imously to  erect  a  fine  coal  house.  After  it 
was  built  it  was  hard  to  cover  with  the  sale 
of  capital  stock. 

The  company  has  one  of  the  finest  equip- 
ments in  the  northwest  for  handling  the  bus- 
iness, including  the  coal  elevator,  grain  ele- 
vator, warehouse,  office  and  crib.  Herculean 
efforts  are  being  made  by  those  who  are 
patriotically  supporting  the  company  against 
adverse  propaganda  and  we  believe  their  ef- 
forts will  win  against  their  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

John  F.  Gustafson,  President  of  the  Minne- 
sota Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  was 
present  at  the  meeting  and  delivered  a  fine 
address,  using  strong  argument  in  urging  the 
stockholders  to  save  the  company  and  pro- 
tect their  market.  More  than  $2,000  was 
raised  at  the  meeting  and  at  last  writing  it 
was  reported  $23,000  of  the  $25,000  has  been 
signed  up. 


JOHN  F.  GUSTAFSON  IN  ACCIDENT 
While  being  driven  in  a  car  from  Litchfield, 
Minn.,  to  his  home  at  Windom,  John  F.  Gus- 
tafson was  thrown  out  of  the  car  with  August 
Smith  of  Litchfield  and  C.  F.  Leverenz,  the 
driver.  They  were  making  a  turn  in  the  road 
near  Gaylord  when  the  car  tipped  over  and 
all  were  pinned  under  the  car  until  a  passing 
autoist  rendered  assistance. 

Mr.  Gustafson  was  injured  internally  and 
Mr.  Smith's  arm  was  broken  in  four  places. 
Both  men  are  prominent  in  their  respective 
communities  and  both  are  candidates  for  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Litchfield  Com- 
'pany  since  its  organization  and  is  a  warm 
co-operator.  The  accompanying  picture  was 
taken  a  few  minutes  before  starting  on  the 
fateful  trip. 
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MELLETTE,  S.  D. — The  Farmers  Elevator 
Company  of  which  George  Palmer  is  manager 
recently  increased  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  which  enables  it  to  again  operate  its 
elevator  which  has  been  closed  for  some 
time. 


The  Farmers  Cooperative 
Motor  Truck  Route 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
community  and  will  give  the  associa- 
tion his  trade. 

7.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  raised 
to  pay  cash  for  trucks.  This  is  highly 
desirable. 

The  Board  of  Directors  should  be 
free  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  operators  for  the 
trucks.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  feel  that  merit  alone  should  govern 
their  selection.  The  Harford  County 
association  has  solved  its  problem  by 
instructing  several  men  in  the  com- 
munity in  the  operation  of  trucks. 
This  policy,  with  the  payment  of  a 
fair  compensation,  has  enabled  the 
association  to  make  its  runs  regularly 
which  is  an  important  consideration 
because  milk  and  perishable  foodstuffs 
must  be  delivered  promptly.  As  an 
additional  inducement  to  its  truck  op- 
erators to  remain  in  its  service,  the 
association  bought  a  lot  at  Church- 
ville  on  which  it  built  a  house  fitted 
with  modern  improvements  for  the 
use  of  its  operators. 

No  attempt  need  be  made  to  earn 
dividends.  Rates  should  be  made  with 
a  view  to  meeting  expenses,  providing 
for  depreciation,  and  accumulating  a 
surplus  to  be  used  as  working  capital. 
Before  establishing  any  schedule  of 
rates  a  careful  study  should  be  made 
of  the  cost  of  operating  a  truck,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  actual  operating 
cost,  but  also  charges  for  deprecia- 
tion, reserves  to  set  aside,  interest 
on  investment,  various  kinds  of  in- 
surance, overhead  expenses,  damages 
and  claims. 

The  Harford  County  association 
pays  its  members  for  all  goods  lost  or 
destroyed.  Thus  far  damages  to 
goods  have  been  paid  out  of  the  oper- 
ating expenses,  but  there  is  consid- 
erable danger  attached  to  this  plan 
as  the  association  is  taking  too  much 
risk.  In  event  of  a  truck  meeting 
with  an  accident  in  which  both  truck 
and  produce  were  totally  destroyed 
the  loss  might  amount  to  more  than 
the  association  could  safely  stand. 
The  cheapest  and  wisest  policy  would 
be  to  carry  adequate  insurance  cover- 
ing both  equipment  and  goods  in 
transit. 

Co-operative  associations  do  not 
aim  to  make  profits,  their  sole  pur- 
pose being  to  serve  their  members. 
The  most  important  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  lower  rates,  in  an  association 
of  this  kind,  are: 

The  saving  of  time. 


Labor  and  teams  freed  for  other 
use. 

If  it  is  desired  the  association  can 
serve  as  a  wholesale  purchasing  and 
marketing  agency. 

Farmers  motor-truck  associations 
can  be  operated  successfuly  in  sec- 
tions which  produce  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  warrant  daily  operation  of 
trucks  and  which  are  not  more  than 


30  or  40  miles  distant  from  consuming 
centers. 

Further  detailed  information  valu- 
able to  organizers  of  associations  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  "Farmers'  Bulletin  1032," 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  Bul- 
letins Nos.  541,  770  and  178,  enclos- 
ing five  cents  for  each  bulletin. 


1,820,000  Telephones  Moved 

In  the  telephone  business  every  day  is  "moving 
day."  Telephone  subscribers  are  probably  the 
most  stable  and  permanent  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion; yet  during  the  past  year  one  telephone  out  of 
every  seven  the  Bell  System  was  moved  from  one 
place  of  residence  or  business  to  another  at  some 
time  during  th^  year. 

The  amount  of  material  and  labor,  and  the  exten 
of  plant  changes  involved  in  "station  movement' 
are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  item  of  service 
cost  the  Bell  System  more  than  $  1  5,000,000  in  1  92  1 . 

To  most  people,  the  connecting  or  disconnecting 
of  a  telephone  seems  a  simple  operation  of  installing 
or  removing  the  instrument.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
every  case  it  necessitates  changes  in  the  cables  and 
wires  overhead  or  underground.  It  also  necessitates 
changes  in  central  office  wires  and  switchboard 
connections;  in  subscribers*  accounts  and  directory 
■  listings;  and  frequently  requires  new  "drop"  lines 
from  open  wires  or  cables. 
\  The  problems  of  station  movement  are  among 
the  large  problems  of  the  telephone  service.  Be- 
cause of  the  double  operation  of  disconnecting  and 
re-connecting,  the  work  involved  is  often  twice  as 
\  great  as  in  the  case  of  new  subscribers.  With  nearly 
2,000,000  changes  a  year,  it  is  only  by  the  most  ex- 
pert management  of  plant  facilities  that  Bell  service 
is  enabled  to  follow  the  subscriber  wherever  he  goes. 

"Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

0     One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
5J2jiraC2P^      toward  Better  Service 
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Baby  Welfare  Stations 

How  to  Establish  One  in  Your  Community 


■  .  JflN  THE  countless  number 
^^^^^M  of  small  towns,  villages 
ISbtfjfeJ  and  hamlets  throughout 
^5^^,  the  United  States  it  is  an 
ysStSdlexceedingly  small  commun- 
ity that  cannot  boast  of  it's  local  fire 
department.  The  purpose  of  equip- 
ping the  average  community  with  fire 
fighting  facilities  is  obvious,  of  course. 
Human  lives  must  be  protected  and 
property  conserved.  Yet,  we  find  that 
same  community  very  slow  in  realiz- 
ing the  moral  need  of  proper  facilities 
for  the  conversation  of  the  common 
health,  as  distinguished  from  the 
health  of  the  individual.  Conserva- 
tion of  human  life  and  health,  we 
must  agree,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  state  and  to  the  nation, 
particularly  child  conservation.  The 
laxity  on  the  part  of  tboth  large  and 
small  communities  failing  to  take  the 
proper  precautionary  measures  for 
the  conservation  of  the  health  of  its 
inhabitants  might  be  attributed  to 
the  illogical  reasoning  of  the  indi- 
vidual themselves.  The  average  man 
or  woman  in  good  health  cannot  con- 
ceive that  he,  she,  or  theirs  is  ever 
likely  to  be  ill.  Sickness  and  death 
might  enter  the  home  of  the  family 
across  the  street,  but  to  the  healthy 
family  the  prospects  of  such  misfor- 
tune seems  quite  improbable.  This 
indifferent  attitude  prevails  despite 
the  fact  that  the  practicability  of  the 
proper  measures  taken  to  prevent  dis- 
ease can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

No  longer  can  we  frown  upon  the 
idea  of  correcting,  through  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  defects 
which  later  might  have  resulted  in  the 
children  being  rated  as  incorrigible. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  need  for 
supervision  of  the  child  on  the  part 
of  the  community  is  not  yet  entirely 
recognized,  even  by  those  who  should 
be  the  first  to  recognize  it.  It  would 
seem  that  nothing  could  be  regarded 
as  being  of  greater  importance  to  a 
community  than  the  establishing  of 
prenatal  care  and  "Well  Baby 
Clinics."  Yet,  it  is  said,  many  physi- 
cian and  dentists  have  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  discourage  this,  regarding  it, 
probably,  as  an  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence with  their  work.    From  this,  we 


would  conclude,  however,  that  here- 
tofore the  anxieties  and  interests 
aroused  in  the  mothers  regarding  the 
care  of  the  baby  results  in  numer- 
ous visits  to  the  physicians  and  den- 
tists. But  we  must  not  let  the  opin- 
ions of  those  looking  at  the  issue  from 
a  purely  selfish  standpoint  influence 
us.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  and  need  of  Well 
Baby  Clinics  in  communities,  and  the 


Volunteer  Service  at  a  Baby  Clinic. 
If   there   isn't  a  Baby   Clinic   in   your  com- 
munity, one  should  be  organized. 


reasons  that  might  be  given  in  favor 
of  the  establishing  such  clinics  are 
many. 

Baby  Welfare  Stations 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  more 
delicate  living  creature  than  the  baby. 
The  newly  born  infant's  greatest  dif- 
ficulty is  to  get  used  to  living  in  the 
world  into  'which  it  has  been  brought. 
In  fact,  so  great  is  this  difficulty  that 
one  baby  in  every  ten  dies  before  it 
is  a  year  old.  For  this,  if  no  other 
reason,  we  can  understand  why  an 
infant  needs  all  the  care  that  can  be 
given  it,  that  it  might  be  kept  alive. 
In  order  that  the  baby  will  thrive  it 
is  necessary  that  it  be  as  strong  as 
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possible  at  birth,  after  which,  it  is 
essential  that  the  best  possible  food 
be  given  it.  Every  child  born  is  en- 
titled to  these  first  essentials  in  the 
interest  of  its  future  health,  and  so 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  baby  welfare  station  in 
every  community.  Communities  con- 
templating the  establishing  a  baby 
welfare  station  might  organize  a  com- 
mittee among  a  required  number  of 
its  residents  to  carry  out  the  follow- 
ing details: 

First:  The  selection  of  a  desirable 
room  for  the  clinic  location  is  essen- 
tial. 

Second :  A  member  of  the  commit- 
tee should  be  designated  to  handle  the 
publicity  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
whose  duties  should  involve  the  arous- 
ing of  interest  through  the  columns  of 
the  local  newspapers,  and  the  arrang- 
ing of  announcements  to  be  made 
from  church  pulpits,  in  the  local 
theaters  and  other  public  gathering 
places. 

Third:  The  services  of  a  local 
physician  interested  enough  to  devote 
an  hour  of  his  time  daily  to  the  clinic 
should  be  obtained. 

In  connection  with  the  physician's 
services  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
a  duplicated  detailed  record  of  every 
child  examined  should  be  kept. 

Fourth:  The  clinic  should  be  in 
a  central  location.  Proper  heating 
and  lighting  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  most  important,  modern 
plumbing  work  should  be  installed  to 
make  convenient  the  washing  of  one's 
hands,  etc.  Where  plumbing  facili- 
ties cannot  be  arranged  then  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  should  always 
be  kept  at  hand. 

Fifth:  Equipment  should  consist 
of  two  tables,  one  to  be  used  for  the 
keeping  of  records  and  other  clerical 
data,  and  the  other  made  handy  for 
the  holding  of  weighing  scales  and 
other  paraphernalia.  It  is  advisable 
that  the  table  tops  be  covered  with 
old  sheets  thereby  insuring  cleanli- 
ness. The  scales  might  be  of  the  old 
fashioned  "scoop"  style  commonly 
used  by  grocerymen  measuring  from 
four  ounces  to  thirty-five  pounds. 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


A  DAINTY  SUMMER  FROCK 
3801-3639.  This  attractive  frock  owes  much 
to  its  simple  lines  and  graceful  drapery.  Soft 
crepe  and  openwork  silk  crepe  is  here  com- 
bined This  is  a  good  model  for  organdy, 
with  hemstitching,  ruffles,  or  drawn  work 
for  decoration. 

The  Waist  3801  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  The 
Skirt  3639,  in  6  sizes :  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34 
inches  waist  measure.    The  width  of  the  skirt 


at  the  foot  is  2  yards.  To  make  this  dress 
for  a  medium  size  will  require  6  yards  of  40- 
inch  material.    TWO  separate  patterns. 


A  POPULAR  SLIP  ON  STYLE 
4028.  This  frock  reflects  the  season.  Its 
ribbon  trimming  may  be  replaced  with  em- 
broidery, hemstitching  or  drawn  work.  Ging- 
ham, as  well  as  crepe  which  is  here  portrayed 
may  be  used  for  this  style. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  7   sizes:  34,  36,  38, 


40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  The- 
width  at  the  foot  is  a  little  over  2  yards.  To- 
make  the  dress  for  a  medium  size  will  require 
4%  yards  of  32-inch  material. 


Patterns  12c  each.    Catalog  15c.    Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 
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We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  of  = 

these  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  s 

making  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.     We  = 

can  also  furnish  an  up-to-date  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  containing  oyer  | 

500  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  con-  = 

cise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle   (illustrating  30  of  the  = 

Tarious,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.     Ad-  § 

dress  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  American  Co-opekativ*  | 

Jou»nal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.                                                            .  I 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  | 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  S 

before  writing  your  pattern  order.    Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  = 

inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.     DO  NOT  FORGET  TO  WRITE  SIZE  = 

DESIRED  | 


A  PRETTY  AND  UNIQUE  FROCK 
4018.  As  a  party  frock  in  taffeta  or  crepe- 
de  chine,  or  for  "summer  wear"  in  crisp,  cool 
organdy  or  Swiss,  this  style  will  be  very 
pleasing.  Yellow  organdy  with  bindings  of 
white  and  a  bit  of  yellow  embroidery  could 
be  chosen.  Dimity  or  crossbar  muslin  with 
hemstitching  is  pretty  also. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  A  10-year  size  will  require  3% 
yards  of  32-inch  material. 


A  DAINTY  FROCK  FOR  SLENDER 
FIGURES 

4020.  Just  the  right  style  for  a  graduation 
or  party  dress  is  here  portrayed.  In  crepe 
de  chine,  net  or  chiffon  it  will  be  very  at- 
tractive.   It  is  also  good  for  taffeta  and  linen. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and 
20  years.  An  18-year  size  requires  5%  yards 
of  32-inch  material. 


A  POPULAR  STYLE 
4017.  This  jaunty  style  is  girlishly  graceful 
and  withal  comfortable.  The  jaunty  collar  is 
finished  with  "tie  ends."  Dotted  Swiss  and  or- 
gandy with  hemstitching  is  combined  in  this 
instance.  Gingham  and  linen  would  be  equally 
attractive. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16 
years.  A  14-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
32-inch  material.  One  may  have  this  dress 
finished  as  a  one-piece  style,  or  with  separate 
blouse  and  skirt. 

A  SPLENDID  HOUSE  DRESS  FOR  MATURE 
FIGURES 

Pattern  3656  is  here  illustrated.  It  is  cut 
in  7  sizes :  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  A  38-inch  size  will  require 
5  yards  of  36-inch  material.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  the  foot  is  2  yards. 

Gingham,  chambray,  figured  percale,  poplin, 
repp,  linen  and  calico  may  be  used  for  this 
model.  The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
or  elbow  length. 


A  NEW  APRON 

4022.  The  shaped  bib  and  pockets  are  novel 
and  unique.  This  style  is  nice  for  all  apron 
materials.  It  may  be  finished  without  the 
tie  ends.  Figured  percale  is  used  in  this  in- 
stance, with  a  trimming  of  rick  rack  braid. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  Me- 
dium, Large  and  Extra  Large.  A  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  40-inch  material. 


A  COMFORTABLE  FROCK  FOR  THE  LIT- 
TLE TOT 

4032.  This  will  be  pretty  in  dimity  or 
chintz,  as  well  as  in  voile  or  batiste.  The 
sleeve  may  be  finished  in  wrist  or  elbow 
length. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes  :  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
5  years.  A  4-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 
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A  COMFORTABLE  PLAY  FROCK 
4031.  The  good  features  of  this  style  are 
readily  apparent.  It  may  be  attractively  de- 
veloped in  percale  with  bindings  of  a  con- 
trasting color,  or  in  chambrey,  pongee  or 
crepe. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  6  mos.,  1 
year  and  2  years.  A  1-year  size  requires  2>£ 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 
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Other  essentials  include:  Tape 
measures  and  napkins  to  be  used  in 
the  scoop  or  on  the  platform  of  the 
scale.  A  fresh  napkin  should  be  used 
for  each  child. 

Sixth:  Some  lady  of  the  commit- 
tee should  be  designated  to  act  as 
hostess  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
make  record  entries,  file  names  of  the 
infants  brought  to  the  clinic,  and  to 
generally  supervise  and  keep  things 
running  smoothly. 

The  services  of  a  physician  and  a 
nurse,  willing  to  devote,  gratis,  a  half 
hour  or  an  hour  of  their  time  once 
a  week,  should  be  obtained.  Mothers 
can  be  advised  as  to  the  progress  be- 
ing made  by  their  children  and  in- 
structions as  to  proper  feeding  can  be 
rendered.  The  attending  physician 
might  give  short  talks,  at  least  once 
a  week  on:  Breast  feeding;  care  of 
the  eyes;  care  of  the  teeth;  care  of 
the  feet;  proper  dressing  of  the  baby 
— according  to  season  of  the  year; 
prenatal  care  of  the  mother;  keeping 
the  home  clean  and  well  ventilated, 
and  providing  diet  lists  for  children 
brought  to  the  clinic  station  for  atten- 
tion. 


LAUGH  AND  GROW  FAT! 
As  for  Keith,  he  has  abandoned  himself  com- 
pletely to  his  mirth  and  is  not  attempting  to 
conceal  it  in  the  least.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  S. 
Butson  of  Geneva,  Iowa,  admit  that  laug-hing 
is  his  favorite  pastime. 


John  Gatsworthy,  the  famous  child 
specialist,  in  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "How  Do  Things  Stand?"  states 
that  each  year  in  .  this  country  ap- 
proximately 100,000  babies  die  before 
birth  and  of  the  800,000  born  about 
90,000  die.  Evil  birth  conditions  are 
the  cause  of  many  mothers  becoming 
permanently  damaged  in  health,  and 
countless  numbers  of  children  grow 
up  physically  and  mentally  defective. 
Of  the  children  in  our  elementary 
schools  it  has  been  found  that  one 
child  in  every  four  is  not  in  fit  physi- 
cal condition  to  properly  benefit  by 
its  schooling  and  ten  in  every  hun- 
dred suffer  from  malnutrition. 

Thirty  in  every  hundred  school 
children  suffer  with  defective  eyes, 
while  eighty  in  every  hundred  have 
defective  teeth.  The  average  percent- 
age of  children  suffering  with  en- 
larged tonsils  or  adenoids  figures 
some  eighty  in  every  hundred.  Many, 
in  fact  the  great  majority  of  the  de- 
fects which  help  to  increase  the  child 
death  rate  are  attributed  to  avoidable 
ignorance,  ill  health,  mitigable  pov- 
erty, and  other  physical  deficiencies 
contracted  by  mothers  both  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  their  young  ones. 

Surely  after  glancing  over  the 
figures  given  here  no  doubt  can  re- 
main in  our  minds  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  future  generation.  No 
better  remedy  can  be  applied  for  the 
abolishing  of  disease  than  the  pre- 
vention of  it.  The  logical  solution  for 
the  wiping  out  of  avoidable  diseases 
of  children  and  a  step  toward  the  de- 
creasing of  the  child  death  rate  list 
is  simple.  The  answer  is  "Baby  Wel- 
fare Clinics."  Every  community 
should  have  one.  If  there  isn't  any 
in  the  locality  in  which  you  are  resid- 
ing, then,  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
helpless  babes,  in  the  interest  of  the 
mothers,  in  the  interest  of  your  com- 
munity and  the  nation  itself,  start 
one.  As  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  you  could  not  render  your 
country  and  mankind  a  more  humane 
service. 
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EXPLAINED 

GEORGE  WHITEFIELD  D'VYS 

ONE  sultry  day  I  chanced  to  pause 
Beneath  a  welcome  shade, 
And  there  espied  a  lad  and  lass 
Were  selling  lemonade. 

"How  much?"  I  asked  in  merry  mood. 

"One  cent,  sir,"  said  the  lass. 
"Mine  is  two  cents,"   the   boy  ex- 
claimed, 

"Say,  mister,  buy  a  glass  I" 

I  sipped  wee  samples  from  each  pail, 

And  really  found  it  true, 
The  drink  that  cost  one  cent  a  glass 

Surpassed  that  costing  two. 

I  slipped  the  little  girl  a  dime, 
And  quaffed  her  lemonade, 

Then  quaffed  thrice  more,  declaring  it 
The  best  drink  ever  made. 

"Yet  why,"  I  asked,  "charge  half  his 

price 

When  yours  is  twice  as  fine?" 
In  quiv'ring  tones  her  answer  was: 
"A  kitty  fell  in  mine!" 

— Courtesy  Dumb  Animals. 


Mother  Forgot 

Johnny  Jones  came  into  school  two 
hours  late.  The  first  lesson  was  over 
and  the  second  one  nearly  so. 

Yet  he  did  not  seem  to  hurry,  but 
walked  very  slowly  from  the  door  to 
his  seat  in  the  class. 

"How  is  it  that  you  are  so  late?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

Johnny  looked  at  him  sheepishly. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  he  said,  with 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  break  in 
his  voice,  "I  have  got  new  boots  on, 
and  muvver  forgot  to  cut  the  string!" 


Little  Constant  (aged  five) — 
"Mamma,  my  stomach  says  it's  time 
for  dinner." 

Mamma — "Well  dear,  go  see  what 
time  the  clock  says." 

Little  Constant  (  a  moment  later) 
— "The  clock  says  my  stomach  is  ten 
minutes  fast." 


1 
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"REGISTER"  JOY! 
Ray  is  certainly  Kay  over  something;  which  we 
know  nothing;  about,  but  we  do  know  that 
Ray  is  a  real  Better  Baby  and  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Patterson  of  Benson,  111., 
agree  with  us. 


SSI 


"Camp  Roosevelt — Builder  of  Boys " 


THE  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
pioneer  in  a  movement  for  de- 
veloping our  growing  boys  into  better 
future  citizens.  It  has  founded  a 
summer  camp,  where  boys  may  live  a 
happy,  carefree,  healthful  life  out  in 
the  open,  close  to  nature,  and  where 
at  the  same  time  they  are  learning 
to  work  and  study  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner, carefully  guided  and  instructed 
by  experts  in  boy  psychology. 

Major  F.  L.  Beals,  U.S.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tac- 
tics and  Supervisor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  the  Chicago  public  high 
schools,  was  the  instigator  and  founder 
of  the  Camp  Roosevelt  idea.  He  knows 
boys  thoroughly,  having  made  them 
his  life  study,  and  Camp  Roosevelt 
is  the  culmination  of  his  ideal.  The 
courses  carried  out  at  the  camp  em- 
body the  results  of  his  many  years 
of  study. 

There  are  three  divisions,  to  meet 
the  differing  needs  of  the  boys,  the 
R.  0.  T.  C.  or  military  division,  the 
summer  school,  which  is  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Chicago  summer  school  system, 
and  the  Junior  Camp  Division,  for 
boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

The  camp  is  of  six  weeks'  duration, 
divided  into  two  periods  of  three 
weeks  each.  The  camp  opened  on  July 
5th. 

Being  a  public  institution,  of  neces- 
sity the  cost  to  each  boy  must  be  suf- 
ficiently low  to  attract  the  average 
American  boy,  and  not  a  select  few. 
For  this  reason,  the  boy  pays  but  a 
very  nominal  fee.    The  financial  re- 


sponsibility is  borne  by  a  commit- 
tee of  public-spirited  Chicago  citizens, 
who  yearly  donate  the  funds  for  the 
continuance  of  this  great  work. 

Because  of  its  philanthropic  nature, 
suclh  national  organizations  as  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Winchester  Junior  Rifle  Corps, 
and  like  institutions  give  very  sub- 
stantial aid,  supplying  not  only  all 
needed  material,  but  maintaining  a 
large  staff  throughout  the  summer. 

Boys  twelve  years  and  over  will  be 
accepted  upon  application  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  460  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  under  whose  auspices  the 
camp  is  conducted,  with  Major  Beals 
in  direct  command. 


A  small  boy  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion who  was  playing  at  the  end  of 
the  pier  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  only 
rescued  after  great  difficulty  by  an 
intrepid  swimmer,  who  dived  off  the 
end  of  the  pier  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  boy  into  a  rowboat. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  much  ex- 
hausted by  his  efforts,  the  rescuer  was 
walking  off  the  pier  when  a  man  came 
up  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

'Are  you  the  man  who  saved  my 
son  Ikey's  life?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  much-exhausted 
hero. 

"Then,"  said  the  Hebrew  in  indig- 
nant tones,  "v'er's  his  cap." — Kreolite 


Little  Jack  Smith's  Sunday-school 
teacher,  after  a  lesson  on  Annanias 
and  Sapphira,  asked:  "Why  is  not 
everybody  who  tells  a  lie  struck 
dead?" 

Little  Jack  answered  gravely: 
"  'Cause  there  wouldn't  be  anybody 
left." — Boston  Transcript. 


Mamma — "Now,  Freddy,  mind  what 
I  say,  I  don't  want  you  to  go  over 
into  the  next  garden  to  play  with  that 
Binks'  boy;  he's  very  rude." 

Freddy  (heard  a  few  moments  after- 
wards calling  over  the  wall) — "I  say, 
Binks,  ma  says  I'm  not  to  go  in  your 
garden  because  you're  rude;  but  come 
over  here  into  my  garden — I  ain't 
rude." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Simple  Privilege 

The  young  professor's  little  girl 
had  been  dangerously  ill  and  for  many 
weeks  after  her  recovery  her  mother 
watched  every  move  she  made.  One 
day  the  little  girl  heaved  an  unusually 
deep  sigh. 

"Why,  Minerva,  my  dear,"  asked 
the  anxious  mother,  "do  you  feel 
sick?" 

"Oh,  mother,"  replied  the  bored 
Minerva,  heaving  a  sigh  even  deeper 
than  the  first  one,  "may  one  not  even 
draw  the  breath  of  life  without  being 
questioned?" — New  York  Sun. 


Just  Made  Over 

After  Mr.  Brown  had  raked  his  yard 
he  took  the  accumulated  rubbish  into 
the  street  to  burn.  A  number  of 
neighbors'  children  came  flocking 
about  the  bonfire,  among  them  a  little 
girl  whom  Mr.  Brown  did  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  before.  Wishing,  with 
his  usual  kindliness,  to  make  the 
stranger  feel  at  ease,  he  beamed  upon 
her  and  said,  heartily: 

"Hello!    Isn't  this  a  new  face?" 

A  deep  red  suffused  her  freckles. 
"No,"  she  stammered,  "it  ain't  new. 
It's  just  been  washed." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


Melville,  catching  a  firefly,  crushed 
it  between  his  fingers.  Exhibiting 
the  insect  to  his  mother,  he  said: 

"Look,  ma,  I  broke  its  bulb." 


Answer  to  June  Puzzle. 

What  has  eight  legs,  three  heads 
and  one  tail? 

Answer:    Two  girls  on  a  horse. 


U.  S.  War  Department  Officials  from  Washington,  D.  C,  inspect  the  camp  yearly 
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SANDWICHES 
Chicken  and  Almond  Sandwiches 

Chop  boiled  chicken  finely  and  add  3/i  as 
much  chopped  blanched  almonds  Mix  with 
cream  or  mayonnaise. 


Olive  Sandwiches 
Chop  the  desired  quantity  of  olives  from  the 
stone,  mix  with  mayonnaise  and  spread  on 
thinly  sliced  bread.  Chopped  walnuts  or 
pimento  may  be  added  to  the  olives  makes 
a  very  delicious  sandwich. 


Mixed  Meat  Sandwiches 
Add  I   cup   finely  ground  ham  to   2  cups 
ground  chicken.    Add  a  few  pieces  of  chopped 
green  peppers  and  mix  well  with  mayonnaise. 
Spread  on  thinly  sliced  graham  bread 


Sweet  Sandwiches 

A  delicious  sweet  sandwich  can  be  made 
by  chopping  candied  cherries  finely,  then 
moisten  with  orange  juice  and  a  little  lemon 
iuice.  , 

Egg  Sandwiches 
Ohop    eight    hard    boiled    eggs    and  with 
thiee   T.    of    shrimp   paste   or   deviled  ham. 
Mix  with  cream  or  melted  butter  until  soft. 
Spread  on  brown  bread. 


Celery  Sandwiches 
Chop  celery  fine  and  add  4  T.  nut  meats 
twice  the  quantity  of  celery.     Mix  with 
any    favorite    celery    dressing    and    put  be- 
tween slices  of  white  bread. 


Lettuce  Sandwiches 

Completely  cover  several  medium  sized  let- 
tuce leaves  (head  lettuce  preferred)  with 
mayonnaise,  add  a  few  slices  of  hard  boiled 
eggs. 


Favorite  Sandwiches 

Chop  fine  2  large  sardines,  1  cup  boiled 
ham  and  2  small  sour  pickles,  either  cucum- 
ber or  any  desired.  Make  a  paste  of  it,  by 
adding  1  T.  mayonnaise. 


Lemon  Cheese  Sandwiches 
Soften  Neuchatel  cheese  with  a  little  cream. 
Spread  on  thin  slices  of  white  bread.  Cover 
the  cheese  with  chopped  preserved  ginger 
and  candied  lemon  peel  or  candied  orange 
peel. 


Tomato  Sandwiches 

Slice  several  tomatoes  and  cover  with  any 
boiled  salad  dressing.  Then  cover  with  little 
pieces  of  minced  celery  and  arrange  between 
slices  of  bread. 


Chicken  Salad  Sandwiches 

Chop  equal  quantities  of  chicken  and  cel- 
ry,  and  add  chopped  hard  boiled  egg,  if 
desired.  Add  chopped  walnuts  and  mix  with 
mayonnaise.  Veal  can  be  substituted  for  the 
chicken.  This  makes  a  very  delicious  sand- 
wich. 


Deviled  Egg  Sandwiches 

Prepare  deviled  eggs,  chop  finely  or  slice, 
and  spread  on  white  bread.  Cover  with 
mayonnaise. 


Date  Sandwiches 
Chop  equal  quantities  of  dates  and  pecan 
meats.  To  1  cup  of  mixture  add  Vi  cup  ma- 
ple sugar  and  a  very  little  cream.  Mix  to  a 
Hmooth  paste  and  spread  on  thin  slices  of 
bread. 


Bacon  and  Date  Sandwiches 

Chop  crisp  boiled  bacon  and  mix  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  finely  chopped  dates. 
Moisten  with  mayonnaise  and  spread  on  but- 
tered slices  of  bread.  Place  a  crisp  lettuce 
leaf  in  oach  Handwich. 


Summer  Recipes 

Every  housewife  is  interested  in  good 
cooking  and  anxious  to  try  new  re- 
cipes. Send  in  your  favorite  recipe  for 
publication  in  this  department  so  that 
some  other  housewife  can  try  it.  Sign 
your  name  and  address  so  that  we 
may  give  you  proper  credit. — Home 
Editor. 


Abbreviations 


c. — Cup 

T. — Tablespoon 
t. — Teaspoon 


lb. — Pound 
pt. — pint 
qt. — Quart 


Tutti  Frutti  Sandwiches 
Run  through  a  chopper  1  cup  dates,  J/2  cup 
seedless  raisins,  %  cup  dried  figs,  %  cup 
walnut  meats.  'Add  orange1  juice  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Spread  between  buttered  slices 
of  bread.  This  filling  may  be  made  without 
nuts  and  stored  in  glasses  for  future  use. 


Date   and   Green   Pepper  Sandwiches 

Use  %  cup  chopped  green  pepper  to  1  cup 
chopped  dates.  Moisten  with  mayonnaise  and 
spread   between   buttered   slices   of  bread. 


Date  Cheese  Sandwiches 
Soften  a  cream  cheese  with  a  little  milk 
of  cream.  Add  %  cup  finely  chopped  dates 
and  mix  together  thoroughly.  Season  with  a 
little  salt  and  spread  between  buttered  slices 
of  bread. 


SALADS 
Cucumber  Salad 

To  make  this  salad  a  success,  mix  5  t.  of 
sour  cream,  2  T.  of  vinegar,  %  ft.  of  paprika, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  and  %  t.  of  finely  chopped 
chives.  Blend  all  carefully  and  add  it  to 
the  cucumbers,  cut  into  very  thin  slices. 
Mix  well,  and  serve. 


Lettuce  and  Pepper  Salad 

Chop  a  very  small  onion  fine,  with  twice  the 
quantity  of  parsley.  Add  4  small  red  pep- 
pers, and  8  green  peppers  finely  minced. 
Pour  on  a  French  dressing,  season  with  a 
pinch  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  little  salt. 
Serve  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves. 


Celery  and  Apple  Salad 

Slice  the  tops  of  4  large  apples,  and  scoop 
out  the  pulp.  Mix  with  1  c.  of  crisp  celery 
cut  into  small  bits  and  broken  walnut  meats. 
Then  add  mayonnaise  dressing  made  with- 
out mustard.  Fill  the  apple  shells  with  this 
mixture,  put  on  the  lids  and  serve  on  crisp 
lettuce  leaves. 


Egg  Salad 

Mash  the  yolks  of  6  hard  cooked  eggs, 
with  2  T.  of  chopped  cooked  meat,  1  T.  of 
melted  butter,  2  T.  of  cream,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  mustard,  and  a  few  grains  of  red  pep- 
per. Form  into  balls,  pile  in  center  of  a 
bed  of  blanched  lettuce,  surround  with  the 
whites  cut  into  rings,  pour  over  French 
dressing,  and  garnish  with  a  few  sweet  red 
peppers. 


Cabbage  Salad 

Shave  2  c.  of  shredded  cabbage  in  thin 
strips  or  chop  fine  and  mix  with  the  follow- 
ing dressing :  2  T.  of  butter,  %  c.  hot  vinegar, 
1  t.  of  dry  mustard,  1  T.  of  sugar,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  also  of  sour  cream,  milk  or  water. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  cream.  Mix  with  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients.  Mix  while  hot  and 
serve  with  the  salad  slightly  warmed. 


Cucumber  Boat  Salad 

A  charming  but  inexpensive  summer  salad, 
may  be  made  from  cucumbers.  Peel  the 
number  desired,  place  in  salt  water  for  sev- 
eral hours,  then  carve  each  cucumber  so 
that  a  mere  shell  resembling  a  boat  is  the 
result.  Fill  with  cottage  cheese,  mixed  with 
chopped  pecans,  and  chopped  cucumbers,  set 
on  lettuce  and  cover  with  mayonnaise. 


Tomato  Salad 

Scald  ripe  tomatoes,  remove  skin  and  chill. 
Cut  top  off  the  tomato,  scoop  out  a  portion 
of  seedy  pulp,  make  small  rings,  out  of 
sweet  pepper,  open  each  ring,  and  make  into 
a  chain.  Place  around  the  top  of  tomato, 
set  tomato  on  lettuce  leaves,  and  fill  with 
any  left  over  vegetables  chopped  fine,  and 
mixed  with  the  pieces  of  sweet  pepper,  left 
from  the  garnish.     Serve  with  mayonnaise. 


Vegetable  Salad 
Four  carrots,  4  turnips,  4  apples,  4  onions, 
1  c.  of  cream,  1  c.  of  vinegar,  1  head  of 
celery,  1  egg,  1  t.  of  flour,  and  mustard  salt 
pepper,  and  red  pepper  to  taste.  Chop 
vegetables  fine  and  dice  apples.  Cook  flour 
smooth.  Add  cream  when  cooking  mustard, 
salt,  pepper  and  egg  then  vinegar.  Toss 
salad  and  dressing  together. 


String  Beans  and  Peas  Salad 

Boil  1  qt.  each  of  string  beans  and  peas 
shelled  in  separate  dishes.  Then  arrange 
the  string  beans  in  a  salad  dish  and  toss 
over  them  the  cooked  peas,  arrange  small 
whole  radishes  around  the  salad  and  com- 
pletely cover  with  dressing. 


VEGETABLES 
Tomato  Fritters 

One  qt.  of  tomatoes,  1  yolk  of  egg,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  some  bread  crumbs. 
Stew  the  tomatoes  until  they  are  reduced  to 
1  pt.  and  set  aside  to  cool.  When  cold,  add 
the  seasoning,  the  yolks  of  the  egg  and  suffi- 
cient bread  crumbs  to  make  a  thick  mix- 
ture. Drop  by  the  spoonful  into  smoking 
hot  fat  and  fry  the  same  as  doughnuts. 

Corn  Chowder 

Put  1  T.  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  and 
when  melted  add  1  sliced  onion,  and  let 
cook  slowly  for  5  minutes,  then  add  to  it 
4  c.  of  potatoes  which  have  been  parboiled 
for  5  minutes,  and  then  cut  in  small  squares, 
and  2  c.  of  boiling  water.  Let  cook  for  20 
minutes  or  until  the  potatoes  are  tender, 
then  add  1  pt.  of  fresh  cut  corn  from  the 
cob,  4  c.  of  hot  milk,  1  T.  of  butter  and 
plenty  of  salt  and  pepper  and  let  heat 
through.  Break  8  soda  crackers  into  a 
deep  dish  and  pour  the  chowder  over  them 
to  serve. 

Cucumber  Jelly 
Put  1  heaping  T.  of  powdered  gelatine  into 
a  saucepan,  add  %  c.  of  water,  4  T.  of 
vinegar,  4  grated  cucumbers,  1  pinch  of  salt, 
%  t.  of  whole  white  peppers,  and  1  t.  of 
6ni6n  juice.  Stir  over  a  gentle  heat  until 
the  gelatine  is  dissolved  then  strain  and  add 
a  few  drops  of  red  coloring.  Pour  into  a 
wet  mould,  and  set  in  a  cool  place.  Turn 
ou,t,  decorate  with  cucumbers,  and  olives 
cover  with  French  dressing  and  serve  with 
any   food  desired. 
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h '--JJIM  rjHERE  was  a  time,  not  so 
I'I^ISL'  long  ago,  when  certain  old- 
fashioned  people  were  in- 
N^lliP^  clined  to  frown  on  knitted 
ytlMjlg*^  outerwear  for  summer  use. 
This  feeling  was  traceable  to  two 
facts:  first,  that  knitted  things  were 
usually  made  heavy  in  weight  and 
styled  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
smothering  the  body  against  severe 
winter  weather;  second,  a  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  demands  of 
health.  But  since  new  methods  of 
knitting  have  been  created  and  people 
have  called  for  new  knitted  outerwear 
styles  to  suit  every  temperature,  and 
since  the  public  in  general  has  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  hygiene,  knitted 
outerwear  is  now  conceded  to  be  suit- 
able for  all  year. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  major  garment 
in  the  field  of  woven  fabric  that  has 
the  extensive  utility  of  its  correspond- 
ing knitted  attire.  A  knitted  sweater 
of  medium  weight,  for  instance,  will 
serve  the  outdoor  worker  from  March 
to  December. 

The  farmer  who  rises  with  the  sun, 
and  works  well  into  the  chill  and 
damp  of  evening,  often  runs  the  ga- 
mut of  a  nine  months'  temperature  in 
fifteen  hours,  every  hour  registering 
its  marked  change  on  the  thermom- 
eter. The  very  principle  of  knitting 
allows  ease  of  movement,  healthful 
ventilation  of  the  body  and  freedom 
from  overheating.  That's  why  knitted 
outerwear  is  eminently  the  summer 
attire  for  the  farm. . 


When  we  reflect  upon  the  heavy 
shawls  of  camel's  hair  and  of  other 
elaborately  woven  materials  lugged 
about  by  our  ancestors,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  anemia  was  looked  upon 
in  their  day  as  an  evidence  of  gentil- 
ity. The  men  and  women  of  1922 
have  more  civilized  standards  and  get 
a  lot  more  pleasure  out  of  buoyant 
health  and  vigorous  open  air  activity 
than  their  ancestors  could  possibly 
have  found  in  secluded  frailty.  Each 
age  calls  for  its  own  kind  of  clothing 
to  meet  its  own  kind  of  requirements 
and  the  answer  in  this  age  is  knitted 
outerwear. 

This  is  no  reflection  upon  the  taste 
of  the  men  and  women  of  1922.  They 
can  see  just  as  much  beauty  in  cam- 
el's hair  shawls  as  their  forebears 
could;  but  they  would  never  think  of 
carting  along  a  work  of  art,  when 
seeking  outdoor  amusement.  Their 
great-great-grand  mothers  perhaps 
felt  the  same  way  and  maybe  that 
was  why  they  cut  down  the  open 
air  amusement  feature  in  their  lives 
to  the  minimum.  Dignified  garden 
parties  and  staid  drives  and  rows 
were  about  their  limit;  but  these 
items  are  just  the  beginning  of  the 
outdoor  activities  of  their  intention- 
ally robust  descendants — and  the 
tendency  toward  greater  open  air  ac- 
tivity is  growing  constantly. 

Hence,  we  have  cause  for  self-con- 
gratulation that  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  a  kind  of  clothing  so  in  keep- 
ing with  the  more  enlightened  stand- 
ards of  our  day  as  knitted  outerwear. 


In  fact,  knitted  outerwear  may  well 
be  called  the  clothing  of  the  future; 
for  its  possibilities  are  just  becoming 
recognized.  Knitted  outerwear  has 
appeared  in  response  to  the  demand 
for  a  form  of  clothing  especially 
adapted  to  active  outdoor  life.  Its 
beauty  and  practicality  actually  at- 
tract us  to  more  active  open  air  habits 
and  more  healthful  interests  and  its 
variety  and  serviceability  are  march- 
ing in  step  with  our  progress  in  out- 
door clothing  needs. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  knitted 
outerwear  is  that  is  can  be  so  service- 
able and  so  attractive  at  the  same 
time,  so  available  to  all  the  ages  of 
man  and  at  the  same  time  so  thor- 
oughly within  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  purses.  In  the  fashion  pictures, 
of  course,  we  see  mostly  beautiful 
ladies  in  charming  dresses  of  knitted 
silk  or  knitted  wool,  or  in  scarfs  and 
sweaters  of  picturesque  design;  but 
we  wonder  how  many  millions  there 
may  be  of  the  lads,  romping  out  to 
their  games  of  baseball  in  sensation- 
ally colored  sweaters;  hov  many  of 
the  school  girls  in  their  knitted  tarns 
and  scarfs  of  more  conservative  hue; 
how  many  farmers  and  woodsmen  in 
their  gray  and  black  knitted  jackets. 

There  is  a  big  need  for  the  com- 
fort outerwear  on  the  farm.  Just 
consider  one  item — milk — for  the  mo- 
ment. America  produces  90,000,000,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  a  year — half  of  it 
in  the  chill  morning  hours,  before 
there  is  light  enough  to  lure  the  most 
conscientious  mother  bird  away  from 
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Big  Freight  Rate  Reduction 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

this  case,  a  more  reasonable  minimum  was  sought, 
based  on  the  highest  rated  animal  and  its  specific 
minimum,  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  that  on  or  before  August 
15th,  1922,  the  following  rule  must  be  published : 
"When  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep,  lambs,  goats, 
kids,  horses,  and  (or)  mules  are  shipped  in  mixed 
carloads,  charges  shall  be  based  on  the  rate  and 
minimum  for  that  kind  of  stock  which  on  a 
straight-carload  basis  produces  the  hi  g  h  e  s  t 
charge,  except  that  in  no  case  shall  the  charges 
per  car  be  less  than  on  a  straight  carload  of  the 
highest  rated  kind  at  actual  weight  of  the  mixed 
shipment." 


The  effect  of  this  rule  is,  for  instance  on  a 
mixed  car  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  the  minimum 
charge  will  be  the  same  as  a  straight-carload  of 
the  class  of  animals  that  figures  the  most  money, 
using  actual  weight  if  actual  weight  is  above  the 
minimum.  You  can  figure  a  sample  car  from 
your  station  to  your  market  and  learn  approxi- 
mately what  the  saving  will  be.  It  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  distance,  but  in  general,  it  is 
estimated  that  this  decision  on  mixed  carloads  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  cooperative  shippers 
and  will  save  mixed  car  shippers  between  two 
and  three  million  dollars  per  year. 

If  you  have  not  given  your  full  support  to  the 
National  Federation  of  Cooperative  Livestock 
Shippers  you  should  do  so  now.  Membership  fee 
is  only  $10.00  per  year  and  the  service  is  worth 
millions  to  the  cause. 


her  nest  to  seek  the  early  worm;  half 
in  the  chill  evening,  after  the  chick- 
ens have  gone  to  roost.  Uncle  Sam 
has  23,600,000  cows  waiting  to  be 
milked  daily  on  4,600,000  farms,  most 
of  them  located  in  the  cooler  sections 
of  the  country.  How  many  workers 
are  required  for  this  big  job?  The 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau  has  only  a  casual 
idea.  How  many  more  are  required 
to  prepare  and  haul  this  river  of  milk 
cityward?  Goodness  knows!  Yet,  ev- 
ery worker  engaged  in  this  vital  daily 
task  must  be  clothed,  would  undoubt- 
edly like  to  be  clothed  comfortably 
and  must  be  clothed  practically  and 
economically. 

In  price,  knitted  outerwear  runs  the 
gamut  from  expensive  silks  to  inex- 
pensive grades  made  from  cotton  and 
wool  combinations.  All  sorts  have 
their  uses  and  their  attractions.  Prob- 
ably the  farmer  and  his  wife  would 
find  best  value  in  the  happy  mean,  the 
knitted  outerwear  of  pure,  new  wool. 
Knitted  outerwear  of  pure  wool  must 
be  made  from  long  fibre,  new  wool; 
because  the  short  fibre,  or  re-worked, 


wool,  cannot  be  manufactured  into 
this  sort  of  goods.  Pure,  new,  long 
fibre  wool  is  the  toughest  that  can  be 
had  and  incomparable  for  warmth  and 
comfort.  Garments  of  pure,  new  wool 
knitted  outerwear  cost  far  less  than 
substitutes — even  inferior  substitutes. 
Today,  a  man's  spring  suit  of  fair 
material  cannot  be  purchased  for 
much  less  than  $40.00.  Half  of  the 
price,  perhaps  more,  goes  for  the  coat. 
A  knitted  jacket  or  sweater  of  pure 
wool  may  be  had  for  from  $6  to  $8 — 
finer  grades,  of  course,  being  dearer. 
The  woven  cloth  coat  soon  becomes 
unsightly,  lying  around  the  barn  or 
field;  but  the  knitted  jacket  or  sweater 
is  made  to  stand  tossing  about  and, 
if  ordinary  care  is  given  it,  looks  well 
months"  after  the  far  more  expensive 
woven  cloth  coat  is  ready  for  the  rag- 
bag. 

The  farmer's  wife  may  be  able  to 
buy  a  presentable  dress  of  woven 
cloth  for  $25;  yet,  for  $15,  she  can 
purchase  a  one-piece  knitted  dress  of 
pure  wool  that  has  twice  the  style 
and  beauty  and  is  peerless  for  out- 


door pursuits.  The  one-piece  knitted 
dress  is  not  only  tough  enough  to  sur- 
vive many  walks  through  the  fields 
and  woods,  but  unusual  activity  on 
the  part  of  its  wearer  does  not  cause 
it  to  separate  at  the  waist  or  to  look 
untidy.  Knitted  hats,  capes,  scarfs 
and  coats  may  be  effectively  worn 
with  them.  Knitted  sweaters  of  all 
sorts,  but  especially  of  the  slip-on 
type,  are  greatly  in  vogue  in  all  rural 
communities. 


What  About  Eggs,  Butter 
and  Poultry? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

six  months  of  this  year,  the  increase 
74,000  cases.  This  year,  cold  storage 
eggs  increased  84,000  cases  during  the 
same  period. 

In  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  alone,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  the  increased 
in  stored  eggs  was  2,000,000  cases 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  There 
is  nothing  bullish  in  the  egg  market. 
More  eggs  means  more  hens  which 
must  also  come  to  market  sooner  or 
later. 

More  hens  and  more  eggs  from  each  hen 
piling  up  into  the  millions  have  hit  the  egg 
speculators  a  hard  blow  this  year.  Egg  spec- 
ulators are  folks  who  buy  one  or  more  cases 
of  eggs  and  put  them  in  cold  storage  for 
future  use  or  sale.  They  believe  eggs  are 
going  higher  and  expect  to  sell  them  at  an 
advance  large  enough  to  cover  rental  of 
space  in  the  warehouse,  insurance,  interest 
on  the  money  invested,  commission  costs 
and  a  profit  besides.  Summer  buyers  have 
made  money  for  several  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  producer  has  gotten  a  little  more 
cash  for  his  eggs  and  the  consumer  has 
paid  the  bill.  This  year,  eggs  went  into  stor- 
age in  April  at  26c  a  dozen,  in  May  at  27c  a 
dozen.  Today,  these  same  eggs  can  be  bought 
with'  all  charges  paid  to  carry  them  until 
January  for  26c  a  dozen.  In  other  words, 
the  speculator  in  April  and  May  eggs  has 
lost  some  money  and  the  hens  are  still  work- 
ing overtime. 

Co-operative  Poultry  Associations 

Co-operative  egg  and  poultry  marketing  as- 
sociations are  being  formed  throughout  the 
middle  western  states.  The  cost  of  forming 
these  associations  need  not  be  large.  We  will 
furnish  by-laws  upon  request.  A  local  grader 
should  receive  a  salary  of  $60.00  per  month, 
rental  of  room  $15.00  per  month,  100  egg 
cases  with  fillers  $35.00;  all  other  expenses 
which  will  be  sent  you  an  itemized  list, 
$30.00.  Active  assistance  can  be  had  from 
your  county  agent  or  from  E.  F.  Murphy  in 
charge  of  poultry  marketing  for  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  in  Illinois  and  sim- 
ilar farm  bureau  departments  in  other  states. 


The  Wheat  Price  for  1922? 

(Continued  from  page  S) 

which  Mr.  Murray  kindly  made  avail- 
able to  me,  I  have  made  the  table 
shown  at  the  bottom  of   the  page, 
which  cannot  be  disputed. 
(Lowest  month  equals  100.) 

This  proves  conclusively  that  there  is 
a  good  gross  carrying  charge  from  the 
harvest  month  to  around  the  tail  end  of 
the  season,  during  normal  years. 
(These  figures  were  obtained  for  1900 
to  1909.)  It  further  proves  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  low  months  of 
the  northwest  and  the  southwest.  It 
still  further  proves  that  the  millers 
must  fight  harder  for  that  grain  as 
the  season  goes  by,  and  it  proves  fi- 
nally that  in  the  eastern  states,  which 
are  not  self-supporting  in  wheat,  the 
farmer  who  holds  will  in  more  than 
an  average  number  of  years  receive  a 
handsome  dividend  on  his  holding. 

The  reason  for  going  so  extensively 
into  this  is  to  impress  upon  you  that 
the  next  two  months,  August  and 
September,  usually  see  a  decline  in 
prices.  That  is,  all  else  being  equal, 
prices  will  decline,  due,  as  we  said 
before,  to  the  rush  of  marketing  in 
this  country  and  to  the  European 
harvests.  This  year,  this  decline  may 
be  still  further  helped  along  by  the 
German  crises,  because  it  should  come 
to  a  head  in  six  weeks.  A  still  fur- 
ther factor  will  be  that  Canada's  har- 
vest is  coming  on  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  Canada  has  a  larger  car- 
ryover in  mills  and  elevators  than  last 
year.  The  new  harvest  may  force 
this  crop  onto  the  world  market  at 
any  price — which  would  be  a  lower 
price. 

This  article  has  leng- 
The  Wheat  thened  out  morethan 
_  .  .     ,we  had  hoped,  but 

Price  Uutlookthe  most  improtant 

For  1922      ^ar"  *s      *°  come* 

To  give  you  a  fair 
idea  of  what  effect  World  production, 
U.  S.  production,  and  Business  con- 
ditions have  had  on  prices  of  wheat  in 
the  past,  we  have  drawn  a  picture 
which  is  very  easily  understood. 

In  this  picture,  World  and  U.  S. 
production  are  corrected  for  the  long 
time  trend.  In  other  words,  as  time 
goes  on  and  the  population  of  the 
World  and  of  the  U.  S.,  increases, 
consumption  of  wheat  increases,  and 
so  the  yield  also  increases.  In  some 
years  it  is  too  much,  and  in  others  too 
small.  We  are  not  going  into  the 
details  of  how  we  arrived  at  a  "nor- 


mal" crop  for  World  and  U.  S.  pro- 
duction. This  will  be  explained  next 
issue.  It  is  very  simple  and  anyone 
can  do  it.  The  big  thing  is  that  our 
results  are  proved  correct  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wheat  price. 

In  this  chart,  it  is  proved  that  the 
BIGGEST  FACTOR  IN  MAKING 
THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY  IS  WORLD  PRODUC- 
TION. The  NEXT  biggest  factor  is 
U.  S.  production,  while  general  busi- 
ness conditions  rank  third.  If  you  will 
study  the  chart,  you  will  observe  two 
things,  viz:  (1)  When  World  produc- 
tion is  above  normal,  and  increases, 
wheat  price  go  down  regardless  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  U.  S.  pro- 
duction. Conversely,  when  World  pro- 
duction goes  down,  wheat  prices  go 
UP;  and  (2)  Wheat  prices  from  May 
to  July  go  opposite  U.  S.  production. 

We  will  not  take  the  time  to  prove 
this  chart  for  you,  reserving  this  for 
next  issue.  But  we  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  five  years  World  production  has 
been  under  normal,  and  the  produc- 
tion this  year  promises  to  exceed  only 
slightly  that  of  last  year.  U.  S.  pro- 
duction is  under  normal,  also,  the  only 
years  comparable  to  this  are  the  years 
1896  and  1897,  and  1907  and  1908.  In 
1896  Word  production  dropped  and 
prices  rose.  In  1897,  World  produc- 
tion dropped  clear  below  Normal,  and 
the  result,  with  below  normal  produc- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  for  six  preceding 
years,  was  the  corner  of  1898.  The 
same  thing  happened  prior  to  the  cor- 
ner of  1909.  CONDITIONS  THIS 
YEAR  ARE  VERY  SIMILAR,  with 
several  years  of  under  normal  World 
and  U.  S.  production.  This,  as  has 
been  explained,  has  been  partly  offset 
by  underconsumption;  but  with  the 
buying  power  of  Britain  and  Italy 
returning,  and  with  a  greater  need 
in  Europe  which  cannot  be  supplied 
be  the  exporting  countries,  we  expect 
to  see  rising  prices  after  September  if 
not  before,  with  a  strong  attempt  at 
a  corner,  and  corresponding  higher 
prices  next  spring. 

In  the  next  issue  we  will  explain 
in  detail  the  Corrected  chart. 


Last  month  we  noted 
Institutes         the  formation  of  the 
_     American  Institute 
Seems  to  Be    of    Agriculture  at 

the  Order  of  Chicago  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  teaching  co- 
the  Day  operative  marketing 

and  all  phases  of  ag- 
ricultural work.  This  Institute  is 
headed  by  Mr.  Livingston,  formerly  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Institute  is  located  at  Chicago 
and  has  undertaken  a  great  work 
which  is  meeting  the  hearty  approval 
of  agricultural  leaders  in  general. 

Now  we  learn  of  the  organization 
of  the  National  Transportation  Insti- 
tute. The  purpose  of  this  Institute  is 
to  secure  an  adequate  basis  of  fact  on 
which  may  be  founded  just  and  proper 
conclusion  in  regard  to  transportation. 
We  give  our  support  to  the  proposal 
to  establish  such  an  Institute.  Trans- 
portation is  the  one  big  economic 
problem  that  faces  everybody. 

Perhaps  someone  will  form  a  Na- 
tional Institution  of  Taxation  next, 
then  the  American  Institute  of  Mar- 
keting and  later  on  the  American 
Grain  Institute,  the  American  Live- 
stock Institute.  There  is  work  a- 
plenty  for  us  all. 

No  sooner  had  the 
The  Capper-  Supreme  Court  de- 
— .  ,  d.jj  cided  that  the  first 
lincner  Bill  Capper_Tmcher  Bill 

was  unconstitutional  until  a  new  Cap- 
per-Tincher  Bill  was  drafted.  The 
new  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives June  28th  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  new  Bill  has  to 
do  with  grain  futures  and  a  general 
regulation  of  Boards  of  Trade.  An  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  get  this  Bill 
passed  at  this  session,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  will  be  held  up  in  the 
Senate.  This  means  that  no  coopera- 
tive marketing  organization  can  se- 
cure a  membership  on  any  of  the 
Boards  of  Trade  this  year,  unless  the 
members  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  are 
willing  to  admit  it.  Up  to  date,  we 
have  not  found  a  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  admit 
Farmers  organizations  to  member- 
ship. 


Henry — "It  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  with  me." 

Richard—"Then  why  didn't  you 
marry  her?" 

Henry — "I  saw  her  again  on  sev- 
eral occasions." — Edinburgh  Scots- 
man. 


Retaliation 

Jones  (who  has  been  asked  to  take 
pot  luck)— I  say,  does  your  wife 
know  I'm  coming? 

Brown  (gleefully)— No;  you  see, 
we  had  a  bit  of  a  row  this  morning 
and  I  want  to  pay  her  back. 


July 

Eastern  State*  (Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York)  108.8 

Central  States  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan)   101.7 

Northwest  States  .North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Minnesota)   104.2 

Western  State*  (Kansas,  Nebraska)   101.2 


Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June 

100.0  103.6  108.6  109.9  110.2  113.0  114.5  117.1  116.9  118.8  121.1 

100.0  102.7  106.5  105.7  106.9  109.8  111.7  111.2  112.1  114.9  116.7 

103.2  100.0  101.1  100.5  100.9  104.1  105.4  105.6  104.4  108.2  111.6 

100.0  101.8  103.8  104.3  106.3  106.3  108.1  109.5  111.4  113.1  11S.« 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8  cents  per  word,  each  Insertion, 
coarse  for  name  and  address.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
hj  the  20th  of  each  month. 


FARM  LANDS 
Want  to  hear  from  owner  having  business  for  tale. 
State  cash  price  and  particulars.    John  J.  Black. 
202nd  St..  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  SMOKING  OR  CHEWING  TOBACCO— 
Collect  on  delivery.  5  pounds,  $1.50;  10  pounds, 
$2.50;  20  pounds,  $4.50.  Farmers  Association,  Pa- 
ducah,  Kentucky. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO:  Chewing,  5  pounds 
$1.75;  15  pounds  $4.00.  Smoking,  5  pounds  $1.25; 
15  pounds  $3.00.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  received. 
Farmers  Tobacco  Association,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE 


CORN  HARVESTER  CUTS  AND  PILES  ON  HAR- 
vester  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
equal  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $25 
with  fodder  tieing  attachment.  Testimonials  and 
catalog  FREE  showing  picture  of  Harvester.  Pro- 
cess Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE 

Owing  to  the  completion  of  our  new  concrete  elevator 
we  offer  for  sale  the  entire  equipment  of  the  old 
elevator,  including  building.  The  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Co..    Risingsun,  Ohio. 


A  COLUMBIA,  8  H.P.  GAS  ENGINE  FOR  SALE— 
In  good  condition.  Buckley  Farmers  Grain  Co., 
Buckley,  III. 


FOR  SALE— 120  ACRES  OF  LAND,  PRACTICALLY 
all  uader  cultivation,  located  in  the  famous  Maumee 
Valley.  Good  buildings,  well  drained,  two  wells  of 
flowing  water,  close  to  church,  school  and  to  good 
market.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  good  farm, 
deal  direct  with  the  owner  and  save  the  big  commis- 
sion charged  by  agents.  Address  "Def,"  care  The 
American  Co-Operative  Journal,  Chicago,  III. 


YOUR  FUTURE  FORETOLD— SEND  DIME.  BIRTH- 
date  for  truthful,  reliable,  convincing  trial  reading. 
ERWING,   Box    1120,   Sta.   C,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

I — 32  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Morse  Horizontal  Gas 
Engine.  Gas  Starter.  Runs  on  Kerosene.  Practically 
good  as  new.  Now  in  use  in  our  plant.  Price, 
$500.00  F.  O.  B.  Holstein,  Iowa.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed   Farmers  Elevator  Co..   Holstein,  Iowa. 

Albert  Lohff,  Secy.,  or 
C.  H.  Eden.  Mgr. 


FIRST  $1,600  TAKES  25,000-BU.  CRIBBED  GRAIN 
elevator  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  in  Eastern  South 
Dakota.  Best  town  and  territory  in  state.  A  snap 
for  someone.  Do  not  answer  unless  you  mean  business. 
Address:  A.  Larson,  2117  East  8tate  St.,  Rockford,  III. 
Telephone  Number,  Main  44. 


HELP  WANTED 


EARN  $110  to  $250  MONTHLY,  expenses  paid,  as 
Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guaranteed  after 
3  months'  spare-time  study  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
tsllent  opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-82. 
Stand.  Business  Training  Inst.,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


U.  8.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  MEN— WOMEN— 
Over  17.  Steady  work.  Life  lobs  $95  to  $192 
month.  Paid  vacation.  Common  education  suf- 
ficient. List  nositions  free.  Write  Immediately. 
Franklin   Institute,    Dept.    F 1 19,    Rochester,    N.  Y. 


A  Step  Forward  in  Our  Coop- 
erative Marketing  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
our  recent  stockholders  meeting  held 
at  Hutchinson.  I  with  some  explan- 
ation again  placed  a  motion  before  the 
house  that  instead  of  only  to  the  man- 
agers, presidents  and  secretaries,  that 
monthly  statements  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  every  board  of  directors  of 
every  stockholding  company  also  man- 
agers— showing  in  detail  the  amount 
of  business  put  over  by  the  Farmers 
Co-operative  Commission  Company. 

Immediately  Manager  Harkrader, 
manager  at  Pratt  was  on  his  feet 
with  words,  "I  want  to  go  one  better." 
"I  move  you  Mr.  Chairman  that  each 
individual  stockholder  of  each  indi- 
vidual stockholding  company  in  this 
farmers  co-operative  commission  com- 
pany be  supplied  with  monthly 
statements  from  month  to  month  that 
they,  the  individual  stockholder  of 
each  stockholding  company  may  have 
some  to  him  in  his  own  home  a  state- 
ment showing  all  the  business  done 
and  from  whence  it  came,  by  the 
larger  business  of  which  he  himself 
is  a  stockholder. 

These  statements  will  be  mailed  to 
each  local  exchange,  probably  to  the 
manager  in  bulk  and  then  these  in 
turn  will  be  mailed  to  the  stockhold- 
ers of  our  locals  by  the  manager  and 
I  do  want  to  ask  that  you,  every  one 
of  you,  keep  in  touch  with  what  your 
exchange  is  doing  in  this  matter  of 
market  building. 

So  many  of  our  managers  have  ex- 
pected loyalty  from  their  stockholders 
but  they  in  turn  instead  of  continu- 
ing this  grain  in  co-operative  hands, 
sell  to  some  mill  direct  or  ship  onto 
the  open  market  and  thereby  defeat 
the  very  aim  for  which  we  are  organ- 
ized. 

We  are  too  much  inclined  to  think 
that  the  much  talked  of  co-operative 
marketing  or  business  plan  originated 
with  the  farmers. 

Don't  let  yourselves  be  deceived, 
just  stop  and  consider  the  methods  of 
the  old  line  grain  dealers,  also  the 
boards  of  trade  anywhere  over  the 
country  you  will  see  that  they  have 
been  working  so  closely  and  so  per- 
fectly the  co-operative  plan  of 


Working  Together 

that  we  now  as  organized  producers 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  fully  build 
the  second  step  in  our  co-operative 
marketing  plan.  I  refer  now  to  out" 
markets  at  Hutchinson  and  Wichita. 

Until  the  present  time  you  could 
take  at  any  time  the  nine  high  ele- 
vators and  find  them  supplying  one- 
half  the  business  coming  to  the  farm- 
ers commission  company  at  both  Hut- 
chinson and  Wichita.  A  statement 
such  as  this  means  that  if  the  nine 
elevators  furnished  practically  half 
of  this  business,  what  then  were  the 
managers  and  boards  of  directors  of 
the  remaining  53  local  exchanges  do- 
ing with  responsibilities  the  stock- 
holders of  their  respective  locals  had 
asked  of  them  to  assume  for  them 
in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  our 
joint  business  interests. 

Let  me  in  closing  exhort  you,  every 
man  of  you,  to  see  and  analyze 
these  statements  as  they  come  to  you 
from  month  to  month,  they  are  full 
of  interest  to  every  one  of  us  and 
tell  their  own  silent  story  as  to  the 
interest  each  stockholding  company  is 
taking  in  their  own,  and  their  part- 
ners' business.  For  instance,  the 
Dodge  City  co-operative  exchange  has 
in  the  form  of  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  co-operative  commission 
company,  at  Hutchinson  an  accumu- 
lation of  profit  amounting  to  twenty- 
two  hundred  dollars  and  upon  which 
she  is  drawing  8%  interest.  Some 
exchanges  have  more  than  this 
amount  others  less,  this  fund  is  being 
set  aside  and  added  to,  to  provide 
means  to  finance  our  anticipated 
move  into  a  larger  market,  all  which 
can  be  discussed  in  a  later  letter. 

Come  on!  let  us  succeed,  the  way  is 
open  before  us. 
I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours 

THOMAS  BRAGG. 


Suspicious 

"Dobbs  took  Mrs.  Dobbs  along  with 
him  on  his  vacation." 

"Poor  old  chap.  I  suppose  she 
made  him." 

"Well,  not  exactly.  But  when  he 
discovered  her  singing  as  she  put  red 
circles  on  the  calendar  around  the 
days  he  was  to  be  out  of  town,  he  in- 
sisted on  her  packing  up  and  going 
too." 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  BUSINESS-MEN  FARMERS 


Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Aug.  25th,  1922 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  a  great  man 
in  many  ways.    Emancipator,  statesman,  philosopher,  business  man, 
lawyer,  humorist,  "rail-splitter"!     It  was  as  a  champion  rail  splitter 
and  builder  of  fences,  as  well  as  a  brilliant  lawyer,  that  Lincoln 
was  enthroned  in  the  epoch  -  making  presidential  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1860.    Many  a  happy  story  had  Lincoln  to  tell  in  the  dark 
war  days  about  those  early  years  of  rail-splitting;  hard,  poverty  - 
stricken  years,  yet  full  of  inspiration  and  that  fellowship  of 
strong  men  and  nature  that  his  great  soul  loved. 

Although  the  picturesque  old  style  rail  fence  has  gone 
forever,  good  fences  are  just  as  fundamental  and  necessary,  if  not 
more  so,  today  as  they  were  in  America's  pioneering  days,  Good 
fences  not  only  protect  your  crops  and  your  live  stock,  but,  what  is 
just  as  important,  they  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  your  farm  and 
to  your  name  in  the  community  as  an  up-to-date  farmer.    War  and 
depression  forced  many  farmers  to  neglect  their  fences;  these  have 
passed,  and  reconstruction  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

For  these  reasons  we  appeal  to  business-men  farmers  to 
send  in  their  orders  for  steel  fence  posts  to  their  dealers  NOW! 
Don't  wait  for  the  rush  when  the  price  goes  up.    And  be  sure  you 
order  the  post  that  is  "built  to  last",  the  post  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  choose  if  he  were  with  us  once  again. 

Respectfully, 

FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  CC. 
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Historically,  this  paper  was  started  by  private  interests  in    1905,  but  was  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator movement  in  1911.    Its  directors  are  elected  one  from    each  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,    Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Colorado, 
with  three  from  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association. 

Dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  600,000  stockholders  of  Farmers  Elevator  Companies,  this  paper  welcomes  letters  on  all 
■objects  pertaining;  to  marketing;,  farming;  and  community  development. 
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What  Will  You  Do? 

HEN  a  farmers'  elevator  company  is  hard  up  and  struggling — stick  by.  This  ad- 
vice we  give  to  our  readers  everywhere.  This  means  directors  as  well  as  stock- 
holders and  farmer  patrons.   The  tide  has  turned. 

Our  audits  of  farmers'  elevators  show  that  they  have  faced  about  and  most  of 
them  are  now  making  money.   All  they  need  to  pull  out  in  good  shape  is  the  loyal 
support  of  their  members. 

If  the  directors  will  attend  the  meetings,  transact  the  business  of  the  elevator  promptly 
and  in  good  order,  you  will  soon  be  back  on  your  feet. 

The  manager  must  have  your  patronage  and  support.  The  way  to  get  patronage  and 
Support  is  for  everybody  to  boost.  The  manager  should  boost  the  business  to  the  directors. 
The  directors  should  boost  it  to  the  stockholders.  The  stockholders  should  boost  it  to  each  other 
and  especially  to  the  non-members. 

It  is  a  settled  fact  that  we  must  keep  our  farmers'  elevators,  and  the  only  way  to  keep 
them  is  to  support  them.  If  we  should  sell  our  farmers'  elevators  now,  we  will  have  to  buy 
or  build  others  to  take  their  places  at  much  higher  prices  and  we  will  lose  a  lot  of  money  on 
the  price  of  our  grain  in  the  meantime. 
Let  every  man  stand  by  in  his  place. 

AND  MR.  NON-STOCKHOLDER.  How  about  you?  You  have  been  reaping  the  bene- 
fit of  that  extra  two  cents  per  bushel  for  three  or  five  or  twenty  years  now,  without  contrib- 
uting one  cent  to  the  working  capital  of  the  company.  You  have  been  reaping  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  freight  rates  that  the  farmers'  elevator  has  obtained  through  its  state  and  na- 
tional association  during  the  past  ten  years. 

You  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  fixed  price  of  $2.20  per  bushel  for  wheat  instead  of 
the  $1.67  which  organized  labor  wanted,  or  two  dollars  which  the  government  suggested, 
when  the  price  was  fixed  during  the  war.  You  have  bought  your  lumber,  a  better  grade,  at 
lower  prices  since  the  Farmers'  Elevator  started  into  business. 

DON'T  YOU  THINK  IT  IS  TIME  YOU  LINED  UP  WITH  THE  CROWD  THAT  HAS 
BEEN  MAKING  MONEY  FOR  YOU,  NOW  THAT  THEY  NEED  IT?  Come  on  in.  Your 
neighbors  need  your  help,  and  you  need  theirs.   In  union  there  is  strength. 
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Talk  No.  2 


IN  marketing  grain  successfully  there  is  at  least 
one  thing  that  we  know  we  must  have.  That 
is  a  grain  elevator  at  each  country  shipping 
station.  We  cannot  get  along  today  without  this 
grain  elevator  with  its  modern,  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. 

In  a  farmers'  grain  marketing  system  these 
country  elevators  must  be  farmers'  elevators. 
They  must  be  owned ;  they  must  be  financed ;  they 
must  be  controlled ;  they  must  be  run  by  farmers. 
There  is  no  use  of  ever  thinking  of  succeeding 
with  the  country  elevators  controlled,  even  in 
part,  by  others  than  the  farmers  themselves. 

In  any  modern  grain  marketing  system  there 
must  be  up-to-date  elevators  at  the  country  sta- 
tions. If  the  system  is  a  farmers'  system  those 
elevators  must  be  farmers'  elevators.  Whoever 
tells  you  that  a  farmers'  grain  marketing  system 
can  succeed  without  farmers'  elevators  knows 
nothing  about  a  permanent  grain  marketing  sys- 
tem for  farmers. 

The  farmers'  elevator  is  the  first  and  most  nec- 
essary part  of  the  farmers'  grain  marketing  sys- 
tem. We  must  have  these  elevators  or  we  will 
soon  have  no  kind  of  a  grain  marketing  system  at 
all.  And  every  farmer  who  is  a  part  of  a  farmers' 
grain  marketing  system  must  be  a  part  of  a  far- 
mers' elevator,  for  all  the  way  up  the  line 

FARMERS  MUST  WORK  TOGETHER 


Watch  for  Talk  No.  3 
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The  Dominating  Influence  in  Making  the 

Price  of  Wheat 


If  there  is  one  thing  that  a  visit 
to  the  National  Capitol  does,  it  is  to 
take  the  "Time"  out  of  History.  The 
other  day  we  visited  the  beautiful 
home  of  the  Father  of  the  Country — 
and  how  many  houses  have  I  seen 
built  during  the  past  ten  years  that 
could  not  even  begin  to  compare  with 
this  grand  old  mansion,  built  "away 
back"  in  1740!  Put  a  modern  plumb- 
ing system  in  it,  with  bath  rooms, 
and  you  would  swear  it  was  just  re- 
cently put  up.  And  the  furniture! 
Of  course,  we  try  to  copy  the  Colo- 
nial styles;  but  I  have  seen  many  and 
many  a  home  where  the  furniture 
could  not  begin  to  compare  with  that 
"ancient"  stuff.  Yet  in  1790,  during 
the  first  term  of  office  of  this  first 
President,  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  was  only  3,929,000 
people ! 

This  reference  to  the  Colonial  days 
is  made  to  bring  out  what  a  tremen- 
dous growth  in  BUSINESS  the  Unit- 


By  Mark  W.  P. 

ed  States  has  made.  Today,  the  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  108,540,000 
people  for  the  United  States  proper! 

We  have  grown  also  in  WHEAT 
PRODUCTION.  From  a  production 
of  84,823,000  bushels  in  1840  (the 
first  official  estimate),  we  have  grown 
to  a  production  estimated  for  this 
year  of  807,000,000  bushels!  It  will 
be  very  apparent  why  this  increase 
in  production  has  taken  place.  But 
considering  a  growth  in  production 
necessary,  WHAT  WOULD  A  "NOR- 
MAL" PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT 
BE? 

In  studying  this  production  to  de- 
termine at  "NORMAL,"  we  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  the  World  has  also 
been  increasing.  I  saw  an  article  the 
other  day  asserting  that  one  cause  of 
the  present  civil  strife  in  Russia  was 
the  fact  that  Russia's  population  rose 
from  100,000,000  in  1890  to  150,000,- 
000  just  before  the  war,  or  an  in- 


crease, without  immigration,  of  50 
per  cent  in  population  in  25  years! 
So  it  went  with  other  countries,  and 
the  production  of  wheat,  the  most  im- 
portant cereal  of  the  world,  has  been 
forced  to  grow  apace. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  adjust 
wheat  production  to  this  growing  de- 
mand. This  is  best  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying "picture"  which  shows 
production  in  the  United  States  from 
1891  down  to  date.  You  will  note  that 
in  1891  the  production  was  611,000,- 
000  bushels,  while  in  1892  it  was  515,- 
947,000  bushels;  in  1893  it  was  396,- 
132,000  bushels,  and  in  1894  it  was 
460,267,000  bushels  —  on  the  down 
grade  all  the  time,  while  our  popula- 
tion was  steadily  increasing  from  63,- 
708,000  in  1891  to  67,622,000  in  1894! 
And  so  it  goes,  all  the  way  through, 
with  the  population  steadily  on  the 
increase,  but  wheat  production  rising 
and  falling;  but  it  will  be  noted  that 
as  the  years  went  on,  each  fall  of  the 


U.  S.  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  FROM  1890  TO  DATE 
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production  of  wheat  would  not  be 
quite  equal  to  the  level  of  preceding 
years.  Thus  in  1901,  production  was 
"high"  at  748,000,000  bushels,  while 
in  1904  it  was  "away  down"  at  552,- 
000,000— yet  this  "low"  of  1904  was 
equal  to  the  "high"  of  1899,  etc. 
THIS  RISE  OR  FALL  OF  PRO- 
DUCTION IS  DIRECTLY  CON- 
TROLLED BY  PRICES  PAID  FOR 
WHEAT.  When  the  price  goes  down 
too  far,  it  will  not  pay  farmers  to 
raise  it,  and  they  cut  acreage.  And 
when  more  wheat  is  needed,  up  goes 
the  price,  and  production  is  increased. 

What,  then,  is  a 


What  Is  a 
"Normal" 
Yield? 


"normal"  yield? 
Is  it  "last"  year's 
production?  Is  it 
an  average  of  the 
"last"  five  years? 
This   "NORMAL"   must   vary  each 


year,  according  to  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  and  also 
according  to  our  importance  as  an  ex- 
porting nation.  But  to  arrive  at  as 
nearly  a  "Normal"  as  is  practical,  we 
have  evenly  divided  the  line  of  United 
States  production  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  up  through  it.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  part  of  the  time  our 
production  was  under  normal,  part 
of  the  time  it  was  over.  This  same 
method  has  been  used  for  World  pro- 
duction, and  the  same  result  is  ob- 
tained. To  show  how  United  States 
and  World  production  have  gone  over 
and  under  Normal,  and  to  show  what 
effect  such  action  has  on  prices,  we 
have  drawn  Picture  No.  2,  showing 
World  and  United  States  production 
corrected  to  Normal,  with  the  price. 

In  studying  this  second  picture,  two 
things    stand    out.      One    is  that 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  MAY  BE 
ABOVE  NORMAL,  WHILE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  PRODUCTION  IS  BE- 
LOW. This  brings  home  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  the  only  wheat  producing 
country  of  the  world,  and  that  if  we 
attempted  to  fix  prices  in  this  coun- 
try (unless  we  produced  only  enough 
for  home  consumption  and  then  put  a 
high  protective  wall  around  our- 
selves), we  might  find  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  feed  itself  with- 
out paying  the  price  we  set  on  our 
exportable  surplus.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  when  Brazil  tried  a 
few  years  ago  to  fix  prices  on  coffee. 
The  other  thing  which  stands  out  is 
that  WHEN  WORLD  PRODUC- 
TION IS  ABOVE  NORMAL,  PRICES 
FALL,  REGARDLESS  OF  UNITED 
STATES'  PRODUCTION,  AND 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


"WORLD  AND  U.  S.  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  CORRECTED  TO  NORMAL 

WITH  WHEAT  PRICE" 
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Market  Facts  and  Factors 

1  We  vouch  for  any  statistical  information  published  herewith  as  being  the  best  | 
I  we  can  secure.  Any  opinions  expressed  are  decidedly  our  own  and  you  follow  = 
|      them  at  your  own  risk.— MARK  W.  PICKELL,  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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Doesn't  it  seem  strange 
Fundamental  that  despite  all  the  ter- 

Basiness  Conditions    rible  talk  in  the  papers 

of  the  rail  strike,  car 
Improve  loadings  should  be  stead- 

ily on  the  increase?  Yet  such  seems  to  be  the 
fact.  Loadings  in  the  week  ending  July  15  to- 
taled 860,907  compared  to  774,884  in  the  like  week 
of  last  year,  and  718,319  during  the  first  week  of 
the  strike. 

This  simply  means  that  fundamentally  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  United  States  are  decid- 
edly on  the  up  grade. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  sales  of  goods  to 
farmers  should  show  decided  improvement  from 
now  on.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  farm 
products  today  is  much  more  than  it  was  last 
year,  farmers  are  paying  for  more  goods  by  check 
and  are  paying  off  far  more  mortgages  in  ad- 
vance than  they  did  last  year.  With  the  coming 
of  harvest  sales  they  will  thaw  out  some  of  the 
frozen  credit  and  will  be  in  better  position  to 
make  purchases  than  for  some  time.  Managers 
should  take  advantage  of  this. 

This  is  the  rush  season, 
Cutting  Labor  Bills     and  the  manager  should 

have  his  plans  made  for  the  sale  of  goods  to  his 
customers.  But  as  you  work  this  fall,  keep  your 
eyes  open,  watching  the  things  which  take  most 
time,  and  turn  over  in  your  mind  improvements 
which  can  be  made  to  reduce  that  handling  time. 
The  Piggly-Wiggly,  Self-Service  stores  have  had 
a  hard  time  coming  into  their  own — but  they  have 
arrived.  And  do  you  notice  how  many  restau- 
rants have  gone  out  of  business,  to  be  replaced 
by  cafeterias?  The  reason  is  that  lower  prices 
can  be  offered  because  less  labor  is  employed. 
Just  how  much  of  this  can  be  incorporated  into 
your  handling  of  goods  is  a  problem,  but  if  you 
can  arrange  your"  retail  supplies  so  you  can  get 
at  them  quickly,  or  your  customers  can  do  a  little 
toward  helping  you,  then  you  can  reduce  labor, 
and  this  all  means  lower  prices  eventually,  which 
means  increased  sales  and  profits.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  and  see  just  how  efficient  you  can  make 
your  plant!  Tell  us  about  it,  so  others  may  get 
inspiration  and  ideas  from  you. 


Wheat  has  reached  the 
dollar  mark  and  there 
can  be  nothing  now  to 
cause  a  substantial  rise 
prior  to  the  first  part  of  October. 


Wheat  Sells  at 
One  Dollar 


The  reasons  are  obvious.  Farmers  of  the  West 
and  Northwest  will  be  compelled  to  rush  their 
wheat  onto  the  market,  due  to  a  lack  of  storage 
space,  and  the  hedging  sales  against  the  purchase 
of  this  wheat  may  be  more  than  the  speculators 
can  carry.  In  addition,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
issue,  the  Canadian  harvest  is  due  to  move  shortly 
and  this  will  crowd  their  larger  visible  onto  the 
market.  Still  further,  European  crops  are  now 
being  harvested  and  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion in  Europe  is  such  it  is  almost  unsafe  for 
grain  dealers  over  there  to  make  purchases,  due 
to  rapidly  fluctuating  exchange  and  the  uncer- 
tainty over  the  German  situation. 

Offsetting  this  is  the  aforementioned  increase 
in  general  business,  the  rising  scale  of  general 
prices,  and  the  pulling  effect  that  this  always 
has  on  farm  product  prices.  But  until  after  the 
rush  of  harvest,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Eu- 
ropean economic  conditions,  that  is,  the  arriving 
at  a  basis  on  which  Europe  may  know  just  where 
it  stands,  prices  cannot  go  much  higher. 

If  Germany  should  go  bankrupt  it  would  be 
an  unprecedented  condition,  and  would  rock  the 
world  temporarily.  However,  as  we  pointed  out 
last  issue,  it  will  only  be  temporary.  And  if  Ger- 
man money  should  start  to  rise,  German  prices 
would  start  deflation,  France  would  follow,  and 
just  what  the  buying  effect  would  be  we  do  not 
care  to  hazard  at  this  time. 

Since  the  last  issue  have 
European  Conditions   changed  but  slightly,  as 

this  is  written  August  5.  France  sent  out  a 
"feeler"  to  her  own  people,  an  unofficial  source 
saying  that  she  would  reduce  German  reparations 
the  amount  of  the  "C"  bonds  which  we  discussed 
in  the  last  issue.  However,  this  was  unofficial, 
although  probably  inspired  by  official  sources. 
The  big  idea  is  that  the  French  people  must  grad- 
ually betaught  that  Germany  cannot  pay  all  that 
is  expected.  As  related  last  issue,  the  French 
have  paid  out  80  billions  of  the  200  billion  francs 
that  she  was  to  receive  if  Germany  paid  all.  In 
addition,  the  deficit  in  the  budget  has  probably 
run  this  amount  of  indebtedness  up  to  125  billion 
francs  (gold).  Now  the  French  government  must 
educate  her  people  to  the  fact  that  Germany  can- 
not pay  all,  and  when  the  people  awake  to  that 
fact  and  see  that  they  must  be  taxed  to  make  up 
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this  huge  deficit  there  will  be  a  political  upheaval 
in  France.  However,  they  are  not  of  the  type  to 
turn  bolshevist,  and  outside  of  getting  a  new  cabi- 
net, little  fireworks  need  be  expected. 

Other  political  developments  have  happened, 
Balfour  of  England  saying  that  Britain  would 
pay  the  U.  S.,  and  England  expected  France  to 
make  payment.  Other  statements  were  made, 
each  with  a  desire  to  bolster  foreign  exchange, 
but  instead  of  benefiting,  they  have  cast  other 
doubts  on  the  situation,  and  the  German  mark 
has  gone  lower  than  ever. 

I  heard  a  tale  of  Germans  the  other  day  which 
well  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  German  people 
toward  the  old  government,  and  also  toward  a  bol- 
shevist regime.  Goldsmith,  head  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  foreign  service,  told  me 
he,  was  in  a  restaurant  in  Berlin,  and  he  asked 
the  waiter  if  he  wanted  the  Kaiser  to  rule  again. 

"No,  sir!"  replied  the  waiter.  "We  have  had 
enough  of  the  Kaiser.  All  we  want  is  someone 
up  there  in  the  government  who  will  tell  us  what 
to  do,  and  we  will  do  it." 

Another  story.  A  lady  of  the  Royalist  group 
hired  a  new  servant  and  askedher  what  political 
party  she  belonged  to.  The  servant  told  her  that 
she  belonged  to  the  Extreme  Left  Wing,  which 
is  the  most  radical  of  the  political  parties.  The 
lady  asked  her  why  she  belonged  to  this  organ- 
ization, and  she  got  the  surprising  answer,  "Be- 
cause we  want  our  Kaiser  back." 

The  one  story  is  the  truth.  I  can't  vouch  for 
the  other.  But  they  both  show  the  temperament 
of  the  German  people,  and  that  there  is  small 
possibility  of  a  bolshevist  overthrow  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

wt  a  rr>  a  >  Has  at  last  worked 
U.  5.  Visible  Supply    dQwn    tQ    belQW  ]agt 

year's,  the  visible  being  22,433,000  bushels  on 
August  5th,  compared  to  34,567,000  last  year. 
The  world  visible  is  also  lower,  being  98,671,000 
on  July  29  compared  to  103,230,000  bushels  com- 
pared to  last  year,  while  the  United  Kingdom  and 
afloat  visible  was  56,700,000  bushels  compared 
to  70,300,000  last  year.   Exports  during  the  first 


four  weeks  of  July  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  were  2.5  millions  under  last 
year,  while  the  world  exports  were  also  slightly 
under.  EUROPE  NEEDS  MORE  WHEAT 
THAN  LAST  YEAR.  Considering  her  decreased 
production  and  increasing  trend  of  consumption, 
Europe  needs  close  to  200  million  more.  Exports 
are  so  far  running  under,  which  means  they  must 
increase  later  on.  The  only  thing  that  can  hold 
down  prices  is  better  purchasing  ability  by  the 
Europeans  than  sales  ability  of  Americans,  or  un- 
settled financial  conditions  in  Europe. 

The  spring  wheat  crop 
Spring  Wheat  Crop  of  the  United  States  is 
it.  i  practically  all  harvested 

with  indications  that  the 
final  yield  will  be  around  275,000,000  bu.  or  more 
icompared  with  208,000,000  bu.  harvested  last 
year.  The  quality  generally  is  excellent  and  the 
first  receipts  of  the  new  grain  at  Minneapolis 
brought  fairly  high  prices.  Durums,  however, 
have  been  weak  and  sharply  lower  and  on  August 
1  were  worth  practically  10c  per  bu.  less  than 
winters,  while  a  short  time  ago  they  were  sell- 
ing at  a  good  premium.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Durum  is  an  export  type  of  wheat  and  finds 
no  great  favor  with  domestic  •millers.  The  wheat 
crop  in  the  three  Canadian  provinces  is  estimated 
at  around  325,000,000  bu.  against  279,000,000  bu. 
harvested  last  year.  Black  rust  in  the  Northwest 
failed  to  cause  any  great  damage,  although  in 
some  localities  the  crop  was  hurt  considerably. 


Corn 


Nature  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  corn  crop  at  the 
proper  time,  and  barring  unexpected  happenings, 
a  crop  of  around  3,000,000,000  bu.  or  more  will 
probably  be  secured.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of 
the  corn  crop  was  so  far  matured  that  only  ex- 
treme weather  conditions  could  cause  any  great 
damage.  About  the  only  thing  to  be  feared  now 
is  an  early  frost.  Drought  cut  down  the  outlook 
in  parts  of  the  southwest  and  in  sections  of  South 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  but  otherwise  the  gen- 
eral situation  is  better  than  the  average  for  this 


VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT 


Chicago 

Week  Ending —  1922 

April     1   3,260,000 

April     8   2,443,000 

April    15   2,600,000 

April   22   2,799,000 

April    29   3,260,000 

May       6   3,783,000 

May     13   4,376,000 

May     20   5,984,000 

May     27   7,734,000 

June      3   8,383,000 

Jane    10   7,894,000 

June    17   6,756,000 

June    24   5,007,000 

July       1   2,701,000 

July      8   2,211,000 

July    15   1,682.000 

July    22   2,056,000 

July    29   3,841,000 

An*.      5  «.  3,964,000 


1922 
42,287,000 
40,524,000 
39,266,000 
36,900,000 
36,644,000 
35,853,000 
32,861,000 
30,826,000 
30,406,000 
31,065,000 
30,758,000 
29,093,000 
26,064.000 
20.342.000 
16,879,000 
15,309,000 
15,479,000 
19.6S7.000 
22,433,000 


United  States  ■ 


1921 
22,229.000 
21,704,000 
20,570,000 
18,710,000 
16,584,000 
15,370,000 
13,806,000 
12,131,000 
11,751,000 
10,598,000 
12,298,000 
13,357,000 
12,011,000 
9,966,000 
8,881,000 
12,849,0*0 
19,237.000 
24,658,000 
34.567,000 


-United  Kingdom 
1922 

72.3(10  000 
74,400,000 
68,500.000 
68,700,000 
65,700,000 
61,800,000 
60,200,000 
64,000,000 
63,500,000 
63,300,000 
58,100,000 
58,600,000 
56,000,000 
59.400.000 
59,900,000 
58.500.000 
56,700,000 
56.100,000 


and  Afloat—^ 

1921 
73,200,000 
78,700,000 
77,000,000 
78,400,000 
81,400,000 
84,600,000 
92,000,000 
90,900,000 
91.100,000 
87.400.000 
86.900.000 
81.200.000 
84.000.000 
78.900,000 
77.400.000 
73,000,000 
70,300,000 
65.100,000 


1922 

176,093,000 
175,768,000 
166,599.000 
162,889,000 
157,683,000 
149,307,000 
141,509.000 
139.168.000 
134,881.000 
134,157.000 
126.347,000 
122.184.000 
115,937.000 
109.6'5.000 
108,177,000 
102.038,000 
98,671.000 
98.157,000 


-World  Visible- 


131, 
135 
127 
126 
125, 
124 
123 
122 
119 
114 
112 
107 
109 
101 
100 
100 
103 
102, 


1921 
123,000 
,000,000 
.636,000 
.403,000 
752.000 
.635.000 
.892,000 
677,000 
.611,000 
6S6.000 
.670,000 
.786.000 
.030.000 
.200.000 
.403.000 
.403.000 
230.000 
,315,000 
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deason  of  the  year.  Financial  conditions  abroad 
have  had  some  effect  on  the  export  demand.  The 
domestic  demand  has  been  good,  and  between 
large  sales  to  distributors  and  exporters  stocks  at 
terminal  markets  have  been  cut  down  at  a  rapid 
rate. 


Oats  Crop  Larger 


The  oats  situation  is  not 
clear.  The  crop  is 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  farm  reserves  much 
smaller,  so  that  the  total  available  for  the  new 
crop  year  is  only  about  50,000,000  bu.  in  excess 
of  last  year's  small  total.  Apparently  a  large 
crop  is  not  needed  in  view  of  the  experiences  of 
1921-22.  All  deliveries  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats 
sold  early  in  August  at  a  new  low  level  for  the 
season. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  WHEAT  AND 
CORN  PRICES 

Some  time  ago  a  manager  wrote  in  that  he  was 
"very  willing  to  help  along  in  the  establishment 
of  a  statistical  department  for  wheat,  although 
he  had  very  little  of  it  to  sell,  handling  mostly 
corn."  As  there  are  many  in  the  same  situation, 
we  have  prepared  a  chart  showing  the  relation- 
ship between  wheat  and  corn  prices  since  1909. 

It  will  be  noted  that  they  run  along  at  nearly 
the  same  level  all  the  way  through,  although 
there  may  be  slight  variations  due  to  excess  or 
decrease  in  production  of  one  or  the  other.  As 
a  usual  thing,  the  turn  of  wheat  calls  the  turn 
of  corn,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
started  to  work  FIRST  on  wheat.  Later,  the  same 
intensive  study  will  be  made  of  corn  prices  and 
price  causes  that  Mark  is  now  making  of  wheat. 

Another  right  interesting  line  is  included  in 
this  chart,  and  that  is  the  line  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  of  "All  Commodities,"  or  a  weighted  aver- 
age of  over  500  different  commodities.  Note  how 
evenly  that  line  runs  during  the  years  from  1909 
to  1913.  That  is  why  the  1909-13  period  is  usu- 
ally used  as  a  "Normal"  period.  Then  note  how 
this  "cost  of  living"  line  turns  upward  long  after 


wheat  and  corn  and  responded  to  the  war's  in- 
fluence. Note  also  that  it  reached  its  peak  ear- 
lier, and  turned  downward  earlier  in  1920  than 
either  corn  or  wheat,  and  before  future  trading 
was  resumed.  Why,  oh,  why,  didn't  we  have  a 
statistical  department  established  which  would 
have  pointed  out  these  price  relationships  to  us 
before  that  awful  slump  came? 


A  CORRECTION 

In  the  article  discussing  the  price  of  wheat  for 
1922,  published  in  the  last  issue,  the  (*)  star  on 
the  Chicago  wheat  price  was  misplaced.  The  first 
set  df  Chicago  prices  given  in  that  table  was  the 
price  of  No.  2  red  wheat,  while  the  second  set  was 
the  average  of  the  high  and  low  of  spot  contract 
wheat  which  would  include  both  winter  and 
spring. 

This  table  should  be  preserved  by  every  man- 
ager as  it  shows  clearly  the  seasonal  trend,  and 
shows  how  wheat  would  go  if  all  other  conditions 
were  normal.  You  can  judge  the  abnormal  things 
by  current  statistics. — Mark  W.  P. 


Russia  and  the 
Co-operatives 


Of  late  you  do  not  hear 
much  of  the  Co-opera- 
tives in  Russia.  When 
you  hear  that  Russia  is 
rapidly  returning  to  normal  in  business,  and  that 
outside  countries  are  doing  business  with  Russia, 
then  you  will  hear  of  the  Co-operatives. 

The  Soviet  did  not  trouble  the  Co-operatives 
very  much  until  they  found  that  foreigners  were 
coming  in,  ignoring  the  Soviet,  and  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Co-ops.  Then  they  clamped  the  lid 
on,  and  have  kept  it  screwed  tight  ever  since. 

Russian  co-operation  starts  with  the  Credit  or- 
ganization, from  which  the  peasants  get  their 
supplies.  They  own  a  share  in  this  local  Credit 
Co-operative,  and  promise  to  pay  from  goods  that 
they  produce.  Then  the  selling  organization, 
flax,  potatoes,  wheat,  dairy,  etc.,  is  composed  of 
the  local  members  much  as  our  farmers  elevators, 

only  they  do  not  have  the  investment,  and  neither 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Baruch,  Legge  and  Wetmore  to  Advise 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers 


The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  was  completely 
reorganized  during  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors in  Chicago  on  August  4th  and  5th.  The 
new  board  of  directors  is  as  follows : 

Howard  Leonard,  Eureka,  111.,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association. 

John  F.  Boland,  Webster  Grove,  Mo.,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Ralph  Snyder,  Oskaloosa,  Kan.,  president  of  the  -Kan- 
sas Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

John  G.  Brown,  Monon,  Ind.,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Federation  of  Farmers  Association. 

Chas.  W.  Hunt,  Des  Moines,  la.,  president  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

0.  E.  Bradfute,  Xenia,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

J.  F.  Reed,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

George  McKerrow,  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

E.  H.  Cunningham,  Cresco,  la.,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

R.  A.  Cowles,  Bloomington,  111. 

W.  R.  Crowther,  Golden  City,  Mo. 

T.  I.  Ferris,  Pleasant  Lake,  Ind. 

H.  L.  Keefe,  Walthill,  Neb. 

A.  J.  Mclnnis,  Dazey,  N.  D. 
Chas.  B.  Steward,  Red  Cloud,  Neb. 
Eugene  Funk,  Funks  Grove,  111. 
Herman  Danforth,  Washington,  111. 

B.  F.  Parmenter,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
A.  G.  Burgeson,  Douglas,  N.  D. 

Two  places  on  the  board  of  directors  are  vacant 
and  will  be  filled  later.  Of  the  new  board  of  di- 
rectors, Cowles,  Crowther,  Ferris,  Keefe,  Mcln- 
nis, Steward  and  Burgeson  were  members  of  the 
retiring  board. 

The  new  board  of  directors  elected  officers  as 
follows  : 

President,  E.  H.  Cunningham. 
Vice-President,  H.  L.  Keefe. 
Secretary,  J.  M.  Mehl. 
Treasurer,  Chas.  E.  Gunnels. 

Secretary  Mehl  has  been  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  since  its 
incorporation.  Mr.  Gunnels  is  treasurer  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  is  in- 
structed by  that  organization  to  serve  the  Grain 
Growers  without  pay.  Secretary  Mehl  receives  a 
salary  of  $5,000  per  year.  No  other  officer  and 
no  director  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  re- 
ceives any  salary.  Per  diem  compensation  for  the 
directors  was  fixed  at  $10. 

The  new  board  of  directors  elected  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  three — E.  H.  Cunningham,  R. 


A.  Cowles  and  J.  F.  Reed — and  vested  in  it  broad 
powers  for  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  subsidiary  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
Sales  Company  is  controlled  by  this  executive 

committee. 

An  advisory  executive  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  advise  on  questions  of  finance  and 
marketing.   The  members  of  this  committee  are : 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  financier,  New  York. 

Alexander  Legge,  president  of  International  Harvester 
Company,  Chicago. 

Frank  O.  Wetmore,  president  of  First  National  Bank, 
Chicago. 

All  three  have  accepted  appointment  on  this 

committee. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  C.  Wallace  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  were  in- 
vited to  serve  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  new 
board  of  directors,  representing  the  public. 

The  auditor's  report  on  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  on  July  26,  1922, 
showed  the  total  liabilities  to  be  $394,582.75.  As- 
sets totaling  $109,315.48  were  reported,  leaving 
a  net  deficit  of  $285,267.27. 

The  Farmers'  Finance  Corporation  is  in  statu 
quo. 

The  reorganization  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  was  effected  through  the  recommendations 
of  the  Mid-West  Farm  Bureau  Creditors  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  consists  of  E.  H.  Cun- 
ningham, secretary  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation;  W.  S.  Hill,  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  J.  W.  Cov- 
erdale,  secretary  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  It  was  authorized  on  May  13  in  a 
conference  of  the  Mid-West  Farm  Bureau  Presi- 
dents and  Secretaries  and  has  been  at  work  ever 
since  untangling  the  affairs  of  the  farmers'  co- 
operative grain  marketing  organization  as  dis- 
closed in  the  first  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
March  21.  The  Creditors'  Committee  holds  pow- 
ers of  attorney  for  most  of  the  creditors  who 
have  claims  against  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 
The  plan  for  reorganization  was  worked  out  by 
the  Creditors'  Committee  and  submitted  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Mid-West  Farm  Bureau  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  in  the  offices  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  August  8.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted.  Because  the  report  as  adopted  in- 
dicates the  trend  of  affairs  in  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  holds  for  both  the  members 
and  the  public  a  program  of  hope  for  the  future, 
it  is  submitted  herewith : 
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LETTER  FROM  FORMER  OFFICERS 
OF  U.  S.  G.  G. 

On  July  19,  1922,  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
through  its  executive  officers,  submitted  in  writ- 
ing the  results  of  their  efforts  to  establish  Sales 
Agencies  calculated  to  function  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  member  producers,  which  statement 
reads  as  follows : 
To  the  Midwest  States  Committee, 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Cunningham, 
J.  W.  Coverdale, 
W.  S.  Hill. 
Gentlemen : 

Following  the  conference  held  between  you  and  the 
undersigned  Executive  Officers  and  Directors  of  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  in  Chicago  on  June  28th,  relative 
to  plans  of  marketing  grain  by  this  association,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  the  following: 

First,  in  accordance  with  the  understanding  reached 
with  your  committee  on  the  above  date,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  put  the  proposed  Hales  agreement  into  operation 
upon  the  Chicago  market.  We  beg  to  report  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  objected  to  Mr.  Hales  entering 
into  such  an  agreement  and  he  has  notified  us  that  he 
cannot  proceed  with  the  contract. 

Second:  As  was  agreed  between  us,  we  have  made  some 
investigation  concerning  other  terminal  markets  and  have 
made  temporary  arrangements  for  Indiana  members  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Negotiations  have  been  carried  on  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  looking  toward  handling  grain  on  that  mar- 
ket which  can  be  completed,  but  no  permanent  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  at  any  of  these  points. 

Third:  We  regret  exceedingly  that  arrangements  for 
a  General  Sales  Agency  have  failed  to  materialize  ex- 
cepting those  referred  to  above,  and  in  view  of  our  finan- 
cial condition  we  have  nothing  further  to  offer  that  holds 
a  definite  prospect  of  a  general  marketing  service. 

Fourth:  We  have  greatly  curtailed  the  general  over- 
head office  expenses  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  and  stand 
ready  to  conform  to  any  recommendations  of  your  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  this  matter. 

Fifth:  In  view  of  the  present  financial  condition  of 
this  organization,  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  in 
putting  into  effect  the  practical  Sales  plan,  and  of  better 
conserving  the  interests  of  our  creditors,  and  recognizing 


the  interests  of  the  grain  growers  of  the  country  who 
seek  to  market  their  grain  co-operatively,  we  believe  the 
most  constructive  procedure  will  be  to  reorganize  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  we  request  that  your  committee 
take  steps  to  accomplish  such  reorganization. 

We  pledge  the  resignations  of  all  officers  of  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  and  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  all  its  sub- 
sidiaries. All  of  the  above-mentioned  resignations  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  discretion  of 
your  committee.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  your  commit- 
tee in  every  way  possible. 

We  believe  that  the  original  plan  of  co-operative  grain 
marketing  as  outlined  by  the  Farmers  Grain  Marketing 
Committee  of  Seventeen  is  sound  in  principle,  and  that 
it  meets  the  popular  approval  of  the  grain  growers  of 
the  middle  west. 

Respectfully, 

C.  H.  GUSTAFSON, 
FRANK  M.  MYERS, 
JAMES  K.  MASON. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
indicate  that  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  can 
go  no  farther  in  the  developments  of  their  plans 
to  establish  a  Sales  Agency. 

FARM  BUREAU  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  that  has  expired 
since  your  committee  took  up  the  investigation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
and  knowing  that  every  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  has  practically  ceased ; 
and  with  the  further  knowledge  of  the  financial 
status  of  said  corporation ;  and  having  been  fully 
empowered  and  instructed  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  save  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  as  a 
marketing  agency  for  its  producer  members ;  and 
fully  realizing  the  legal  and  moral  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  the  committee  to  protect  every  right  of 
the  creditors,  your  committee  begs  leave  to  make 
the  following  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. : 

^^^^  (Continued  on  page  30) 


Shooting  the  grain  at  Emerson.  Nebr. 
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Short  Time  Credit  for  Farmers 


Short  time  credit  has  always 
cost  the  American  farmer  a 
rate  of  interest  entirely  too 
high.  Six  years  ago,  when  the 
platforms  were  written  for  the 
leading  political  parties,  they 
were  made  to  include  a  provi- 
sion for  both  long  time  and  short 
time  credit,  through  credit  so- 
cieties with  proper  Federal  aid 
and  supervision.  The  long  time 
credit  we  got  under  the  Wilson 
administration  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Land 
Banks.  These  banks  were  lim- 
ited in  the  amount  of  credit 
they  could  extend  more  than 
was  really  necessary,  in  our 
opinion.  Nevertheless  they  have 
been  a  strong  factor  in  keeping 
interest  rates  down  on  farm 
mortgages. 

The  problem  of  short  time 
credits  or  loans  at  reasonable 
rates  still  exists.  Many  banks 
and  money  lenders  are  able  to 
get  seven,  eight  and  even  ten 
per  cent  from  farmers  for  short 
time  loans.  Many  times  the 
farmer  cannot  secure  the  money 
he  needs  even  though  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay  these  high  rates.  The 
need  of  something  better  in  this 
line  keeps  the  agitation  going. 
It  would  be  much  worse  right 
now  had  not  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  loaned  millions  of 
dollars  to  help  finances  to  the 


crops  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

Herman  W.  Danforth  writing 
us  briefly  on  this  point  suggests 
that  we  continue  the  War  Fi- 
nance Corporation  until  some 
better  plan  is  devised.  The 
charter  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration expires  within  the  year 
and  some  other  plan  must  be 
worked  out.  Among  many  sug- 
gestions now  urged  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  present  Federal  Farm 
Land  Banks  be  given  authority 
to  make  short  time  loans.  This 
could  be  done,  but  best  authority 
seems  to  think  there  is  a  better 
way. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  as  in- 
stituted and  as  now  running  is 
a  financial  success  and  is  ren- 
dering good  service.  The  new 
department  might  spoil  the  old 
or  hinder  it  in  some  way.  For 
that  reason  many  think  we  bet- 
ter let  well  enough  alone  and 
work  out  a  separate  short  time 
system.  This  is  Mr.  Danforth's 
view.  It  is  also  the  view  of 
Judge  Chas.  E.  Lobdell,  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Commissioner  from 
whom  we  quote  as  follows: 

"Personal  credits  and  farm 
loans  are  entirely  different  prop- 
ositions. The  two  classes  of 
credit  must  be  extended  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis.    A  man  trained 


and  qualified  to  handle  farm 
loans  may  have  no  capacity 
whatever  for  dealing  with  per- 
sonal credits.  The  supply  of 
funds  in  either  instance  must 
come  from  the  investigating 
public,  and  the  type  of  investor 
who  buys  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds,  based  on  mortgages,  is 
not  likely  to  be  attracted  to  a 
debenture  based  on  chattel 
mortgages.  The  market  for  se- 
curities would  have  to  be  found 
in  different  quarters.  Above  all, 
the  knowledge  that  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  was  putting  out  a 
debenture  based  on  chattel  mort- 
gages would,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  a  most  unfortunate  effect 
on  the  buyers  of  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bonds,  even  though  the  li- 
ability was  so  segregated  that 
the  chattel  mortgage  would  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  impair  the 
security  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bond. 

"The  Federal  Loan  System 
has  its  distinctive  field  and  its 
distinctive  functions,  and  to 
keep  it  operating  successfully 
and  progressively  is  a  task  big 
enough  for  one  organization." 

This  does  not  mean  that  no 
provision  should  be  made  for 
short  -  time  loans  especially 
suited  to  the  farmer's  needs. 
Far  from  it.  But  it  does  mean 
that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
should  know,  the  short-term 
credit  system  should  be  kept  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  System  which  is  al- 
ready successfully  doing  the 
work  which  it  was  intended  to 
do. 

That  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  loans  running  from 
six  months  to  three  years  is  uni- 
versally admitted  by  all  who 
have  studied  the  problem.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  this  work  has 
been  successfully  done  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  which 
loaned,  upon  an  average,  more 
than  one  million  dollars  a  day 
for  agricultural  purposes  dur- 
ing the  year  1921. 


The  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  created  to  meet  an 
emergency  and  will  automa- 
tically be  dissolved  when  its 
charter  expires  —  within  less 
than  one  year.  A  bill  is  already 


before  Congress  which,  if 
passed,  would  provide  for  a  sim- 
ilar permanent  organization.  In 
several  States,  notably  in  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  private  en- 
terprise has  met  the  local  need. 


In  New  York  State,  the  Farm- 
ers' Fund,  Inc.,  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  loaned  large  sums 
to  farmers  for  periods  up  to  one 
year.  Similar  organizations 
could  be  established  in  every 
important  agricultural  state. 
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International  8-16  $670 

Titan  10-20  $700 

With  Free  P&O  Plow 

[Tractor  and  Plow  f  .o.b.Chicago] 


Greatest  Farm  Power  Values— Bar  None 

THIS  is  a  time  for  investment  in  Titan  10-20  or 
International  8-16  tractor  power.  Make  your  choice 
and  get  the  complete  outfit  from  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer.  Every  day,  keep  this  efficient  power  at  work  at 
your  fall  plowing  and  other  drawbar  work,  and  tie  it  up 
to  all  sorts  of  belt  machines.  By  winter  time  you  will 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  all-around  usefulness  and 
economy  of  International  Harvester  tractors. 

These  tractors  have  enormous  reserve  power,  as 
every  owner  knows.  They  pull  their  plows  in  all  soils 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  they  have  extra  belt  power 
in  proportion.  They  are  famous  for  long  life.  As  the 
seasons  go  on  you  will  find  them  outlasting  smaller, 
inferior  tractors,  actually  by  several  years.  You  will  find 
also  that  they  do  their  best  work  on  kerosene  and  that 
the  expense  of  repair  and  upkeep  is  remarkably  low. 

These  are  the  greatest  of  all  power  farming  values — 
bar  none.  Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  owners  are 
proving  it.  Be  guided  by  their  judgment.  See  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


REMEMBER  that  these  are 
•  not  stripped  tractors, 
pared  down  to  make  low 
prices.  Titan  at  $700  and 
International  8-16  at  $670 
include  all  essential  equip- 
ment— belt  pulley,  fend- 
ers, platform,  throttle  gov- 
ernor, adjustable  drawbar, 
angle  lugs,  brakes.  This 
equipment  for  each  is 
worth  more  than  $100,  and 
is  necessary  on  any  tractor 
to  make  it  serviceable  and 
safe.  And  above  all,  the 
prices  include  P  &  O 
Tractor  Plows — 2-bottom 
with  the  International 
8-16  and  3-bottom  with 
the  Titan  10-20. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

ChicagO  (Incorporated)  USA 

'  93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  Slates 
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Car  and  Car  About  Not  Fair  Says  Kansas 


The  Farmers  Cooperative  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Kansas,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  able  secretary  R. 
E.  Lawrence,  has  been  putting  up  a 
strong  fight  before  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Kansas  to  have  them 
do  away  with  the  method  of  distribut- 
ing grain  cars  to  the  different  grain 
elevators  at  each  local  station  on  the 
old  basis  of  car  and  a  car  about.  We 
quote  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Law- 
rence before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  follows: 

"The  principal  thing  desired  from 
the  Commission  is  a  car  distribution 
rule  to  be  promulgated  and  main- 
tained which  will  leave  the  individual 
producer,  the  free  and  unstricted 
choice  when  he  is  selecting  a  buyer 
for  his  grain.  The  car  and  car  about 
distribution  which  at  present  is  being 
enforced  by  the  carriers  in  Kansas  is 
working  a  gross  injustice  upon  the 
producers.  Car  and  car  distribution 
should  never  be  permitted." 

Mr.  Lawrence  asked  that  Section  7 
of  the  present  rule  be  eliminated  and 
that  cars  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  Sections  4,  5,  and  6.  Section 

5  provides  that  cars  shall  be  distrib- 
uted during  the  period  of  car  short- 
age on  the  basis  of  grain  "conven- 
iently located."  Grain  "conveniently 
located"  means  all  grain  located  in 
elevators,  granaries,  bins  or  on 
ground,  whether  off  or  on  the  carriers 
right  of  way,  which  includes  grain  on 
the  adjoining  and  neighboring  farms, 
already  tendered  by  dealers  or  individ- 
ual shippers. 

Among  the  men  selected  from  the 
hundreds  of  good  managers  of  Kansas 
to  testify  in  this  matter  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

W.  S.  Gibbens,  Mgr.,  Farmers  Grain 

6  Mercantile  Co.,  Penalosa,  Kansas; 
Geo.  Curtis,  Mgr.,  Bloom  Cooperative 
Exch.,  Bloom,  Kan.;  Sheldon  0.  Frey, 
Mgr.,  Fowler  Equity  Exch.,  Fowler, 
Kan. ;  Geo.  W.  Neuf orth,  Mgr.,  Heizer 
Cooperative  Equity  Exch.,  Heizer, 
Kan.;  and  Arthur  Randle,  Mgr.,  Byers 
Cooperative  Exch.,  Byers,  Kans. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  Clyde 
M.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, stated  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  Commission  to  promulgate  exactly 
the  kind  of  rule  wanted  by  the  pro- 
ducers. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  carriers 
and  to  all  others  that  in  most  cases 
where  a  good  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
pany is  operated  that  in  normal  times 
it  handles  from  sixty-five  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  grain.  Plainly  speak- 
ing, then,  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Grain  Dealers  of  Kansas  are  fighting 
to  have  the  cars  distributed  so  that 


they  will  handle  the  same  percentage 
in  the  period  of  car  shortage  that  they 
do  in  normal  times. 

If  Secretary  Lawrence  and  the  man- 
agers of  Kansas  succeed  in  getting  a 
satisfactory  rule  put  into  operation, 
so  that  they  can  handle  the  same  pro- 
portion of  grain  in  times  of  car  short- 
age that  they  do  in  normal  times,  they 
will  have  earned  their  salaries  to  the 
producers  of  Kansas  for  many  years 
to  come.  If  Kansas  succeeds  in  get- 
ting such  a  rule,  we  will  find  it  being 
adopted  in  other  farmers  elevator  ter- 
ritory. 

Witness  the  following  from  our  old 


R.  E.  Lawrence,  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Kansas 


friend,  J.  A.  Beckwith,  manager  of 
the  Farmers  Cooperative  Grain  & 
Lumber  Company  at  Gowrie,  Iowa. 

August  1,  1922. 
"We  have  a  very  good  crop  of  oats 
and  corn  here,  but  the  price  is  bum, 
and  grain  cars  are  scarcer  than  hen's 
teeth. 

"No.  3  white  oats  today  are  worth 
25c  and  No.  2  shell  corn,  49c  per 
bushel,  which  will  not  pay  expenses 
of  raising.  The  only  way  a  farmer 
can  get  out  is  to  feed  his  grain  to 
hogs,  and  if  they  all  did  that,  then  the 
hogs  would  not  be  worth  anything, 
and  the  grain  would  be  high,  so  it  is 
just  one  darn  thing  after  another. 

"And  then  the  car  question,  it  is 
fierce.  We  sell  grain  for  10-20-  or  30 
days'  delivery,  and  then  have  the  rail- 
road tell  us  that  there  are  no  grain 
cars  on  the  line,  we  lose  out  on  our 
shipments,  have  our  sales  cancelled, 
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and  then  take  whatever  we  cam  get 
for  our  grain. 

"We  have  only  had  two  grain  cars 
in  the  last  two  weeks,  while  our  com- 
petitors on  the  C.  &  N.  W.  are  getting 
a  car  a  day. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  these  cars  they 
should  get  busy  and  do  something." 


Fighting  Facts 

It  is  better  to  give  than  to  grab. 
It  is  more  blessed  to  accommodate 
than  to  accumulate. 


A  Cooperator  is  a  sensible  fellow 
bringing  his  load  of  grain  to  the  ele- 
vator or  driving  his  auto  with  the 
crowd,  minding  the  traffic  laws,  obey- 
ing the  signals  and  so  doing  high 
grade  team  work. 


A  Boob  is  a  hair  brained,  high 
school  idiot  rushing  forty  miles  an 
hour  through  the  traffic,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  street,  honking  his  horn 
for  everybody  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
or  a  rather  short  sighted  farmer  haul- 
ing his  grain  to  the  line  honse  com- 
petitor and  so  joining  in  the  fight 
against  his  own  elevator  company. 


Let  every  man  take  his  own  medi- 
cine. Blaming  someone  else  for 
things  you  should  do  for  yourself  or 
your  company  is  like  trying  to  re- 
lieve a  sick  Daddy  by  giving  his  dose 
of  Castor  Oil  to  the  children  because 
he  hates  the  taste  of  it.  No  matter 
how  bitter  the  Quinine  may  be,  if  it's 
your  dose,  take  it. 


YOUR  TOWN 

If  you  want  to  live  in  the  kind  of  a 

town 

Like  the  kind  of  a  town  you  like, 
You  needn't  slip  your  clothes  in  a  grip 
And  go  on  a  long,  long  hike. 
You  will  only  find  what  you  left 
behind — 

For  there's  nothing  that's  really  new. 
It's  a  knock  at  yourself,  whea  you 

knock  your  town 
It  isn't  the  town,  it's  YOU. 
Real  towns  are  not  made  by  aien 

afraid 

Lest  somebody  else  get  ahead 
When  everyone  works  and  nobody 
shirks 

You  can  raise  a  town  from  the  dead 
And  if,  while  you  make  your  personal 

stake 

Your  neighbor  can  make  one  too 
Your  town  will  be  what  you  want  to 

see 

It  isn't  the  town,  it's  YOU. 


A  Silo  on  Every  Farm 


Every  farmer  who  feeds  as  many 
as  five  head  of  cattle,  whether  they 
be  dairy  cattle  or  beef  cattle,  is  los- 
ing money  every  year  he  is  without 
a  silo;  therefore,  there  should  be  a 
silo  on  every  farm.  When  you  build 
a  silo  be  sure  to  build  the  right  kind. 

Read  the  following  "Ten  Reasons 
Why  Silo  Should  Be  Used  by  Farm- 
ers," by  A.  L.  Haeckel,  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about: 

Ten  Reasons  Why   Silo  Should  Be 
Used  By  Farmers 

1.  As  the  principal  business  of 
farming  is  to  make  money,  the  silo 
on  the  stock  farm  will  best  accom- 
plish this  end. 

2.  Corn  silage  is  the  farmer's 
cheapest  source  of  digestible  carbohy- 
drates. As  this  is  the  principal  food 
element  required  by  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, it  certainly  is  wise  to  provide  it. 

3.  Summing  up  all  the  experi- 
ments conducted  by  some  23  different 
state  experiment  stations  over  a 
period  of  15  years,  silage  has  proven 
the  most  economic  food  for  the  pro- 
duction of  stock  and  stock  products. 

4.  There  are  about  one-half  mil- 
lion silos  now  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
user  who  is  not  more  than  pleased 
with  the  results  from  his  silo.  Silo 


salesmen  use  as  a  slogan:  "Ask  the 
man  who  has  a  silo." 

5.  The  greatest  expense  connect- 
ed with  the  live  stock  business  is  the 
cost  of  feeding  the  animals.  The  silo 
will  lower  this  cost  and  therefore  it 
should  be  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions of  the  stock  keeper. 

6.  The  silo  stands  ever  ready  as 
an  insurance  against  many  of  the 
crop  failures,  especially  damages 
from  early  frost,  drought  and  hail. 
Wet  seasons  often  prevent  the  put- 
ting up  of  a  crop  of  clover  or  alfalfa ; 
this  can  be  saved  in  the  silo.  What- 
ever is  grown  in  the  way  of  forage 
can  be  siloed  and  preserved  for  fu- 
ture use. 

7.  The  silo  is  a  labor-saving  equip- 
ment and  it  saves  in  storage  space. 
Eight  times  more  feed  can  be  stored 
in  the  silo  than  in  the  mow.  Cattle 
can  be  fed  quickly  and  easily  from  the 
silo,  as  it  is  in  a  condensed  form  close 
to  the  point  of  feeding  and  is  always 
in  condition  for  feeding.  Many  feed- 
ing arrangements  require  the  hitch- 
ing up  of  a  team  to  a  wagon  or  cart 
and  the  hauling  of  feed  from  one 
place  to  another.  A  silo  properly 
placed  will  do  away  with  this. 

8.  Silage  is  a  succulent,  grasslike 
feed  easily  digested  and  seems  to 
stimulate  digestion.  It  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  grass,  giving  thrift  to 


the  animal,  and  less  sickness  is  ex- 
perienced among  the  stock  when  good 
silage  is  fed.  Silage  stimulates  the 
milk  flow  and  all  milking  stock 
should  receive  it.  Silage  is  cooling  and 
appetizing  and  it  prevents  many  of 
the  troubles  resulting  from  the  over- 
feeding of  concentrates. 

9.  Experiments  and  experience 
have  taught  that  the  most  profitable 
feeding  is  liberal  feeding,  such  as 
will  supply  the  animal  with  its  re- 
quirements. Quick  growth  is  profit- 
able growth,  large  production  is  pro- 
fitable production,  and  the  feeding  of 
silage  is  more  inclined  to  feed  well, 
which  means  profitable  feeding.  The 
man  with  the  silo  is  supplied  with  a 
large  amount  of  good  feed,  and  in 
emergency  it  can  be  carried  over  for 
several  years  and  still  can  be  used 
with  good  profit. 

10.  Competition  is  keen  in  all  lines 
of  industry,  and  the  stock  keeper  with 
a  silo  has  an  advantage  over  his  neigh- 
bor without  one.  In  order  to  compete 
with  the  silo  keeper,  all  stock  keep- 
ers must  use  silos.  World  competi- 
tion is  growing  stock  and  producing 
stock  products  will  require  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  use  the  best  and  most 
economical  means.  With  the  silo  we 
need  fear  no  competition  from  any 
country  in  the  world. 


Build  for  Profit  and  Permanence  with 

Kalamazoo 

GLAZED  TILE 


Use  Kalamaaoo  Tile 
for  Silos,  Barns. 
Storage  Butlrtlnes. 
Store  Buildings, 
Elevators,  u  i  a  i  n 
Storage  Bins.  Coal 
Storage  Bins,  Gar- 
ages, etc 


You  perhaps  know  the  long 
standing  reputation  of  Kalama- 
zoo  Glazed  Tile  for  extraordin- ,  ^ 
ary  strength  and  durability.  The  M 
most  modern  and  profitable  ele- 
vators  today  are  built  of  Kala- 
mazoo Glazed  Tile. 


Fanners  Elevator  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.    Built  of  Kalamazoo  Tile 


Rigid,  Permanent,  Attractive,  Indestructible,  it 

eliminates  your  fire  hazard,  reduces  your  insur- 
ance and  your  cost  of  storage  and  handling.  It 
is  the  ideal  material  for  grain  elevators  and 
storage  buildings  of  all  kinds.  As  a  director  or 
stockholder,  you  will  readily  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Kalamazoo  Tile. 
It  is  made  of  genuine  fire 
clay,  vitrified  and  salt  glazed. 
Frost  proof,  moisture  proof, 
storm  proof,  vermin  proof, 
will  not  burn.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience  and 
proven  engineering  skill. 


Remarkable  Strength.  There  are  four  staunch, 
vertical  walls  with  three  dead  air  spaces  in 
Kalamazoo  Elevator  Tile.  The  deep  grove  in 
the  block  gives  ample  room  for  extra  heavy  steel 
reinforcing  rods  set  every  ten  inches  throughout 
the  height  of  the  structure,  giving  unlimited 
strength  and  durability.  A  Kalamazoo  Tile 
Grain  Bin  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Free  Consulting  Service  and 
Estimates  by  our  Engineer- 
ing Department.  Write  us 
or  ask  your  elevator  man- 
ager to  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. 


Circular  Tile 


Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co., 


Straight  Tile 

Dept.  446 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Russia  and  the  Cooperatives 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

does  the  local  buy  direct  from  members.  Rather, 
it  acts  as  their  agent. 

These  locals  own  shares  in  the  central  Co-opera- 
tive, and  these  in  a  district,  and  these  in  a  na- 
tional. The  buying  and  selling  organizations  are 
interlocked,  and  the  selling  organization,  to  get 
credit,  must  give  the  central  several  times  the 
security  that  it  asks  for  in  goods.  In  this  way, 
the  central  is  secured,  and  it  can  give  out  the 
farm  supplies  to  the  Credit  association  with  per- 
fect security,  and  the  credit  association  gives 
them  out  to  the  members.  This  member  is  not 
under  contract  to  market  all  of  his  produce,  and 
cen  withdraw  at  any  time  he  desires,  except 
for  the  amount  of  credit  that  he  has  secured. 

Their  national  selling  organization,  before  the 
war,  and  prior  to  1916  had  agents  in  all  European 
markets,  and  Russian  Co-operative  Goods  were 
fast  making  a  name  for  themselves. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  Soviets  seized  the 
Government,  the  foreigners  simply  ignored  them 
and  went  direct  to  the  Co-operatives.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  nationalizing  of  the  Co-operatives, 
the  Peoples  Bank  of  Moscow,  hub  of  all  co-opera- 
tion, was  nationalized,  and  although  the  heads  of 
the  departments  considered  it  a  duty  to 
their  fellow  members  to  stay  on  the  job  and  save 
what  they  could  out  of  the  wreckage  for  the  final 
return  to  normalcy,  all  efforts  of  the  Co-opera- 
tives since  then  as  an  independent  business  or- 
ganization have  been  squelched. 

The  Government  has  recognized  the  ability  of 
the  Co-operatives  as  a  business  and  distributive 
agent,  and  as  such  has  since  removed  some  of 
the  restrictions,  but  it  is  still  under  strict  govern- 
ment supervision. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Russia 
Co-ops  are  slightly  ahead  of  the  U.  S.  in  organ- 
ization in  many  respects,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  take  steps  unnecessary  in  this  country,  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  finances  nor  the 
competitive  markets  of  this  country. 


Professor  E.  G.  Nourse  of  Ames,  Iowa  called 
at  the  office  the  other  day  to  inquire  what  the 
editor  thought  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  situation 
throughout  the  country.  We  handed  him  the  new 
book  "The  Cooperative  Elevator  Movement"  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  following  paragraph 
which  refers  to  the  Farmers  Elevators  organized 
by  the  Granger  in  1873. 

"The  success  looked  for  in  the  Northwest  was, 
however,  not  achieved  at  once.  The  constitution 
as  originally  drawn  up  and  the  circulars  adver- 
tising the  order,  emphasized  the  fraternal,  social, 
and  educational  rather  than  the  financial  or 
economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from  membership. 
The  farmers  on  the  other  hand  were  primarily 


interested  here  as  elsewhere,  in  economic  gain. 
On  account  of  this  fact,  the  Grange  soon  enlarged 
the  scope  of  its  activities  so  as  to  include  various 
business  features.  Cooperative  buying  of  farm 
supplies,  cooperative  selling  of  farm  produce,  the 
banking  and  insurance  conducted  along  coopera- 
tive lines — these  were  some  of  the  business  enter- 
prises sponsored  by  the  National  Grange.  These 
cooperative  ventures  soon  became  the  leading 
feature  of  the  Granger  Movement,  the  leading 
cause  of  its  marvelous  growth  during  the  years 
1873-75,  and  the  leading  cause  of  its  equally  rapid 
decline  during  the  late  seventies." 

Professor  Nourse  noted  that  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators are  failing  to  accomplish  their  central  pur- 
chasing and  selling  now  much  like  they  did  just 
after  the  civil  war.  On  the  other  hand,  he  noted 
that  the  careful  survey  made 'by  the  Ames  Agri- 
cultural College  under  his  direction  showed  that 
there  was  a  nucleous  of  probably  four  hundred 
good  elevators  in  the  state  that  would  not  fail  or 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  failure  of  any  term- 
inal marketing  agency,  and  furthermore  called 
attention  to  the  unwise  men  who  had  attempted 
to  put  over  a  terminal  selling  agency  on  grain 
without  getting  the  cooperation  and  consent  of 
the  Farmers  Elevator  movement  or  trying  to 
build  their  organization  on  the  elevators.  He 
seems  to  agree  very  fully  with  our  campaign  for 
community  cooperation.  He  feels  that  the  big 
job  ahead  of  all  of  us  who  want  to  do  the  best 
thing  for  the  farmer  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
is  to  make  our  local  farmers  elevator  strong  fi- 
nancially and  work  out  a  harmonious  relationship 
between  the  Farmers  Elevators  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. 

"Yes,"  says  professor  Nourse,  "The  Farmers 
Elevator  movement  will  continue.  The  country 
will  slowly  get  back  on  an  earning  basis  and  in 
due  time  they  will  prosper  as  they  did  before  the 
present  depression  hit  the  country.  Many  Farm- 
ers Elevators  have  lost  money  but  they  have  not 
lost  any  more  money  proportionately  than  other 
elevators  or  other  lines  of  business.  A  good  grain 
selling  organization  is  needed  in  every  community 
and  the  Farmers  Elevator,  properly  organized,  is 
as  substantial  and  efficient  as  any  organization 
can  be." 


Mr.  Meant-To  has  a  comrade, 

And  his  name  is  Didn't-Do; 
Have  you  ever  chanced  to  meet  them? 

Did  they  ever  call  on  you? 
These  two  fellows  live  together 

In  the  house  of  Never-Win, 
And  I'm  told  that  it  is  haunted 

By  the  ghost  of  Might-Have-Been. 


Buy  Pure  Salt 

Obtain  Myles  Pure  Salt  from  your 
Elevator.  Costs  no  more  than  ordi- 
nary Salt.  Best  for  all  your  farm 
purposes. 

Myles  Salt  by  chemical  test  is 
99.84%  pure.  No  dirt,  organic 
matter  or  foreign  substance  of  any 
kind. 

More  economical  as  it  is  unadulterated,  not  chemically 
treated,  and  will  not  cake  or  harden. 
Insist  upon  Myles  Salt  when  you  make  your  next  purchase. 
Put  up  in  barrels,  sacks,  blocks  and  bricks. 

Distributed  by 

HIGBIE  SALT  COMPANY    111  W.  Washington  St.,    Chicago,  111. 


PAR  BEH 

W^ffiftHSfcSIHTY,  KAN& 


A  MONEY  MAKER- 
POLAR  BEAR  FLOUR 

Guaranteed  to  become  an  asset  to  your 
business.  Can  always  be  bought  at 
the  right  price. 

Manufactured  by 

New  Era  Milling  Co. 

Arkansas  City,  Kan. 


J.  W.  HARVEY  &  SON 

Central  States  Managers, 
Marion,  Ind. 
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WHAT  THIS  ELEVATOR  HAS  DONE,   YOU  CAN  DO 


W.  H.  Kuehl,  efficient  manager  of 
the  Farmers  Elevator  Company  at  , 
Eldridge,  Iowa,  refuses  to  take  all  the 
credit  to  himself,  as  manager,  for 
the  success  of  the  company. 

On  May  31st,  the  company  closed 
its  thirteenth  year  of  business  with  a 
surplus  of  $2,532.75.  From  June  1st, 
1909,  to  June  1st,  1922,  the  company 
has  paid  out  in  dividends,  $51,446.08. 
A  dividend  has  been  paid  every  year. 
Now  comes  the  manager  who  says, 
"I  will  not  take  all  the  credit  for  I 
have  one  of  the  best  Board  of  Direc- 
tors any  manager  could  have.  We 
all  work  together!" 

One  of  the  best  boosters  for  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  and  the 
community  in  general  at  Eldridge  was 
taken  away  when  Gus  Schneckloth, 
vice-president,  answered  the  last  roll 
call  on  May  5th,  1922.  Notice  of  Mr. 
Schneckloth's  passing  was  given  in 
the  May  25th  issue. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  some  "penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish"  companies 
to  notice  in  this  connection,  that  the 
Eldridge  Company  subscribed  for  two 
hundred  copies  of  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  for  its  members  this 
year  and  have  done  so  regularly.  They 
have  big  annual  meetings,  annual  pic- 
nics with  good  loyalty  addresses. 
They  understand  co-operation  and 
practice  it. 


T-HL  average  cost 
of  a  "Camp" 
Grain  Elevator  is 
only  one  dollar  a  month. 
Write  today  and  get 
the  free  facts. 
Our  catalog  shows  com- 
pleteline  of  Inside  and 
Portable  Elevators; 
best  ways  to  install 
and  illustrations  of  the 
famous  "Camp"  Jack. 

The  Only 
Hydraulic  Jack 
Made 

Sold  as  regular  equipment 
or  separately.  Fits\any 
style  or  make  elevator. 
Postal  brings  free  catalog 
and  tells  how  the  "Camp 
costs  only  $1  a  month. 
Write  for  prices: 

CAMP  MFG.  CO. 

WASHINGTON, 
ILL. 

Dept.  6 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    ON  FIELD 
SEEDS 

Alfalfa.  $6.00  bushel;  Bed  Clover,  $10.00:  Sweet 
Clover.  $5.00:  Timothy.  $2.50;  Grimm  Alfalfa, 
$18.00;  Kanred  Seed  Wheat.  $1.50:  Seed  Eye, 
$1.50;  sacks  free.  We  ship  from  several  ware- 
houses and  save  you  freight.  If  our  seeds  do  not 
save  you  money,  you  are  at  liberty  to  return  to 
us.  and  wo  rofund  ALL  your  monoy.  you  run  no 
risk  In  dealing  with  us.  MEIER  SEED  COM- 
PANY. Sallna,  Kansas. 


Financial  Statement  of  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
pany, Eldridge,  la. 
May  31,  1922 
Assets 

Cash  on  Hand  $  70.58 

Cash  in  Bank   1,070.16 

Customers'  Accounts  Receivable   18,539.55 

Notes  Receivable    2.037.85 

Inventory 

Building  Material   $  945.11 

Feed    2.401.24 

Wheat    3,235.40 

Barley    3,352.06 

Corn    2,224.00 

Oats    242.56 

Coal    748.00 

Oils    477.38 


13,625.75 

Stocks  and  Bonds    3,466.40 

Elevator   Account    15,322.91 


Total  Assets   $54,132.70 

Liabilities 

Acc'ts  Payable.  .$2,100.33 
Accrued  Exp.  . .  309.00 
Notes    Payable..  2,000.00  $  4,409.33 


Reserve   Fund. .  .$1,697.40 
Pro  -  Rata  Divi- 
dend   Fund   2,750.03 

Depreciation  F'nd  1,743.19  6,190.62 


Capital  Stock    41,000.00 

Surplus   


$51,599.95 
2,532.75 


Total   Liabilities    $54,132.70 

Loss  and  Gain  Statement 

Profit  on  Grain  $8,221.97 

Profit  on  Merchandise   3,940.69 

Profit  on  Claims   101.53  $12,264.19 


Losses 

Labor   $6,146.00 

Repairs    136.77 

General  Expense    2,463.66  8,746.43 


Net  Profits    $  3,517.76 

Surplus  Deficit    985.01 

Surplus  as  shown  by  statement..  $  2,532.75 

Total  volume  of  business  from  Jour- 
nal  $681,373.77 

Number  of  bu.  of  grain  bought. ...  165,514  bu. 

Number  of  cars  shipped  89  cars 

Total   sales   for   year  $198,587.00 


Your  Own  Little  Town 

There  are  fancier  towns  than  your 

own  little  town, 
There  are  towns  that  are  bigger  than 

this, 

And  the  people  who  live  in  a  little 
old  town 

Don't  know  the  excitement  they  miss. 

There  are  things  you  can  see  in  the 

wealthier  towns 
That  you  can't  in  the  town  that  is 

small, 

And  yet,  up  and  down,  there  is  no 

other  town 
Than  your  own  little  town,  after  all. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  streets 

aren't  long 
Nor   as   wide   and   maybe   not  as 

straight, 

But  the  neighbors  you  know  in  your 

own  little  town 
All  welcome  a  fellow — it's  great! 

In  the  glittering  streets  of  a  glitter- 
ing town, 

With  its  palace  and  pavement  and 
thrall, 

In  the  midst  of  its  throng  you  will 

frequently  long 
For  you  own  little  town,  after  all. 

If  you  live  and  you  work  in  your  own 

little  town, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it's  small, 
You'll  find  it  a  fact  that  your  own 

little  town 
Is  the  best  little  town,  after  all. 

— Whiz  Bang. 
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COMMUNITY  COOP- 
ERATION 

Wherever  there  are  farmers  grow- 
ing grain  there  had  better  be  a  grain 
elevator,  owned  by  the  farmers  of 
the  community.  This  is  true  in  the 
main  because  most  of  all  the  new 
wealth  of  the  community  is  produced 
each  year  in  the  form  of  grain.  It 
amounts  to  a  great  deal  of  money, 
sometimes  one-half  million  dollars 
and  sometimes  much  more,  on  which 
the  whole  community  must  live. 

The  grain  is  not  all  marketed  as 
grain  because  much  of  it  is  fed  to 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  marketed  as  live 
stock,  milk  and  butter.  In  order  that 
the  community  may  get  its  flew 
wealth  to  the  world  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  it  is  best  to  have  a  com- 
munity elevator,  a  community  live 
stock  shipping  association  and  a  com- 
munity creamery,  provided  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  butter  fat  pro- 
duced. 

If  the  farmers  are  protected  on 
these  big  items  and  likewise  on  cer- 
tain farm  supplies  which  can  best  be 
sold  through  a  farmer  owned  eleva- 
tor there  arises  the  question  of  gro- 
ceries, meats,  dry  goods,  drugs,  etc. 
These  items  can  be  handled  by  spe- 
cialists better  than  by  farmers.  The 
volume  is  not  large  anyway  and  every 
community  needs  a  doctor,  lawyer, 
druggist,  groceryman,  drygoods  ex- 
perts, etc.,  who  can  make  a  living 
out  of  supplying  these  necessities. 

In  order  to  develop  good  will  in  the 
community  and  the  best  kind  of  com- 
munity spirit  it  is  well  for  the  farm- 
ers elevator,  live  stock  shipping  asso- 
ciation, creamery  to  make  clear  that 
they  are  not  expecting  to  handle 
everything  in  the  community,  but 
that  they  are  interested  in  helping 
everybody  in  the  community  to  do  a 
little  better  for  themselves. 


The  Only  Question 

"I  wonder  how  many  men  will  be 
made  unhappy  when  I  marry?" 

"It  all  depends  upon  how  many 
times  you  marry." — Kasper  (Stock- 
holm). 


Across  the  Room 

He — What  would  you  say  if  I  were 
to  throw  a  kiss  at  you? 

She — I'd  say  you  were  the  laziest 
man  I  ever  met. 


More  Material  Advancement 

"Have  you  seen  the  new  style  socks-" 
"No.    Are  they  good-" 
"Great   convenience!     They're  sewed 
right  Into  the  shoes." 

"But  how  do  you  change  them?" 
"You  don't!    That's  the  convenience." 

— Jaok-o'-Lantem. 


Too  Slow 

Young  Man — Please  come  out  in  the 
garden  with  me. 

Fair  Co-ed. — Oh,  no,  I  mustn't  go  out 
without  a  chaperone. 

Young  Man. — But  we  don't  need  one. 

Fair  Co-ed. — Then  I  don't  want  to  go. 

— St.  Augustine  Record. 
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Tourist's  Tips 

nimiiMiiiiHHiHJMHimimoniiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiMiitiiiiiiiiiiiiHiitiiHimii? 

Line  Them  Up 

Many  motorists  completely  wear  out 
the  front  tires  on  their  cars  before 
they  find  that  the  wheels  do  not  run 
parallel.  In  the  ordinary  car  front 
wheels  are  toed  in  3-16  to  3-8  of  an 
inch  to  take  care  of  their  spread  un- 
der power. 

In  the  opinion  of  Miller  tire  men, 
failure  to  properly  align  the  wheels 
is  responsible  for  the  premature  scrap- 
ping of  tens  of  thousands  of  tires. 
Wheels  of  new  cars  require  less  toeing 
in  than  the  wheels  of  cars  already 
limbered  up. 


Inspect  Spark  Plugs 

ft  is  a  good  rule  for  a  motorist  to 
check  up  on  his  spark  plug  points 
occasionally.  The  intense  heat  causes 
them  to  burn  off  and  have  too  wide 
a  gap  for  the  spark  to  "jump."  Ir- 
regular firing  is  quite  often  caused 
from  this.  If  one  will  throttle  his  mo- 
tor at  low  speed,  he  may  tell  generally 
if  it  is  firing  in  all  cylinders.  Misfir- 
ing is  more  noticeable  at  low  speed. 


State  Hospitality 
Before  undertaking  tours  through 
several  states  it  will  be  well  for  the 
motorists  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  laws  governing  the  recogni- 
tion of  licenses  in  the  states  to  be 
visited. 

These  laws  are  quite  varied,  and 
while  some  of  the  states  grant  reci- 
procity, others  limit  the  time  which 
visiting  motorists  may  stay  without 
procuring  a  new  license. 

The  states  granting  reciprocity  are: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Delaware 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  length  of  time  allowed  in  other 
states  is  as  follows: 

Arizona,  six  months;  California, 
three  months;  Colorado,  ninety  days; 
Florida,  thirty  days;  Georgia,  thirty 
days;  Illinois,  sixty  days;  Indiana, 
sixty  days;  Kansas,  thirty  days;  Maine, 
thirty  days;  Michigan,  ninety  days; 
Minnesota,  thirty  days;  Mississippi, 
sixty  days;  Nebraska,  thirty  days; 
Nevada,  thirty  days;  New  Hampshire, 
twenty  days;  New  Jersey,  fifteen 
days;  New  Mexico,  sixty  days;  North 
Carolina,  sixty  days;  Oregon,  thirty 
days;  Rhode  Island,  ten  days;  South 
Carolina,  thirty  days;  Tennessee, 
thirty  days;  Utah,  thirty  days;  Vir- 
ginia, fourteen  days;  Washington, 
ninety  days,  and  Wyoming,  ninety 
days. 
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Trappers:  Wants  your  name 

Write  Fouke  to-  and  addrexrif 

day  — p  respect,    yQU  arg  gOH\g  tO 

III!  ,'c.uii.  u°,    trap  or  buy 

important  to  have 
constant  u p-to- 
the-minute  market 
information. 
Fouke  gives  it. 
Get  the  jump  on 
tbe  other  fellow.  ^SEND  TODAY 


FURS 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
293  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Put  my  nam"  on  your  books  for  Fouke  Market  Re- 
ports and  "The  Trapper's  Pardner,"  the  new 
book  on  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs,  game  laws, 
low  prices  on  all  supplies — all  FREE. 

Name   


Town 
State  _ 


EASY  NOW  TO  RID 
YOUR  PLACE  OF  FLIES 

Widely    Known    Scientist  Discovers 
Wonderful  Chemical  That  is  Fatal 
to    Flies.     Not   a  Poison — 
Harmless  to  Stock. 


Flies  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  annoying  things  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend.  Now,  through 
the  discovery  of  E.  R.  Alexander, 

widely  known  scientist,  you  can  rid  your 
house  and  barns  and  livestock  of  these  pasta 
almost  instantly,  and  with  no  trouble  at  alL 
This  discovery  is  in  the  form  of  an  organic 
chemical  that  is  fatal  to  flies,  and  similar 
pests,  such  as  chiggers,  mosquitoes  and  moths. 


Saves  Its  Cost 

on  any  farm  in  one  day's 
operation 
THE  AMERICAN  BUNCHER  is  an 

attachment  for  any  mowing  machine 
and  will  save  you  enough  seed  in 
bunching  your  red  top  clover  or  alfalfa 
on  10  acres  to  easily  pay  its  cost  Also 
bunches  timothy,  short 
oats,  wheat,  flax,  and 
prairie  grass.  Catalogue 
free  to  your  address. 

THE 
AMERICAN 
BUNCHER 
MNFG.  CO. 

Box  A 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


This  new  discovery,  which  is  called  Alexand- 
der"s  Rid-O-Fly,  is  not  a  poison.  Though  it 
kills  flies  like  magic,  farm  animals  and  human 
beings  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all.  In  addi- 
tion to  killing  these  insects,  Rid-O-Fly  is  a 
strong  repellant.  Flies  will  not  come  near 
stock  or  buildings  where  Rid-O-Fly  has  been 
used.  Rid-O-Fly  is  particularly  valuable  for 
cows  and  horses,  as  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
flies  do  untold  harm  to  these  animals. 

So  confident  is  Dr.  Alexander  that  his  dis- 
covery will  rid  your  house,  barns  and  live 
stock  of  these  pests  that  he  offers  to  send  a 
$2.00  supply  for  only  $1.00  on  the  guarantee 
that  if  Rid-O-Fly  does  not  solve  your  fly 
problems  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  Two  big 
Kansas  City  banks  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
this  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY — just  your  name  and 
address  to  the  Alexander  Laboratories,  1635 
Gateway  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  this 
introductory  offer  will  be  mailed  at  once. 


BUY  YOUR.   TIKES   DIRECT  FROM  ACTUAL  MAKES 

MILLER-ANDERSON  (Guaranteed) 


SIZE 

STANDARD 

EXTRA  PLY 

"BRUTE"  COG  J 

STEAM  SPLICE 

FABRIC 

OVERSIZE 

OVERSIZE  CORD  j 

RED  TUBE 

$  7.65 

$  8.90 

$11.70 

$1.60 

8.20 

10.90 

13.20 

1.95 

32x4   

16.95 

18.25 

23.20 

2.60 

33x4   

17.85 

19.20 

23.90 

2.75 

32x4%   

22.55 

24.30 

30.30 

3.25 

33x5   

31.10 

37.65 

3.95 

NEW   "BRUTE"  COG  KSSon 

Send  for  Sample  Cut  Tire  Postage  Prepaid  to  your  Door 

ESTABLISHED   1894  CHAS.  E.  MILLER  *SK  YOUR  BANKER 

116  MILLER  BUILDING  (Sales  Dept.)  ANDERSON,  IND. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  UPON  ARRIVAL  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


S21  Occidental  BIdg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 
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Mark  Watches  a  Crop  Report  Compiled 


Dear  Co-ops: 

Yesterday  I  sat  in  the  room  with 
the  Government  Crop  Reporting 
Board  and  watched  them  compile  the 
August  crop  report.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  experience  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  yield  of  grain  is  the 
big  determining  factor  in  making  the 
wheat  price,  and  so  it  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  United  States  pro- 
duction is  estimated. 

Another  reason  that  it  was  an  in- 
teresting experience  for  me  was  that 
it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  was  be- 
hind a  locked  door  with  a  United 
States  marshal  on  the  outside  seeing 
that  I  did  not  get  out  or  communicate 
with  anyone  on  the  outside.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  you  know,  the  stock 
market,  cotton,  or  grain  market  takes 
a  sudden  hike  just  before  a  crop  re- 
port comes  out,  and  immediately  there 
is  talk  of  a  "leak."  But  I  don't  see 
how  a  leak  is  hardly  possible. 

At  7:30  in  the  morning,  the  board, 
their  helpers,  and  three  of  us  visit- 
ors were  locked  into  a  suite  of  rooms, 
the  doors  being  locked  from  the  out- 
side and  United  States  marshals  were 
stationed  at  each  outside  door  to  see 
that  we  held  no  outside  communica- 
tion. At  lunch  time,  these  cops 
opened  the  doors  far  enough  to  shove 
in  some  sandwiches  and  coffee;  and 
then  at  exactly  two,  Leon  M.  Esta- 
brook,  chief  of  the  reporting  board, 
was  conducted  over  to  the  Secretary's 


office  where  the  report  was  released 
at  2:15  p.m.  But  the  doors  on  our 
room  were  not  unlocked  until  2:15. 

Last  week,  when  the  cotton  report 
was  released,  a  trader  on  the  New 
York  Exchange  got  nervous  because 
he  was  short  on  cotton,  and  ten  min- 
utes before  the  report  came,  he  gave 
orders  to  buy  5,000  bales.  A  broker, 
standing  near,  said:  "That  looks  like 
a  leak,"  and  when  the  bearish  report 
came  out  but  was  construed  bullish, 
everyone  said  it  was  a  leak  and  the 
department  caught  particular  hades 
in  the  papers.  But  I  will  show  fur- 
ther just  how  careful  they  are  and 
how  nearly  impossible  a  leak  is. 

The  Govern- 
Three  Sources     ment  has  three 

r  w  r  •        sources  from 

of  Information    which  it  gets  its 

information  with  which  to  compile  the 

reports.    All  three  are  separate,  and 

they  are  not  brought  together  until 

the  board  gets  behind  those  closed 

doors. 

The  first  source  of  information  is 
from  one  or  more  crop  reporters  sta- 
tioned in  each  township  of  the  coun- 
try. These  reporters  send  in  their  re- 
ports direct  to  the  Department,  and 
one  man  has  charge  of  compiling 
them.  (Pardon  me  if  I  bring  in  that 
secrecy.  First  idea  through  this,  as 
it  is  most  interesting.)  Each  state  is 
divided  into  districts,  usually  nine  in 
number,  and  each  district  is  given  a 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Fulk  and  their  son  and  daughter  in  front  of  their  lovely  home  in  Cerro 
Gordo,  111.,  territory.  Mr.  Fulk  has  developed  his  farm  into  a  pure  bred  sstock  farm.  His  son, 
Jr.,  is  also  interested  in  pure  bred  stock  and  is  trying  to  imitate  his  father  in  carrying  off 

grizes  and  fancy  prices.    Mr.  Fulk  is  a  leader  in  his  home  community,  a  member  of  the  Farm 
lureau,  member  of  the  co-operative  elevator  company,  superintendent  of  the  M.  E.  Sunday 
School  and  a  booster  for  everything  good  which  tends  to  building  up  the  community.    The  home 
surroundings  are  all  that  could  be  desired  including  a  spacious  lawn,  decorated  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  laid  out  in  designs  by  a  noted  landscape  gardner.     The  home  is  provided  with  all 
modern  comforts. 


weight  according  to  the  acreage  of, 
say,  wheat,  that  it  produces.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  given  state,  one  district 
might  produce  16  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  of  the  state,  so  it  would  be 
given  a  weight  of  16,  etc.  The  town- 
ship reports  are  recorded  by  this  one 
man  on  a  sheet  for  the  district,  and 
then,  when  it  comes  time  to  add  them 
up,  the  numbers  are  cut  right  out  of 
the  sheet  and  given  to  a  helper  to  to- 
tal. This  helper  cannot  even  tell 
what  state  he  is  working  on,  let  alone 
the  district.  Then  back  they  go  to 
the  one  man.  This  is  Source  of  In- 
formation No.  1.  It  is  direct  from 
farmers,  and  my  opinion  is  that  less 
attention  is  paid  to  it  than  to  the  oth- 
ers.   There  are  reasons. 

Source  of  Information  No.  2  is 
from  a  county  representative  who  has 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  county  report- 
ing to  him.  These  counties,  also,  are 
grouped  according  to  districts,  and 
the  districts  weighted.  The  same 
care  is  used  in  preventing  this  infor- 
mation from  getting  out  as  before. 

Source  No.  3  is  from  the  trained 
state  statistician  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  crops  in  his  state.  He  trav- 
els over  the  state  himself,  and  also 
has  much  the  same  system  of  report- 
ers in  each  county  and  township  that 
the  Government  and  the  county  rep- 
resentative of  the  Government  has, 
but  all  use  different  men.  The  report 
of  this  state  statistician  is  sent  in  by 
special  delivery  so  it  will  reach  the 
crop  reporting  board  either  the  day 
of  the  report  or  the  day  before.  The 
report,  however,  goes  direct  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  is  not 
opened  by  him,  but  all  are  kept  to- 
gether and  sent  by  special  messenger 
to  the  Board  after  it  has  assembled 
behind  the  locked  doors. 

This  explains,  as  best  I  can,  where 
the  information  comes  from,  with 
which  the  Crop  Report  is  compiled. 

When  we  had  assembled,  and  the 
special  reports  from  the  state  statis- 
tician had  been  ripped  open,  Dr.  Jones 
first  began  to  read  these  special  re- 
ports, giving  a  summary  of  conditions 
in  the  various  states.  Thus  it  soon 
became  very  apparent  that  from  Mas- 
sachusetts down  the  Atlantic  Coast 
this  summer,  it  has  been  much  too 
wet,  and  as  a  result,  grain  generally 
was  of  poor  quality.  But  as  we 
crossed  the  mountains  over  into  In- 
diana and  the  middle  west,  atmos- 
pheric conditions  changed  to  need  of 
rain. 

After  all  had  received  an  idea  of 
general  conditions,  with  the  reasons 
of  the  statisticians  for  giving  the 
percentages  they  did  for  the  different 
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condition  reports,  a  sheet  was  passed 
to  each  of  the  four  members  of  the 
Board  on  which  was  given  the  aver- 
ages of  the  condition  reports  of  the 
township  reporters,  the  county  re- 
porters, and  the  state  reporters. 
There,  behind  those  locked  doors,  for 
the  first  time  those  figures  were  put 
together  for  comparison. 

And  they  varied,  in  some  cases,  as 
high  as  seven  or  eight  per  cent  — 
which  would  make  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  total. 

Then  each  of  the  four  men,  all  of 
them  old  experienced  men  in  this  work 
Mr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  chief,  Nat. 
C.  Murray,  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones  and  G.  K. 
Holmes,  with  the  assistance  this  time 
of  two  of  the  state  statisticians,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Jacobson  and  A.  E.  Anderson 
of  Nebraska  and  Idaho — each  of  them 
looked  over  the  three  reports,  com- 
pared them  with  the  statements  of 
condition  in  the  various  states,  and 
then  each  put  down  a  figure  as  to 
what  he  thought  the  condition  in  that 
state  should  be. 

When  this  was  done,  the  sheets 
were  passed  to  the  chief,  and  he  read 
off  the  figures  for  the  states.  Where 
they  tallied,  no  question  was  asked, 
and  where,  for  instance,  they  would 
be  3  at  87  and  2  at  88,  the  87  figure 
was  used.  But  sometimes  one  would 
be  85,  another  86,  another  89,  an- 
other 90,  and  one  91.  In  this  case 
there  would  be  a  real  argument.  The 
men  would  give  their  reasons  for  giv- 
ing such  a  figure.  One  reason  might 
be  that  the  county  and  township  re- 
ports were  alike,  while  the  state 
statist  would  be  off.  In  this  case, 
how  long  had  this  statist  been  on  the 
job?  How  did  his  work  compare  for 
previous  months?  How  much  varia- 
tion was  there  from  the  previous 
month's  estimate?  What  did  the  re- 
port say  about  conditions  in  that 
state?  How  were  the  adjoining 
states?  And  so  the  argument  would 
go  until  a  compromise  was  reached. 
In  some  cases  the  statist's  figures 
would  overrule  the  others,  because  the 
Board  knew  the  man  had  been  on  the 
job  for  a  long  time  and  his  work  in 
the  past  had  been  accurate.  In  oth- 
ers, he  was  overruled  as  not  having 
had  enough  experience  in  the  state 
yet,  being  a  new  man  on  the  job.  And 
so  it  would  go. 

When  the  report  on  both  spring 
and  winter  wheat  had  been  compiled 
it  looked  to  me  like  the  final  report 
would  show  an  increase  in  all  wheat. 
It  must  have  looked  the  same  to  Dr. 
Pierson  of  Cornell,  another  visitor, 
because  he  jokingly  remarked  that  he 
had  signaled  his  confederate  outside 
to  sell  ten  thousand  wheat.  In  a  few 
minutes,  back  came  the  report  show- 
ing a  DECREASE  in  all  wheat  of 
12,000,0001 


"Now,"  said  Mr.  Estabrook  to 
Pierson,  "You  have  not  only  lost  all 
of  your  cash  in  your  trade,  but  you 
will  have  to  pay  a  $10,000  fine  and 
go  to  jail  for  ten  years  for  breaking 
a  Government  law."  This  is  the  pen- 
alty. 

Why  couldn't  we  tell?  Because  each 
state  is  compiled  separately,  as  to 
production,  the  condition  figure  given 
being  compared  with  a  par  for  that 
state,  and  from  this  par  and  from 
the  yield  per  acre,  the  state  produc- 
tion is  determined.  Then  the  total 
production  is  added  up,  and  from  this 
total  production,  a  condition  figure 
for  the  United  States  is  determined. 

This  par  is  interesting.  It  is  not 
a  ten-year  average.  This  would  be 
misleading  because  suppose  we  had  a 
state  where  the  wheat  yield  ran  about 
as  follows:  14.3;  12.5;  13.6;  7;  15; 
14.5;  15.1;  4;  13;  12;  19,  and  12.5. 
In  this  case  it  would  very  apparent 
that  the  yield  of  7,  4,  and  19  would 
not  be  normal.  Therefore  they  are 
struck  out  and  only  average  figures 
used  in  determining  the  par. 

When  we  had  all  finished,  some  of 
the  private  reports  were  read  off  and 
compared  with  the  Government  re- 
port. It  was  remarkable  how  far 
away  some  got,  and  also  most  re- 
markable how  close  some  got.  For 
instance,  Peter  Goodman  of  Clement 
Curtis,  Chicago,  came  within  40,000,- 
000  bushels  on  the  all  wheat  yield! 
But  when  you  stop  to  consider  that 
many  of  these  private  estimators  use 
Government  acreage  and  Government 
par  yields,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
do  not  all  get  closer.  It  goes  to  show 
that  they  do  not  make  as  careful 
study,  and  do  not  have  as  many  crop 
correspondents  as  the  Government. 

My  conclusion,  after  sitting  in  on 
this  report,  is  that  the  Government 
Crop  Estimate  is  as  accurate  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  compile  for  a 
country  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
on  one  given  day. 

Cordially  yours, 

MARK  W.  P. 


IF  A  HORSE  COULD  TALK 

LOAD  me  but  lightly,  Master, 
Drive  with  an  easy  line. 
If  the  sun  is  warm  to  your  lesser  form, 
Just  think  what  it  is  to  mine. 

A  pound  in  the  winter,  Master, 

Is  two  in  the  summer  sun. 
The  mercy  course  makes  a  better 
horse 

When  the  hot  day's  work  is  done. 

Easy  in  loading,  Master, 

Light  with  the  driving  line. 

Forget  the  goal  on  a  sun-barked  road. 
Be  merciful,  Matter  Mine. 

Morton  Birgb  in  The  Boston  Traveler 


MEWKlNDOF 

Heat! 

DoesAway 
With  Dirty 

Coal  and  Wood 

Turn  Valve— Heat  Instantly 

Throw  away  the  coal  BCtflttle — ban  Mi  the 
ivood  pile.  Don't  worry  about  coal  short- 
age orhlgh  prices.  Amazing  new  inven- 
tion, the  Oliver  Oll-tias  fJurner  turn*  your 

h.  attT,  cook  stove  or  furnaco  into  n  gaj  bljP  nrr, 
No  changes  —  in  one  minuto  you  Blip  the  Oliver 
Into  the  firebox.  Youh.ve  much  oraajiule 
1 1  .  ■  i.  aa-  you  want  at  turn  of  valve. 

Cheaper  than  Coal  or 
Wood— 3  Times  tha  Heat 

Not  on  oil  heater.  No  wicks,  no  smells,  no 
waiting.  A  real  fcus  burner.  The  Oliver 
makes  Its  own  gas  from  air  and  b% 
coal  oil  (kerosene)  tbecbcaii:;3t  fuel  there 
Is.  Gives  three  time*  heat.  nfcoaUvstanlln. 
Heats  and  bakes  better, quicker  by  simply 
turning  valve.  Saves  time,  money,  drudgery  and  beat 
100,000  in  use. 

Use  it  in  Your  Slave  30  Days  FREE 

Sixteen  models  —  one  for  every  stove,  heater  or  furnace. 
No  more  bunding  tires— no  more  Leavy  coal  to  carry  and 
lift. — no  more  cold  rooms  In  winter.  Tut  the  Oliver  In 
your  stoves  now  —  30  days  FREE. 
Don't  risk  a  cent.  Iron-clad.  Money- 
Back  Guarantee  protects  you.  Abso- 
lutelysate,  lasta  lifetime. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK 

Get  this  attractive  book  FREE.  Telia  all 
about  the  wonderful  Oliver.  Write  now  and 
vet  new  low  in'trodtxct  n  y  price  offer. Hurry! 
Get  your  Oh>  before  winter.  OLIVER 

OTL-GAS  BURNER  &  MACHINE  CC  «  1 * 1 1  Sliver  Bldg. ,  St. Louis 
OMaat    i^r.-.  -ti  r r , ■  i ,  i . i  f  :i . * 1 1 1 1  - ■  -  -,  u.         Burners  in  America. 

3  $500  a  month— $23.00  • 
day  sp:»ro  time  is  easy.  Exclusive  terri- 
tory. Real  CO- operation.  Sell3  like  wild- 
fire. Write  for  Free  sample  case  offer. 


Mo.  Oldest,  largest  manufacturers 

AGENTS 


For  Bigger  Yields 

Buy  your  Agricultural 
Gypsum  now  for  increased 
yields  of  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Use 
it  on  manure 
this  winter  to 
save  valuable 
nitrogen.  Send 
for  illustrated 
book.  It  is  free! 


Gypsum  Industries  Association 

Dept.  70,  111  W.  Washington  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Agricultural  Gypsum  is  sold  by  Local  Dealers 


C0URTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wucotuui 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 
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Are  You  a  Turncoat? 

By  R.  C.  Bureri 


YOUR  paper  is  perhaps  read  from 
cover  to  cover  by  directors,  stock- 
holders and  managers,  as  it  tries 
to  help  them  in  the  fight.  The 
writer  has  been  in  the  harness  for 
forty  years  selling  lumber,  part  of  the 
time  coal,  fourteen  years  with  co-op- 
erative association,  and  the  rest  with 
line  companies. 

If  all  the  members  were  really  true 
to  their  company,  what  a  fine  busi- 
ness we  would  do,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other,  it  is  not  the  case.  Some  let 
themselves  be  hoodwinked  by  private 
and  line  companies  as  they  are  ever 
after  them  and  try  to  make  them  be- 
lieve they  can  pay  them  more  for 
grain  and  charge  less  for  lumber. 
Some  don't  seem  to  have  faith  in 
their  own  company.  I  tell  them,  if 
they  think  we  charge  too  much  for 
lumber  and  do  not  pay  enough  for 
grain,  they  should  tell  the  board  of 
directors  about  it.  They  will 
straighten  the  manager  out  on  that. 

It  is  those  same  men  that  threw 
their  hats  up  high  when  they  started 
and  said:   "We  will  ship  our  own 
grain  and  buy  our  own  lumber  and 
coal.   We  have  been  paying  too  much 
for  what  we  bought  and  did  not  get 
enough  for  what  we  sold.    We  will 
organize  and  do  our  own  business" 
that  will  take  a  lumber  bill  to  a 
private  or  line  yard  for  figures  and 
try  to  get  a  fourth  or  a  half  cent 
more  for  grain.   Turn  coats  they  are! 
We  can't  hold  all  of  them,  when  they 
do  that,  so  they  give  their  own  busi- 
ness to  others.    They  don't  seem  to 
realize  that  they  are  cutting  their 
own  throats.  Some  chuckle  if  they  get 
a  fourth  of  a  cent  more  for  grain  or 
a  few  dollars  cut  on  a  lumber  bill. 
They  don't  stop  to  think  that  if  there 
were  no  farmers'  company  they  would 
get  4  cents  less  for  their  grain  and 
pay  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more  for 
lumber. 

It  is  this  way  all  over  the  country. 
Why  they  are  so  faithless,  I  cannot 
understand.  We  can  do  $100,000 
worth  of  business  about  as  cheap  as 
we  can  $60,000  with  the  same  help, 
if  they  would  buy  all  their  lumber  and 
coal  and  deliver  all  their  grain  to 
their  own  company.  What  a  fine 
business  we  would  do  and  how  good 
the  manager  would  feel  for  such  a 
bunch  of  true  fellows.  If  any  of  you 
who  read  this  are  guilty,  please  re- 


pent and  help  push,  instead  of  block- 
ing the  wheels.  In  union  there  is 
strength.  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.  Yours  for  co-operation  and 
a  square  deal. 


R.  C.  Buren,  manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Company  at  George,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Buren  is  a  native  of  Holland,  born 
on  the  Island  Terschelling  in  the  North 
Sea  and  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He 
was  raised  on  a  farm  and  started  work- 
ing as  second  man  in  a  lumber  and  coal 
yard.  After  working  two  years  Mr. 
Buren  was  given  charge  of  a  yard  and 
has  been  with  line  companies  for  lb 
years  and  the  last  14  years  with  the  co- 
operative company.  Mr.  Buren  can  speak 
the  Holland,  German  and  English  langu- 
ages and  says  it  comes  in  very  handy 
in  his  work.  (The  elevator  company 
which  Mr.  Buren  manages  is  shown  on 
the  front  cover.)   


GOOD  SHOWING  MADE  BY 
GUELPH  NORTH  DAKOTA 
FARMERS  ELEVATOR 

Our  annual  stockholders  meet- 
ing was  held  on  July  1st.  Every- 
body appeared  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  last 
year's  business.  We  paid  a  7 
per  cent  stock  dividend,  3*4 
cents  per  bushel  on  all  grains, 
75  cents  per  cwt.  on  twine,  50 
cents  per  ton  on  coal  and  30 
cents  per  cwt.  on  flour.  We  have 
sixty-three  stockholders. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected :  L.  N.  Puffer,  president ; 
J.  S.  Waite,  vice  president;  R. 
F.  Waite,  secretary,  and  H.  J. 
Newman  and  D.  H.  Cowley,  di- 
rectors. 

H.  B.  Lee  was  retained  for 
the  coming  year  as  manager. 

The  elevator  property  has 
been  treated  to  a  coat  of  paint 
and  other  repairs  have  also  been 
done. 

As  to  side  lines,  we  handle 
twine,  coal,  flour  and  mill  feed. 

A  good  share  of  our  territory 
was  destroyed  by  hail  on  July 
15th,  therefore  our  crops  will 
be  short. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for 
$1.50  as  renewal  for  our  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Co- 
operative Manager. — Guelph 
Farmers  Elevator  Company, 
Guelph,  North  Dakota. 


Methods  of  Debate 

Browne — A  woman  is  forever  talk- 
ing about  what  she  would  do  if  she 
were  a  man. 

Towne — While  a  man  contents  him- 
self with  talking  about  what  he 
wouldn't  do  if  he  were  a  woman. 


i  1 


INDEPENDENT  CO-OPERATIVE  ELEVATOR 

*H0ME  flft  J\|  OVER 400 
COMPANY  wLJA^LstdMfcs 


tv,„   T„,i»r,,nH^nt  Co-orjerative  Elevator  Company  at  Litchfield,  Minn.,  tustained 
Th£        when  Us  elector  burned  on  August  6th /  The  cause  of  the  fire  .s  unknown. 
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total  loss 


C LARKS,  NEB. — The  Farmers  Union  Com- 
pany recently  held  its  annual  meeting:  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  The  report  of  the  directors 
for  the  business  year  ending:  March  31,  showed 
on  the  whole  that  the  elevator  had  done  pretty 
well  daring  the  year,  in  view  of  the  prevailing: 
conditions.  P.  L.  West  is  manager  of  the 
company. 


GENEVA,  NEB. — The  Geneva  Co-operative 
Grain  Company  has  purchased  an  elevator  at 
this  station  at  the  price  of  $6,000.  The  com- 
pany has  already  taken  over  the  plant.  Of- 
ficers of  the  organization  are  J.  G.  Bortner, 
president;  W.  B.  Pangle,  vice-president;  Guy 
Brown,  secretary,  and  Ward  Denting,  treas- 
urer. 


SCRIBNER,  NEB.— The  Farmers  Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile  Company  has  ordered  an  ex- 
pensive radio  receiving  instrument  which  will 
soon  be  installed.  Wires  will  be  placed  in 
top  of  the  mill.  Market  reports  will  be  re- 
ceived every  hour,  besides  other  advantages 
derived  from  a  radio  receiving  set. 


SHELTON,  NEB. — The  manager  of  the 
Grange  Elevator  Company,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hill 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  having  suffered 
an  attack  of  appendicitis.  He  is  improving 
rapidly,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  resume  his 
duties  in  a  short  time. 


McCLTJSKT,  N.  D.— The  Farmers  Elevator 
Company  of  which  Elof  Anderson  is  manager, 
will  build  a  new  elevator  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 


BURBANK,  O.— The  Burbank  Equity  Ex- 
change Company  is  now  managed  by  Will 
Howman  and  R.  C.  Yost,  succeeding  H.  Like 
who  is  now  manager  of  the  Equity  Exchange 
at  Funk,  Ohio.  Mr.  Yost  is  also  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company. 


EATON,  O. — The  Eaton  Farmers  Equity 
Exchange  will  erect  a  $15,000  elevator.  W. 
E.  Schlientx  is  manager  of  the  Exchange. 


CASTANA,  IA.— The  Castana  Co- 
operative Shipping  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  recently  with 
about  40  members  present.  The  sec- 
retary's report  showed  that  during 
the  year  98  cars  of  stock  had  been 
shipped,  for  which  $142,030.13  had 
been  received.  Hog  sales  made  up 
the  majority  of  the  business  total- 
ing $126,629.33,  while  cattle  sales 
amounted  to  $25,830.76  and  sheep 
sales  amounted  to  $470.04.  The  Asso- 
ciation now  has  161  members  and 
handles  practically  all  of  the  stock 
shipped  from  Castana.  Everyone 
seemed  well  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  Association  and  all  of  the 
offcers  were  re-elected  for  the  com- 
ing year. 


MAPLETON,  IA— Thirty-five 
members  of  the  Mapleton  Co-opera- 
tive Shipping  Association  met  re- 
cently at  which  meeting  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  year's  work  for  the  as- 
sociation was  read.  It  was  stated 
that  the  figures  credited  the  Mapleton 
Shipping  Association  with  a  net  sav- 
ing on  the  seventy  carloads  of  live- 
stock and  fifty  carloads  of  grain 
were  $5,250  for  a  period  of  ten 
months.  County  Agent  Coddington 
stated  that  what  all  of  the  associa- 
tions in  Monona  county  needed  was 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  members  as  to  what  con- 
stituted sound  co-operative  practices 
and  principles. 


WM.  LARSON,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  8*ey. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Member*  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost 


J.  C.  LOCKIN.  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


Are 


80% 

PREVENTABLE 


Mutual  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

230  EAST  OHIO  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

REPRESENTS  THE 

Mill  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 


Four  Years  the  Best — Meat  Type  Hampshires 


The  International  Lire  Stock  Show  l«  the  test 
of  qos  pruducm*.  power.  Hampshire*  har©  wsn 
the  Grand  Oiamplonahlp  In  thla  test  for  l« 
rears  In  antic*—  Ion— IMS.  1»19,  1920.  MS— la 
the  hinds  of  average  farmers.  Na  expert!  needed 
to  make  Hampshire*  win. 

Hampahlree  art  the  greatest  of  all  forage  boo 
— making  the  MgK—  prtoed  pert  oat  of  the 
cheapest  feed*  on  the  farm.  Aotrre.  rigorous  and 
health?,  titer  raise  exceptionally  lug*  Utter*. 
At  the  International  their  hare  ah  own  ilmtrt 
without  exception,  the  hearleat  fprlnji  pica  af 
any  breed,  carrying  always — the  heary.  high  kill- 
ing, lean  meat  type.  l"or  free  Hampshire  In- 
formation and  for  names  of  breeders  In  row 
neighborhood,  address 


American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 

K.  C  STONE.  SECRETARY.  DEPT.  4  PEORIA.  ILL. 


Signs  of  the  Times 

*htL    ^hat  Your  NoiOhbors  are  Doin 


If  you  have  a  bit  of  news — 

Send  it  in! 
Or  a  joke  that  will  amuse — 

Send  it  in! 
An  incident  that's  true, 
A  bit  of  stuff  that's  new, 
We  want  to  hear  from  YOU — 
Send  an  item  in! 


LINWOOD,  IND.  —  The  Linwood 
Grain  Company  was  recently  incor- 
porated for  $12,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors were  C.  C.  Barnes,  Pearl  Bright 
and  E.  H.  Wasson. 


EDEN  (Sparta  P.  0.),  ILL. — "We 
^ere  organized  here  June  1,  1920. 
We  are  a  comparatively  small  com- 
pany with  a  small  territory  having  a 
town  two  miles  on  one  side  and  an- 
other three  miles  on  the  other,  but 
have  a  good  live  organization  just 
the  same." — Eden  Farmers  Co-opera- 
tive Company. 


GRIGGSVILLE,  ILL.— The  ma- 
chinery has  been  installed  in  the  new 
Farmer'  Elevator.  Two  electric  mo- 
tors will  supply  the  power.  Carpen- 
ters are  now  at  work  on  the  office 
building  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  soon  be  ready  for  business. 


LELAND,  ILL.— "Our  elevator 
company,  not  unlike  others,  feels  the 
depression  in  business,  but  we  are 
moving  along  nicely.  We  take  no 
speculative  trades,  pay  our  bills 
promptly,  and  we  are  not  indebted 
to  anyone.  We  believe  that  our  stock- 
holders are  in  a  harmonious  frame  of 
mind,  which  means  much  to  the  man- 
ager. The  days  of  business  depres- 
sion will  be  followed  by  days  of  busi- 
ness prosperity." — Leland  Farmers 
Company. 


SEYMOUR,  IND.— By  using  a 
"bucket  brigade"  on  account  of  a  dis- 
abled fire  truck,  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment, with  the  assistance  of  a  few  by- 
standers, extinguished  a  blaze  at  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Elevator  Com- 
pany. The  fire  started  in  a  pile  of 
dust  and  other  debris  from  a  blower 
pipe  leading  from  the  mill  to  the  en- 
gine room.  The  blower  pipe  was 
damaged  recently  when  the  smoke 
stack  at  the  mill  blew  over  and  since 
that  time  some  debris  has  been  going 
out  through  a  hole  in  the  blower  pipe 
upon  the  roof  of  the  building,  where 
it  collected  against  the  side  of  the 
smoke  stack.  Officials  of  the  company 
state  that  no  damage  was  done,  as 
the  flames  were  put  out  before  they 
had  spread  to  the  building. 


ALLISON,  IOWA.— The  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
held  their  annual  meeting  recently 
and  the  reports  show  that  the  com- 
pany has  had  a  very  satisfactory 
business  last  year.  The  officers  who 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year  are 
Mr.  William,  President;  K.  D.  Kra- 
mer, Vice  President;  E.  E.  Wilder, 
Secretary,  and  J.  O.  Allen,  Treasurer. 


LOWDER,  ILL.— "Fire  of  un- 
known origin  destroyed  our  elevator 
here.  We  were  notified  about  10  p.  m. 
of  the  fire  but  were  unable  to  save 
the  elevator  or  engine  house.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  save  the  office. 
Do  not  just  know  as  to  the  rebuild- 
ing plans  yet.  The  building  and  con- 
tents were  pretty  well  covered  by  hv 
surance. — Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
pany, J.  M.  Thompson,  Manager." 


ARTHUR,  IOWA.— The  Arthur 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  has 
installed  a  wireless  telephone  with  a 
range  of  five  hundred  miles.  R.  C. 
Stewardson,  the,  manager,  now  gets 
the  daily  market  reports  broadcasted 
by  the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange. 


SIBLEY,  ILL.— E.  T.  Johnston, 
manager  of  the  Sibley  rain  Com- 
pany has  been  in  service  for  fourteen 
years. 


WALTON,  ILL. — "This  company 
sntly  reorganized  on  the  co-opera- 
plan  but  as  yet  has  not  changed 
to  the  new  name,  which  will  be  Wal- 
ton Co-operative  Elevator  Company. 
They  also  increased  the  capital  to 
$25,000."— Walton  Equity  Exchange. 


ESSEX,  IOWA.— We  are  glad  to 
note  that  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Exchange  will  resume  business 
shortly.  The  directors  recently  met 
and  elected  N.  C.  Nelson  as  manager 
of  the  elevator.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  company  will  prosper. 
The  investment  is  much  less  than  un- 
der the  former  organization  and  the 
board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  con- 
servative business  men. 

GOODELL,  IOWA.— The  Goodell 
Co-operative  Grain  Company  closed 
another  very  successful  year's  busi- 
ness. For  the  past  ten  and  one-half 
months  E.  G.  Mellen  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  company,  and  the  re- 


port which  he  submitted  deals  with 
that  period.  During  that  time  a  cash 
grain  business  amounting  to  $50,952 
was  done,  and  during  the  same  period 
a  net  profit  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $1,400  was  made.  This 
showing  satisfied  the  stockholders  and 
also  Mr.  Mellen.  But  few  grain  con- 
cerns were  able  to  show  a  profit  for 
the  last  year  so  Mr.  Mellen  has  a 
reason  to  feel  pleased.  As  an  in- 
dication for  the  stockholders'  appre- 
ciation, Mr.  Mellen  was  rehired  man- 
ager for  the  coming  year  at  their 
meeting  held  recently.  During  the 
past  year  several  new  lines  added  to 
the  company's  merchandise.  Among 
these,  twine,  steel  gates  and  posts. 
We  consider  the  company  at  Goodell 
lucky  in  having  so  able  a  man  as  E. 
G.  Mellen  at  the  helm  and  also  con- 
gratulate the  board  of  directors  upon 
judgment  in  rehiring  him  for  another 
year. 


.  HAMBURG,  IOWA.— The  Farm- 
ers Elevator  here  was  recently  com- 
pleted. It  has  a  capacity  of  12,000 
bushels  and  has  been  equipped  with 
a  truck  dump. 


HUBBARD,  IOWA.— A  new  ware- 
house is  being  erected  by  the  farm- 
ers Elevator  Company.  The  building 
will  be  16x40  and  built  of  hollow  tile. 


PALMER,  IOWA.— Mr.  Howard 
Lathrup,  manager  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  Company,  has  resigned.  Mr. 
Ray  Buckingham,  the  company's 
helper,  will  be  the  new  manager. 


ESKRIDGE,  KAN.— The  Eskridge 
Farmers  Union  Co-operative  Associ- 
ation is  managed  by  J.  R.  Carson. 
The  company  handles,  grain,  seed, 
flour,  feed,  cotton  seed,  meal,  etc. 


HAVILAND,  KAN.— W.  L.  Dun- 
bar, manager  of  the  Farmers  Co-op- 
erative Company  has  been  in  service 
for  seven  years. 


HERNDON,  KAN.— The  Herndon 
Equity  Union  Exchange  sold  204,000 
bushels  of  grain  last  year  and  after 
making  a  strong  market  throughout 
the  season  for  grain,  they  were  able 
to  prorate  2  cents  on  the  bushel  of 
members'  grain.  They  centered  $226,- 
646  worth  of  business  with  their  own 
elevator,  and  handled  that  fine  busi- 
ness for  about  two  and  a  half  cents 


on  the  dollar.  This  Equity  Union 
was  so  well  handled  that  they  only 
paid  $216.55  interest  during  the  en- 
tire year. 


PAWNEE  ROCK,  KAN.— After 
fifteen  years  as  manager  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Fuel  and  Live  Stock 
Company,  here,  Roy  French  has  re- 
signed his  position.  Mr.  A.  S.  Gross 
has  succeeded  him  as  manager. 


AMIRET,  MINN.— "The  Amiret 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1913.  The  undivided  prof- 
its amount  to  $16,500.  We  paid  20 
per  cent  dividend  each  year  except 
last  year,  when  we  paid  10  per  cent." 


BLUE  EARTH,  MINN.— The 
eighth  annual  statement  of  the  Blue 
Earth  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
has  been  issued  which  shows  the  com- 
pany to  be  in  a  good  condition  and 
progressing  under  the  management  of 
A.  C.  Stotle. 


CHAPPELL,  NEB.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Company  was  recently  held  and  J.  R. 
Morrison,  Fred  Smith  were  elected  di- 
rectors. H.  C.  Peterson  was  re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer.  The  financial 
statements  show  assets  of  $103,398, 
with  notes  payable  of  $20,000  and  ac- 
counts receivable  of  $17,081. 


ELK  CREEK,  NEB.— A  new  grain 
elevator  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Farm- 
ers Co-operative  Association  to  take 
the  place  of  the  only  recently  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  loss,  which 
amount    to    $2,500    uninsured,  was 


nearly  covered  by  the  association  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  new  elevator 
will  cost  approximately  $7,500. 

LODGE  POLE,  NEB.— "Have  been 
manager  of  the  Farmers  Union  Co- 
operative Grain  and  Stock  Associa- 
tion four  years  and  during  this  time 
we  have  more  than  held  up  our  own 
against  the  strongest  competition  in 
Nebraska." — A.  R.  Jameson,  Jr. 

ROSCOE,  NEB.— The  Farmers  Co- 
operative Elevator  Company  has  let 
contract  for  the  straightening  of  its 
elevator.  The  elevator  is  of  concrete 
construction  and  104  feet  high  and 
leans  two  feet  three  inches  out  of 
plumb.  This  house  along  the  Platte 
River  is  believed  to  need  a  more  sub- 
stantial foundation. 


BLOOM  (Jamestown  P.  O.),  NO. 
DAK. — The  Farmers  Elevator  has 
completely  overhauled  its  elevator, 
putting  in  a  new  leg,  cups,  belt,  rope, 
drive,  and  much  new  machinery. 
The  cupola  was  raised  and  the  plant 
re-sided  and  painted. 

RUTLAND,  NO.  DAK.— "Our  ele- 
vator company  is  in  fine  financial 
shape.  No  loss  last  year,  but  a  net 
profit  of  more  than  $7,000.  We  have 
a  good  30,000-bushel  house,  cleaner 
and  feed  mill.  We  handle  coal,  ma- 
chinery, grain  and  twine.  Our  man- 
ager has  had  19  years'  successful 
record  and  our  books  show  fine  earn- 
ings for  each  year." — Farmers  Co- 
operative Elevator  Company. 

HUMBOLDT,  SO.  DAK.— "This  is 
my  sixth  consecutive  year  as  mana- 


ger of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
pany at  this  station,  and  by  constant- 
ly coaching  and  advising  the  stock- 
holders, we  have  increased  our  mem- 
bership 100  per  cent,  and  are  now 
handling  60  per  cent  of  the  grain  at 
this  station.  The  company  has  two 
elevators  with  a  capacity  of  46,000 
bushels,  a  neat  residence  for  the  man- 
ager, and  through  the  loyalty  of  the 
patrons  we  are  doing  a  very  nice 
business.  Our  net  gain  for  the  past 
year,  which  was  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing the  manager  has  ever  experienced, 
was  over  three  thousand  dollars.  The 
patrons  are  a  good  loyal  bunch  and 
working  in  harmony  with  the  board 
of  directors  and  manager.  The  com- 
pany is  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion."— Fanners  Elevator  Company, 
J.  W.  Straup,  Manager. 

FAULKTON,  S.  D.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Faulkton  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
a  net  profit  Of  $10,240.32  was  shown 
on  the  year's  business.  A  10%  stock 
dividend,  a  trade  dividend  of  three 
cents  per  bushel  on  grain  and  50  cents 
per  ton  on  coal,  10  cents  per  sack  on 
flour  and  feed  and  1  cent  per  pound 
was  paid  to  the  stockholders.  The 
surplus  fund  now  exceeds  the  com- 
pany's capital  stock  and  it  closed  the 
year  in  excellent  financial  condition. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1915 
and  never  has  failed  to  pay  a  div- 
idend. The  president,  Charles  Bowar, 
and  the  manager,  Ed.  De  Merseman, 
were  re-elected  for  next  year.  Moxe 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  grain  mar- 
keted in  Faulkton  was  handled  during 
the  last  year  by  the  company. 


(i)  (2)  (3) 

The  history  of  the  Kankakee  Farmers  Grain  Company  of  Illinois  is  a  short  one,  having  been  organized  a  little  over  three  years.  The  above 
pictures  show  the  properties  owned  by  the  company.  (1)  Elevator  at  Aroma  Park,  five  miles  east;  (2)  Kankakee  plant;  (3)  Elevator  at  Van 
Siding,  eight  miles  west.  Each  branch  is  a  good  grain  center  and  according  to  indications  win  handle  over  900,000  bushels  of  grain  this  year. 
W.  A.  Pegram,  the  manager,  is  seen  with  each  of  his  assistants  at  the  different  stations. 
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Abner's  Unlucky  Day 


By  Oscar  Jacobs 
Author  of  "Getting  Even  With  Rudolph" 


Illustrated  By  James  F.  Walsh 


AM    DEWIN    and    I  were 
chums.    Sam    lived   on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  from 
us,  only  his  home  was  about 
forty  rods  north  of  our  house. 

On  Saturdays  pa  and  ma  would 
generally  drive  to  Apple  Siding,  the 
County  Seat,  to  do  trading.  Ma  would 
buy  enough  sugar,  coffee,  prunes  and 
things  to  last  for  a  week. 

Sam's  ma  would  always  let  him 
come  over  to  our  house  on  Saturdays, 
and  we  would  have  just  the  bestest 
times  ever.  We  would  play  all  kinds 
of  games  and  generally  Mary  would 
make  us  a  nice  pie  when  she  was 
baking. 

Mary  is  my  only  sister,  and  she  is 
just  past  twenty-two.  She  was  the 
best  kind  of  sister  a  boy  could  have. 
Pa  just  wouldn't  let  her  have  any 
fellows  come  to  see  her,  for  he  wanted 
her  to  marry  Abner  Henslip. 

Abner  was  the  only  son  of  Silas 
Henslip,  the  richest  man  in  our  town- 
ship. Old  man  Henslip  owned  six 
farms,  and  was  president  of  the 
Farmers  Bank  at  Apple  Siding. 

Abner  did  not  have  any  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  neighbors  said 
that  he  would  be  a  very  rich  man 
some  day.  He  was  attending  some 
school  in  Chicago  where  they  gradu- 
ate as  ministers,  he  said,  and  he  made 
a  great  hit  with  pa,  who  is  a  deacon 
in  the  church. 

The  farm  we  lived  on  belonged  to 
Mary.  Aunt  Ellen  had  given  it  to 
her  in  her  will.  She  was  ma's  old 
maid  sister. 

After  Aunt  Ellen  died  we  moved 
onto  the  farm.  Some  of  the  neighbor 
women  told  Sis  that  she  should  make 
pa  pay  her  rent,  the  same  as  other 
people  did,  but  she  wouldn't  do  it. 
Even  when  pa  had  regular  fits  when 
she  asked  for  some  money  to  buy  a 
new  hat,  she  didn't  complain.  Some 
of  the  other  girls  had  as  many  as  two 
hats  each  year,  and  their  fathers 
didn't  make  any  fuss  over  it  at  all — 
anyhow  not  much. 

Mary  had  been  keeping  company 
with  Dudley  Wallace,  but  when  pa 
f«und  out  that  they  were  engaged,  he 


ordered  Dud  out  of  the  house,  and 
forbid  her  to  marry  him.  Dud  didn't 
go  to  church  so  awfully  much,  and 
pa  said  he  didn't  figure  on  having 
any  of  those  wild  and  worldly  young 
fellows  hanging  around  his  daughter. 

Abner  was  forty-six  years  old,  and 
old  enough  to  be  Mary's  pa,  but  that 
did  not  seem  to  interest  pa  much.  Ab- 
ner was  his  choice  and  that  ended  it. 
He  said  he  was  boss  and  we  had  to 
do  just  as  he  said. 

Dudley  Wallace  and  his  mother 
lived  on  an  eighty-acre  farm  near  the 
cemetery,  and  he  was  twenty-six  years 
old.  His  pa  died  when  Dud  was  only 
sixteen  years  old,  and  he  and  his  ma 
have  run  the  farm  alone  since  that 
time.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Wallace  would 
work  in  the  fields  when  the  farm  work 
was  rushing,  and  would  drive  the 
team  on  the  mower  and  cut  the  hay, 
and  also  run  the  binder  and  cut  the 
grain. 

Dud  was  captain  of  the  Apple  Sid- 
ing baseball  team  and  had  a  flivver. 
Because  he  rode  around  in  his  little 
auto  and  played  ball  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, pa  said  he  was  past  all  hope 
of  salvation.  Everybody  liked  him 
but  pa. 

On  the  Saturday  after  Decoration 
day,  pa  and  ma  went  to  town  real 
early.  I  had  to  run  a  lot  of  errands 
for  Sis  in  the  forenoon,  and  after 
dinner  while  she  was  washing  the 
dishes  I  had  to  run  the  barrel  churn. 
It  was  a  good  day  for  the  churning 
business,  for  inside  of  half  an  hour  I 
could  hear  the  butter  flopping  around 
in  the  churn. 

Mary  brought  the  big  wooden  bowl 
and  ladle  to  take  the  butter  from  the 
churn,  when  we  heard  a  knock  at  the 
front  door.  When  Mary  went  to  the 
door  and  opened  it  I  saw  Abner  stand- 
ing outside,  and  I  grabbed  my  old 
woolly  hat  and  beat  it. 

I  knew  that  he  would  stay  all  after- 
noon, reading  the  Testament  and 
preaching  to  me  about  being  a  good 
boy.  He  was  everlastingly  telling  me 
to  be  a  good,  truthful,  obedient,  hon- 
est boy  like  he  had  always  been. 
Somehow  it  didn't  seem  to  me  as  if 
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he  was  a  religious  person  at  all. 
Whenever  he  came  and  started  to  tell 
me  to  be  a  good  boy  like  he  had  been, 
I  always  remembered  how  Sis  cried 
nights  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
I  just  wished  I  was  a  big  strong  man 
that  could  chew  tobacco  and  fight. 

I  felt  awfully  sorry  for  Sis.  She 
was  always  as  sweet  tempered,  good 
natured  and  kind  to  everybody.  I 
knew  that  she  just  hated  Abner,  but 
that  she  did  not  dare  to  hurt  his  feel- 
ings and  tell  him  to  get  out  of  the 
house. 

The  barrel  churn  in  the  kitchen 
half  full  of  butter  needed  her  atten- 
tion right  away,  but  that  would  not 
interest  him.  He  did  not  know  it 
of  course,  but  it  would  not  have  done 
so  if  he  had  known. 

When  I  left  the  house  I  ran  out 
the  back  door  and  into  the  orchard. 
We  had  a  large  orchard  with  almost  "  ' 
a  hundred  trees  in  it.  There  was  a 
large  patch  of  burdocks  in  the  south 
part  of  the  orchard,  the  part  farthest 
from  the  house,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  patch  was  my  playhouse.  The 
burdocks  were  so  tall  that  no  one 
could  see  it  from  either  the  road  or 
the  house. 

I  was  practicing  with  my  bow  and 
arrow  when  Sam  came  rustling  along 
among  the  burdock  leaves.  He  had 
stopped  at  the  house  first,  and  spying 
Abner,  hurried  to  the  orchard.  He 
didn't  like  him  any  more  than  I  did. 
Sam  knew  that  Mary  hated  Abner, 
too,  and  that  she  was  heartbroken 
when  he  made  her  quit  going  with 
Dudley. 

We  kept  our  young  calves  in  the 
orchard,  and  pa  and  I  fed  them  every 
night  and  morning.  The  orchard 
fence  came  up  to  the  back  porch.  It 
was  a  panel  fence  and  when  pa  car- 
ried the  milk  for  the  calves  they 
would  stick  their  heads  through  the 
panels  and  drink  it. 

We  had  to  watch  them  while  drink- 
ing or  they  would  tip  the  pail  over, 
or  some  calf  that  had  been  fed  would 
come  and  butt  in  and  try  to  drink  an- 
other calf's  milk.   We  would  hit  them 


over  the  nose  with  a  stick  when  they 
tried  it. 

If  a  stray  dog  came  into  the  or- 
chard, the  calves  woujd  make  a  run 
for  the  feed  panel.  If  some  one  came 
out  on  the  back  porch  of  the  house, 
they  would  run  up,  to  the  panel,  think- 
ing there  was  more  milk  in  sight.  All 
the  calves  would  head  for  the  panel 
when  either  scared  or  hungry. 

When  Sam  came  he  brought  a  pail, 
and  all  the  calves  followed  him.  I 
asked  him  what  he  had  in  the  pail. 
He  dumped  it  upside  down.  Out  came 
his  catching  mitt,  baseball  and  a  lot 
of  different  colored  pebbles  that  he 
had  picked  up  in  Nettle  Creek.  The 
calves  had  followed  him,  thinking,  of 
course,  that  he  carried  milk  in  the 
pail. 

WHEN  pa  and  ma  got  to  Apple  Sid- 
ing ma  got  out  at  the  grocery 
store  where  she  generally  buys  the 
groceries.  Pa  drove  on  down  to  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Company,  where  he 
wanted  to  get  a  lumber  bill  figured. 
When  he  got  to  the  elevator  office  he 
handed  the  manager,  Marion  Gray, 
the  list  and  asked  him  to  make  a  price 
on  it. 

While  he  was  sitting  there  Dudley- 
Wallace  and  Jerry  Parks  walked  in. 
Dudley  received  a  check  for  several 
loads  of  oats  that  he  had  brought  in, 
and  walked  out  towards  the  Farmers 
&  Merchants  Bank.  Jerry  seated  him- 
self alongside  of  pa. 

Jerry  was  an  oldish  fellow  that 
worked  around  by  the  day.  People 
said  he  •would  be  a  model  man  if  he 


would  leave  strong  drink  alone  Hp 
had  worked  at  our  place,  too. 

When  Dud  brought  him  in  to  the 
elevator  he  had  been  working  at  their 
place  for  a  .couple  of  weeks. 

When  he  sat  down  by  pa,  he  looked 
at  him  and  said,  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter?   Don't  you  like  Dud?" 

"Can't  say  that  I  do.  I  don't  like 
much  stock  in  those  worldly  people 
that  grow  up  nowadays.  They  are  all 
going  to  the  bad.    Measly  shame,  too." 

"Well,  now  I  reckon  they  are  as 
good  on  the  average  as  you  and  I 
were  when  we  grew  up.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  you  have  forgotten 
your  own  deviltry,  and  think  every- 
body else  has." 

"Just  what  can  you  say  in  favor 
of  this  young  scapegoat  Wallace,  Jer- 
ry?   Tell  me  that,  will  you?" 

"Plenty,  man,  plenty.  When  his 
father  died,  they  had  purchased  the 
farm  they  are  on,  but  paid  little 
money  on  it.  Dudley  became  a  man 
at  sixteen  and  took  his  father's  place 
on  the  farm.  Today  the  mortgage  is 
paid  and  they  have  money  in  the  bank. 
Dud  had  to  quit  school  when  he  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade,  but  his  moth- 
er was  high  school  teacher  before  she 
was  married,  and  she  has  taught  him 
other  studies  since,  after  work,  and 
he  could  pass  a  high  school  examina- 
tion right  now." 

"Anything  else  you  can  say, 
Jerry?" 

"Yes,  siree.  He  is  a  model  young 
man,  too.  I  have  been  there  enough 
times  to  know.  He  treats  his  mother 
like  a   sweetheart.     They  are  more 


like  lovers  than  mother  and  son.  Ev- 
erybody likes  him  but  you,  and  you 
might  like  him  if  you  weren't  afraid 
that  he  might  take  your  place  on  your 
(laughter's  farm." 

"And  I  suppose,  Jerry,  that  if  Dud- 
ley doesn't  look  out,  you  will  be  tak- 
ing his  place  on  the  eighty.  Nice 
woman,  the  widow  Wallace." 

"Well,  if  I  did,  I  would  amount  to 
as  much  as  you  do,  or  that  worthless 
Abner  Henslip  that  has  been  making 
your  daughter's  life  a  nightmare." 

"That  will  do  on  that  subject.  The 
fact  that  you  and  I  are  passing  bou- 
quets to  each  other,  Jerry,  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  drag  in  the  names 
of  others,  and  slur  people  that  are  ab- 
sent." 

"Slur  Abner,  that  weasel!  You 
make  me  laugh.  Calling  a  crook  a 
gentleman.    That's  good,  I'll  say." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'crook'? 
People  have  been  jailed  for  less." 

"Say,  where  have  you  been.  Sup- 
pose you  don'  know  that  he  pretended 
to  go  to  some  preacher  school  in  Chi- 
cago, and  worked  in  a  gambling  joint 
instead.  His  father  sent  him  money 
to  pay  his  tuition,  and  he  would  go 
out  and  spend  it  on  some  of  those 
gilded  dames  up  there.  In  Chicago 
he  is  a  typical  crook,  but  when  he 
came  home  he  carried  a  Bible  and 
read  Scriptures  to  his  father." 

"Did  someone  tell  you  this,  Jerry, 
or  have  you  been  mixed  up  with 
some  moonshine?    You  look  sober." 

"I  am  sober,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  I  heard  this  from  old  man  Hens- 
lip's  own  relations.  The  old  man  has 
disowned  him,  and  made  his  will.  Ab- 
ner cashed  over  three  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  forged  checks  on  him 
before  the  old  man  found  it  out.  He 
didn't  want  any  scandal  to  come  out, 
or  he  would  have  put  Abner  in  the 
penitentiary." 

Just  then  Silas  Henslip  came  in  to 
the  elevator  office  to  pay  for  some  coal 
and  feed  that  he  had  bought,  and 
Jerry  stepped  out.  Pa  asked  him 
about  Abner,  and  he  told  him  all 
about  his  son's  downfall,  and  wound 
up  by  saying,  "I  am  through  with 
him.  He  never  would  work,  and  I 
figured  that  maybe  he  might  amount 
to  something  in  town.  He  has  shown 
that  he  is  no  good  anywhere,  and  dis- 
honest and  ungrateful  besides.  I 
just  saw  him  walking  along  the  road, 
out  your  way.  Better  order  him  off 
the  place  when  he  comes." 

When  pa  left  the  elevator  office  he 
began  to  worry  and  he  hunted  up 
ma  and  asked  her  if  she  was  through 
with  her  trading.  She  had  bought 
everything  she  came  for  and  they  hur- 
ried home. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 


I  heard  a  crash  of  busted  boards  and  the  bellowing  of  a  calf.    Something  raced  in  through 
that  kitchen  door,  struck  the  churn  and  everything  went  over  in  a  heap. 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


FOR  THE  WOMAN  OF  MATURE  FIGURE 
4082.  Fashion  has  planned  this  style  for 
grace  and  comfort.  Striped  and  plain  ratine 
are  here  combined.  This  is  also  a  good  model 
for  tub  silk,  taffeta  and  crepe. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  measure.  To 
make  the  dress  for  a  38-inch  size  will  require 
6  yards  of  one  material  32  inches  wide.  As 
Illustrated,  it  will  take  2%  yards  of  plain 
material  for  sleeves  and  front,  and  8%  yards 
of  striped  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  2',4  yards,  with  plaits  extended. 


A  POPULAR  ONE  PIECE  MODEL 
3815.  This  makes  a  very  comfortable  school 
vtress  and  one  especially  attractive  for  slender 
figures.  One  could  have  this  in  striped  or 
checked  gingham,  serge,  prunella,  velvet,  taf- 
feta, poplin,  twill  or  jersey  cloth. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  A  12-year  size  requires  3%  yards  of 
44-inch  material. 


4081.  Long-waisted  effects  still  prevail,  as 
this  style  6hows.  It  Is  nice  for  tub  silk,  ging- 
ham, voile  and  also  for  taffeta,  gabardine  and 
«repe.  Blue  and  white  checked  gingham  is 
here  portrayed  with  bandings  of  blue  cham- 
brey  and  organdy  for  collar  and  cuffs.  The 
sleeve  in  wrist  length  is  fitted  with  a  dart. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
10,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A 
88-inch  size  requires  5%  yards  of  32-inch 
material.  The  width  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards 
with  plaits  extended.  Collar  and  cuffs  of 
contrasting  material  require  %  yard,  32  inches 
wide. 


A  SMART  SUIT 

4074-4076.  Here  are  new  style  features  and 
attractive  lines.  One  could  have  this  model 
fn  wool  mixtures,  twill,  covert  cloth  or  serge. 
The  coat  has  new  lines  and  is  a  good  style 
for  slender  and  stout  figures.  The  skirt  is  a 
two-piece  model,  cut  on  straight  lines,  but 
with  comfortable  fullness. 

The  coat  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes :  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31,  33  and 
36  inches  waist  measure.  A  medium  size  will 
require  5%  yards  of  40-inch  material.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2% 
yards. 


A  PRACTICAL  SET  OF  SHORT  CLOTHES 
FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

3875.  This  outfit  comprises  a  simple  dress, 
a  short-walsted  petticoat,  and  a  combination 
garment  consisting  of  waist  and  drawers, 
which  could  also  serve  as  a  model  for  bloom- 
ers. The  dress  is  a  design  good  for  lawn, 
batiste,  gingham,  chambray,  voile  or  percale. 
For  the  undergarments  muslin,  cambric,  long 
cloth  and  nainsook  could  be  used.  If  the  com- 
bination undergarment  is  used  as  rompers, 
it  could  be  of  galatea,  gingham,  drill,  linen, 
repp  or  pereale. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
5  years.  Size  4  requires,  for  the  dress,  2% 
yards ;  for  the  petticoat,  1%  yards ;  for  the 
combination,  1%  yards,  of  36-inch  material. 


A  POPULAR  STYLE  FOR  GROWING  BOYS 

Pattern  3677  was  employed  in  the  making 
of  this  design.  It  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  4,  6 
and  8  years.  A  4-year  size  will  require  2% 
yards  of  86-inch  material.  The  pattern  pro- 
vides two  styles  of  closing  on  the  trousers ; 
the  side  closing  being  preferred  for  smaller 
boys. 

Serge,  flannel,  tweed,  velveteen,  corduroy, 
linen,  drill  and  gingham  are  good  for  this 
style. 
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PATTERN  ORDERS  WITHOUT 

SIGNATURES  1 

£  — 

|       The  following  orders  cannot  be  filled  s 

|     because  names  were  not  signed: 

|       CAMARGO,    ILL.  —  Patterns    3656,  1 

=     4031  and  catalog. 

|       PRATT,  KANS. — 3666  and  4082. 

§       If  the  parties  who  ordered  these  pat-  = 

|    terns  will  kindly  send  In  their  names  | 

|     we  will  send  the  patterns.    Also  state  | 

i     sizes.  § 

i  i 

■iimiHuntiiMiiiiiiiHi'MiiiuiiiiiiiMiuMiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiuiiiMiiMiniiiiiiiiHH; 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL  DRESS 
3914.  The  smart  collar  and  long  waist  ef- 
fect makes  this  design  very  becoming  to  grow- 
ing girls.  It  will  develop  well  in  chambray 
with  plaid  or  check  gingham  for  collar  and 
cuffs,  or  in  serge,  or  gabardine  if  a  warmer 
dress  is  desired. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  A  10-year  size  requires  4  yards  of 
32-inch  material. 


A  PRACTICAL  CORSET  COVER 
4096.    White  crepe  with  hemstitching  or  em- 
broidery   will    be    nice   for   this   model,  or, 
radium  silk  with  bands  of  a  contrasting  color. 


One  may  also  use  lawn,  nainsook  and  cam- 
bric. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  34-36 : 
medium,  38-40 ;  large,  42-44 ;  extra  large,  46- 
48  inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  re- 
quires 1%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 


A  GARMENT  FOR  SERVICE 
3788.    Just  the  apron  you  want  for  com- 
fort and  protection ;  easy  to  adjust  and  easy 
to   make.     Gingham,    percale,    lawn,  chintz, 
cretonne  and  sateen  are  good  for  this  style. 

It  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  small,  34-36;  medium, 
38-40  ;  large,  42-44;  extra  large,  46-48  inches 
bust  measure.  A  medium  size  requires  6% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 


3o76        toil       4oSZ        37SS  3S1S 

Patterns  12c  each.    Catalog  15c.    Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 
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We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  of  these  I 

B    patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  making  3 

i     as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.    We  can  also  fur-  = 

s    nlsh  an  up-to-date  FALL  AND  WINTER  CATALOGUE  containing  over  600  designs  of  § 

=    ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  concise  article  on  = 

S    dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various  simple  | 

S    stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  for  s 

=    patterns  to  the  Pattern  Dept.,  AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  JOURNAL,  608  S.  Dearborn  | 

1    St.,  Chicago,  111.                                          ,               ,          ,    ,       .                .    .    .  5 

1  WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  | 

2  It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  | 
S  before  writing  your  pattern  order.  Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  nnme  on  the  | 
I  SSfd?  w"  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.  DO  NOT  FORGET  TO  WRITE  SIZE  | 
|  DESIRED. 
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ABNER'S  UNLUCKY  DAY 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

SAM  put  all  the  pebbles  into  an 
old  rusty  pan  with  a  hole  in  the 
side,  and  got  a  piece  of  twine  from 
his  hip  pocket,  one  end  of  which  he 
pushed  through  the  hole  in  the  pan 
and  tied  it.  He  pulled  this  along  on 
the  ground,  playing  that  he  was  haul- 
ing grain  to  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Company. 

Then  I  happened  to  remember  that 
Sis  had  made  a  little  pie  for  us  on  a 
small  tin,  and  that  it  was  now  on  a 
window  sill  in  the  kitchen  cooling  off. 
I  told  Sam  about  the  pie,  and  went 
to  get  it,  just  as  he  hit  upon  the  novel 
idea  of  tying  the  twine  to  a  calf's 
tail  and  t!ien  having  it  pull  the  pan. 
His  idea  was  to  get  the  pail  and 
walk  around  the  playhouse,  and  the 
calf  would  follow  the  pail  and  pull 
the  pan  by  his  tail.  In  this  way  he 
was  pretending  to  drive  a  horse  draw- 
ing a  load  of  grain  to  town. 

I  hurried  to  the  house  as  fast  as 
my  bare  feet  would  carry  me.  When 
I  reached  the  back  door  I  heard  voices 
and  tiptoed  up  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  listened.  Then  I  leaned  over  and 
peeked  in.  Mary  was  standing  by 
the  barrel  churn,  holding  the  wooden 
butter  bowl,  ready  to  take  out  the 
butter.  At  her  side,  on  his  knees, 
pleading  with  her  in  his  raspy  voice 
to  marry  him,  was  Abner.  He  was 
telling  her  that  if  she  did  not  marry 
him  at  once  he  would  kill  himself  and 
her,  too,  and  begged  her  not  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  double  murder. 

I  was  so  scared  and  surprised  like, 
that  I  walked  into  the  kitchen  with- 
out knowing  it.  They  didn't  notice 
me  come  in  either.  Abner  held  Mary 
by  one  arm,  so  she  couldn't  get  away. 
He  said  he  would  not  take  "No"  for 
an  answer. 

Mary's  face  was  awfully  white. 
She  tried  to  pull  away  from  him,  but 
he  pinched  her  arm  all  the  tighter. 
"I  have  repeatedly  told  you,  Abner, 
that  I  would  not  marry  you,"  she  said. 
"When  I  marry,  it  will  be  someone 
I  love.  I  don't  love  you,  never  did 
and  never  will.  I  have  nothing  against 
you,  only  I  could  never  think  of  you 
as  a  husband." 

Abner  jumped  up,  still  hanging 
onto  her  arm.  His  face  looked  awful. 
With  his  other  hand  he  pulled  a  re- 
volver from  a  pocket.  He  held  it  up 
to  Mary's  head  and  yelled  "You'll 
promise  to  marry  me  right  now,  and 
go  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
be  married  at  once,  or  you  will  never 
see  the  light  of  another  day.  You 
know  I've  been  courting  you  for  a 
year,  and  I  mean  business.  Agree  to 
a  marriage  today,  or  there  will  be 
a  tragedy  here." 


That  awful  look  on  his  face,  and 

that  terrible  revolver!  I  was  para- 
lyzed. I  couldn't  move.  My  tongue 
was  frozen  in  my  mouth.  My  legs 
felt  cold  and  absolutely  stiff.  I  could 
feel  a  sort  of  cold  sweaty  clamminess 
all  over  me.  He  was  going  to  kill 
Sis  right  before  my  eyes! 

In  the  distance  I  could  hear  a 
racket  like  someone  beating  on  a  tin 
pan.  It  was  coming  nearer  and  near- 
er. I  heard  a  crash  of  busted  boards 
and  the  bellowing  of  a  calf.  Some- 
thing raced  in  through  that  kitchen 
door,  struck  the  churn  and  everything 
went  over  in  a  heap.  The  next  thing 
I  knew  Abner  was  swearing  some- 
thing awful. 

When  Sammy  tied  the  can  with 
the  pebbles  to  the  calf's  tail  he  didn't 
figure  that  the  calf  would  get  scared 
or  anything.  It  was  such  a  nice, 
quiet  sort  of  calf.  But  the  minute 
it  felt  something  tugging  at  its  tail, 
it  humped  up  its  back  and  started  to 
run.  When  it  began  running,  the  peb- 
bles rattled  in  the  pan.  The  calf 
headed  for  the  feed  panel.  Sam  said 
the  calf  ran  five  hundred  yards  in 
"nothing  flat."  He  had  heard  some- 
one say  that  at  a  horse  race  during 
the  County  Fair. 

When  Abner  got  up  I  didn't  know 
him.  He  was  all  over  buttermilk  and 
had  butter  in  his  hair.  There  was  but- 
ter all  over  the  outside  of  his  shoes 
and  buttermilk  inside.  He  looked  as 
if  he  was  standing  in  yellow  mud. 
That  was  when  he  started  to  swear, 
and  he  swore  all  the  way  out  to  the 
front  yard.  He  swore  about  the  calf, 
Sis,  pa  and  ma — and  everything. 

The  churn  didn't  hit  Sis,  and  her 
and  I  were  still  standing  when  Abner 
rushed  out.  Then  Sis  staggered  to  a 
bench  in  the  corner  and  fell  over. 
Her  face  was  white  as  chalk  and  she 
wouldn't  answer  when  I  spoke  to  her. 
I  was  sure  she  was  dead,  and  I  ran 
out,  too.  I  don't  know  just  what  for, 
but  I  ran  out.  Guess  maybe  I  was 
going  for  a  doctor  or  something. 

When  I  got  out  on  the  porch  I  saw 
pa  and  ma  sitting  in  the  buggy.  They 
had  just  got  home  from  town.  Abner 
was  running  for  the  cornfield,  where 
the  calf  was.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  wanted  to  catch  the  calf  and  kill 
it  or  just  hide  and  get  the  butter  out 
of  his  hair  and  the  buttermilk  out 
of  his  nice  polished  shoes. 

Anyhow,  pa  and  ma  had  seen  both 
the  calf  and  Abner  come  out  and  had 
heard  all  of  Abner's  swear  words. 
When  Abner  spied  pa  and  ma  he  quit 
cussing  real  sudden. 

Pa  and  ma  ran  into  the  kitchen 
when  I  told  them  about  Sis.  Ma 
poured  cold  water  on  her  face.  Pret- 
ty soon  Mary  opened  her  eyes.  Then 
she  cried  for  a  long  time. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


for  Every  Member 
Of  the  Family- 

Dame  Fashion  revels  in 
surprises.  She  is  at  her  best  this 
season!  So  complete  are  the  changes 
— so  rich  and  carted  and  locely  are  the  n  eu) 
and  different  styles  which  are  revealed  in 
PHIUPSBORN'S  312-page  Fall  and 
Winter  Shopping  Guide  that  you  simply 
must  send  for  your  Free  copy  at  once! 

Styles  Endorsed  by  IRENE  CASTLE 

The  minute  you  get  this  book  you  will  realize 
why  IRENE  CASTLE,  famous  styleau  thor- 
ity,  acclaims  PHIUPSBORN'S  style  book 
"The  Finest  of  Them  All!" 

lowest  Prices  in  USA 

When  PHIUPSBORN'S  say 

"Lowest  Prices  in  the  U.  S.  A." — our  three 
million  customers  know  it's  the  truth.  We 
are  the  largest  and  oldest  Specialty  Mail 
Order  House  in  America.  Thirty -two 
years  have  proved  our  leadership  in  styles 
and  values. 

We  PREPAY  Everything- 

Money's  Worth  or  Money  Back 

WE  PREPAY  EVERY  CENT  OF 
DELIVERY  CHARGES!  PHIUPSBORN'S 
spend  One  Million  Dollars  annually  to  Prepay 
Delivery.  Our  "Money  Back"  Guarantee  insures 
satisfaction.  We  take  the  risk. 

Send  Coupon  or  a  Postal  Today ! 

Don't  spend  one  penny  until  you  see 
PHIUPSBORN'S  312-page,  Color-Illus- 
trated Style  Book  with  its  thousands  ol  sensa- 
tional bargains.  The  Book  is  FREE!— don't  delay. 


PHIUPSBORN'S 

Department  -  603  -  Chicago tfl. 

;""iwrnt  a"CataTog" 

I  PHIUPSBORN'S,  Dept.  603,  Chicago,  IU.  I 
■      Please  send  copy  of  PHIUPSBORN'S  Fall  and  I 


copy  i  

Winter  Style  and  Shopping  Guide  to 
Name.. 


City.. 


.  Stale  — 


Local  Address  _._   

PLEASE  WRITE  PLAINLY 
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Pa  picked  up  Abner's  revolver 
which  he  had  dropped  when  he  fell. 
Pa  threw  it  onto  the  table  and  said 
"Shucks!"  It  had  no  bullets  in  it  and 
was  rusty  and  no  good  to  shoot  with. 

We  unhitched  the  team  and  put 
them  in  their  places  in  the  barn. 
After  chores  was  all  done  and  we  had 
had  our  supper,  pa  went  to  the  phone 
and  called  up  Dudley  Wallace,  and 
asked  him  to  come  right  over,  as  he 
wanted  to  see  him. 

When  he  had  hung  up  the  receiver 
he  told  Sis  about  having  seen  Jerry 
Parks,  as  well  as  old  man  Henslip 
himself  in  town,  and  that  Slias  had 
admitted  to  him  that  Abner  had 
forged  his  father's  name  to  checks  for 
almost  three  thousand  dollars.  Then 
pa  took  off  his  coat,  turned  to  Sis 
and  said,  "Mary,  I  understand  that 
that  young  Wallace  has  paid  off  the 
mortgage  on  their  farm  and  has  over 
a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.  They 
told  me  in  town  today  that  he  is  a 
model  young  man  of  very  good  hab- 
its, and  very  good  to  his  mother. 
When  he  comes  tonight,  rattling  along 
in  that  flivver,  go  out  to  the  gate  and 
meet  him  and  go  for  a  ride.  I  don't 
feel  like  seeing  him  now.  I  have  seen 
and  heard  enough  this  day.  If  he  still 
wants  you,  you  both  have  my  bless- 
ing." 

*    *  * 

Mary  and  Dud  are  to  be  married 
next  Wednesday  at  the  church,  and 
she  says  that  Sam  and  I  are  to  have 
a  whole  wedding  cake  all  for  our- 
selves— and  that  we  are  to  be  the 
"flower  girls"  at  the  wedding. 


The  Practice  House 


Twentieth  Century  educators  be- 
lieve it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  school 
of  Mr.  Wackford  Squeers,  the  York- 
shire Schoolmaster,  whom  Dickens 
knew,  to  the  modern  scientific  in- 
structor in  our  state  institutions,  but 
the  program  of  "a  boy  knowing  things 
out  of  a  book  and  then  going  and 
doing  them"  is  applied  with  great  suc- 
cess to  the  girls  in  the  "Practice 
House"  of  the  Oregon  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Corvallis. 

On  College  Hill  in  that  western  town 
is  the  gray  shingle  mansion  formerly 
owned  by  the  late  Governor  Withy- 
combe.  This  property,  on  a  high  ter- 
race, up  from  the  street,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  Oregon  grape  and 
the  roses  for  which  the  Willamette 
Valley  is  famous,  was  purchased  by 
the  college  in  1918.  This  is  the  Prac- 
tice House."  Here  the  upper  class- 
woman  who  has  learned  Domestic  Sci- 
ence out  of  a  book  "goes  and  does  it." 

The  working  personnel  of  this  house 
is  from  five  to  eleven  students,  though 
eight  is  the  ideal  number,  as  the  six 
dollars  from  eight  girls  and  the  su- 
perintendent makes  a  good  income  for 
running  expenses  and  "mans  all  the 
jobs." 

Each  girl  has  a  different  position 
every  seven  days.  Manager,  cook, 
housemaid,  chambermaid,  laundress, 
dishwasher  and  nurse  are  the  main 
positions,  with  assistants  to  the  cook 
and  laundress  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires. The  students  receive  four 
credits  from  this  work  at  the  home 
and  carry  some  twelve  credits  in  other 
departments  besides. 


The  nurse  job  is  something  new. 
The  necessity  for  it  is  caused  by  an- 
other member  of  the  family  not  men- 
tioned before — a  real  live  baby.  This 
is  a  borrowed  baby.  There  have  been 
two,  one  "Patsy,"  the  first  year  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  then  last 
year's  baby  who  was  the  nephew  of 
that  other  Oregon  product,  Joaquin 
Miller. 

Many  real  mothers  held  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  real 
baby's  being  turned  over  to  a  bunch 
of  college  girls,  but  the  outcome  of 
the  experiment  has  not  justified  their 
fears.  Last  year  there  were  eight  ap- 
plicants for  the  place  to  be  "prac- 
ticed on"  and  already  there  are  two 
baby  candidates  for  next  fall. 

The  life  of  this  adopted  baby  is 
scientifically  arranged.  He  gains  in 
weight,  eats  the  proper  food  at  the 
right  time,  sleeps  the  required  num- 
ber of  hours,  is  trained  to  amuse  him- 
self and  is  not  allowed  to  become  the 
plaything  of  the  students. 

At  mealtime,  having  been  already 
fed,  he  plays  in  the  living  room  while 
the  girls  are  at  the  table,  to  the  ever- 
lasting amazement  of  mothers  or 
grandmothers  who  happen  to  be 
guests  at  the  house. 

There  is  a  course  of  "Mother  Craft" 
at  0.  A.  C.  and  the  "practice  baby" 
is  the  result  of  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  that  course. 

Fortunate  is  the  baby  with  its  many 
adopted  scientifically  trained  mothers, 
and  lucky,  too,  are  these  future  moth- 
ers of  America  who  are  adequately 
prepared  to  face  the  supreme  test  of 
motherhood  and  its  daily  problems. 


Flapper  Song 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon, 
Kappa  Gamma  Mu, 
Pearl  pins,  gold  pins, 
Pins  enameled  blue — 
Chi  Psi,  Delta  Phi, 
Delta  Sigma  Nu, 
Tea  time,  toddle  time, 
Taxicabs  for  two. 


"THE  PRACTICE  HOUSE" 
of  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  in  Corvallis.    Here  the  upper  classwoman  who  has 
learned  Domestic  Science  out  of  a  book  '  goes  and  does  it. 
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For  every  wealthy  couple  that  arc 
pulling  and  hauling  in  divorce  courts, 
there  are  nine  contented  duets  in  col- 
lapsible bungalows. 

Divorce  is  sore  thumb  on  nation's 
hands. 

But  other  nine  little  fingers  are 
happy. 

Trouble  is  with  publicity. 

You  get  two  front  pages  for  divorce 
and  only  two  black  lines  for  golden 
wedding  celebration. 

Average  rich  couple  should  be  mar- 
ried by  advertising  agent,  instead  of 
minister. 

If    newspapers    print    news,  they 
should  lay  off  divorce  and  trouble. 
Stop  printing  sob  stuff. 
Print  happiness. 
Happiness  is  news  now. 


Summer  Recipes 

Every  housewife  is  interested  in  good 
cooking  and  anxious  to  try  new  re- 
cipes. Send  in  your  favorite  recipe  for 
publication  in  this  department  so  that 
some  other  housewife  can  try  it.  Sign 
your  name  and  address  so  that  we 
may  give  you  proper  credit. — Home 
Editor. 

Abbreviations 

c. — Cup  lb. — Pound 

T. — Tablespoon         pt. — Pint 
t. — Teaspoon  qt. — Quart 


Stuffed  Tomatoes 
Six  good  sized  tomatoes,  %  pt.  of  boiled 
rice,  1  chopped  onion,  1  T.  of  butter,  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  also  of  pepper.  Cut  a  slice  from 
the  stem  end  of  the  tomatoes  and  scoop  out 
the  seeds.  Mix  the  rice,  onion,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  add  the  butter  melted.  Fill  the 
tomatoes  with  the  rice  and  put  on  the  lid, 
or  slice  that  you  have  taken  from  the  end. 
Stand  them  in  a  baking;  pan  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  80  minutes. 


Corn  Omelet 
Take  1  cup  of  fresh  cut  corn.  Beat  3 
eggs  slightly,  add  3  T.  of  cream  and  cook  in 
a  hot  pan.  When  ready  to  fold  sprinkle  on 
salt  and  pepper,  add  the  corn  and  turn  out 
en  a  hot  dish  and  serve  at  once. 


String  Beans  Fancy 
Boil  1  qt.  of  string  beans  until  tender  in 
slightly  salted  water,  then  add  a  little  but- 
ter, arrange  them  on  a  dish  of  cold  sliced 
chicken,  and  decorate  with  small  red  rad- 
ishes, if  desired  toss  or  sprinkle  a  little  cat- 
sup over  all. 


Cucumber  Cup 
Wipe  and  pare  cucumbers  and  remove  a 
thick  slice  from  each  end,  with  a  sharp 
pointed  knife.  Make  8  shallow  grooves  at 
equal  distances  lengthwise  of  cucumbers.  Cut 
in  1%  in.  slices  crosswise,  and  remove  some 
of  the  inside  leaving  cups.  Then  cut  in  thin 
slices  crosswise.  Arrange  2  of  these  cups 
composed  of  thin  slices,  in  a  nest  of  lettuce 
and  fill  them  with  well  seasoned  mayonnaise. 


Fricassee  of  Peas 
Melt  1%  ounces  of  butter  in  a  stewpan, 
add  1  ounce  of  flour.  Pour  in  %  pt.  of  boil- 
ing stock,  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  %  t.  of 
sugar.  Simmer  for  5  minutes,  put  in  the 
fresh  peas,  previously  boiled,  and  shake  them 
well,  warm  thoroughly.  Add  3  T.  of  boiled 
ham  or  bacon  cut  into  very  small  pieces. 
Garnish  well  with  croutons  and  serve  very  hot. 


Stuffed  Peppers 
Six  large  green  peppers,  1  pt.  of  boiled 
rice,  1  tomato,  1  T.  of  butter,  1  medium 
sized  onion,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Cut  the 
tops  from  the  peppers,  and  remove  the  seeds. 
Add  to  the  race  the  onion  and  tomato,  chopped 
and  pinch  of  salt.  Wash  the  peppers,  stuff 
them  with  boiled  rice,  put  on  the  tops,  and 
stand  them  in  a  baking  dish.  Cover  bottom 
of  baking  pan,  with  a  little  water  add  to  it 
the  butter.  Bake  in  quick  oven  20  minutes, 
basting  2  or  3  times. 


Escalloped  Corn 

Put  1  pt.  of  fresh  corn  into  a  baking  dish. 
Then  roll  quite  fine  1  box  of  soda  crackers 
and  mix  thoroughly  with  the  corn.  Season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper  add  %  c.  of  but- 
ter broken  in  small  pieces.  %  hour  be- 
fore serving  add  milk,  the  same  as  for  any 
escalloped  dish  and  put  in  hot  oven.  Serve 
hot. 


Tomato  Croquettes 

Stew  together  for  20  minutes  1  pt.  of  to- 
matoes, 1  T.  of  chopped  onion,  1  sprig  of 
parsley,  %  bay  leaf,  4  cloves,  and  sufficient 
salt  and  pepper  to  give  a  very  high  season- 
ing. Bub  through  a  sieve.  In  a  clean 
sauce  pan,  melt  together  2  T.  of  butter  and 
5  T.  of  flour.  Add  2  c.  of  the  strained  to- 
mato and  stir  and  cook  for  10  minutes. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  set  aside  until  cold. 
Flour  the  hands  and  carefully  mold  into 
small  croquettes.  Dip  each  into  slightly 
beaten  egg  and  roll  in  fine  bread  crumbs. 
Let  stand  for  20  minutes,  then  repeat  the 
dipping  and  rolling  in  crumbs.  Fry  at  once 
in  a  kettle  of  smoking  hot  fat  and  drain  on 
glazed  paper. 


Boiled  Cucumbers 
Either  choose  small  ones  much  of  a  size 
or  cut  large  ones  in  even  sized  pieces,  boil 
in  boiling  salted  water  till  tender,  then 
drain  and  put  in  cold  water.  Just  before 
serving  take  them  out,  and  drain  again 
then  make  them  hot  in  a  little  good  gravy, 
adding  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Serve  on 
toast,  but  make  the  toast  after  this  man- 
ner. Cut  the  crusts  off  around  of  bread, 
butter  well,  on  both  sides,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 


Peach  Ice  Cream 

Mash  thoroughly  into  a  large  bowl  1 
quart  of  very  ripe  peaches  -with  1  pound 
of  sugar.  Rub  through  a  colander ;  add 
1  quart  of  sweet  cream.  Freeze. 

Use  Newspapers 

Spread  a  double  thickness  of  newspa- 
pers or  wrapping  paper  on  your  work 
table  before  beginning  to  prepare  vege- 
tables, fruit,  etc.  Thus,  in  cleaning  up, 
all  the  waste  material  can  be  rolled  to- 
gether In  one  handy  bundle  to  be  burned 
or  thrown  away.  • 

Save  Your  Calendar  Pads 

It  is  often  convenient  to  know  when 
a  certain  kind  of  fruit  or  jelly  was 
canned.  For  this  purpose,  cut  up  old 
calendar  pads  and  stick  the  numbers  on 
the  jars  with  mucilage. 

Opening  Mason  Jars 

To  open  Mason  jars  with  the  greatest 
ease,  pull  out  the  rubber  jar  ring  from 
under  the  cover  in  one  or  two  places. 
The  cover  can  then  be  unscrewed  with 
very  little  effort. 

Preparing  Pineapple 

Taking  the  "eyes"  out  of  pineapple  is 
a  tedious  job,  but  it  is  much  less  tedious 
if  the  fruit  is  cut  in  slices  first,  elimi- 
nating the  handling  of  the  bulky  pine- 
apple. 

Laying  Linoleum 

Before  linoleum  is  tacked  into  position 
let  it  lie  loose  on  the  floor  at  least  a 
month,  so  that  it  can  stretch  enough  to 
prevent  buckling. 

Sure  Death  for  Flies 

Mix  in  a  saucer,  one  tablespoon  each  of 
cream,  ground  black  pepper  and  brown  sugar. 
Darken  the  room  except  for  one  window  and 
in  this  place  the  saucer. 


Mice  will  not  reopen  a  hole  which  has  been 
filled  with  any  mixture  containing  lye :  mix 
flour  and  lye  to  a  good  paste  and  fill  holes. 


Smoky  Room 
When  a  room  becomes  filled  with  smoke, 
dash  a  towel  in  vinegar  and  hot  water  and 
wring  it  out  Wave  it  about  your  head  through 
the  room  and  all  the  smoke  will  soon  be  gone. 
A  small  portion  of  vinegar  in  a  little  water 
is  sufficient. 
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Household  Routine 

For  convalescent  women  and  those  who  are 
not  strong,  the  following  plan  of  taking 
care  of  housework  should  be  carried  out. 
Never  plan  a  day  ahead  what  to  do ;  it 
weighs  on  your  mind  and  discourages  you  if 
you  can't  get  it  done :  and  discouragement 
retards  recovery.  Instead,  do  things  as  you 
feel  able,  and  at  night  write  down  what  you 
have  done.  Doing  one  thing  will  lead  to  an- 
other and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  "pep" 
you  will  have.  Alternate  cleaning  with  sew- 
ing, reading,  walking  and  lying  down,  and 
do  only  a  little  of  each  at  one  time. 


Sweeping  Carpets 
Always  sweep  away  from  yourself  and  in 
one  general  direction,  with  the  warp  threads 
first  and  then  across. 


Cleaning  Carpets 

To  take  grease  spots  from  carpets  cover  the 
spot  with  flour  and  then  pin  a  thick  paper  over 
it.  Leave  it  this  way  for  awhile,  then  sweep 
up  the  flour.  Repeat  several  times.  Pris- 
cilla  Pflederer,  Cropsey,  111. 


Don't  Shake  Rugs 

Holding  rugs  by  one  end  nd  shaking  is 
liable  to  loosen  the  threads  at  the  border  so 
that  the  edges  will  begin  to  ravel. 

Matting  will  lie  much  more  smoothly  if 
sewed  like  carpet  than  if  tacked  down,  as  is 
frequently  done. 


To   Clean   Oil  Mop 

After  using  an  oil  mop,  instead  of  just  shak- 
ing the  dust  out  of  it,  take  an  old  whiskbroom 
and  brush  the  mop  thoroughly.  It  leaves  the 
mop  fluffy  and  olean. 


Driving  Nails 
To  drive  nails  into  plaster  or  woodwork,  to 
avoid  breaking  the  plaster  or  splitting  the 
wood,  put  nails  in  very  hot  water  until  thor- 
oughly heated  ;  or  dip  them  in  melted  paraffin. 


Preserving  Chair  Seats 
If  the  cane  bottoms  of  chairs  are  loose  and 
saggy,  they  may  be  tightened  by  wetting  the 
cane  with  hot  water  until  it  becomes  thorough- 
ly soaked  and  setting  the  chairs  in  the  open 
air  or  in  a  strong  draught  to  dry. 

The  life  of  chair  seats  of  the  fibre  or  paste- 
board type  can  be  prolonged  by  putting  sheet 
tin,  cut  slightly  larger  than  the  seat,  over  the 
chair,  and  fastening  it  with  two  or  three 
tacks.  Then  put  the  fibre  seat  on  top  of  the 
tin. 


To  Prevent  Moths 
Paint  inside  of  drawers  and  chests  with  two 
parts  cedar  oil  and  one  part  gasoline.  Among 
bedding  and  linens  the  use  of  bags  of  pine 
needles  discourages  insects  and  adds  a  very 
pleasing  fragrance. 


Moths  will  not  get  into  feather  pillows, 
feather  beds,  etc.,  unless  the  ticks  are  ripped 
or  torn,  but  should  they  infest  feathers,  the 
best  remedy  is  to  boil  the  feathers  one-half 
hour  or  more,  and  afterwards  wash  and  dry 
them.  Or,  soak  the  feathers  thoroughly  with 
benzine  or  gasoline. 


BARUCH,  LEGGE  AND  WETMORE  TO 
*  ADVISE  U.  S.  G.  G. 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
I 

We  recognize  that  in  order  to  save  the  program  of  co- 
operative grain  marketing,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
conserve  the  progress  already  made  and  to  carry  it  on 
to  successful  realization,  and  to  that  end  we  recommend 
that  the  Midwest  States  Farm  Bureau  Federation  as- 
sume responsibility  along  with  any  other  farm  organiza- 
tion desiring  to  be  helpful  to  reorganize  and  establish 
on  a  sound  business  basis   the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

II 

In  working  out  such  a  reorganization,  as  hereinafter 
outlined,  the  general  principles  of  co-operative  marketing, 
as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Market- 
ing Committee  of  Seventeen  will  be  adhered  to. 

Ill 

It  is  recommended  that  the  resignations  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  the  U.  S. 
Sales  Company  and  the  officers  and  directors  of  all  the 
subsidiaries  be  accepted.  Attached  hereto  will  be  found 
the  names  of  certain  persons  from  the  Midwest  States 
Farm  Bureau  Federations  who  are  to  be  elected  to  posi- 
tions on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  together  with  others  who  will  be  recommended 
at  the  reorganization  on  August  4. 

IV 

It  is  recommended  to  the  reorganized  board  of  directors 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  that  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three,  consisting  of  the  president  and  two  other 
members,  be  provided  from  its  own  membership. 

V 

As  ex-officio  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
U.  S.- Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  their 
representatives,,  shall  be  invited  to  serve. 

VI 

It  is  recommended  that  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Sales 
Company  be  set  into  operation  at  once  under  a  board  of 
directors,  the  personnel  of  which  will  be  recommended 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

VII 

It  is  recommended  that  an  advisory  board  of  three  be 
chosen  to  counsel  with  the  new  board  of  directors  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Sales  Company  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  financing  and  marketing  of  grain. 

VIII 

It  is  recommended  that  sales  companies  be  set  up  under 
efficient  management  at  the  various  important  grain  mar- 
kets to  begin  handling  grain  by  direct  sales  and  through 
the  exchanges,  and  that  the  management  be  given  broad 
powers  in  the  administration  of  the  Sales  Agencies,  and 
further  that  suitable  arrangement  be  made  for  handling 
the  export  trade. 

IX 

It  is  recommended  that  as  Sales  Agencies  are  opened 
the  membership  campaign  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  be  again  set  into  motion  in  the  various  grain  states 
where  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made.  It  is  urged 
that  not  to  exceed  $5.00  of  each  membership  fee  be  de- 
voted to  organization  work  within  a  state,  and  that  out 
of  the  balance  of  said  fee  at  least  $4.00  be  set  aside  to 
meet  the  present  indebtedness  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc. 


X 

In  accordance  with  the  former  recommendation  of 
your  committee,  it  is  urged  that  the  general  overhead 
expenses  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  be  reduced  to  not 
to  exceed  $20,000.00  per  year  until  all  obligations,  out- 
standing at  this  time,  can  be  met.  To  this  end  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  secretary  have  charge  of  office  af- 
fairs of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

XI 

It  is  recommended  that  no  director  of  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  nor  any  of  its  subsidiaries  shall  be  salaried 
employees,  but  shall  be  allowed  a  per  diem  and  actual 
expenses  for  services  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

XII 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Creditors'  Committee  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  give 
assurance  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  U.  S.  Sales  Co. 
that  the  present  indebtedness  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  shall  not  be  considered  an  obligation  against  the 
U.  S.  Sales  Company,  but  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the 
U.  S.  Sales  Company  will  pay  an  agreed  per  cent  of  all 
profits  above  a  stated  working  balance  to  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  past  due  ob- 
ligations. 

XIII 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  resignation  or  withdrawal  of 
any  officer  or  director  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  or 
any  of  its  subsidiaries  will  not  release  any  such  officer 
or  director  or  former  officer  or  director  from  his  full 
legal  responsibility. 

XIV 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  executive  officers 
of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  submitted  under  date  of 
July  19,  1922,  the  board  of  directors  of  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  will  meet  at  10  a.  m.,  August  4,  1922,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  reorganization  of  said  company  and  to  do 
everything  necessary  and  incident  thereto. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  CUNNINGHAM, 

W.  S.  HILL, 

J.  W.  COVERDALE. 


J.  W.  Shorthill  has  been  in  Washington  looking 
after  some  traffic  matters  in  connection  with  the 
Farmers  State  and  National  Associations.  If 
our  state  and  national  associations  keep  hammer- 
ing away  hard  enough  nd  long  enough,  they  will 
help  get  the  State  Railway  Commissions  back 
most  of  the  authority  they  lost  during  the  war. 

While  most  of  us  feel  sorry  for  the  farmers  be- 
cause the  low  prices  which  he  is  now  getting  for 
oats  and  other  crops  does  not  pay  the  cost  of 
production,  we  do  not  find  the  full  solution  in  the 
theory  advocated  in  some  quarters  that  it  was  "a 
mistake  not  to  reduce  the  corn  acreage.  Most 
farmers  are  mighty  hard  up  financially  and  need 
every  cent  they  can  get.  The  interest  charges 
against  the  land,  the  volume  of  expenses  and  most 
of  the  labor  items  would  be  necessary  regard- 
less of  the  acreage.  Broadly  speaking,  the  more 
bushels  of  corn  and  the  more  hogs  we  have  to 
sell  the  better  for  the  average  farmer  and  the 
country.  At  any  rate,  all  effort  to  reduce  acre- 
age have  so  far  failed  and  it  was  useless  to  talk 
about  it  this  year. 
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WHEN  WORLD  PRODUCTION  IS 
BELOW  NORMAL,  PRICES  RISE. 

Now  then  to  see  if  that  is  the 
truth. 

.  For  prices,  we 

Prices  and  have  taken  the 

Production  average  of  the 
high  and  low  of 
spot  contract  wheat  at  Chicago,  and 
this  price  is  shown  by  the  thin  line 
so  labelled  on  the  corrected  chart. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1891  world 
production  was  considerably  above 
normal,  our  scale  showing  it  at  17 
points  above,  the  United  States  pro- 
duction was  3  points  below  normal, 
and  the  price  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  88  cents  per  bushel.  In  1892, 
the  world  production  was  again  above 
normal,  creating  a  still  larger  sur- 
plus, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
United  States  production  took  a  drop, 
the  price  went  lower.  (Score  the 
first  victory  for  world  over  United 
States  production  in  the  battle  to  con- 
trol prices.)  FOR  FOUR  STRAIGHT 
YEARS  WORLD  PRODUCTION 
STAYED  ABOVE  NORMAL,  AND 
FOR  FOUR  STRAIGHT  YEARS 
PRICES  DROPPED,  DESPITE  THE 
FACT  THAT  UNITED  STATES 
PRODUCTION  WAS  BELOW  NOR- 
MAL EVERY  YEAR.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  sell  our  wheat  in 
competition  with  other  wheat,  we 
were  forced  to  accept  a  lowering 
price.  In  1894,  our  price  was  down 
to  54  cents. 

To  speed  this  discussion  along,  we 
will  skip  a  yearly  comparison  of  the 
next  few  years;  but  if  you  will  study 
that  picture,  you  will  see  that  invari- 
ably when  world  production  went  UP, 
prices  went  DOWN,  and  vice  versa. 
Note  further  that  prices  from  May  to 
September  usually  went  opposite 
United  States  production,  while  in  the 
fall  and  winter  they  adjusted  them- 
selves to  world  production.  This  is 
very  easily  explained  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  right  now,  in  1922,  when 
the  crops  of  Europe  are  being  har- 
vested, we  do  not  have  even  an  offi- 
cial estimate  of  the  acreage  that 
many  of  the  most  important  countries 
of  Europe  planted.  These  will  not 
come  in  until  after  harvest.  It  is  ex- 
plained further  when  we  know  that 
Australia  and  Argentina,  and  the 
balance  of  the  Southern  hemisphere 
are  just  now  planting  their  crops  and 
we  do  not  as  yet  have  estimates  of 
their  acreage  and  will  not  know  what 
they  have  produced  until  next  winter. 
As  the  reports  come  in,  the  produc- 


tion of  the  world  is  revised  anew,  and 
the  estimates  of  what  the  price  should 
be  is  revised  to  meet  these  new  esti- 
mates. In  the  spring,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  KNOW  what  is  happening 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
right  now  the  dominating  influences 
in  world  production,  and  in  the  1909 
to  1913  period  producers  of  23  per 
cent  of  the  world  crops;  so  in  the 
spring,  the  market  is  a  North  Amer- 
ican affair. 

Getting  back  to 
The  Corners  of  a  study  of  the 

1898  and  1909  pic^re'  win 
note  that  from 

1891  to  1894,  world  production  was 
away  above  normal.  Then  it  started 
dropping,  and  in  1896  it  was  near  the 
actual  demand,  leaving  a  small  car- 
ryover, while  in  1897  it  dropped  clear 
below  the  normal  line.  Along  with 
this,  the  United  States  had  for  six 
straight  years  produced  a  below  nor- 
mal crop.  The  result  was  that  by 
May  of  1898,  the  reserves  had  been 
cleaned  up,  and  Joe  Leiter  was  able 
to  grab  up  the  supplies  and  run  his 
corner  of  1898  when  prices  rose  from 
$1.06  in  December  to  $1.38  in  May. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened 
in  1909.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  both 
1907  and  1908  both  world  and  United 
States  production  were  below  nor- 
mal. This,  also,  resulted  in  a  clean- 
ing up  of  the  reserves,  so  that  in 
May,  1909,  Jim  Patten  was  able  to 
Leiter  the  reserves  and  "fix  prices." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  rose  high- 
er in  June  than  they  did  in  this  May 
deal. 

Last  May  an  operator  in  Chicago 
thought  he  saw  a  chance  for  another 
corner,  and  it  is  reported  he  tried  to 
buy  up  the  reserves.  But  the  under- 
estimated something,  because  wheat 
poured  into  Chicago  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  the  visible  supply  increasing 
more  than  100  per  cent  from  3,260,000 
on  April  1  to  7,734,000  bushels  on 
May  27,  it  was  tendered  this  oper- 
ator in  cars  which  could  not  be  un- 
loaded and  which  were  drawing  de- 
murrage, and  he  was  forced  to  sell. 
Thus  the  corner,  which  would  have 
been  an  artificial  price  due  to  a  tem- 
porary condition,  was  broken. 


Going  on  with  a 
Wheat  Prices  comparison  on 
r»  . ,  production  and 

During  the  prices,  we  see 
\yar  that    in  1914, 

world  and  U.  S. 
production  were  24  and  18  points,  re- 
spectively, above  the  normal  line,  and 
prices  from  May  to  July  were  fast 
tumbling  down  the  scale.  But  then 
war  was  declared,  and  there  was  a 
general  rush  to  buy  wheat  to  cover 
short  production  that  might  be  ex- 
pected when  millions  of  producers 
were  turned  to  destroyers. 

This  would  remind  us  that  the  re- 
lationship between  prices  and  produc- 
tion may  be  upset  by  such  events.  It 
was  upset  in  1920  when  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  European  nations 
went  all  to  pieces,  the  value  of  money 
of  Europe  being  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 

English  French  German  Italian 
Pound    Franc      Mark  Lire 
Par  $4.86     19.3c       23.8c  19.3c 

July   1,    1919  4.60      15.5         ...  7.85 

Jan.  1,   1920          4.80       9.4  2.1  7.6 

July   1.   1920          3.97       8.3  2.7  6.1 

Jan.   1,   1921          3.54       5.9  1.4  3.5 

July  1,   1921          3.77       8.  1.3  4.9 

Jan.   1,   1922          4.21       8.1  0.5  4.6 

Today.  1922    4.45       7.9  0.1  4.5 

It  will  be  noted  that  German  money 
is  down  to  worth  practically  nothing. 
Germany  is  an  importing  wheat  na- 
tion, and  so  far  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  been  buying  the  wheat. 
SHOULD  GERMANY  GO  BANK- 
RUPT, THE  EFFECT  ON  BRIT- 
ISH, FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  AND 
OTHER  PURCHASING  POWER 
MIGHT  BE  SUCH  AS  TO  STILL 
FURTHER  OVERTHROW  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
PRICES  AND  PRODUCTION.  It  is 
the  dominating  influence  right  now  in 
world  wheat  prices,  and  it,  with  gen- 
eral underconsumption  due  to  de- 
creased purchasing  power,  is  causing 
them  to  remain  low  despite  the  gen- 
eral bullish  statistical  situation. 

In  1915,  world  production  and  Uni- 
ted States  production  were  again 
above  normal,  and  despite  the  war, 
down  went  prices.  They  did  not  re- 
cover until  it  was  apparent  that  1916 
would  see  a  low  yield. 

Then  look  at  what  happened! 
World  production  dropped  to  57 
points  below  the  normal  line;  United 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


WANT   AD  SATES 

8  cents  per  word,  each  insertion, 
charge  for  name  and  address.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  (he  20th  of  each  month. 


FOR  SALE 


CORN  HARVESTER  CUTS  AND  PILES  ON  HAR- 
vester  or  winrows.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
equal  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only  $25 
with  fodder  tieing  attachment.  Testimonials  and 
catalog  FREE  showing  picture  of  Harvester.  Pro- 
cess Harvester  Co..  Sallna,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE 

I — 32  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Morse  Horizontal  Gas 
Engine.  Gas  Starter.  Runs  on  Kerosene.  Practically 
good  as  new.  Now  in  use  in  our  plant.  Price, 
$500.00  F.  O.  B.  Holstein,  Iowa.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  Farmers  Elevator  Co.,   Holstein,  Iowa. 

Albert  Lohff,  Secy.,  or 
C.  H.  Eden.  Mgr. 


HELP  WANTED 


EARN  $110  to  $250  MONTHLY,  expenses  paid,  as 
Railway  T raffle  Inspector.  Position  guaranteed  after 
t  months'  spare-time  study  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
tellent  opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-82. 
Stand.  Business  Training  Inst..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  Farmers  Elevator. 
Farm  born.  Have  had  eight  years'  experience  as 
county  grain  buyer  and  twelve  years  in  grain  inspec- 
tion. Handled  grain,  coal  and  lumber.  States  pre- 
ferred: Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  or  Iowa.  Best  of 
references.    G.  T.  163. 


States  production  went  to  30  points 
below — and  prices  shot  up  to  over 
$3.00  per  bushel ! 

Then  the  price  was  fixed.  HAD 
THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  NOT 
BEEN  FIXED  IN  1917,  THIS 
CHART  PROVES  BEYOND  ALL 
DOUBT  THAT  PRICES  WOULD 
HAVE  GONE  TO  OVER  $4.00  PER 
BUSHEL  IN  1918.  As  it  was,  the 
world  was  forced  to  reduce  consump- 
tion and  use  huge  quantities  of  sub- 
stitutes in  order  to  get  enough  to  eat. 
Corn  farmers  profited  because  corn 
went  clear  above  the  level  of  wheat 
prices.  Despite  the  fixed  price  (and 
in  arriving  at  this  normal,  we  have 
held  world  normal  at  the  1915  level 
to  compensate  for  Russia  as  well  as 
for  a  decreased  consumption),  prices 
rose  above  the  fixed  level.  And  when 
released  from  control,  they  promptly 
shot  clear  above  the  fixed  price  to  new 
world  levels. 


In  1920  it  will 
1920  and  1921  be  noted  that 
world  production 
came  up  a  trifle,  while  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  two  years  of  above 
normal  production.  With  the  sudden 
shattering  of  Europe's  purchasing 
power,  with  business  stagnation  in 
this  country,  unemployment  general, 
and  prices  of  all  commodities  starting 
to  drop  in  April,  wheat  prices  started 
to  drop  in  May.  They  were  buoyed 
up  somewhat  by  the  wait  for  specula- 
tive trading  to  be  resumed  on  July 
15th,  and  you  will  remember  that 
prices  at  first  went  up,  after  specula- 
tive trading  was  resumed.  But  then 
they  made  up  for  lost  time,  on  the 
down  grade! 

This  drop  was  continued  until  they 
went  too  far,  and  then  recovered 
starting  in  January,  buoyed  by  an  un- 
derestimation of  United  States  pro- 
duction, and  went  up  unitl  the  at- 
tempted corner  in  May  and  the  rush 
onto  the  Chicago  market  of  supplies 
which  were  not  needed  in  other 
places. 

In   the  original 

General  Prices  0f  the  corrected 

chart  of  wheat 
production  and 
prices,  a  line  showing  the  average 
price  per  pound  of  106  different  com- 
modities, including  foods,  textiles, 
metals,  drugs,  etc.,  in  fact  practically 
everything  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living,  was  also  included.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  writer  that  while 
there  is  a  general  relationship  be- 
tween the  two,  yet  wheat  prices  can- 
not be  foretold  by  the  cost  of  living. 
THE  DOMINATING  INFLUENCE 
IN  MAKING  WHEAT  PRICES  IS 
WORLD  PRODUCTION,  with  United 
States  production  secondary,  and  gen- 
eral business  conditions,  the  cost  of 
living,  and  wheat  and  other  grain 
movement  acting  as  the  final  factors. 

In  this  discussion,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  how  very  difficult 
it  is  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
world  production.  SOME  COUNTRY 
OF  THE  WORLD  HARVESTS  A 
WHEAT  CROP  PRACTICALLY 
EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 
Some  have  failures  at  the  same  time 
others  have  bumper  crops.  Overnight 
conditions  in  a  country  may  change. 


and  Wheat 


Estimates  may  be  too  high,  or  too 
low;  for  instance,  it  was  commonly 
thought  that  by  April  of  last  year  the 
United  States  would  have  exported 
all  the  wheat  it  could — yet  we  kept 
right  on  exporting  to  the  end  of  the 
crop  year. 

All  of  these  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  last  issue 
we  gave  you  our  estimates  of  world 
production.  We  will  not  at  this  time 
change  them,  as  nothing  of  impor- 
tance has  changed  that  this  writer, 
down  here  at  Washington  where  only 
official  figures  are  used,  is  aware  of. 
Next  issue,  however,  we  will  give  a 
revised  table  of  world  production. 


Your  Home  Town 

When  you  boost  your  Home  Town, 
you  are  boosting  your  own  interests. 
As  your  Home  Town  grows  in  size 
and  improvements,  property  becomes 
more  valuable. 

When  you  spend  a  dollar  with  your 
Home  merchant  this  dollar  goes  to- 
wards building  good  roads,  good 
buildings,  etc. 

When  you  send  your  dollar  to  some 
other  town,  you  are  aiding  the  build- 
ing up  of  that  town,  so  boost  your 
own  Home  Town. 

A  good  community  should  consist 
of  the  following: 

Good  churches 

Good  schools 

Good  banks 

Good  stores 

Good  newspaper 

Good  pavements 

Good  streets 

Good  roads 

Good  homes 

Good  clean  amusements 

Good  Will  to  one  and  all. 

Let  us  strive  for  better  things. 
The  Community  Club  of  America 
stands  for  this — for  you.  All  for  one, 
— one  for  all. 


Had  Something  Anyway 

Jim — "I  envy  the  man  who  sung  the 
tenor  solo." 

Maud— "Why,  I  thought  he  had  a 
very  poor  voice." 

Jim — "So  did  I,  but  just  think  of 
his  nerve." 
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BUILD  YOUR  TEMPORARY  FENCES 

With 

CENTURY 

IMPROVED  STUDDED  "T"  STEEL  POSTS 

Building  a  fence  in  order  to  corn-hog  a  field  or  to  temporarily  divided  a 
field  or  enclose  pasture,  becomes  the  easiest  kind  of  a  job  with  Century  "T" 
steel  posts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  heard  a  man  say  a  few  days  ago  that  it 
was  like  killing  mosquitos  with  a  ten-pound  mallet  to  use  wood  posts  in  put- 
ting up  temporary  fences — just  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work. 

There  are  no  holes  to  dig,  no  "setting"  to  do,  no  staples  to  drive,  and, 
when  you  want  to  move  the  fence,  no  additional  hard  labor  or  loss  of  time — 
if  you  use  Century  Posts.    REAL  economy. 

Whether  you  are  contemplating  building  a  permanent  or  temporary  fence, 
remember  to  order  NOW  from  your  Elevator  Manager  the  post  that  is  "built 
to  last." 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 

FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILL. 


American  Co-operative  Journal 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  devoted  to  better  marketing  and  better  communities. 
Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  year,  10c  per  copy 
Published  on  the  first  of  each  month  by  the 

American  Co-operative  Publishing  Co. 

608  So.  Dearborn  St  Chicago,  ffl. 


Historically,  this  paper  was  started  by  private  interests  in  1905.  bat  was  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator movement  in  1911.  Its  directors  are  elected  one  from  each  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Colorado, 
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WM~£%m  ABE  RUTH,  the  Bambino,  home  run  swatter  of  the  age,  last  year  was  the  idol  of 
!  the  fans.  Every  time  he  came  to  bat,  every  time  he  went  from  the  players  bench 
into  the  field,  he  received  an  ovation.   And  when  he  lifted  one  high  up  into  the 

air  so  that  it  gently  disappeared  from  view  behind  the  outfield  fence  !!! 

Then  Babe  disobeyed  the  rules  and  was  suspended.  When  he  again  got  into 
the  game,  he  was  over  eager.  He  tried  to  kill  everything,  and  the  pitchers  were  further  ad- 
vanced than  was  his  batting  eye.  He  took  chances  and  lost.  And  then  he  got  mad.  It  is 
reported  he  fought  with  the  players  on  his  own  team.  He  was  unpleasant  to  be  around.  And 
he  lead  the  other  members  of  the  team  to  fighting.  Instead  of  an  ovation,  he  received  hisses 
and  boos.    Even  his  friends  deserted  him. 

And  then  he  found  his  eye.  Once  more  the  ball  began  to  disappear  behind  the  fence. 
Once  more  the  crowds  began  to  gather  early  when  he  was  in  town.  Once  more  his  appearance 
meant  prolonged  applause.  And  his  friends  who  deserted  him,  came  back  to  his  support, 
bringing  forward  figures  to  show  that  he  is  still  the  greatest  swatter  in  the  game.  Once  more 
he  is  the  idol  of  the  fans. 

It  is  easy  to  cheer  a  winner.  Men  who  never  have  and  never  will  make  a  success  of  them- 
selves are  quick  to  applaud  the  winner,  and  just  as  quick  to  denounce  the  loser.  And  nothing 
leads  to  dissention  in  the  ranks  like  reverses. 

Take  the  Farmers  Elevator  movement.  When  the  big  gains  were  being  made  in  1917,  no 
limit  was  prescribed  for  the  possibilities.  The  stockholders  backed  it  up  to  a  man.  Farmers 
fought  to  get  shares  of  stock.  Meetings  were  packed. 

Then  came  the  reverses  of  1920-21,  and  farmers  who  had  been  just  as  unable  to  make  a 
profit  as  the  elevator  was  to  make  a  profit  handling  grain,  sougnt  for  opportunities  to  pick 
quarrels.  Managers  who  were  doing  tne  very  best  that  any  man  could  do,  were  declared 
crooked.  Directors  who  had  borne  the  load  for  the  entire  community,  who  had  backed  the 
company  with  their  own  personal  credit,  were  deserted  to  make  the  company  pay,  or  to  accept 
the  loss  themselves.  One  company  which  made  $80,000  in  1917  is  now  being  sold  out  because 
one  or  two  farmers  are  not  men  enough  to  stand  up  under  reverses. 

There  is  a  law  of  Equal  and  Opposite  Reaction.  What  goes  up,  must  come  down.  Some 
call  it  fatalism.  But  it  exists,  and  has  existed  since  time  began.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  prices  as  portrayed  in  the  BUYERS  BAROMETER. 

Right  now,  some  Farmers  Elevators  are  in  the  depths,  struggling  to  get  out  from  under 
the  load  heaped  on  them  by  the  declines  of  the  past  two  years.  Like  the  fans  with  Babe 
Ruth,  the  friends  of  the  elevator  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  pick  flaws.  The  enemies  of  the 
movement  know  and  are  aiding  and  abetting  the  dissention  all  possible.  Price  wars  have 
started  anew,  with  the  aim  to  wipe  out  the  Farmers  Elevators  by  causing  them  to  buy  grain  at 
a  price  which  will  permit  of  no  profit.  Instances  are  known  in  more  than  one  locality  where 
the  bid  of  the  terminal  grain  firm  to  the  private  elevator  will  be  for  more  than  the  bid  to  the 
Farmers  Elevator.  Rings  of  private  owners  around  a  Farmers  Elevator  are  known  to  be  tak- 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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I   The  Buyers  Barometer    and  \ 
Farm  Product  Prices 

By  Mark  W.  P. 
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IF  ISIAH,  the  Prophet,  himself, 
had  warned  us  in  January, 
1920,  that  a  break  in  general 
wholesale  prices  was  coming,  he 
would  have  been  laughed  to 
scorn.  And  if  Joseph  had 
warned  us  to  lay  up  stores  dur- 
ing the  seven  good  years  for  the 
scarcity  to  come,  he  would  have 
been  sold  for  less  than  a  coat. 

But  all  of  us,  farmers,  man- 
agers, bankers,  and  business 
men,  have  learned  heaps  since 
that  break.  And  we  are  learn- 
ing more.  We  have  learned  that 
the  crash  in  prices  COULD 
come.  We  have  learned  that  it 
came  in  exactly  the  same  order 
that  the  crash  came  following 
the  panic  of  1907,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  followed  the  greatest 
war  in  history.  And  we  have 
learned  that  in  every  rise  or  in 
every  fall  in  prices,  the  smash 
in  prices  of  certain  commodities 
always  precede  and  therefore 
forecast  the  smash  in  prices  of 
other  commodities. 

More  attention  is  being  paid 
to  this  study  of  BUSINESS 
right  today  than  ever  before  in 
history.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is 
the  organization  of  all  of  the 
business  organizations  of  the 
country,  is  spending  thousands 


of  dollars  annually  in  trying  to 
determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween such  things  as  steel  out- 
put and  farm  product  prices. 
The  Armour  Packing  Co.,  which 
lost  $21,000,000  last  year,  is 
(spending  thousands  of  dollars 
trying  to  find  out  the  relation- 
ship between  hog  and  cattle 
prices  and  other  business  activ- 
ity. Roger  Babson  has  20,000 
subscribers  for  his  statistical 
service  on  general  business,  and 
those  subscribers  pay  him  $150 
a  year  to  keep  them  advised.  The 
Harvard  University  Committee 
on  Economics  has  a  service 
which  they  sell  for  $100  a  year, 
advising  of  general  business 
conditions.  And  so  it  goes, 
through  all  organized  Big  Busi- 
ness. THEY  HAVE  HAD 
THEIR  LESSON,  AND  THEY 
DO  NOT  WISH  TO  BE 
CAUGHT  AGAIN. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  that 
service,  however,  is  that  it  is 
written  -for  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  banker. 
It  is  written  for  the  BIG  BUSI- 
NESS man,  and  does  not  include 
only  the  things  in  which  a 
farmer  or  the  manager  of  his 
elevator  is  interested. 

This  Farmers  Elevator  move- 
ment, with  its  hundred  million 


dollars  invested  in  grain  handl- 
ing equipment,  with  its  annual 
marketing  of  six  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain,  and  its 
purchasing  of  a  hundred  million 
dollars  of  farm  supplies  each 
year  for  its  500,000  stockholders 
and  million  of  other  patrons,  is 
one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in 
the  country.  So  it  was  entirely 
proper  that  we,  as  the  education- 
al and  information  department, 
owned  and  controlled  by  this 
movement,  should  take  steps  to 
get  for  it  what  other  organiza- 
tions were  getting  for  them- 
selves. 

After  two  years  of  hard  work 
here  in  the  office,  and  three 
months  finishing  work  in  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  have  finally  perfected  the 
BUYERS  BAROMETER  which 
forecasts  the  rise  or  fall  of  gen- 
eral wholesale  prices.  It  is  en- 
tirely proper  that  you,  as  the 
^stockholders  and  managers  of 
these  farmers  elevators,  should 
know  how  this  BUYERS  BA- 
ROMETER is  constructed,  and 
just  where  your  various  farm 
product  prices  fit  into  it. 

You,  as  a  farmer,  are  inter- 
ested in  grain  prices,  in  live- 
stock prices,  groceries,  provi- 
sions, fruits,  wool,  cotton  prices, 
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A  close  analysis  will  show  that  the  COST  OF  LIVING  as  reflected  by  the  average  price  per  pound  of  106  articles  of  common  u"ge  has 
been  preceeded  in  its  rises  and  falls  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  FORECAST   line,  which  is  the  average  price  of  10  of  the  best  industrial  atocks. 


clothing,  metals  like  steel,  etc., 
coal,  building  materials,  drugs, 
chemicals,  and  so  on.  You  are 
interested  in  knowing  whether 
the  prices  of  all  of  these  com- 
modities, from  which  are  made 
the  necessities  as  well  as  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  are  going  to  go  up 
or  down.  Your  profits,  as  well 
as  your  farm  operations  depend 
upon  this  COST  OF  LIVING. 
So  we  took  an  average  price  per 
pound  of  96  of  these  different 
commodities,  for  the  first  day  of 
each  month  as  far  back  as  1900, 
and  by  placing  this  on  a  scale, 
constructed  our  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING curve. 

The  next  step  was  to  en- 
deavor to  get  something  which 
would  make  the  turns  up  or 
down  before  this  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING curve.  Other  statisticians 
have  constructed  charts  showing 
that  the  average  prices  of  stock 
of  big  manufacturing  companies 
turn  upward  before  steel  out- 
put, for  instance,  increases,  and 
so  we  took  the  average  of  the 
closing  prices  of  ten  of  the 
biggest  industrial  companies  in 
the  United  States,  like  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  I.  H.  C, 
Armour,  etc.,  stocks  of  com- 
panies in  various  branches  of 
industry,  and  put  this  price  on 
the  same  chart  with  our  COST 
OF  LIVING  curve.  The  result 
was  surprising. 

If  you  will  glance  at  that 
BUYERS  BAROMETER,  you 
will  note  that  in  every  case 
where  the  COST  OF  LIVING 


curve  was  on  the  upward  trend, 
the  FORECAST  CURVE  had 
turned  upward  FIRST.  And  the 
FORECAST  curve  also  turned 
downward  from  two  to  nine 
months  before  the  COST  OF 
LIVING  curve  turned  down. 
For  instance,  in  the  panic  of 
1907,  the  FORECAST  curve 
turned  and  startled  downward 
in  January,  while  it  was  a  full 
six  months  later  that  the  COST 
OF  LIVING  started  to  decline. 
Then,  in  November  of  that  same 
year,  the  FORECAST  turned 
upward,  while  it  was  the  next 
June,  or  eight  months  later  that 
the  COST  OF  LIVING  curve 
turned  upward.  In  1920,  the 
FORECAST  curve  turned 
downward  in  January,  while  it 
was  May  before  the  COST  OF 
LIVING  had  the  props  suddenly 
knocked  out  from  under  it.  And 
so  it  goes  throughout  the 
twenty-two  years  charted.  The 
FORECAST  curve  precedes  in 
its  turns  by  from  two  to  nine 
months  the  turns  of  the  COST 
OF  LIVING,  and  so  we  may 
truthfully  say  that  the  COST 
OF  LIVING  is  forecasted.  AT 
PRESENT  THE  FORECAST 
CURVE  IS  WORKING  UP- 
WARD, SO  WE  MAY  POSI- 
TIVELY EXPECT  A  RISE  IN 
GENERAL  WHOLESALE 
PRICES  FOR  THE  BALANCE 
OF  THE  FALL. 

Now  then,  having  seen  that 
the  FORECAST  curve  DOES 
predict  the  turns  of  the  COST 
OF  LIVING,  let  us  see  why  this 


should  be  so.  Why  should  the 
activity  of  the  industrial  stock 
market  predict  the  rise  or  fall 
of  wholesale  prices? 

When  you  bought  those 
shares  in  the  Farmers  Elevator, 
was  it  because  you  wanted  to 
help  your  neighbors?  Not  by 
a  lot!  You  may  have  bought 
them,  if  you  are  a  farmer,  be- 
because  you  thought  that  the 
man  running  the  private  or  line 
elevator  was  taking  too  big  a 
slice  out  of  your  grain  for  send- 
ing it  from  you  to  the  market. 
You  thought  your  own  company 
could  do  it  cheaper.  If  you  are 
a  local  grocer,  you  may  have 
bought  shares  because  you 
thought  it  would  bring  the  farm- 
ers to  town  to  buy  your  groc- 
eries. If  you  are  a  local  banker, 
you  may  have  bought  the  shares 
because  you  thought  it  would 
bring  more  money  into  your 
bank.  You  thought  those  shares 
would  pay  you  a  dividend.  In 
other  words,  you  bought  those 
shares  because  you  thought  they 
would  make  you  money. 

Why  was  it  that  you  would 
not  buy  more  shares  last  year, 
or  even  this  year,  when  the  ele- 
vator was  sorely  in  need  of  more 
money  with  which  to  operate? 
Because  you  were  afraid  that  it 
would  not  make  you  money. 

That  is  the  same  reason,  ex- 
actly, why  every  other  investor 
buys  stock  in  an  industrial 
concern  like  Armour's,  or  why 

(Continued  on  page  9  ) 
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FORECAST  curve,  which  has  continued  to  rise  during  July  and  August,    points  to  a  continued  rise  in  wholesale  prices  throughout  the  fall. 
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Talk  No.  3 


GRAIN  is  now  handled  through  our  own  far- 
mers' elevators  in  this  territory  cheaper 
than  it  is  handled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  at  country  stations. 

No  country  in  all  Europe  handles  grain  at 
country  shipping  points  in  a  manner  to  at  all 
compare  with  our  system.  There  the  handling 
is  done  by  labor;  the  cost  is  high  on  account  of 
the  great  amount  of  labor ;  the  losses  are  heavy 
on  account  of  the  grain  being  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

In  India,  Australia  and  Argentina  there  are 
practically  no  facilities  for  handling  grain  at 
country  stations  and  the  waste  is  often  enormous. 
Even  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  Canada, 
with  its  boasted  system  of  grain  marketing,  much 
of  the  grain  is  yet  handled  in  sacks — a  very  costly 
and  wasteful  way. 

But  here,  if  we  are  in  a  hurry,  we  move  a  load 
of  grain  from  the  farmers'  wagon  to  the  car  in 
three  minutes  and  we  do  it  at  actual  cost  and  al- 
most without  waste  through  our  farmers'  eleva- 
tors. Our  system  of  farmers'  elevators  is  the 
best  grain  handling  system  for  country  elevators 
that  the  world  knows.  The  only  way  it  can  be 
improved  is  for  more  farmers  to  use  it.  To  make 
it  pay  most  this  must  be  done. 

FARMERS  MUST  WORK  TOGETHER 


Watch  for  Talk  No.  4 
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Science  Discovers 
Best  Lice  Remover 

Changes  Old  Methods — No  Dusting  or 
Spraying — Birds  Delouse  Them- 
selves— Gives  Lasting  Relief 

A  recent  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize 
all  the  methods  accepted  up  to  now  for  keep- 
ing poultry  free  from  lice  and  mites. 
This  wonderful  lice  remover  keeps  the  birds 
always  free  without  the  poultry  raiser  doing 
any  work.  It  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  surest 
and  best  method  ever  discovered. 


Hick's  Lice-Go,  which  is  the  name  of  this 
sensational  lice  remedy,  is  added  to  the  drink- 
ing water.  The  medicine  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  bird  comes  out  through  the  oil 
glands  of  the  skin  and  every  louse  or  mite 
leaves  the  body.  It  does  not  injure  the  hatch- 
ability  or  flavor  of  the  eggs  or  meat ;  is  harm- 
less to  chicks  and  does  not  affect  the  plumage. 
A  few  days'  treatment  at  the  start  and  then  a 
little  in  the  drinking  water  each  month. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

So  confident  is  Mr-  Hick  that  Hick's  Lice- 
Go  will  remove  every  louse  or  mite,  that  he 
is  making  a  special  guaranteed  offer  of  a  regu- 
lar full  sized,  double  strength,  $1.00  package 
of  Lice-Go  and  a  regular  $1.00  package  of 
Hick's  Egg-Lay  Tablets  all  for  $1.00.  Send 
$1.00  today  (currency,  money  order,  check, 
etc.),  to  Chas.  M.  Hick  &  Co.,  Dept.  302,  1018 
S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  If  you  prefer, 
send  no  money,  just  your  name  and  address, 
and  pay  postman  $1.00  and  postage  on  deliv- 
ery. If  after  30  days'  trial  you  are  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick  and  your 
money  will  he  refunded. 


NEWKlNDOF 

MEAT/ 

DoesAway 
With  Dirty 
Coal  and  Wood 

Turn  Valve— Heat  Instantly 

Throw  away  the  coal  scuttle— banish  the 
wood  pile.  Don't  worry  about  coal  short- 
age or  high  prices.  Amazing  new  inven- 
tion, the  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  turns  your 
heater,  cook  stove  or  furnace  into  a  gas  burner. 
No  changes  —in  one  minute  you  Blij>  the  Oliver 
into  the  fire  box.  You  hive  a<)  much  or  as  little 
heat  as  you  want  at  tain  of  valve. 

Cheaper  than  Coal  or 
Wood— 3  Times  the  Heat 

Not  an  oil  beater.  No  wicks,  no  smells,  no 
waiting.  A  real  gas  burnor.  The  Oliver 
makes  Its  own  gas  from  05%  air  and  5% 
coal  oil  ( kero&ene)  the  cheapest  fuel  tbero 
is.  Gives  three  times  heat  of  coal  instant  I  jy. 
Heats  and  bakes  better,  quicker  by  simply 
turning  valve.  Saves  time,  money,  drudgery  and  heat 
100.000  In  use. 

Use  it  in  Your  Stove  30  Days  FREE 

Sixteen  models  —  one  for  every  stove,  heater  or  furnace. 
No  more  building  fires— no  more  heavy  coal  to  carry  and 
lift — no  more  cold  rooms  in  winter.  Put  the  Oliver  in 
your  stoves  now  —  SO  days  FREE. 
Don't  risk  a  cent.  Iron-clad,  Money- 
Back  Guarantee  protects  you.  Abso- 
lutely safe,  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK 

Get  this  attractive  book  FREE.  Tells  al 
about  the  wonderful  Oliver.  Write  now  and 

Set  new  low  introductory  price  offer. Hurry! 
et  your  Oliv-tt  io  before  winter.  OLIVER 
OIL-GAS  BURNER  &  MACHINE  CO  ?H»  '  Oliver  Bldg.,  St. Louis 

"  America. 


Mo.  Oldest,  largest  manufacturers  of  Oil  Burne: 

earn  as  high  as  $500  a  month—  $23.00  a 
day  spare  time  is  easy.  Exclusive  terri- 
tory. Real  co-operation.  Sells  like  wild 
fire.  Write  for  Free  sample  case  offer 


AGENTS 


This 
'Remarkable 
Book. 

FREE 


to  All  Who 

Mail  Coupon  Below 


Greatest  Book  on  Feeds  and  Feeding  Ever  Published 

If  you  need  more  money,  if  you  want  to  make  your  hens  lay 
more  eggs  this  winter  than  ever  before;  if  you  want  to  learn  about  the  most 
successful  feeding  methods  for  poultry  of  all  ages,  ascertained  after  years  of  experi- 
menting; on  the  part  of  our  best  breeders  and  poultry  experts;  the  best  feeding  formulas  used  by 
the  leading  agricultural  colleges  in  America:  a  formula  for  a  standard  egg  producer  that  will  turn 
any  kind  of  hens,  old,  young,  mongrels  or  purebreds  into  veritable  egg  machines;  and  a  great 
mass  of  other  valuable  information  on  feeds  and  feeding — then  you  must  have  a  copy  of  the 
"World's  Foremost  Poultry  Feeding  Secrets." 

The  one  chapter  giving  a  recipe  for  the  Standard  Egg  Producer  is 
alone  worth  many  times  a  dollar,  what  the  book  sold  for  last  season. 


50  Scrub  Culls  Produce 
35  Eggs  Per  Day 

To  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  the  Standard 
Egg  Producer  the  Standard  Poultry  Company 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  purchased  fifty  very 
low  class  mongrels,  age3  2  to  4  years.  The  hens 
looked  as  though 
egg  production 
were  an  impossi- 
bility with  them. 
"When  we  began 
feeding  Standard 
Egg  Producer,"  re- 
ports the  Standard 
Poultry  Co.,  "they 
were  not  laying — 
not  even  one  egg  a  day.  In  eighteen  days  after 
feeding  them  the  Egg  Producer  they  began 
laying,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  their  daily 
average  was  35  eggs.  They  held  this  high 
average  until  we  sold  them,  several  months 
later.  We  have  tested  the  egg  producer  with 
purebreds  and  with  mongrels  and  in  every 
case  it  produced  a  surprising  increase  in  egg 
production."  Illustration  shows  actual  results 
before  and  after  feeding  Standard  Egg  Pro- 
ducer. , 

Standard  Egg  Producer 
Makes  Any  Glass  of  Hens 
Lay  in  Any  Season 

The  Standard  Egg  Producer  is  a  respector 
of  no  class  of  hens  or  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
will  make  scrubs  lay  in  the  winter  just  the 
same  as  purebreds  in  the  spring.  If  used  in 
connection  with  artificial  light,  the  high  egg 
yield  would  almost  stagger  the  most  skeptical. 


Twenty  Other  Subjects 
Treated 

Kinds  of  foods  necessary  and  their 
respective  value — water,  green  feed, 
animal  feeds,  wet  mash,  dry  mash, 
(cratch  grains,  grit,  oyster  shell,  milk,  oats. 

How  to  obtain  a  balanced  ration.  How  often 
and  how  much  to  feed.  Housing  poultry  in 
various  climates.  Which  is  the  best  breed. 
Feed  as  important  as  breed.  Poultry  diseases. 

Profitable  age  of  hens.  How  to  select  the 
non-layers.  Artificial  lighting  to  increase  ess 
production.  Commercial  ready  mixed  feeds. 
How  to  market  eggs.  Why  many  poultry 
farms  fail.   Preserving  eggs. 

Best  methods  of  fattening  poultry.  Fore- 
most egg  producing  rations,  57  formulas  of 
scratch  feed,  dry  mash,  wet  mash,  etc.,  that 
have  been  found  most  successful  by  leading 
agricultural  colleges.    Feeding  chicks. 

Best  methods  and  formulas  of  home  made 
feeds  for  chicks  at  various  ages — the  first 
feed,  starting  foods,  growing  mash,  feeding 
the  first  week,  feeding  the  second,  week.  How 
to  feed  turkeys.  How  to  feed  ducks  and  geese. 

This  remarkable  book  sold  last  season  for  SI. 00. 
This  year  it  will  not  be  sold.  But  we  want  to  invest 
in  new  friends  ;and 
will  give  Vou  the 
book  absolutely 
free  if  you  mail 


the  coupon  with 
$1.00  for  a  three 
year  subscription 
to 


Western  Poultry  Journal 

Published  monthly,  60c  year;  3  years,  $1  00.  The  magazine  is  so 
good  that  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  want  it.  Contains  exact 
information  the  practical  every  day  poultry  raiser  and  beginner  is 
hungry  for  but  which  is  so  often  sadly  lacking.     Practical  and  scien- 
tific poultry  experts  guide  you  through  every  step  in  poultry  raising 
from  egg  to  snow-room  or  market.    The  book  and  magazine  should  help 
you  make  a  wonderful  success.     Don't  lay  this  advertisement 
aside;  but  take  out  your  dollar  bill  right  now,  pin  It  to  the 
coupon,  sign,  and  mall  at  our  risk  and  get  the  Western  Poultry 
Journal  every  month  for  three  years  and  the  book  free. 

WESTERN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

1310  Democrat  Bldg.  Waverly,  Iowa 

Mail  Coupon  Right  Now? 


jj  Western  Poultry  Journal,  1310  Democrat  Bltfg.  Waverly,  Iowa 

S  Gentlemen:  I  have  enclosed  $1.00.  Send  me  your  free  book  "World's  Foremost  Poultry  Feeding  J 
•  Secrets"  and  enter  my  name  for  a  3  year  subscription  te  Western  Poultry  Journal.  Please  send  book  • 
B  and  paper  at  once.  2 
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Market  Facts  and  Factors 

|  We  vouch  for  any  statistical  information  published  herewith  as  being  the  best  | 
1  we  can  secure.  Any  opinions  expressed  are  decidedly  our  own  and  you  follow  I 
|      them  at  your  own  risk.— MARK  W.  PICKELL,  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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WORLD  WHEAT  CROPS  are  thirty 
million  bushels  short  of  last  year, 
this  estimate  including  the  last  De- 
cember-January harvests  in  Argen- 
tine, Australia,  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  excluding  Russia 
and  Mexico.  Giving  Russia  a  30  mil- 
lion bushel  increase  over  last  year 
would  make  world  production  about 
the  same.  For  the  coming  year,  the 
surplus  of  deficiency  depends  upon 
Argentina  and  Australia,  and  Argen- 
tina has  an  increased  acreage  of  10 
-15%,  which  will  not  be  harvested 
until  December. 

The  BIG  BEARISH  factor  is  the 
huge  crop  of  Canada,  which  MUST 
move.  Broomhall  reports  British 
buyers  are  waiting  for  this  crop, — 
at  low  prices.  It  will  take  until 
the  first  of  the  year  to  remove  this 
burden. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  light 
movement  this  year,  115,862,000 
bushels  to  the  week  ending  Sept.  9, 
compared  to  152,585,000  bushels  last 
year,  would  be  considered  a  bullish 
influence,  and  taken  as  an  indication 
that  farmers  knew  of  the  closely  ad- 
justed supply  and  demand  conditions 
and  were  holding  for  better  prices. 
But  this  year  no  such  assurance  is 
given.  Elevators  are  reported  full 
of  wheat  and  unable  to  purchase 
more,  due  to  the  car  scarcity  caused 
by  the  rail  strike.  Should  receipts 
pick  up  as  expected,  prices  will  prob- 
ably work  lower  until  the  peak  load 
is  passed.  It  should  pay  farmers  to 
hold  and  market  evenly  throughout 
the  year. 

WORLD  EXPORTS,  despite  the 
fact  that  European  harvests  are  140 
million  bushels  shy  of  last  year,  are 
under  normal,  bearing  out  the  above 
statement  that  European  buyers  are 
waiting  for  the  forced  movement  of 


the  huge  Canadian  crop,  and  that 
they  expect  to  buy  it  at  lower  prices. 
This  is  one  year  when  the  Wheat 
Board  of  Canada,  by  being  firm,  could 
get  a  much  higher  price  for  their 
wheat  than  they  will  get — provided 
the  farmers  could  be  financed  in 
holding  it;  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  a  strong  effort  was  made  by 
Canadians  to  revive  the  Wheat  Board. 
But  they  could  get  no  one  of  ability 
to  take  hold  of  it,  so  the  project  was 
dropped.  In  the  long  run,  this  will 
probably  work  out  best  because  a 
high  price  for  wheat  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  cause  European 
countries  as  well  as  Australia  and  Ar- 
gentina to  expand  their  acreage 
this  year,  and  also  it  would  cause 
Canadians  to  increase  their  wheat 
acreage  this  fall  and  in  the  spring. 
This  is  a  cold-blooded  way  of  looking 
at  it, — but  Canadian  wheat  acreage 
has  increased  at  such  a  tremendous 
rate  that  it  must  be  cut  down  when 
Europe  returns  to  its  normal  produc- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  will  cause 
this  will  be  a  low  price.  Farmers 
of  the  U.  S.  will  suffer  some  this 
year  in  the  process, — but  they  will 
profit  in  the  long  run.  There  is  no 
method  by  which  production  can  be 
quickly  adjusted  to  supply.  The  only 
method  is  by  the  action  of  the  price. 
Now  it  is  up  to  U.  S.  farmers  to  lay 
down  wheat  in  Europe  at  less  cost 
per  bushel  than  can  the  Canadian, 
Australian  and  Argentine  farmers  if 
we  would  stay  in  the  wheat  exporting 
business.  If  we  cannot  do  it,  we  are 
going  out  of  the  business.  If  they 
cannot  meet  our  competition,  they  will 
reduce  the  tremendous  increase  in 
acreage  they  have  put  in  since  1916. 
Transportation  costs  will  enter,  into 
it,  to  a  huge  extent.  So  will  produc- 
tion costs  per  bushel.    We  may  as 


well  face  the  facts  and  not  run  to 
Congress  or  anyone  else  for  a  legis- 
lative pill  to  cure  this  economic  ill. 
The  battle  will  be  fought  out  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  factories.  We  raise 
wheat  TO  SELL! 

That's  of  course,  is  looking  to  the 
future. 

FLOUR  MOVEMENT  from  July 
1  to  date  is  also  slightly  under  nor- 
mal, being  4,427,000  barrels  compared 
to  4,508,000  last  year.  However, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  flour 
movement,  and  this  will  pick  up  de- 
cidedly as  the  fall  comes  on  and  busi- 
ness picks  up. 

EUROPEAN  PURCHASING 
POWER  is  an  uncertain  quantity. 
As  we  predicted,  France  and  Great 
Britain,  at  the  very  last  moment, 
would  not  stand  pat  and  throw  Ger- 
many into  bankruptcy.  Instead  they 
gave  a  six  months'  respite  from  pay- 
ing interest  or  installments  on  the 
reparations  debt,  and  now  reports  are 
that  the  difficulty  with  Belgium  has 
also  been  settled.  But  this  is  merely 
a  respite  and  not  a  settlement.  The 
root  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been 
touched.  No  permanent  recovery 
of  Germany  can  be  made  until  it  is 
definitely  stated  whether  or  not  Ger- 
many must  pay  the  full  reparations 
debt.  High  officials  in  the  United 
States  think  this  is  impossible,  and 
its  enforcement  will  cause  German 
capitalists  to  keep  their  money  out 
of  Germany  and  refuse  to  try  to  build 
up  industry  only  to  have  it  taxed  to 
death,  while  the  German  people  will 
work  only  enough  to  get  food  to  eat 
and  clothes  to  wear,  with  no  effort 
to  own  homes  and  improve  the  coun- 
try. The  cupidity  of  the  German 
capitalists  in  their  present  meeting 
of  the  situation  of  selling  marks 
abroad  and  by  forcing  down  the  value 


WHEAT  FACTS 


LATEST  PRODUCTION  FIGURES 


1915 
Normal* 
3.877,000 


1922  1921  1909-13 

World                                           3,032,526  3,059,596  2,890,353 

Europe                                       1.109,991  1,239,256  1,275,157 

North  America                           1,138,963  1,095,751  883,810 

India  and  Japan                           392.827  282.094  375,827 

Africa                                            57,587  81,398  73,134 

8onthem  Hemisphere                     342,133  362.097  282,425 


•Baaed  on  average  Increase  each  year  from  1891  to  1915,  due  to  in- 
creased world  population  and  consumption  of  wheat. 


 EXPORTS  ^ 

United  S'ates-Cmada 

Wheat  and  World  WHEAT 

Flour  Exports  Wheat  Exports  MOVEMENT 

Julv  1  to  date  July  1  to  dite  JuIt  1  to  date 

1922       1921  1922       1921  1922  1921 

July  1  

July    8                        6.723      9.485  10.351    11.902  4.178  7,416 

July  15                       14,460    14,959  21.216    21.314  10.005  20,131 

July  22                       20.477    20.505  31.390    31.701  19.643  40,151 

July  29                      28,458    31.046  43.422    42  532  35,717  62.160 

Aufr.    5                      35.469    42.107  55.009    57.891  51.905  78,739 

Auk.  12                      42.650    50,751  65.321    72  946  66.811  93,691 

Auk.  19                      62.032    62.423  77.513    86.839  79.367  108.304 

An*.  26         ....  61.162    74,630  87.925  101.991  90.828  122.740 

Sept.   2                        75  008    89,916  1  01.774  115,119  1  02.721  137.026 

Sept.  9                       90,667  110,129    115.862  152.585 
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KILL  THEM  ALL 


Every  Rat  and  Mouse  easily  de- 
stroyed by  New  Discovery 
Not  a  Poison 

Absolute  freedom  from  rats  and  mice  is 
now  assured  everyone.  No  more  trapping 
and  poisoning  just  a  few.  Clean  out  the 
whole  bunch,  old,  young,  big  and  little. 


Hick's  Rat  Killer  kills  every  rat  or  mouse 
on  your  place.  Most  wonderful  of  all  it  does 
not  harm  anything  but  rats,  mice,  gophers, 
and  other  rodents.  It  is  harmless  to  children, 
pets,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  can 
be  spread  anywhere  and  will  kill  only  rats  and 
mice.  This  death  bringing  disease  rapidly 
spreads  and  quickly  destroys  all  the  rats  and 
mice.  There  is  no  smell  or  odor  for  they  rvn 
outside  for  water  and  die  away  from  the 
building. 

A  Trial  Costs  You  Nothing 

Mr.  Hick  is  offering  everyone  troubled  with 
these  pests  the  chance  to  get  rid  of  them  at 
no  cost  to  themselves.  He  will  send  two  large 
double  strength,  one  dollar  bottles  for  the 
price  of  one.  You  keep  one  for  yourself ;  the 
other  you  sell  to  your  neighbor  at  one  dollar, 
thus  getting  your  own  free.  Send  $1.00  today 
(currency,  money  order,  check,  etc.),  to  Chas. 
M.  Hick  &  Co.,  Dept.  102,  1018  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  If  you  prefer,  send  no 
money,  just  your  name  and  address,  and  pay 
postman  $1.00  and  postage  on  delivery.  If 
after  30  days'  trial  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied,  write  Mr.  Hick  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 


TO  LANDOWNERS 

Handy  Pocket  Size  of  Ropp's 
New  Calculator— saves  figur- 
ing, prevents  mistakes.  An- 
swers almost  any  farm  problem. 
Sent  free  with  catalog  of 

Square  Deal 
Fence 

to  any  farmer  who  has 
not  already  received  a 
copy.  Catalog  shows 
whv  SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE  omlasts  all 
others;  why  it  stays 
tijrht  and  trim  the  year 
'round.  Write  for  thes 
free  books  today. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  S  WIRE  CO. 
24S  industrial  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 


(48) 

This 
Free 
Book 
Answers 
Almost  Any 
Question 
That 
Arises 
on  the 
Farm 


MesonRadioPhonesj^Sfe 

"3§T 


Adustable  Diaphragm  Clearance  Jm*i 

Wt  guarantee  satisfaction,  or  your  money 
refunded.  The  adjustment  Feature  places  our 
phooc*  on  a  par  with  the  world's  grca'cs!  makes. 
Our  sales  plan  eliminate*  dealer's  p.otits  aod 
losses  Irom  bad  accounts,  hence  the  low  price. 
Belter  phones  cannor  be  made.  Immediate 
Double  3000  Ohm  sets,  $3.98;  1SQ0 


Ohm  single  set,  {2.50.    Circular  Ir 

EdesonPhone  Ca.6BeochSt.Depp  5250 


WHOLESALE    PRICES    ON  FIELD 
SEEDS 

Alfalfa,  $8.00  bushel:  Red  Clover.  $10.00:  Sweet 
Clover,  $5.00:  Timothy.  $2.50:  Grimm  Alfalfa. 
$18.00;  Kanred  Seed  Wheat.  $1.50:  Seed  Bye. 
$1.50;  ucka  free.  We  ship  from  several  ware- 
houses and  save  you  freight.  If  our  seeds  do  not 
save  you  money,  you  are  at  liberty  to  return  to 
us,  and  we  refund  ALL  your  money,  you  run  no 
risk  In  dealing  with  us.  MEIER  8EED  COM- 
PANY. Sallna.  Kansas. 


Get  Big  Introductory  Offer/ 

Mvrl923  Model  ~  Throttle  Governed  - 


Attention,  Farmers  and  Woodsmen!  .The 
New,  Improved  1923  Model  OTTAWA— 
the  last  word  in  Log  Saws — is  ready  now 

at  a  surprisingly  Low  Pricel  Startling 
new  improvements;  4  H-P  (you  need  all 
this  power)  Kerosene  engine  —  years 
ahead.  360  saw  cuts  a  minute  with  New  Model.  Saw 
fast  or  Blow.    Lightest  Weight.     Saw  more  wood,  with 

Built  In  2  Sizes    «reater  eaae~aBe  <*«w«»t  £ueL 


OTTAWA 


IOC  SAW 


Prompt  Shipment 

from  Factory  or 
nearest  to  you  of 
9  Branch  Houses, 
at  a  big  saving 
freight.  Write 


in 


Btei.eTnd-!°rfireT  forfull'details. 
wood  despite  coal 
settlement.  Make  splendid  prof- 
its sawing  and  selling  wood. 
Easy  with  this  improved  out* 
fit.  10-year  Cuarantte — 30- 
Day  Trial.  Cash  or  Term*, 
flipp  f  Write  for  atari. 
■  ling   facts  on 

the  Newest  OTTAWA:  also  fine 
Wood  Sawing"  Encyclopedia." 

"TTAWA  MFG.  CO. 


than  any  other  Log  Saw  3680-D  Wood  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Raise  the  Type  of  Hogs  the  Market  Demands 

The  hog  market  for  the  past  two  years  has  proven 
conclusively  that  the  packers  and  the  consuming 
public  both  want  a  hog  of  the  meat  type.  The 
day  of  the  fat  bellies  and  salt  pork  is  paat  and 
the  demand  Is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  for  a 
hog  which  dresses  out  a  superior  quality  of  flne 
textured  meat. 

HAMPSHIRES  ARE  THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  MEAT 
TYPE  BREED  AND  ARE  CONSISTENT 
MARKET  TOPPERS 

They  have  won  the  Grand  Championship  over  an 
breeds,  all  ages  and  all  weights  of  hogs  In  the  car- 
load lots,  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  for 
the  past  four  years  In  succession — 1018,  1919, 
1920.  1921 — in  the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No 
experts  needed  to  make  Harapshlres  win. 
It  Is  Doubly  Important  to  Raise  the  Kind  of  Hog  Which  the  Market  Demands  When  That  Is  the 
Kind  Which  Will  Bring  the  Most  Profit  to  the  Man  Who  Carries  the  Swill  Pail 
Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage  hogs — making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the  cheapest 
feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  and  healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  Utters.  At  the  Inter- 
national, they  have  shown  almost  without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of  any  breed,  carrying 
always  the  heavy,  high-killing,  lean  rae^t  type. 

FOR  FEEE  HAMPSHIRE  INFORMATION  and  for  names  of  breeders  In  your  neighborhood,  address 

American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n. 

E.  C.  STONE,  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  4.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storage* 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


121  Occidental  Bid*. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 


BUY  YOUR  TIRES   DIRECT  PROM  ACTUAL  MAKER 

MILLER-ANDERSON  (Guaranteed) 

WE  ASSURE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  VALUE 


SIZE 

STANDARD 

EXTRA  PLY 

"BRUTE"  COG 

STEAM  SPLICE 

FABRIC 

OVERSIZE 

OVERSIZE  CORD 

RED  TUBE 

$  7.65 

$  8.90 

$11.70 

$1.60 

8.20 

10.90 

13  20 

1.96 

32x4   

16.95 

18.25 

23.20 

2.60 

17.85 

19  20 

23.90 

2.75 

22.55 

24.30 

30  30 

3.25 

83x5   

3110 

37.65 

3.95 

ALL  SIZES  SELLING  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES 

NEW   "BRUTE"  COG  WI&o* 

Send  for  Sample  Cut  Tire  Postage  Prepaid  to  your  Dorr 

ESTABLISHED  1894  CHAS.  E.  MILLER  ASK  YOUR  BANKER 

116  MILLER  BUILDING  (Salei  Dept.)  ANDERSON,  IND. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  UPON  ARRIVAL  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 
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FURS™ 

BIG  SEASON  AHEAD 

Order  traps  and  baits  now.  Send  coupon  below 
at  once  to  Fouke  Fur  Co.,  St.  Louis,  tor  lowest 
prices  on  supplies,  get  free  samples  NOXENT 
(kills  human  scent)  and  REMOV-A-SMEL  (de- 
stroys skunk  smells  instantly) .  Get  free  Trapper's 
Pardner  showing  traps  and  new  paste  baits,  game 
laws,  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs.  We  keep  you 
|  posted  on  market  and  send  fur  price 
I  listsallseason.  All  Free — sendtodayto 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
317  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sena  uie  samples  of  NOXENT  anil  REMOV-A- 
SMEL,  Trapper's  Pardner,"  and  tags.  Send  me 

fur  price  lists  all  season.    All  FREE!  

Name 

Town 


Guaranteed  to  Kill  and 
Remove  Hog  Worms  in  24  Hours. 

Devil  Worm  Capsules  are  the  quickest,  surest, 
easiest  and  cheapest  method.  Used  and  re- 
commended everywhere.  Money  back  if  dis- 
satisfied for  any  reason.  Send  trial  order  now. 
A  fi  A  Red  Deva  Capsules,  set  of  (£  P»  n  C 
I  llll  Instruments,  full  instruc-  jO«  I  <J 
■  w  tions>  Prepaid  to  you,  for  ^ 
Extra  capsules  sent  prepaid;  25-S1.50;  100- 
$4.75;500-$20.00;  l,000-$39.00.  Also  sent  C.  O.  D. 

CHAS.  M.  HICK  &  CO. 
1018  S.  Wabash  Ave  ,  Dept.   4  Chicago,  III. 


of  their  exchange  so  they  could  buy 
back  more  goods  for  the  same  money, 
and  profit,  has  all  but  been  the  death 
of  the  German  working  people. 

Just  what  the  Near  East  situation 
is,  this  writer  knows  not.  One  thing 
is  certain.  When  Fulton  invented  the 
steamboat,  when  Morse  invented  the 
telegraph,  and  when  Marconi  invented 
the  wireless,  they  severed  forever  our 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  load  of  steers  were  killed  in  Chi- 
cago recently  on  a  Friday  and  eaten 
in  London  a  week  from  the  following 
Sunday.  OUR  WHEAT  PRICE  IS 
BASED  ON  WORLD  PRODUCTION 
AND  ON  ABILITY  TO  PURCHASE. 
So,  also,  does  our  general  prosperity 
go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  Europe. 
A  war  in  the  Near  East  will  increase 
wheat  prices.  A  continued  state  of 
bickering  will  lower  prices. 

British  conditions  are  somewhat  im- 
proved over  last  year,  and  Britain  is 
getting  onto  a  more  stable  basis,  with 
general  prices  declining  and  the 
pound  sterling  showing  improvement 
over  last  year.  If  all  of  Europe  was 
as  sound  economically  as  is  England, 
wheat  would  be  selling  for  $1.75  to- 
day. 

SEASONAL  TREND  of  prices  is 
for  a  slight  increase,  the  average  of 
No.  2  red  wheat  for  a  ten  year  nor- 
mal period  showing  an  increase  of 
3.8%  in  September  over  August,  and 
5.6%  in  October. 

The  trend  of  ALL  COMMODITIES, 
and  GENERAL  BUSINESS  is  for 
unmistakable  improvement,  with  ris- 
ing wholesale  prices  this  fall.  This 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry  in  general  but  Dressed  Turkeys  in  particu- 
lar will  again  sell  for  relatively  high  prices  this  Fall  and 
Winter. 

STOP  SELLING  ALIVE 

Over  10,000  farmers  shipped  their  poultry  direct  to  us  last 
season — they  shipped  it  dressed  and  because  of  a  saving  by 
them  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  this  method — they 
are  forever  thru  with  selling  alive. 

SAVE  MONEY 

You  can  make  this  same  big  saving.  Write  us  today  for  our 
complete  instructions  for  properly  dressings,  packing  and 
snipping  poultry  under  our  direct  marketing  plan. 

We  are  Chicago's  largest  handlers  of  poultry.  We  obtain 
and  pay  highest  prices.  We  are  absolutely  reliable — ask 
our  bank. 

Don't  delay — write  today 


THE  PETER 

hny  5DN5  CD. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  IG6W.5DUTH  WATER  ST. CHICAGO 

is  due  to  (1)  a  return  to  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  business  establish- 
ments, with  the  elimination  of  over- 
expansion  and  betterment  of  credits; 
(2)  the  tremendous  building  program 
that  has  been  on,  giving  employment 
to  millions  of  men,  so  there  is  really 
a  labor  shortage;  (3)  the  increased 
activity  of  the  steel,  lumber,  house- 
furnishings,  and  other  industries,  due 
to  the  building  boom;  (4)  easier 
money  conditions  with  better  banking 
conditions  and  plenty  of  money  avail- 
able at  low  rates  for  expanding  avail- 
ness  and  crop  marketing;  (5)  big 
grain  yields  which  afford  the  farmer 
something  to  convert  into  cash,  and 
which  give  the  railroads,  the  millers, 
the  elevator  men,  the  exporters,  and 
all  of  the  intermediate  men,  lots  of 
work  to  do.  This  means  they  will 
have  money  to  spend — and  eventually 
it  will  find  its  way  back  into  the  farm- 
ers' pockets  at  increasing  prices. 

CORN  AND  OATS  have  advanced 
of  late  in  response  to  the  belief  and 
probable  actual  fact  that  they  were 
selling  too  low  in  comparison  with 
everything  else.  Whether  or  not  still 
higher  prices  will  be  seen  remains  to 
be  determined,  but  there  is  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  grain  trade  that  60c 
for  May  corn  and  around  40c  per 
bu.  for  May  oats  will  prove  to  be  the 
fighting  level  the  coming  winter  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  movement 
from  the  farm  to  terminal  markets. 
The  arrivals  of  corn  this  year  will  be 
rather  ample  as  the  largest  shipping 
sections  have  the  best  crop,  but  less 
favored  territory  is  going  to  buy 
some  of  the  grain  that  would  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  seek  terminals. 


DOUGLAS,  N.  D.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Douglas  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Company  which  was  recently 
held,  reports  showed  that  the  com- 
pany made  a  net  profit  of  $7,500, 
$4,000  of  which  was  used  to  cover  a 
deficit  on  last  year's  business.  L.  J. 
Larson  was  elected  president  of  the 
company,  and  Gus.  Setram,  secretary. 
O.  J.  Hillesland  is  manager  of  the 
company. 


MINNESOTA  LAKE,  MINN.— At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Lake  Farmers  Elevator  Company  re- 
cently held,  an  8  per  cent  dividend 
was  declared. 

LEARN 

Auctioneering 

AT  LARGEST  SCHOOL 

Term        AUCTIONEERS  MAKE  $10  TO  $500 

Onpna  nar  'toy-     You  could  be  one  If  you 

xsfjciia  knew  -what  to  say  and  how  to  say 

|          i  It."     16  years  conducting  largest 

JAI1.  1  auction  school  In  world,  with  thou- 

.  sands    of    graduates    making  big 

Are  money.  Is  evldenco  we  can  teach 

__.  you  how  to  make  big  money. 

IOU  MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL 

/-<   •  O  W.  B.  CARPENTER.  Pres. 

Coming  !  go,  4nd  Walnut  Sts.     Kansas  City 
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The  Bayers  Barometer  and 
Farm  Product  Prices 

Continued  from  page  3) 

he  sells  when  he  thinks  that  it 
will  not  pay  a  dividend. 

Who  are  the  men  who  buy 
general  stocks  in  such  big  quan- 
tities as  to  affect  the  market 
price  of  the  stock?  It's  the  big 
manufacturers  themselves,  the 
wholesalers,  the  retailers,  the 
bankers,  and  the  students  of 
business,  the  financiers. 

You  know  that  the  local  dry- 
goods  man  buys  his  fall  stock  of 
goods  in  the  spring,  and  the 
spring  goods  in  the  fall.   So  do 
those  manufacturers,  wholesal- 
ers, bankers,  financiers.  They 
also  know  whether  the  orders 
have  been  light  or  heavy,  and 
so  they  know  whether  the  fac- 
tory will  run  full  speed  during 
the  year,  or  whether  it  will  be 
shut  down.    They  know  also 
whether  the  crops  are  large, 
promising  work  for  the  rail- 
roads, the  elevators,  the  mills, 
the   exporters,   the  steamship 
companies.  They  know  whether 
the  millions  of  workmen  handl- 
ing these  products,  and  the  mil- 
lions in  the  factories  are  going 
to  be  working,  so  they  will  be 
earning  money  with  which  to 
buy  things.  They  know  whether 
the  steel  company  has  orders 
which  will  keep  the  mills  run- 
ning, or  whether  they  will  have 
to  shut  down  a  furnace.  The 
bankers    know    because  they 
know  whether  the  manufactur- 
ers are  borrowing  their  usual 
amounts  of  money,  or  more  or 
less.    The  financiers  know  be- 
cause they  are  on  the  board  of 
directors,  they  can  tell  by  watch- 
ing interest  rates,  savings  ac- 
counts, bank  clearings,  etc.,  and 
the  general  statistics  on  orders, 
production,  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions. 

When  it  looks  like  business 
for  the  coming  months  will  be 
on  the  increase,  the  traders  buy 
— and  up  goes  the  price.  When 
it  looks  like  business  will  be 
poor  for  the  coming  months, 
they  sell  and  put  their  money 


into  something  like  bonds  where 
they  will  be  assured  an  income. 
And  down  goes  stock  prices 
while  up  go  bonds. 

This  increase  or  decrease  in 
business  has  its  effect  on  farm 
prices.  Of  course  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  prices  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  goods 
and  those  he  pays  for  his  needs. 
These  prices  get  out  of  relation- 
ship at  every  decline  and  at 


every  low  ebb  of  business.  For 
instance,  the  first  things  that 
feels  the  effects  of  a  business  de- 
cline, are  jewelry  and  silks, — the 
luxuries.  Next  comes  foodstuffs. 
Next  boots  and  shoes,  then  tex- 
tiles, the  packing  industry,  etc., 
with  coal  as  the  last  industry  to 
feel  the  depression,  These  prices 
must  resume  their  proper  rela- 
tionship '  before  we  can  have 
prosperity. 


As  if  across  a  desk 

"New  York  is  calling  I"  says  the  operator  in  San  Francisco. 
And  across  the  continent  business  is  transacted  as  if  across 
a  desk. 

Within  arm's  length  of  the  man  with  a  telephone  are 
seventy  thousand  cities,  towns  and  villages  connected  by  a 
single  system.  Without  moving  from  his  chair,  without  loss 
of  time  from  his  affairs,  he  may  travel  an  open  track  to  any 
of  those  places  at  any  time  of  day  or  night 

In  the  private  life  of  the  individual  the  urgent  need  of 
instant  and  personal  long  distance  communication  is  an 
emergency  that  comes  infrequently — but  it  is  imperative 
when  it  does  come.  In  the  business  life  of  the  nation  it  is  a 
constant  necessity.  Without  telephone  service  as  Americans 
know  it,  industry  and  commerce  could  not  operate  on  their 
present  scale.  Fifty  per  cent  more  communications  are 
transmitted  by  telephone  than  by  mail.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  each  telephone  communication  may  do  the 
work  of  several  letters. 

The  pioneers  who  planned  the  telephone  system  realized 
that  the  value  of  a  telephone  would  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  other  telephones  with  which  it  could  be  connected. 
They  realized  that  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people 
in  the  most  efficient  way  a  single  system  and  a  universal 
service  would  be  essential. 

By  enabling  a  hundred  million  people  to  speak  to  each 
other  at  any  time  and  across  any  distance,  the  Bell  System 
has  added  significance  to  the  motto  of  the  nation's  founders: 
"In  union  there  is  strength." 

"  Bell  System  " 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
n  And  Associated  Companies 

^■ffl  One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
^SOm^    toward  Better  Service 
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Each  With  Bath 

Rates 

44  rooms 
at  $2.50 

174  rooms 
at  $3.00 

292  rooms 
at  $3.50 

295  rooms 
at  $4.00 

249  rooms 
at  $5.00 

and  up 


?3  3)33 
3)33)1  J)3) 


CHICAGO 

in  the  Heart  of  the  Loop 

Convenient  to  all  theaters,  £ 
%  railway  stations,  the  retail  and 
t  wholesale  districts,  by  living  at  the 


I THE  HOTEL  OF  PERFECT  SERVICE 
Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 
The  Homej/'the 

\  Terrace  Garden 

I        CHICAGO'S  WONDER  RESTAURANT  £ 


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


PILES 


DON'TBECUT 

Until  Yon  Try  This 
Wonderful  Treatment 

My  internal 
method  of  treatment  is  the  correct 
one,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  in- 
formed physicians  and  surgeons. 
Ointments,  salves  and  other  local  ap- 
plications give  only  temporary  relief. 

If  you  have  Piles  in  any  form  write  for  a 
FREE  Hample  of  Page's  Pile  Tablets  and  you 
will  bless  the  day  that  you  read  this.  .Write 
today. 

K.  It    PAGE,  305  Page  Bid*..  Marshall.  Mich. 


We  are  often  inclined  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  we  raise  grain 
and  livestock  to  SELL.  The 
packer  does  not  buy  your  hogs 
just  because  you  raise  them,  but 
because  he  can  buy  them,  pre- 
pare them  for  use,  sell  them 
again  and  make  money.  If  the 
sales  are  increasing,  he  will 
shove  up  the  price  he  charges 
for  them  on  the  consumer,  and 
shove  up  the  price  he  pays  you 
as  a  producer,  in  order  that  you 
will  raise  more  hogs  this  year 
than  you  did  last.  This  is  the 
reason  why  hog  prices  follow 
the  FORECAST  curve  by  from 
six  weeks  to  six  months.  When 
factories  are  running,  and  when 
men  are  working,  they  eat  more 
meat;  they  demand  more.  And 
not  only  so  he  can  pay  you  more 
money  so  you  will  raise  more 
hogs,  but  to  make  the  workers 
cut  down  on  consumption  and 
waste  so  the  supply  will  go 
around,  the  packer  shoves  up 
prices.  Then  when  indications 
are  that  the  men  in  the  factor- 
ies will  be  out  of  employment, 
the  packer  lowers  the  price  of 
his  wholesale  products  so  the 
people  can  buy  more  of  the  prod- 
uct you  have  raised,  and  he  also 
lowers  the  price  to  you,  the  pro- 
ducer, so  you  will  not  raise  so 
many  hogs.  We  are  positive, 
for  instance,  that  hogs  this  fall 
will  sell  for  more  than  they  are 
right  now,  although  there  will 
probably  be  a  break  during  the 
next  two  months  back  to  $9.50 
for  prime  hogs  on  the  Chicago 
market.  But  the  general  trend, 
for  the  balance  of  the  fall,  will 
be  upward.  The  increase  in 
business  prosperity  that  the 
FORECAST  curve  predicts,  will 
more  than  offset  the  increased 
number  of  pigs. 

And  so  it  goes  with  each  com- 
modity. This  BUYERS  BA- 
ROMETER places  us  in  a  handy 
position  to  accurately  advise 
farmers  of  coming  trends  of 
prices.  Each  commodity  will  be 
watched  for  the  supply  and  de- 
mand condition  immediately  af- 
fecting it,  and  the  whole  of 
prices  watched  for  their  rela- 
tionship to  each  other.   As  time 
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goes  on,  we  will  present  to  our 
readers  the  relationship  between 
such  things  as  hog  prices  and 
the  BUYERS  BAROMETER, 
the  number  of  hogs  on  farms, 
the  price  of  corn,  the  marketing 
movement  of  hogs,  etc.,  etc. 

With  such  World  commodi- 
ties, as  wheat,  where  the  price 
is  based  directly  on  World  con- 
ditions, supply,  and  demand,  and 
where  there  is  a  huge  crop  har- 
vested somewhere  each  month, 
the  relationship  to  the  BUYERS 
BAROMETER  is  sometimes 
overbalanced.  That  is,  in  1898 
there  was  a  high  price  for  wheat 
while  the  BUYERS  BAROM- 
ETER was  groveling  in  a  busi- 
ness depression.  This  was  di- 
rectly due  to  an  undernormal 
world  wheat  production.  But 
even  on  Wheat,  we  have  proved 
that  there  is  a  relationship,  and 
that  a  rising  COST  OF  LIVING 
curve  will  have  its  affect  on 
prices.  However,  wheat  is  a 
special  study,  and  we  ask  you  to 
re-read  the  explanation  in  the 
last  issue. 

It  has  further  been  proved 
that  general  business  conditions 
in  England  and  those  in  the 
United  States  move  almost  to- 
gether, with  ours  leading.  This 
has  held  true  even  since  the  war. 
Conditions  in  England  are  on 
the  up-grade  at  this  writing,  al- 
though slowly.  But  they  are 
in  much  better  condition  than 
those  of  a  year  ago. 

We  welcome  any  suggestions 
or  any  questions  on  this  subject. 
What  particular  price  are  you 
interested  in? 


A  salesman  was  showing  an  elderly 
lady  the  virtues  of  the  car  he  sells.  He 
made  many  turns  and  at  the  proper 
times  extended  his  arms  as  a  turning 
signal. 

The  old  lady  watched  the  proceed- 
ings for  some  time.  Then  she  craned 
her  neck  and  looked  at  the  sky. 

"Mister,"  she  said  sternly,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  "you  just  tend 
to  your  driving.  It  don't  look  like 
rain  nohow,  but  if  it  should,  I'll  let 
you  know." — Dayton  Journal. 


POLITE,  MAYBE 

Willie  Chumpleigh  —  D'ye  know, 
Miss  Gladys  I  hadn't  been  talking  to 
your  father  more  than  a  couple  of 
minutes  when  he  called  me  a  brain- 
less idiot? 

Gladys — Indeed!  I  wonder  what 
caused  the  delay? 


Tips  on  Hay  Selling 

If  possible  load  only  one  kind 
or  grade  in  car.  If  two  kinds 
or  grades  loaded  in  same  car, 
put  higher  priced  in  car  last  so 
that  the  same  can  be  sold  and 
unloaded  first. 

When  loading  examine  every 
bale  before  putting  it  into  the 
car.  Keep  out  all  bales  of  a 
lower  grade  than  the  grade  you 
desire  to  ship.  Remember  that 
every  bale  is  carefully  examined 
here  by  the  buyer  when  unload- 
ing, and  any  bales  of  a  lower 
grade  than  bought  are  set  aside 
and  have  to  be  resold.  It  is 
these  resales  that  delay  unload- 
ing and  cause  demurrage. 

If  more  than  one  kind  or 
grade  is  loaded  in  car,  be  sure 
to  notify  your  commission  man 
of  that  fact,  telling  as  near  as 
passible  where  the  different 
kinds  or  grades  will  be  found  in 
car.  ^| 

When  filling  up  the  doorway 
have  ends  of  bales  show  out,  if 
possible.  Ends  of  bales  make  a 
better  appearance  than  either 
the  sides  or  edges. 

See  that  your  hay  is  correctly 
weighed  when  loading,  so  that  if 
called  upon  to  substantiate  your 
weights  you  can  do  so  by  fur- 
nishing an  affidavit  to  same. 
This  will  also  place  you  in  a  po- 
sition to  file  claim,  or  enable 
your  commission  merchant  to 
file  for  you,  if  a  shortage  oc- 
curs. 

On  the  Chicago  market 
neither  the  seller  nor  the  buyer 
has  anything  to  do  with  the 
weighing,  all  weighing  is  done 
by  the  Railroad  or  the  Board  of 
Trade  Weighmaster.  Certified 
scale  tickets  are  furnished  by 
both  for  all  cars  short.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  weigh- 
ing. 

Last  and  most  important  of 
all :  Select  a  thoroughly  respon- 
sible and  experienced  commis- 
sion firm  to  represent  you. — A. 
Miller. 


WM.  LARSON,  Pre*. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  S«ey. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


80% 


Are  PREVENTABLE 

 *  

Mutual  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

230  EAST  OHIO  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

REPRESENTS  THE 

Mill  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 


DUROO  JERSEY  BOARS 

sired  40  of  all  the  pure  bred 
hogs  in  the  United  States. 

SUPERLATIVE  MERIT 
MADE  THIS  RECORD 


Write  for  name  of  breeder  near  you  and  for  booklet 
"Duroc- Jerseys  are  Prolific  and  Profitable,"  sent  free 
by  the  world's  largest  swine  record  association. 


The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association  peor'ia  Flu 


For  PROFIT 

BUY  A 

PUROC-JERSE^ 

BOAR-/V0HY 
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Are  Men  Afraid  of  Ghosts? 

Elva  Lee  Perry 


The  evening  train  pulled  into 
Bronxville  at  five-thirty  and  a  young 
man  and  woman  alighted,  each  carry- 
ing a  suit-case  and  looking  rather 
bedragged  after  a  day's  journey  on 
the  train.  A  cabman  with  a  loud  voice 
immediately  appropriated  their  suit- 
cases and  helped  them  into  a  cab, 
saying,  "whereto." 

"We  want  to  go  to  the  empty  house 
on  Oakdale  Ave.,"  said  the  man  as  he 
entered  the  cab.  "It  is  the  third  house 
from  Baxter." 

Then  drawing  a  long  breath  and  sit- 
ting back  in  the  cab,  he  said  to  his 
wife,  "this  is  the  town  we  are  going 
to  live  in  and  I  think  we  are  going 
to  like  it.  If  you  have  any  doubts, 
wait  until  you  see  the  house  I  bought. 
It  is  the  one  you  have  always  dreamed 
about." 

At  this  juncture  the  cab  drove  up 
to  a  white  house  with  a  gabled  roof, 
and  green  shutters.  "This  is  the  place 
Louise,"  said  the  husband  enthusias- 
tically as  he  helped  her  out  and  into 
the  house.  "The  agent  said  he  would 
leave  a  couple  of  cots  here  so  that  we 
could  sleep  here  all  night  and  by  the 
time  they  bring  our  furniture  in  the 
morning  we  will  feel  quite  at  home." 

Louise  had  been  almost  too  tired 
for  words  up  to  this  time,  but  she 
did  like  the  house  and  after  the  suit- 
cases had  been  deposited  near  the  two 
cots  which  were  awaiting  them  in  the 
library,  she  asked,  "do  take  me  around 
Dick  so  that  I  can  see  the  rest  of  the 
house;  I  like  what  I  have  seen." 

Dick  had  for  some  time  been  await- 
ing the  moment  when  he  could  take 
Louise  through  the  house  and  tell  her 
about  all  of  its  best  features.  So  to- 
gether they  explored  every  nook  and 
corner  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar. 

"I  love  it,"  exclaimed  Louise,  when 
they  had  finished  the  journey  and  sat 
down  to  rest  a  moment  on  one  of  the 
cots.  "The  thing  I  love  most  of  all  is 
that  big  fire  place.  Let's  build  a  fire  in 
it  and  pull  one  of  the  cots  up  in  front 
of  it.  We  can  pretend  its  a  nice 
comfortable  davenport  and  spend  a 
wonderful  evening,  telling  stories  and 
planning  what  we  are  going  to  do 
here." 

Dick  went  over  to  the  firVplace 
and  dropping  his  cigarette  into  it,  he 
answered,  "well  if  we  do  we  will  have 
to  go  out  and  get  some  more  wood, 
for  these  few  pieces  will  not  make 
much  of  a  fire." 

Both  of  the  young  people  hurried 
out  to  find  some  wood  and  when  they 
returned  they  were  somewhat  amazed 
to  find  that  a  fire  was  burning  in  the 
fire-place.  Dick  immediately  ex- 
plained the  matter  to  Louise  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  dropped  his  cigarette 
into  the  grate  just  before  they  went 


out.  But  he  felt  rather  strangely 
about  it  himself  because  he  knew  that 
the  cigarette  was  out  when  he  threw 
it  in  and  he  also  knew  that  there 
were  twice  as  many  logs  in  the  fire 
as  there  had  been. 

The  bed  was  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  fire,  however,  and  after  they  had 
been  talking  for  a  few  moments,  they 
heard  a  queer  creaking  noise  in  the 
room  above  them.  Louise  grabbed 
Dick,  and  whispered.  "What  is  that 
noise  Dick?  It  makes  me  feel  creepy." 
Then  it  sounded  again.  But  this  time 
it  seemed  to  be  in  the  up-stairs  hall. 

Dick  thought  about  the  myster- 
iously built  fire  which  together  with 
the  noise  and  the  tight  hold  which 
his  wife  had  on  him  was  not  at  all 
comforting.  But  finally  he  straight- 
ened up  and  said,  "oh!  don't  you  re- 
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If  We  Can  Smile 

|  T  IFE  is  a  tangle,  | 

Life  is  a  care, 

Life  is  much  sorrow 
|         And  often  despair;  *  | 

But  there  is  pleasure, 

Music  and  light, 

There  is  a  morning  | 
I         After  each  night.  1 

Life  is  a  mixture 

Of  joy  and  of  pain, 
|         Plenty  of  sunshine, 
1         Plenty  of  rain. 
I         But  this  same  mixture  | 

Makes  us  worth  while, 

If  thru  the  shadows, 
I         We  can  still  smile.  I 
— Rachel  A.  Garrett.  1 
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member  how  the  walls  and  floors  in 
our  apartment  used  to  creak  and  crack 
when  the  janitor  first  built  a  fire  in 
the  Fall."  However,  to  himself  he 
was  thinking,  "I  wish  I  had  a  gun.  I 
wonder  how  I  could  manage  to  get  her 
out  of  here  without  letting  her  know 
that  I  am  frightened." 

Louise  was  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation and  relaxed,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Suddenly  there  sounded  on 
the  floor  above  three  loud,  long  taps. 
"That  is  the  limit,"  screamed  Louise 
at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "You  will 
have  to  take  me  out  of  here;  and 
don't  ever  ask  me  to  come  in  here 
again.  I  know  there  are  ghosts  in 
this  house." 

Dick  welcomed  these  words  more 
than  anything  he  had  heard  for  some 
time.  He  started  to  lead  her  out  into 
the  hall  toward  the  front  door,  when 
there  was  a  sudden  creaking  on  the 
stairs  which  lead  down  into  the  hall. 
Louise  grabbed  Dick  by  the  arm  and 
ran  back  to  the  cot  again.  This 
time  she  was  too  weak  to  utter  a 


sound.  Dick  deposited  her  on  the  cot 
and  strode  to  the  telephone  with  all 
the  dignity  of  his  thirty  years,  but 
his  knees  were  shaking  like  the  maple 
leaves  on  the  trees  in  the  front  yarfl. 

He  had  managed  to  get  central,  who 
was  ringing  the  phone  of  the  town 
detective,  when  his  wife  uttered  an 
unearthly  scream  which  demanded 
that  he  run  immediately  to  her  side. 
"What  is  the  matter,  Louise,"  he 
asked.  "You  heard  no  noise  this 
time." 

"Noise,  no,"  she  gasped.  "That  was 
the  worst  of  it.  If  it  had  only  made 
a  noise  it  would  have  been  better.  I 
told  you  that  this  house  is  haunted. 
I  saw  a  ghost.  It  came  to  that  door 
and  actually  stood  there  for  a  whole 
minute  and  then  turned  and  when  up- 
stairs." 

"Louise,  this  is  all  foolishness,"  an- 
nounced Dick,  forgetting  how  mys- 
teriously the  fire  had  been  built. 
"There  never  was  such  a  thing  as 
ghosts  and  you  know  it  as  well  as 
I  do.  You  have  gotten  frightened  and 
I  have  allowed  you  to  inviegle  me  into 
being  frightened.  Before  we  came  in 
here  we  went  all  over  upstairs,  even 
in  the  attic  and  there  wasn't  anyone 
up  there.  I  am  going  back  now  and 
prove  to  you  that  you  are  all  wrong." 

Louise  straightened  up  and  began 
to  wonder  if  she  had  not  imagined 
that  she  saw  a  ghost,  and  when  her 
husband  left  her  to  explore  the  up- 
stairs she  raised  but  few  objections. 
However,  as  he  climbed  up  the  stairs 
he  grew  rather  weak  in  the  knees. 
When  he  reached  the  top,  he  peeped 
cautiously  into  the  room  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  and  to  his  utter  amaze- 
ment he  found  three  tables  in  it  and 
on  one  was  deposited  two  coats  and 
two  hats  which  looked  like  they  be- 
longed to  real  people.  Dick  felt  very 
much  as  though  the  floor  was  open- 
ing and  he  was  sinking  into  it,  when 
a  sudden  scream  from  Louise  took 
him  down  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a 
time. 

"Oh,  Dick!"  she  cried,  "I  saw  an- 
other ghost.  You  will  have  to  call 
the  detective  again.  I  will  go  to  the 
phone  with  you  and  stay  until  you  get 
him." 

Dick  got  the  number  hurriedly  and 
explained  the  difficulty  to  the  gruff 
voice  which  answered  him  at  the  other 
end.  "I  am  sorry  answered  the  of- 
ficer of  the  law,  but  I  can't  help  you; 
you  will  have  to  get  out  of  there  your- 
self. It's  been  known  for  some  time 
back  that  that  house  is  haunted  and 
I  might  deal  with  real  people,  but  I'll  • 
be  blessed  if  I'm  going  to  monkey 
with  spirits." 

Dick  dropped  the  receiver  and  to- 
gether they  managed  to  get  back  to 

(Continued  on  page  15,  column  2) 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


A  PLEASING  SEPARATE  WAIST  AND 
SKIRT  STYLE 

4109-4014.  Plaided  ratine  was  used  for  the 
skirt,  and  crepe  de  chine  for  the  waist  here 
illustrated.  One  could  have  both  waist  and 
skirt  of  either  material.  The  surplice  waist 
closing  is  becoming;  to  slender  and  stout  fig- 
ures. The  skirt  is  a  two  piece  model,  with 
plait  inserts  at  the  left  side,  where  also  the 
closing:  is  effected. 

The  waist  pattern,  4109,  is  cut  in  7  sizes: 
84,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  It  will  require  3  yards  of  32-inch 
material  for  a  medium  size.  The  skirt  4014 
is  cut  in  7  sizes:  26,  27,  29,  31,  33,  35  and 


37  inches  waist  measure,  and  will  require  2% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  for  a  29-inch  size. 
The  width  at  the  foot  is  about  2 V4  yards  with 
plaits  extended, 

TWO  separate  patterns  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  12c  FOR  EACH  pattern, 
in  silver  or  stamps. 


A  CHIC  ONE  PIECE  STYLE 
4122.  Fashion  has  put  her  smartest  lines 
in  this  creation.  The  sleeve  and  collar  are 
new  and  attractive.  Serviceable  pockets  are 
concealed  under  the  neat  tabs.  As  here  por- 
trayed, checked  eponge  and  linen  are  here 
combined.  One  could  have  this  in  gabardine 
with  contrasting  material  for  trimming. 


The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes :  34,  86,  88, 
40,  42  and  44  inches,  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  size  requires  4%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial. To  trim  as  illustrated  requires  % 
yard  of  44-inch  material.  The  width  at  the 
foot  is  2Vi  yards. 

Pattern  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  12c  in  silver  or  stamps. 


A  PRETTY  CAPE  FOR  THE 
"LITTLE  GIRL" 

4134.  This  comfortable  model  will  please 
the  "small  person."  It  is  appropriate  for 
eponge,  gabardine,  broad  cloth,  serge  and 
silk. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  2,  4,  6 
and  8  yearB.  A  6-year  size  requires  Z\i 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

Pattern  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  12c  in  silver  or  stamps. 


A  SPLENDID  MODEL  IN  WRAP  STYLE 

4125.  Stylish  and  very  attractive  in  blue 
serge  with  black  braid  and  buttons  for  trim- 
ming. Jersey  and  knitted  fabrics  are  good 
also  for  this  design. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and 
20  years.  An  18-year  size  requires  4  yards 
of  54-inch  material.  The  width  of  the  dress 
at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 

Pattern  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  12c  in  silver  or  stamps. 


A  PLEASING  FROCK  FOR  MOTHER'S  GIRL 

4116.  Plaid  suiting  with  bandings  of  taf- 
feta was  used  for  this  design.  It  is  nice  for 
the  new  jersey  weaves,  for  serge  and  silk  and 
is  also  a  style  good  for  wash  fabrics. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  A  10-year  size  requires  3  yards  of 
40-inch  material. 

Pattern  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
12c  in  silver  or  stamps. 


A  PLEASING  AND  POPULAR  DRESS 
MODEL 

Pattern  3429  is  here  depicted.  It  is  cut  in 
4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  A  6-year  size 
will  require  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

Plaid  or  checked  suiting,  serge,  challie, 
voile,  gingham,  percale,  seersucker,  taffeta 
and  velveteen  are  attractive  for  this  style. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  12c  in  silver  or  stamps. 


COMFORT  AND  SERVICE  COMBINED  IN 
A  ONE  PIECE  HOUSE  FROCK 
WITH  KNICKERS 
4126.    Here  is  a  house  dress  made  for  prac- 
tical use.     The  skirt  with  free  seam  edges, 
and  accompanying  knickers,  mark  this  style 
as  one  that  fills  a  long-felt  want.    The  dress 
may  be  turned  up  to  the  depth  of  the  slashes 
for  greater  freedom  and  convenience.  The 
sleeve  may  be  in  elbow  or  wrist  length. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  88, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38- 
inch  size  requires  6%  yards  of  32-inch  material 
for  the  dress  and  2%  yards  for  the  bloomers. 
Collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material  as  in 
large  view,  will  require  %  yard.  The  width 
of  the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  about  2%  yards. 

Pattern  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  12c  in  silver  or  stamps. 


A  POPULAR  EVER  SEASONABLE 
STYLE 

3971.  The  apron  and  house  dress  are  now 
considered  an  essential  in  every  woman's 
wardrobe.  Surely  the  model  here  portrayed 
will  be  much  admired  for  its  graceful  lines 
and  attractive  pockets.  As  a  porch  "dress" 
or  for  garden  and  kitchen,  this  style  will  be 
very  satisfactory. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  84-36 : 
Medium,  38-40 ;  Large,  42-44 ;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  Medium  size 
requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  material  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 

Pattern  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  12c  in  silver  or  stamps. 


A  SIMPLE  FROCK  FOR  A  YOUNG  MISS 
4117.  Smart  belt  extensions  on  this  dress, 
effected  by  slashes  at  the  sides,  are  an  out- 
standing style  feature.  The  sleeve  may  be  in 
wrist  or  elbow  length. 

The  Pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  A  10-year  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  32-inch  material.  Serge,  crepe  knit  and 
jersey  weaves,  also  taffeta  are  attractive  ma- 
terials for  this  style. 

Pattern  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  12c  In  silver  or  stamps. 


Patterns  12c  each.   Catalog  15c   Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 


imttuiumuuuuiui 


We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12e  postpaid.  All  of  these 
pattern*  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.  Fall  directions  for  making 
a*  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.  We  can  also  fmr- 
nlfh  an  up-to-date  FALL  AND  WINTER  CATALOGUE  containing  over  600  designs  of 
ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  concise  article  oa 
dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  80  of  the  various  simple 
stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15e  postpaid.  Address  all  orders  for 
patterns  to  the  Pattern  Dept.,  AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  JOURNAL,  608  &  Dearborn 
St,  Chicago.  111. 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  owtside  of  the  envelope  flay 
before  writing  your  pattern  order.  Then  in  case  yon  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the 
inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.  DO  NOT  FORGET  TO  WRITE  SIZE 
DESIRED. 
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Raisin-Peanut  Butter  Sandwiches 

1  lb.  raisins,  1  jar  peanut  butter. 
Put  raisins  through  grinder  and  then 
mix  with  peanut  butter.  This  makes 
very  delicious  sandwiches. 


Raisin-Apple  Sandwiches 

Chop  real  fine  raisins,  apples  and 
nuts.  Mix  with  mayonnaise,  lay  on 
lettuce  leaves  between  layers  of  thin 
buttered  bread. 


Date  and  Green  Pepper  ^Sandwiches 

Use  one-half  cup  finely  chopped 
green  pepper  to  one  cup  chopped 
dates.  When  mixed  moisten  with 
mayonnaise  and  spread  between  but- 
tered slices  of  bread. 


Apple  Fritters 

Pare,  core  and  cut  2  medium-sized 
sour  apples  in  eighths.  Cut  eighths 
in  slices  and  stir  into  batter  (recipe 
given  below).  Drop  by  spoonfuls  and 
fry  in  deep  fat.  Then  drain  and 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar.  Serve 
hot. 


Caramel  Custard 

4  cups  scalded  milk,  5  eggs,  %  tea- 
spoon salt,  1  teaspoon  vanilla  and  % 
cup  sugar.  Stir  sugar  constantly  over 
hot  fire  until  melted  to  a  syrup  of 
light  brown  color.  Then  add  same 
gradually  to  milk.  Be  sure  milk  does 
not  bubble  up  and  go  over  as  this  is 
possible  on  account  of  the  high  tem- 
perature of  sugar.  When  sugar  is 
melted  in  the  milk,  add  same  gradu- 
ally to  slightly  beaten  eggs.  Add  salt 
and  vanilla  and  then  strain  in  but- 
tered mould.  Bake  as  custard.  Cool 
and  serve  with  caramel  sauce  (recipe 
for  sauce  given  below). 

Caramel  Sauce 

%  cup  sugar  and  %  cup  boiling 
water.  Melt  sugar  the  same  as  for 
custard,  and  add  water,  then  boil  ten 
minutes.    Cool  same  before  serving. 


Batter  for  Apple  Fritters 

1%  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  milk 
and  1  egg.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking 
powder  and  salt  and  add  milk  grad- 
ually and  well  beaten  egg. 


Pumpkin  Pie 

3  cups  cooked  pumpkin  made 
smooth  by  putting  through  a  strainer, 
lVz  cups  sugar,  2  tablespoons  butter, 
melted,  .small  teaspoon  salt,  1  table- 
spoon ground  cinnamon,  1  tablespoon 
molasses,  sorghum  preferred,  %  tea- 
spoon ginger,  a  dash  of  pepper,  1% 
cups  milk,  2  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately.  Bake  crust  quickly 
in  hot  oven,  then  add  pumpkin  mix- 
ture and  bake  slowly,  about  %  to  1 
hour.   This  is  enough  for  two  pies. 
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MENU 


I  Breakfast  Bacon 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal  with  Sugar  and  Cream 
Stewed  Prunes 
Coffee 


Graham  Gems  I 


1  LUNCHEON 

Chicken  Croquettes 
1  Baked  Apples  with  Cream  Rolls 

Hot  Chocolate 

I  DINNER 

=  .1 

I  Vegetable  Soup 

1  Lamb  Chops  Scolloped  Potatoes 

Spinach 

Caramel  Custard  Cafe  Noir 


Sponge  Cake  § 


Apple  Fritters  f 

I 


Graham  Gems 
1  cup  Graham  or  wheat  flour,  % 
cup  flour,  hi  cup  sugar,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  1  cup  milk,  1  egg,  3  tablespoons 
melted  butter  and  5  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  sugar, 
and  salt.  Add  milk  gradually,  egg 
well  beaten  and  melted  butter.  Bake 
in  hot  oven  in  buttered  gem  pans 
twenty-five  minutes. 


Chicken  Croquettes 
1%  cups  chapped  cold  cooked  fowl, 
%  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  celery 
salt,  a  few  grains  cayenne,  1  teaspoon 
lemon  juice,  a  few  drops  of  onion 
juice,  1  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
parsley  and  1  cup  thick  white  sauce. 
Mix  ingredients  as  they  are  men- 
tioned above.  Cool  and  shape.  Dip 
in  cracker  crumbs  and  eggs  mixed  to- 
gether and  fry  the  same  as  other 
croquettes.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  dark  meat  of  a  fowl  does  not 
require  as  much  sauce  as  that  of  the 
white  meat.  Croquette  mixtures  must 
be  as  soft  as  possible  in  order  for 
croquettes  to  be  soft  and  creamy  in- 
side. 


Cream  Sponge  Cake 

Use  4  egg  yolks,  1  cup  sugar,  3 
tablespoons  cold  water,  1%  table- 
spoons corn-starch,  flour,  IY4,  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  ^4  teaspoon 
salt,  4  egg  whites  and  1  teaspoon 
lemon  extract.  Beat  yolks  of  eggs 
and  water  until  thick,  then  add  sugar 
gradually  and  beat  for  about  two 
minutes.  Put  corn-starch  in  cup  and 
fill  with  flour.  Mix  and  sift  same 
with  baking-powder  and  salt  and  add 
to  first  mixture  of  eggs,  water  and 
sugar.  After  this  has  been  mixed 
well,  add  whites  of  eggs  beaten  until 
stiff,  then  flavor.  Bake  thirty  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven. 


Spice  Cakes 

%  cup  shortening,  1  cup  brown 
sugar,  1  egg,  1%  cups  flour,  3  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  %  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  nutmeg,  H 
teaspoon  cloves,  %  cup  milk  and  1  cup 
chopped  raisins.  Cream  shortening, 
add  sugar  and  beaten  egg.  Add  flour, 
baking  powder  and  spices  after  they 
have  been  sifted  together.  Add  milk 
and  mix  well.  Mix  in  raisins  which 
have  been  slightly  floured.  Bake  in 
small  greased  tins  in  moderate  oven 
about  25  minutes. 
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Favors  for  the  HaUowe'en  Table 


A  bat  costume  which  is  always  appropriate 
for  Hallowe'en 


DECORATIONS  FOR  THE 
HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

Decorations  from  the  out-of-doors 
are  more  effective  at  this  time  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and 
this  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Branches  of  Autumn  leaves  may  be 
draped  about  in  the  rooms  with  sprigs 
of  bitter-sweet  here  and  there.  A 
huge  bouquet  of  chrysanthemums 
will  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  room. 

Black  cats,  witches,  moons,  etc.,  cut 
from  heavy  black  paper  may  be 
pinned  on  the  window  curtains  and 
on  other  hangings  in  the  room.  A 
lantern  should  be  made  of  a  large 
pumpkin  and  placed  in  the  window 
to  light  the  way  of  the  coming  guests. 
Crepe  paper  festooned  from  the  lights 
to  the  corners  of  the  room  will  add 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  scene. 

Table  Decorations 

A  charming  and  new  table  decora- 
tion which  can  be  used  for  the  most 
informal  or  formal  Hallowe'en  party 
would  be  a  pumpkin  cart  made  of 
crepe  paper,  the  sections  being  stuffed 
with  crepe  paper  packing;  or  it  can 
be  made  of  a  real  pumpkin,  rather 
small  in  size.  Pumpkin  faces  cut  from 
decorated  crepe  paper  and  pasted  on 
heavy  card-board  form  the  wheels.  A 
kewpie  dressed  as  a  brownie  gayly 
drives  two  black  cats,  which  have  also 
been  cut  from  crepe  paper  and  pasted 
on  card-board.  Cut  black-cat  heads 
from  the  same  heavy  paper  which 
you  have  used  in  cutting  the  parlor 
decorations;  cut  out  a  round  mouth 
large  enough  for  a  napkin  to  be 
slipped   through   thus   using  these 


heads  for  napkin-rings.  The  nut  cups 
may  be  made  to  represent  witches 
kettles  and  a  fortune  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  each  under  the  nuts.  Funny 
horns  and  noisemakers  may  be 
dressed  up  as  dolls  and  cats  to  add 
fun  to  the  evening. 

Favors 

For  new  and  attractive  favors, 
easily  made,  we  suggest  a  black  cat, 
the  body  of  which  is  a  hollow  cylindri- 
cal horn  and  the  dress  made  of  black 
or  orange  crepe  paper;  the  arms  made 
of  wire  and  wound  with  orange  crepe 
paper.  The  cat's  head  may  be  cut 
of  heavy  black  paper  and  pasted  on 
the  horn  at  the  top  of  the  dress.  A 
lollypop  with  an  orange  crepe  paper 
ruffle  foundation,  tied  on  with  black 
ribbon  on  the  top  of  which  stands 
a  Kewpie  driving  a  bat  which  is 
fastened  to  the  handle  of  the  lolly- 
pop. 

Costume 

For  a  costume,  we  suggest  a  bat 
which  is  always  appropriate  for  Hal- 
lowe'en and  which  is  easily  made  over 
a  muslin  foundation.  The  bodice  is 
covered  with  soft  folds  of  black  crepe 
paper  and  the  skirt  is  made  of  4  or 
5  ruffles  of  crepe  paper,  depending 
upon  the  desired  amount  of  fullness. 
The  wings  are  made  on  a  foundation 
of  No.  15  wire  covered  with  black 
crepe  paper  and  the  tips  are  covered 
with  metallics,  which  gives  a  charming 
brilliancy  at  night.  The  dainty  little 
shoes  are  composed  of  ballet  slippers 
and  an  old  pair  of  hose,  the  points 
of  which  are  cut  and  covered  with 
black  crere  paper  which  gives  it  the 
desired  stiffness. 


Are  Men  Afraid  of  Ghosts  ? 

(Continued  from  page  12,  column  3) 

the  cot.  It  seemed  as  though  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  house  was 
creaking.  Each  time  they  heard  one 
noise  there  were  at  least  six  echos. 
By  this  time  Dick  had  become  as 


frightened  as  Louise  and  they  huddled 
closer  and  closer  together  on  the  cot 
believing  absolutely  that  the  walls 
would  cave  in  at  any  moment  and 
swallow  them  up. 

Suddenly  without  sound  or  warn- 
ing of  any  kind  a  white  filmy  figure 
appeared  in  the  door  and  stood  there. 
The  poor  mortals  in  the  room  were 
petrified.  The  figure  began  to  advance 
toward  them  and  another  one  ap- 
peared behind  it  carrying  a  candle. 
When  they  had  reached  the  unhappy 
couple,  the  one  carrying  the  light  held 
it  up  in  front  of  their  faces.  As 
it  did  so  the  other  one  began  to  speak 
in  a  very  human  voice,  saying,  "Dick 
Mentor,  where  did  you  come  from?  I 
had  no  idea  that  this  was  you."  As 
he  spoke  he  dropped  his  filmy  costume 
and  appeared  before  them  in  human 
form,  a  college  friend  of  Dick's. 

For  a  moment  neither  Dick  nor 
Louise  spoke.  Finally  Louise  began 
to  laugh  hysterically  and  Dick  found 
his  voice.  "Well  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
but  I  do  not  understand  your  presence 
here  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate your  frightening  my  wife  into 
hysterics.    Please  explain  yourself." 

"I  certainly  feel  more  sorry  than 
I  can  explain,"  answered  Bert.  "My 
sister  lives  next  door  and  she  is  giv- 
ing a  Hallowe'en  party  tonight.  We 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  have  the 
guests  put  their  things  in  this  house 
and  while  doing  so  we  could  put  them 
through  some  of  the  experiences  of  a 
real  Hallowe'en  night.  We  supposed 
that  you  were  some  of  the  guests.  We 
knew  that  the  house  had  been  sold,  but 
did  not  expect  the  owner  here  to- 
night and  we  had  no  idea  that  you 
had  purchased  it." 

Louise  was  soon  revived  and  hurried 
over  to  Bert's  sister's  house  where 
she  was  freshened  up  and  in  the  gay 
merry  making  which  ensued  she  for- 
got her  ghostly  experiences. 

As  for  Dick  he  was  soon  smoking 
another  cigarette  and  saying  that  he 
never  did  believe  in  ghosts,  but  that 
Louise  had  been  frightened  almost  to 
death. 


Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8   cent*   per   word,   each  lnaertloa, 
charge  for  name  and  address.    Remit  is 
advance.     All  copy  must  be  received 
the  20th  of  each  month. 


Want  to  hear  from  owner  having 
business  for  sale.  State  cash  price  and 
particulars.  John  J.  Black,  202nd  St., 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE 


QUARTER  brings  you  Seed  Corn 
Sheller.     Satisfaction   or  money  re- 
funded.   Agents  wanted. 
Star  Supply  Company       Lima,  Ohio 


HELP  WANTED 


EARN  $110  to  $250  MONTHLY,  txpenses  paid,  as 
Hallway  Trains  Inspector.  Position  guaranteed  after 
I  Mentha'  spare-time  study  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
sollont  opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  G-02. 
Stand.  Business  Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Men — women— girls,  over  17,  wanted  for  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment positions.  S92-S190  month.  Short  hours. 
Steady  work.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  list  positions.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J119,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rummage  Sales  make  $50.00  daily.  We  start  you. 
Representatives  wanted  everywhere.  "WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS."  Dept  66,  609  Division  Street. 
Chicago. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Position  Wanted  by  experienced  grain  and  lumber 
man,  six  years  in  grain,  seven  in  lumber.  Age  27, 
American.  Address  B142,  care  of  American  Co- 
operative Journal,  Chicago,  III. 


COTTONWOOD,  MINN.  —  The 
Farmers  Cooperative  Elevator  Com- 
pany of  this  place,  of  which  Mr.  Sam 
M.  Roti  is  manager,  handled  180,000 
bushels  of  grain  last  year,  and  made 
a  nice  profit  on  the  business. 


DASSEL,  MINN.— At  the  recently 
held  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  all  of  the  old  of- 
ficers were  re-elected,  and  the  report 
disclosed  that  the  company  had  en- 
joyed a  very  prosperous  year.  John 
Sallberg  is  manager  of  the  company. 


ELLENDALE,  MINN.— The  re- 
port of  the  Farmers  Milling  and  Ele- 
vator Company  at  this  station  showed 
that  the  concern  had  enjoyed  a  profit- 
able year.  The  old  board  of  directors 
were  re-elected. 


ILLINOIS  OPENS  BROKER- 
AGE  HOUSE 

As  we  go  to  press,  announcement 
comes  that  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  of  Illinois  and  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Co-operative  Sup- 
ply Company  have  opened  a  grain 
brokerage  department,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  buying  grain  from  the  Farm- 
ers Elevators  of  Illinois  for  respon- 
sible and  reliable  receivers.  The  an- 
nouncement is  accompanied  by  a  card 
bid  for  grain  to  be  shipped  to  a  num- 
ber of  companies  scattered  over  the 
country,  with  the  announcement  that 
additional  companies  will  be  added 
and  post  card  bids  will  be  mailed  to 
any  company  in  the  state. 

The  announcement  says: 

"The  Brokerage  Agency  has  long 
been  considered  the  next  logical  step 
in  Co-operative  Grain  Marketing  and 
the  department  that  is  now  being 
opened  will  offer  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors a  opportunity  to  market  their 
grain  direct  to  the  large  receivers. 
This  plan  has  the  unanimous  approval 
of  all  managers  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  the 
Association;  one  prominent  manager 
characterizing  the  Brokerage  Agency 
as  the  "toe-hold  by  which  the  Farm- 
ers can  work  their  way  into  the  term- 
inal markets." 

"This  business  will  be  conducted 
in  the  fashion  of  all  responsible  Brok- 
erage houses.  You  are  requested  to 
telephone  or  wire  the  Bloomington 
office  at  their  expense  whenever  you 
want  market  information  or  have 
grain  to  offer  and  if  you  wish  to  re- 
ceive daily  card  bids,  a  letter  from 
you  will  bring  them." 


ROCKWELL  CITY,  IOWA.— The 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  of  Rock- 
well City,  now  in  charge  of  Clarence 
T.  Hinton  as  manager,  has  installed 
a  new  Trapp-Gohr  all-steel  truck 
dump  which  is  operated  by  com- 
pressed air.  The  air  is  compressed  by 
means  of  an  air  pump  such  as  gar- 
ages use,  and  the  front  part  of  the 
scale  platform  is  elevated  by  the  air, 
raising  the  front  end  of  the  wagon 
so  as  to  dump  the  grain.    When  the 


grain  has  been  dumped  the  platform 

is  lowered  by  allowing  the  escape  of 
the  air,  all  of  this  being  accomplished 
with  a  perfect  control  which  is  ad- 
mirable. The  new  scale  platform  is 
15  feet  in  length  and  will  accommo- 
date all  sizes  of  trucks,  as  well  as 
ordinary  wagons.  The  new  dump  has 
given  splendid  satisfaction. 


DIXON,  IOWA.— The  Farmers  El- 
evator Company  will  install  a  corn 
sheller  and  make  other  improvements. 


EARLHAM,  IOWA.— The  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  had  a  big  week  re- 
cently, when  23  cars  of  wheat  were 
shipped  out. 


WEST  CONCORD,  MINN.— The 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  have 
completed  their  warehouse  and  flour 
house,  and  will  soon  commence  to 
build  a  coal  house. 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ing  turns  at  raising  the  price  to 
track  bid  or  better,  each  losing 
money  for  a  day  so  that  trade 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Farmer* 
Elevator. 

These  Farmers  Elevators  were 
started  to  break  up  such  unfair 
practices  as  that.  They  were 
started  to  put  competition  into 
the  country  buying  of  grain,  to 
break  the  line  house  domination. 
Farmers  then  were  loyal. 

The  Farmers  Elevators  have 
placed  grain  handling  in  the 
country  stations  at  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  it  has  ever 
been.  We  have  faith  in  the 
American  farmers  to  believe 
that  they  will  sto  pbuying  the 
gold  bricks,  but  that  they  will 
stand  by  and  boost  until  the 
Farmers  Elevators  are  once 
more  the  idol  of  the  fans. 
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BUILD  YOUR  TEMPORARY  FENCES 


CENTURY 


IMPROVED  STUDDED  "T"  STEEL  POSTS 


Building  a  fence  in  order  to  corn-hog  a  field  or  to  temporarily  divided  a 
field  or  enclose  pasture,  becomes  the  easiest  kind  of  a  job  with  Century  "T" 
steel  posts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  heard  a  man  say  a  few  days  ago  that  it 
was  like  killing  mosquitos  with  a  ten-pound  mallet  to  use  wood  posts  in  put- 
ting up  temporary  fences — just  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work. 

There  are  no  holes  to  dig,  no  "setting"  to  do,  no  staples  to  drive,  and, 
when  you  want  to  .mcve  the  fence,  no  additional  hard  labor  or  loss  of  time — 
if  you  use  Century  Posts.    REAL  economy. 

Whether  you  are  contemplating  building  a  permanent  or  temporary  fence, 
remember  to  order  NOW  from  your  Elevator  Manager  the  post  that  is  "built 


With 


to  last. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 


FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


CHICAGO  HEIGHTS,  ILL. 


Standard  Farm  Equipment 

See  your  Manager  for  additional  items 


Round  End  Tanks 

Prices    are   for    20    gauge  galvanized 


Feed  Grinders 

Will  grind  ear-corn  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  separately  or  mixed.  None  bet- 
ter. Shaft  has  ball-bearing  end  thrust. 
Two  sizes.  Prices  are  for  mills  com- 
plete with  balance  wheel  and  two 
sets  of  burrs. 

Mill,  8-in.  burrs,  price  $20.45 

Mill,  10-in.  burrs,  price   29.50 


Standard  Two-Hole 
Shelter 

Sheller  furnished  complete,  in- 
cluding fan,  feed  table,  cob  car- 
rier, crank  and  8x4  pulley.  May 
be  operated  by  hand  or  belt 
power.  Weight  about  250  lbs. 
Price  $21.75 


steel. 

Width 

Height 

Length 

Price 

2  ft. 

2 

ft. 

4 

ft. 

$  5.25 

2  ft. 

2 

ft. 

6 

ft. 

7.50 

2  ft. 

2 

ft. 

8 

ft. 

9.35 

2  ft. 

2 

ft. 

10 

ft. 

11.75 

2  ft. 

2% 

ft. 

8 

ft. 

10.90 

3  ft. 

2 

ft. 

10 

ft. 

13.80 

3  ft. 

2% 

ft. 

8 

ft. 

13.10 

3  ft. 

2% 

ft. 

10 

ft. 

16.00 

4  ft. 

2 

ft. 

8 

ft. 

13.10 

4  ft. 

2 

ft. 

10 

ft. 

16.50 

4  ft. 

2% 

ft. 

8 

ft. 

15.20 

4  ft. 

2% 

ft. 

10 

ft. 

18.60 

4  ft. 

2V2 

ft. 

16 

ft. 

27.90 

6  ft. 

2 

ft. 

10 

ft. 

20.75 

6  ft. 

2% 

ft. 

8 

ft. 

19.30 

Round  Steel  Tanks 


Prices 
steel. 


are    for    20    gauge  galvanized 


Gasoline  Engines 

An  engine  that  gives  all  the  power  and 
service  possible,  and  does  not  require  ex- 
pert care  or  attention.  Guaranteed  in 
all  respects  for  five  years.  Prices  are  for 
engine  mounted  on  wood  skids,  and  in- 
clude Webster  magneto. 

1U  H.P.  Gasoline  Engine   $  43.25 

3     H.P.  Gasoline  Engine   .  68.85 

5     H.P.  Gasoline  Engine   93.25 

7     H.P.  Gasoline  Engine   130.50 


Cast  Iron  Tank 
Heater 

Body  and  down-draft  flue 
cast  in  one  piece.  Prices 
include  heater  complete  as 
illustrated. 

Diameter  Weight  Price 
12  in.  135  lbs.  $  6.75 
14  in.  165  lbs.  8.50 
16  in.       195  lbs.  10.90 


Diameter 

Height 

Price 

.3  ft. 

2 

ft. 

$  5.90 

4  ft. 

2 

ft. 

7.10 

4  ft. 

2% 

ft. 

8.10 

Tft. 

3 

ft. 

9.25 

4  ft. 

4 

ft. 

11.20 

5  ft. 

2 

ft. 

9.25 

5  ft. 

2% 

ft. 

10.35 

5  ft. 

3 

ft. 

-  11.75 

5  ft. 

4 

ft. 

13.50 

5  ft. 

5 

ft. 

17.40 

6  ft. 

2 

ft. 

11.50 

6  ft. 

2~y2 

ft. 

13.25 

6  ft. 

3 

ft. 

15.10 

6  ft. 

4 

ft. 

19.10 

6  ft. 

5 

ft. 

22.65 

Tilting  Table  Saw  Frames 

With  60-lb.  bal.  wheel. .  .$17.40 

With  95-lb.  bal.  wheel...  19.25 

Pole  extension,  extra. . . .  1.35 

20-in.  saw-blade,  extra. . .  3.40 

24-in.  saw-blade,  extra...  4.55 

26-in.  saw-blade,  extra.. .  5.30 

30-in.  saw-blade,  extra...  7.10 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

Place  your  order  through  the  manager  of  your 
Farmers  Elevator.  If  impossible  to  place  it 
through  him,  you  may  send  it  direct  to  us,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  have  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 

Prices  are  F. 
with  order. 


O.  B.  Factory.    Terms:  Check 


FARMERS  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

655  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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American  Co-operative  Journal 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  devoted  to  better  marketing  and  better  communities. 
Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  year,  10c  per  copy 
Published  on  tho  first  of  each  month  by  the 

American  Co-operative  Publishing  Co. 

608  So.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Historically,  this  paper  was  started  by  private  interests  in    1905,  bat  was  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  the  Fanners  Ele- 
vator movement  in  1911.    Its  directors  are  elected  one  from    each  of  the  Fanners  Grain  Dealers  Associations  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,   Sooth   Dakota,    Nebraska,  Iowa,   Kansas,  Oklahoma,   Missouri   and  Colorado, 
with  three  from  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association. 

Dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the  500,000  stockholders  of  Farmers  Elevator  Companies,  this  paper  welcomes  letters  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  marketing,  farming  and  community  development. 

UNITED  WE  STAND  FOR  THE  ULTIMATE  GOOD  OF  AMERICA 
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Mark  W.  Pickell,  Editor. 
Viola  Richey,  Home  Editor. 

Frank  P.  Spikins,  Advertising  Manager. 
A.  M.  Mealiff,  Office  Manager. 
Frank  S.  Betz,  General  Auditor. 
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Talk  No.  4 

— — —  / 

HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  would  have  happened 
to  you  as  a  farmer  in  marketing  your  grain  during  war  time 
if  there  had  been  no  farmers'  elevator  companies  in  this 
state?  With  the  unusual  opportunity  for  taking  profits  that  the 
war  time  offered  what  do  you  suppose  the  profits  taken  by  private 
grain  dealers  would  have  been  without  the  competition  of  the  farm- 
ers' elevator  companies? 

Private  grain  dealers  are  no  worse  than  other  folks  and  they 
are  no  better ;  but  they  are  in  the  business  to  make  money.  Without 
the  farmers'  elevator  competition  they  would  have  made  huge  prof- 
its during  war  times.  Our  farmers'  elevators  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  during  the  war  period. 

Do  you  appreciate  farmers'  elevators  ?  Do  you  act  as  if  you  did  ? 
If  you  do  you  give  the  farmers'  elevator  in  your  home  community 
your  business  now  when  it  needs  it,  and  you  talk  for  it  and  boost 
it  now  when  it  needs  a  good  word  and  a  boost. 

Many  farmers'  elevators  made  big  profits  during  war  times, 
but  they  returned  them  to  the  farmers.  You  may  not  have  re- 
ceived any  of  these  returned  profits,  but  that's,  because  you  don't 
belong  to  a  farmers'  elevator  company  and  patronize  it.  It's  your 
duty  to  yourself  and  to  your  neighbor  farmers  to  belong  to  the 
farmers'  elevator  company  in  your  home  town  and  to  patronize  it 
loyally. 

FARMERS  MUST  GET  TOGETHER. 


Watch  for  Talk  No.  5 
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Market  Facts  and  Factors 

|  We  vouch  for  any  statistical  information  published  herewith  as  being  the  best  I 
|  we  can  secure.  Any  opinions  expressed  are  decidedly  our  own  and  you  follow  | 
|      them  at  your  own  risk. — MARK  W.  PICKELL,  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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Before  1850, 
How  Much        each  person  in 

Will  Be  Eaten?the  United 
States  ate  an 
average  of  3.8  bushels  of  wheat. 
From  1875  to  1884,  the  con- 
sumption increased  to  4.9  bush- 
els, and  from  1895  to  1914  it  was 
5.6  bushels.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  Save-Wheat 
campaign,  and  the  general  dis- 
arrangement caused  by  the  war, 
wheat  consumption  has  varied. 
Europe  eats  more  wheat  than 
the  United  States,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  cut  away  down  on 
consumption  during  the  war. 
Since  the  low  point,  of  1917, 
however,  European  consumption 
has  been  on  the  increase,  and  au- 
thorities believe  it  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  this  country.  So  you 
may  see  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate 
of  requirements.  This  same 
thing  holds  good  for  corn,  oats, 
and  livestock. 

The  only  way  we  may  arrive 
at  a  basis  which  will  give  us  a 
fair  understanding  of  the  supply 
as  adjusted  to  the  demand,  is  to 
go  back  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years,  and  by  a  scientific 
analization  of  increasing  produc- 
tion, arrive  at  somewhere  near 
a  determination  of  what  produc- 
tion this  year  should  be.  Then 
by  taking  the  actual  production, 
plus  the  carryover  from  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop,  we  may  have 
some  knowledge  of  what  the 
price  trend  will  be. 

...   _,  For  instance, 

We  Expect        in  the  accom. 

Higher  Corn      panying  chart 

n  .  on  Corn  pro- 

r rices  A      ,  . 

d  u  c  1 1  o  n  we 

have  determined  a  normal,  as 
"0,"  and  then  have  corrected 
production  and  carryover  to  this 
normal.  It  will  be  noted  that 
whenever  the  production  goes 
above  normal,  the  price  very 


promptly  goes  down,  and  vice 
versa,  with  due  regard  for  the 
general  COST  OF  LIVING  as 
shown  by  the  BUYERS  BA- 
ROMETER. Thus  it  will  be  noted 
that  last  year  we  had  a  surplus 
of  12%,  and  the  price  very 
promptly  went  down  below  the 
normal. 

This  year,  with  a  yield  of  2,- 
853,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and 
a  carryover  of  150,000,000  bush- 
els, the  total  supply  is  about 
equal  to  our  predetermined 
"normal,"  or  a  drop  of  12% 
from  last  year.  In  addition,  the 
world  crop  of  corn  is  about  500,- 
000,000  bushels  under  last  year, 
Europe  is  short  of  wheat  and 
rye,  and  Argentina  has  not  a 
great  surplus  to  export,  so  we 
may  expect  a  continued  export 
demand.  And  on  top  of  this  is 
the  increased  hog  crop,  which 
will  increase  demand.  And  as  a 
final  climax,  general  business 
conditions  are  far  improved 
over  last  year,  the  tractor  and 
truck  craze  has  subsided,  and 


general  corn  consumption  in 
building  and  construction  camps 
as  well  as  on  farms  has  greatly 
increased.  You  have  seen  some 
of  the  effect  of  these  factors  on 
prices.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
their  total  effect  has  not  yet  been 
felt.  While  a  seasonal  decline 
is  customary  in  December,  with 
only  a  slight  rise  in  January,  we 
do  not  look  for  this  decline  to  be 
as  severe  as  usual. 


Lower  Hog 
Prices  All 
Next  Year 


It  is  the  com- 
mon belief  that 
high  hog  prices 
usually  accom- 
pany high  corn 
prices;  but  a  careful  study  of 
corn  and  hog  prices  shows  that 
the  prices  go  opposite  their  pro- 
duction, and  that  their  produc- 
tion usually  goes  opposite  each 
other.  In  other  words,  when 
hogs  are  high  in  price,  and  corn 
is  low,  farmers  switch  from 
raising  corn  and  raise  hogs,  with 
only  enough  corn  to  feed  the 
number  on  farms.   As  a  result, 


THE  BUYERS  BAROMETER 
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The  continued  rise  of  the 
FORECAST  Curve  points  to 
a  continued  rise  for  the  balance 
ef  the  year  in  Wholesale  Prices. 
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hog  production  is  so  increased 
that  prices  tumble,  while  corn 
production  is  so  cut  down  that 
prices  go  up. 

For  the  past  two  years,  corn 
prices  have  been  very,  very  un- 
satisfactory, due  to  a  12%  over- 
production, while  hog  prices 
have  been  high,  due  to  an  under- 
normal  number  on  farms.  The 
result  has  been  that  every 
farmer  in  the  country  is  breed- 
ing sows,  and  hog  prices  now 
are  on  the  down  grade,  and  we 
expect  to  see  them  continue  on 
the  down  grade  all  of  next  year. 

Do  you  see  where  "diversified 
farming"  pays?  You  cash  in  on 
one  or  the  other. 


Wheat  Prices 

Should 

Advance 


In  Wheat,  the 
U.  S.  Depart- 
ment figure 
for  world  pro- 
duction, exclu- 
sive of  Russia  and  Mexico,  is  for 
3,012,000,000  bushels,  compared 
to  3,877,000,000  bushels  last 
year.  However,  these  figures  in- 
clude the  yield  that  Argentina 
raised  last  year,  and  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  com- 
ing yields  of  either  Argentina  or 
Australia.  However,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  15%  increase  in  Ar- 
gentine acreage,  and  allowing 
Russia  a  good  increase,  the  sup- 
ply does  not  near  equal  our  nor- 
mal of  3,877,000,000  bushels  for 
1915,  and  of  course  runs  away 
under  the  actual  production  of 
4,192,181,000  bushels  of  22  of 
the  most  important  countries  of 
the  world  for  that  year.  This 
being  the  case,  wheat  prices 
should  continue  to  advance. 

Prices  do  not  move  steadily 
upward  without  a  set  back.  That 
would  be  almost  impossible. 
European  buyers  start  buying, 
acquire  a  good  supply,  and  then 
stop  when  the  speculators  in 
this  country  run  the  price  on  up, 
until  it  falls  back  to  where  they 
will  again  take  hold.  These  ex- 
pert speculators  also  take  their 
profits  when  the  market  has  had 
a  good  advance,  then  sell  short 
for  the  expected  decline,  buy  in 
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again  at  the  bottom,  and  this 
buying,  along  with  the  foreign 
orders  and  the  orders  from  this 
country,  starts  the  market  on 
another  upward  sweep. 

Our  advice  to  wheat  farmers 
is  this :  Sell  a  part  of  your  crop 
each  month.  Then  you  will  get 
the  average  yearly  price.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  market  has 
reached  its  peak  and  has  turned 
and  starts  down  and  you  get 
panicky  before  you  sell.  Sell  on 
the  advance.  Watch  these  pages 
closely  for  the  seasonal  trend,  to 
avoid  the  breaks  which  come  in 
January  (clean-up  time  for 
debts),  and  March,  taxes  time. 


ing  to  the  strong  statistical  po- 
sition of  oats. 


Cattle 

Shipments 

Immense 


Oats  Prices 

Should 

Advance 


Oats  produc- 
tion and  carry- 
over this  year 
are  slightly 
under  normal, 


and  you  have  seen  the  advance 
which  has  come  recently.  Oats 
have  been  fundamentally  too 
low,  and  we  expect  to  see  them 
go  considerably  higher.  The 
trade  just  seems  to  be  awaken- 


Cattle  prices 
reach  their 
peak,  normally 
in  October, 
with  a  slight 
set  back  in  November,  and  then 
a  decided  slump  in  December 
and  January.  On  January  1, 
1922,  our  records  show  a  short- 
age of  5.9%  of  beef  cattle  on 
farms,  but  the  shipments  since 
January  1  of  stockers  and  feed- 
ers into  the  country  from  12 
leading  markets  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  totalled 
2,017,722  compared  to  1,286,655 
in  1921  and  1,377,287  in  1920. 
Just  exactly  what  effect  this  has 
on  the  actual  number  on  farms, 
we  cannot  state.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  a  great  number  of 
readers  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  calves  raised  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  last,  and  whether  those 
calves  have  been  held  on  farms 
or  sent  to  the  slaughter  houses. 


High  Lumber 
Prices  Next 
Year 


All  during  the 
war,  building 
constr  u  c  t  i  o  n 
was  greatly  un- 
der normal. 


Now  a  great  building  boom  is 
on,  offsetting  this  scarcity.  Dur- 
ing September,  building  permits 
issued  in  cities  of  the  United 
States  were  227  per  cent  above 
the  1909-13  period.  Inasmuch 
as  permits  usually  precede 
prices  in  their  rise  or  fall,  by 
from  six  months  to  a  year,  we 
cannot  see  low  lumber  prices  for 
another  year. 

GENERAL.— FLOUR  should 
now  be  purchased  to  fill  needs  up 
to  late  spring  months.  Potatoes 
have  also  received  the  setback  in 
prices  due  to  the  tremendously 
big  crop.  Millions  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  will  never  be  dug. 
North  Dakota  farmers  were  re- 
cently receiving  only  30c  a 
bushel  for  potatoes  dug,  and  the 
result  is  that  their  land  will  be 
well  fertilized  by  potatoes  next 
year.  Wool  prices  should  follow 
the  FORECAST  curve  upward 
for  the  balance  of  the  year. 


THE  HOUSE  BUILT  UPON  A  ROCK 


The  Movement  of  Which  You  Are  a  Part 


Address  of  J.  W.  Sfiorthill  before  Indiana  Managers  Club 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  don't  know  why  it  is  that 
the  trains  are  always  late  when  I  go, 
unless  it  is  because  they  are  over- 
loaded. Now  I  don't  know  what  kind 
of  a  crowd  I  am  talking  to.  Haven't 
been  here  long  enough  to  find  out,  so 
I  suppose  I  am  in  a  position  some- 
what like  the  negro  was  during  the 
late  Civil  War.  He  thought  it  was 
very  necessary  for  him  to  stand  with 
the  crowd  that  he  happened  to  fall 
in  with,  so  whenever  he  met  a  crowd 
of  bluecoats  and  they  asked  him 
which  side  he  was  on,  he  said  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Yankees  and  when 
he  met  a  crowd  of  gray  coats  and 
they  asked  him  what  side  he  was  on, 
he  said  with  the  Johnnies  but  one 
morning  he  met  a  crowd  in  which 
some  of  them  were  wearing  bluecoats 
and  some  of  them  gray  coats.  Some 
of  them  wearing  ordinary  coats  and 
some  no  coats  at  all,  so  they  asked 
him  very  seriously  which  side  he  was 
with  and  without  stopping  to  study 
he  said,  "Gentlemen,  whichever  side 
you  are  with." 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  just  a  few 
minutes,  not  very  long,  because  you 
know  I  have  sat  in  the  audience  and 
I  have  found  that  they  always  turn 
the  hard  side  of  the  seats  up  and  I 
want  to  say  just  a  few  words  to  you 
presuming  that  you  are  largely  Man- 
agers and  interested  with  Managers 
either  as  their  friends  or  relatives 
or  as  directors  whose  employee  you 
are  and  want  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you  about  the  movement  of  which 
you  are  a  part.  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  you  a  little  bit  about  the  part  of 
which  you  are  a  movement. 

This  movement  you  represent  is  to 
me  one  of  the  most  solid,  one  of  the 
most  essential  and  one  of  the  most 
permanent  movements  that  this  Coun- 
try has  ever  seen.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  bettering  of  the  conditions  in  a 
financial  way. 

The  other  day  a  little  booklet  fell 
into  my  hands,  it  was  labeled  on  the 
front  page  "What  I  know  about 
women"  and  I  leafed  through  the 
pages  and  they  were  all  blank.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  getting 
something  of  that  kind  and  labeling 
it  something  like  this,  "The  financial 
situation"  and  then  leave  the  pages 
all  blank.  Like  the  story  somebody 
told  of  the  empty  suitcase.  Somebody 
says  how's  tHat,  "Nothing  in  it." 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  labor 
and  products  of  the  farm  is  exceed- 
ingly low.  Now  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  considered   very  essential  that 


the  farmers  get  together  to  improve 
their  grain  prices;  to  improve  their 
methods  of  marketing  and  if  it  were 
true  at  this  time  how  much  more  is 
it  necessary  to  continue  and  keep 
in  effective  operation,  those  organiza- 
tions, those  movements  that  have  been 
started  for  that  very  purpose. 

It  doesn't  matter  to  you  what  the 
price  of  corn  is,  if  it  takes  eight 
bushels  of  corn  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
nor  does  it  matter  what  the  cost  of 
shoes  is.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
prices  are  relative  parts  and  the 
prices  with  which  your  concern  is  at 
present  are  relatively  low  in  compari- 
son to  prices  with  other  things.  Now 
during  war  time,  you  were  getting 
high  prices  for  everything  you  had 


J.  W.  SHORTHILL 
National  Secretary 


to  sell.  It  didn't  matter  so  much  if 
it  cost  a  dime  to  market  a  bushel  of 
oats  or  a  bushel  of  corn  at  the  ele- 
vator because  you  still  had  a  major 
part  of  it  left,  enough  to  make  a 
profit.  If  a  dime  were  taken  now  for 
that  same  service  it  would  take  one- 
third  of  the  oats  and  one-fourth  of 
the  corn,  so  the  financial  part  of  it  in 
such  things  is  more  important  at 
the  present  time  and  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  think  it  ever  has  been  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  I  don't  need 
to  discuss  that  a  movement  of  this 
kind  is  necessary. 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  office  that 
came  from  a  man  in  Ohio  a  few  days 
ago  and  he  said,  "The  farmer  organ- 
izations in  this  state  are  not  doing 
any  good."  He  said,  "You  say  they 
will  pay  for  themselves  once  every 
year.    "In  this  state  they  won't  pay 


for  themselves  in  seventy  years."  He 
is  not  a  very  good  friend,  not  a  very 
good  booster  but  I  say  to  you  that 
there  was  at  one  time  and  I  don't 
need  to  call  that  to  your  attention 
that  there  was  a  need  for  a  movement 
of  this  kind  to  bring  about  an  eco- 
nomic necessity.  What  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the 
continued  successful  operation  of 
business  enterprises  among  the  farm- 
ers is  just  as  necessary  now  as  it 
ever  was. 

Now  there  is  a  sort  of  cooling  pro- 
cess going  on.  What  I  want  to  warn 
you  against  is  the  likelihood  of  your 
falling  into  the  way  of  getting  cooled 
off  by  that  process.  There  is  a 
sort  of  coming  down  from  the  high 
point  where  we  have  been,  there  is 
that  greater  need  for  finances  which 
I  have  mentioned  and  because  of  that, 
it  rather  tends  to  lead  us  away  from 
those  things  in  which  we  must  keep 
up  our  interests  at  the  present  time 
rather  than  to  lead  our  interests  back 
to  them. 

I  have  often  mentioned  and  I  think 
I  have  mentioned  a  peculiar  thing 
that  relates  to  human  nature  that  is 
all  true  and  also  will  be  everywhere 
and  that  is  that  we  become  accus- 
tomed to  our  surroundings.  We  be- 
come used  to  those  things  in  which 
we  are  in  contact  daily  and  that  re- 
newal of  contract  each  day  with  our 
associates  is  our  appreciation  of  value 
of  the  work  and  even  of  the  neces- 
sity of  these  things  goes  down  and 
down. 

Why  I  have  at  home  just  as  good 
a  wife  as  any  of  you  fellows  here 
have.  I  know  you  don't  think  so  but 
I  do,  but  last  winter  I  think  it  was, 
she  was  suddenly  called  away  to  Colo- 
rado on  a  quick  trip,  she  went  in  the 
night  and  the  next  morning  when  we 
got  up  to  get  breakfast  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  I  had  never  even 
baked  a  pancake.  I  don't  know  how 
we  got  through  but  I  do  know  that 
we  appreciated  our  little  lunch  at 
noon  down  town  and  when  we  started 
to  go  home  that  evening  I  stopped  at 
the  grocery.  I  said  to  the  lady  be- 
hind the  counter,  "Have  you  got  any 
of  this  patent  pancake  flour  that 
a  know-nothing  can  bake  pancakes 
with?"  She  said  she  did,  so  I  got 
some  and  do  you  know  in  the  morn- 
ing even  I  had  really  forgotten  how 
much  water  and  how  much  flour  to 
mix  but  anyway  we  got  through  some- 
how.    We  had  scrambled  pancakes 
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every  morning  while  my  wife  was 
away.  You  know  I  did  not  appreci- 
ate that  it  took  quite  so  much  ability 
and  quite  so  much  experience  to  be 
just  an  ordinary  housewife.  The 
ponit  is  that  I  had  become  so  ac- 
customed to  the  splendid  privilege  of 
having  a  good  wife  that  I  did  not 
appreciate  what  she  really  did  mean 
and  that  is  the  way  of  everything 
that  surrounds  us. 

I  heard  of  a  farmer  who  became 
disgusted  with  his  farm  and  he  said, 
"I  am  going  to  sell  my  farm  and  buy 
one  that  suits  me."  So  he  went  and 
listed  the  farm  for  sale,  gave  an  hon- 
est and  full  description  of  the  farm 
and  then  asked  the  agent  to  read  it 
to  see  if  it  was  correct  and  complete. 
The  agent  read  it  to  him  and  he  lis- 
tened very  carefully.  When  the  agent 
finished  he  said,  "Will  you  please 
read  it  again?"  He  listened  again 
and  when  the  agent  had  finished  he 
said,  "Mr.  Agent,  just  tear  that  leaf 
out  of  your  book.  That  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  a  farm  I  am  looking  for." 
i  could  go  on  illustrating  the  same 
point  and  it  is  no  exception  with  you, 
in  connection  with  your  business 
institutions.  The  woods  and  the 
prairies  of  this  country  are  full  of 
farmers  who  have  lost  the  proper  ap- 
preciation of  what  their  own  busi- 
ness organization  means  to  them  and 
for  them.  So  that  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  I  want  you  to  take 
great  care  to  not  fall  into  this  posi- 
tion where  you  may  lose  appreciation 
of  institutions  of  this  kind,  or  move- 
ments among  the  farmers.  They  all 
have  their  benefits  and  I  want  to 
caution  you  to  look  out  in  these  times 
that  you  don't  lose  your  interests  in 
things  of  that  sort  and  I  want  to 
caution  you  also  that  you  see  to  it 
that  you  do  what  you  can  that  others 
don't  get  into  that  position. 

The  fact  that  I  want  to  impress  on 
you  is  one  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned and  I  am  not  saying  anything 
that  you  don't  already  know.  But 
I  want  you  to  take  home  the  fact 
that  these  institutions  means  just  as 
much  now  as  they  did  at  the  time  of 
their  organization.  If  they  were  not 
worth  organizing,  they  are  not  worth 
keeping.  Now  it  is  up  to  you  in  each 
community  to  look  after  the  needs  of 
that  community.  You  are  the  people 
who  know  that  community,  you  know 
where  its  short-comings  are,  you 
know  what  its  needs  are.  Someone 
asked  the  boss  why  he  scratched  his 
head.  Why  he  said,  "Because  I  am 
the  only  fellow  who  knows  where  it 
itches."  So  it  is  up  to  you  to  provide 
these  needs.  Now  you  could  get  some- 
body to  do  that  for  you.  You  could 
hire  most  anyone.  There  are  people 
who  will  do  anything  for  money.  You 
could   turn   over   your   interests  to 


them  and  they  will  look  after  your 
interests  for  you. 

I  possibly  have  told  this  story  to 
you  so  many  times  that  it  is  old.  You 
have  heard  it  so  many  times,  but  it 
illustrates  the  point  better  than  any- 
thing I  know  of  and  I  will  tell  it  just 
one  more  time.  There  was  an  old 
German  friend  I  knew  when  I  was  a 
boy  who  lived  in  our  County  Seat. 
He  was  pretty  well  fixed  as  ordinary 
fellows  go  and  at  this  time  he  had 
some  idle  money  and  living  in  the 
same  town  was  a  splendid  business 
man  who  at  that  time  was  just  out 
of  business,  so  he  went  to  my  friend 
and  said  I  hear  you  have  some  money 
you  are  not  using.  I  have  got  lots 
of  time,  I  run  a  business,  lets  you 
and  I  go  into  partnership,  we  will  buy 
a  stock  of  improvements,  I  will  look 
after  the  business,  you  don't  have  to 
worry  yourself  at  all.  We  will  pay 
the  expenses  out  of  what  comes  in 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will 
divide  even.  My  friend  thought  that 
looked  very  good  and  they  started. 
When  they  had  conducted  the  busi- 
ness for  three  or  four  years  and  then 
finally  they  dissolved  and  quit  busi- 
ness and  someone  asked  my  friend 
how  they  came  out  and  he  said,  "Well 
we  come  out  all  right.  You  see  when 
we  started  I  had  the  money  and  he 
the  experience  and  when  we  come 
out,  he  has  the  money  and  I  have 
the  experience."  You  can  get  some- 
body to  look  after  these  things  for 
you  but  if  you  want  them  looked  after 
right  and  continually  in  your  own  in- 
terests, you  have  got  to  put  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  your  own  time  and 
attention. 

During  the  past  few  years  the 
farmers  have  turned  over  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  people  who  came  around 
and  represented  to  him  that  they 
were  working  in  his  interests.  He 
has  invested  money  in  this  because  it 
was  going  to  benefit  him.  You  know 
that  is  why  the  farmer  does  things. 
You  do  things  for  your  own  benefit. 
Why?  It  is  just  as  normal  as  can 
be  for  you  to  look  out  for  No.  1  and 
it  is  right  that  you  should.  It  is  a 
necessity,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  look 
out  for  yourself.    It  isn't  an  unnat- 


ural thing  to  expect  that  when  we 
go  into  things  for  our  own  benefit. 
It  is  just  natural. 

I  remember  hearing  about  a  man 
who  took  his  family  to  a  circus.  Be- 
fore going  into  the  big  tent,  they 
stopped  to  look  at  the  animals.  They 
stopped  at  a  cage  of  big  lions  and 
as  they  stood  there,  Mary  being  a  lit- 
tle timid  said,  "John  do  you  think 
these  lions  can  get  out?"  "No,"  and 
Mary  said,  "But  are  you  sure  John?" 
"Sure,"  but  she  said  "John  suppose 
they  did  get  out  and  suppose  they 
took  after  us,  now  what  would  you 
do,  who  would  you  save  first  the 
children  or  me  first?"  And  John 
said,  "Me."  There  is  a  peculiar  way 
of  looking  after  No.  1.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  you  getting  away  with 
all  the  goods,  so  that  is  where  our 
co-operative  idea  comes  in  and  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  up  to 
you  to  do  that.  The  initiative  is  your- 
self. 

Now  I  tried  to  think  over  in  the 
past  few  days  back  over  the  past  few 
years,  four  or  five  years  and  I  have 
tried  to  think  of  the  business  con- 
cerns in  this  country  that  have  stuck 
you  in  that  time  and  were  put  over 
by  promoters  that  are  still  in  busi- 
ness. In  our  part  of  the  country  I 
can't  find  a  single  one  that  was  put 
over  by  a  promoter  that  is  not  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  All  of 
this  just  goes  to  show  and  test  them 
very  clearly  that  if  the  agricultural 
classes  of  this  country  are  ever  going 
to  have  anything  worth  while  and  for 
their  lasting  benefit,  it  is  up  to  them 
to  provide  it  for  themselves.  You  are 
the  folks  who  know  where  the  inter- 
ests are. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  facts 
are  so  self  evident  that  they  do  not 
need  to  be  told  and  retold  but  some- 
how it  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  hammering,  hammering  away, 
and  I  guess  that  is  the  law  of  nature, 
it  seems  to  apply  everywhere.  It  is 
true  of  driving  a  nail,  it  is  true  of 
digging  a  post  hole,  it  is  true  of  do- 
ing everything  that  you  can  think  of. 
Whatever  you  undertake  to  do  is  ac- 
complished by  a  repetition  of  new  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Financing  the  Second  Step  in  Our  Grain 

Marketing 

By  Thomas  Bragg,  Pres.  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  Cooperative  Exchange 


IN  the  first  place,  Between  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  and  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Commission  Company  of 
Hutchinson  there  is  no  business  af- 
filiation, the  latter  being  just  one 
stockholder  of  the  remaining  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  co-operative  Elevator 
Exchanges,  etc. 

For  instance,  we  the  Dodge  City 
Co-operative  Exchange  are  one.  The 
Exchange  at  Pratt,  Fowler,  Offerle, 
Larned  are  others.  Then  there  is 
the  Farmers  Union  Jobbing  Associa- 
tion at  Kansas  City,  also  there  are 
the  Equity  Exchanges,  the  fact  is  that 
tion,  which  the  Kansas  State  Utili- 
ties Commission  in  the  person  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Helm  did  on  the  22nd 
day  of  November  and  sustained  the 
Dodge  City  Co-operative  Exchange  in 
her  charges  of  unfair  Car  Distribu- 
tion by  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

THE  ABOVE  IS  HISTORY 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  to  you 
our  need  of  just  such  protection.  As 
an  instance,  in  1915  when  the  rail- 
roads were  determined  to  advance 
freight  rates  one  cent  per  cwt.  on 
grain.  This  time  our  national  or- 
ganization took  the  matter  in  hand. 
Clifford  B.  Thorne,  our  attorney,  ap- 
peared for  us,  and  the  advance  in 
rate  was  denied.  Later  we  opposed 
the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
when  he  made  his  radical  increase 
in  grain  rates,  and  we  also  opposed 
the  placing  of  the  same  rates  on 
Corn,  Oats  and  other  Course  grains 
as  on  Wheat. 

Last  year  we  were  in  the  1921  rate 
case  in  which  rates  on  grain  were 
reduced. 

One  more  citation,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1917, 

DETERMINED*  TO  MAKE  A  MIN- 
IMUM WHEAT  PRICE, 
our  direct  representative  in  the  per- 
son of  John  W.  Shorthill,  our  Na- 


tional Secretary,  sat  on  the  Commit- 
tee which  made  this  Government 
minimum  price. 

We  did  not  ask  that  this  price  be 
fixed,  but  when  the  Government  de- 
finitely decided  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum price  our  representative,  J.  W. 
Shorthill  collected  and  presented 
facts  which  proved  a  very  strong  fac- 
tor, really  the  deciding  factor,  which 
secured  for  the  farmer  a  price  from 
10  to  20  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
it  would  have  been  had  it  not  been 
for  representatives  of  the  Farmers 
Committee. 

I  think  this  explains  plainly  our 
need  of  both  State  and  National 
Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers 
Associations  and  we  have  them. 

GETTING  BACK  AGAIN  TO  OUR 
SUBJECT. 

The  above  stated  .Hutchinson  J^arm- 
ers  Co-operative  Commission  Co.  is 
what  we  have  been  speaking  of  as 
our  second  step  in  our  Farmers.  Co- 
operative Grain  Marketing  plan. 
Wichita,  a  branch  office  is  also  a  mar- 
ket in  the  same  class,  while  Kansas 
City  which  too  is  a  branch  office,  we 
will  speak  and  think  of  as  our  third 
step  in  our  grain  marketing  plan 
as  at  that  point  will  our  effort  be 
made  to  build  a  terminal  market  for 
grain. 

The  objective,  the  organizers  of  the 
Co-operative  movement  had  in  mind 
when  they  organized  was  two  fold, 

viz.: 

That  the  Producers  arrange  to  sell 
through  their  own  institutions  their 
own  grain,  and  thereby  receive  for 
it  in  price,  what  the  market  would 
bear. 

From  their  decision  we  have  not  de- 
parted. 

This  question  of  the  Hutchinson 
Farmers  Co-operative  Commission 
Co.  has  been  carefully  laid  before 
every  one  of  our  sixty-three  stock- 


holding and  in  this  venture  we  stand 
as  shareholders,  or  as  partners,  it  is 
your  business  and  it  is  my  business. 
It  is  a  business  in  which  as  share- 
holders or  partners  there  are,  speak- 
ing conservatively  fully 

SEVEN  THOUSAND 

men,  and  their  families  interested  as 
shareholders  or  partners,  and  each 
should  have  this  monthly  statement 
coming  into  their  homes  from  month 
to  month  to  show  just  what  business 
has  been  sent  in  by  their  own  peo- 
ple, I  mean  your  individual  locals  to 
help  and  assist  in  the  building  of 
any  Farmers  Co-operative  Store  or 
Grain  or  Live  Stock  Shipping  busi- 
ness or  really  in  what-so-ever  line  of 
Co-operative  Business  they  think  best 
to  enter  has  access  to  membership  in 
the  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association. 

In  this  sense  we  and  the  Hutchin- 
son Farmers  Co-operative  Commis- 
sion Company  are 

ALIKE 

members  of  the  Farmers  Co-opera- 
tive Grain  Dealers  Association  which 
same  is  a  State  Organization,  formed 
and  continued  for 

THE  SOLE  PURPOSE 

of  protection  for  us  in  the  way  of  ar- 
ranging for  our  needs  in  shipping 
conditions,  Rates,  Car  Supply  and 
Car  Distribution,  Adjustment  of 
Claims,  in  fact  any  question  which 
may  come  up  which  tends  to  demoral- 
ize shipping  conditions. 

FOR  INSTANCE 

in  the  year  1919  the  Dodge  City  Co- 
operative Exchange  through  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers 
Association  asked  that  the  State  Util- 
ities Commission  of  this  State  come 
to  Dodge  City  and  hold  an  investiga- 
your  and  my  business  and  for  the 
success  of  which  we  have  entered  into 
this  partnership,  you  with  me,  and  me 
with  you,  that  this  business  venture 
which  is  the 

HOPE  OF  THE  FARMER 

may  bring  the  farmer  into  his  right- 
position. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  in  any  sense 
that  in  order  to  bring  about  this  con- 
dition that  we  expect  to  suggest  any 
arbitrary  course  whatever.  Were 
such  the  intention  of  our  people  I 
would  not  be  writing  you.  My  plea 
to  you  today,  is  as  it  has  been  from 
the  first,  that  you 
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THE  MANAGER'S  WIFE 

F.  S.  Betz 


Dedicated  to  my  wife,  who 
was  a  manager's  wife. 

F.  S.  B. 


I  often  have  wondered  what  managers  do 
Who  haven't  a  help-meet  to  help  him  to  stew. 
For  while  he  is  stewing  with  body  and  mind 
She's  stewing  his  meals  and  is  gentle  and  kind. 

He's  ready  for  breakfast,  and  then  there's  a  ring, — 
He  talks  at  the  phone  before  eating  a  thing: 
And  while  he  continues  this  "talk-fest,"  his  wife 
Keeps  everything  warmed  up  to  sweeten  his  life. 

He  leaves  for  the  office,  is  happy  and  gay, — 

Beginning  the  work  of  a  long  busy  day. 

When  he  gets  about  started  to  doing  one  thing, 

With  a  "whang-a-dang-whir-r-r"  goes  the  telephone  ring. 

Then  before  he  gets  back  to  the  thing  he'd  begun 
A  customer  sets  him  into  a  dead  run. 
The  mail  is  delivered  and  it  must  demand 
Immediate  notice, — attention  command. 

He  weighs  up  the  wagons  and  makes  out  the  bills, 
Rejects  some  bad  cars,  some  good  ones  he  fills: 
He  writes  all  the  letters  which  need  prompt  reply, 
And  gives  out  the  prices  on  wheat,  corn  and  rye. 

He  quotes,  stock,  provisions, — and  then  comes  a  call 
From  a  fan  in  the  country,  "What's  late  on  base  ball." 
By  noon  he  has  run  down  the  gamut  of  work 
When  he  hastens  to  dinner  and  meets  with  a  smirk. 

His  blithe  life  companion  who  waits  in  the  hall, 

And  gives  him  a  hearty  and  hot-dinner  call. 

She's  cheerful,  he's  hungry,  she's  studied  his  taste 

And  knows  from  times  past  that  no  time  must  he  waste. 

He  pants  as  he  enters  the  dining  room  door. 
"You're  late,"  she  says  gently:  but  often  before 
The  same  thing  had  happened.   So  victuals  kept  hot 
Were  steaming  and  tempered  in  the  old  dinner  pot. 

The  hour  soon  passes.  His  body  and  soul 
Are  restored  for  a  program  which  levies  a  toll 
On  patience,  endurance,  his  nerves  and  his  brain, 
As  duties  the  whole  afternoon  on  him  rain. 

She  plans  for  his  supper  and  evening  of  rest, 
Is  busy  selecting  for  him  what  is  best. 
She  spends  hours  in  getting  all  that  can  be  found 
To  make  his  life  cheerful  while  he  is  around. 

Thus  charged  with  a  spirit,  his  customers  find 
That  happy  all  day  is  the  frame  of  his  mind. 
They  little  think  though  that  this  light  in  his  life 
Is  due  much  to  efforts  put  forth  by  his  wife. 


PARTICULARLY 
each  Board  of  Directors  in  your  in- 
dividual 

LOCALS 
LOYALLY  SUPPORT 

in  exactly  the  same  sense  which  you 
exhort  and  expect  together,  with  your 

MANAGER 
for  every  individual  stockholder  of 
your  own  local. 

WHO  FINANCES  THESE  MAR- 
»  KETS? 
Surely  the  stockholders.  Did  you 
ever  see  it  otherwise?  Who  financed 
your  local?  Either  your  individual 
stockholders  financed  your  local  or 
your  local  went  broke. 

NOW  THEN  MEN, 
when  Manager  Harkrader  of  the 
Pratt  Co-operative  Exchange  placed 
the  motion  before  the  House  at  your 
last  stockholders  meeting  in  Hutch- 
inson in  the  month  of  May,  1922,  to 
the  end  that  a  monthly  statement  of 

YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 
be  placed  in  your  hands  by  this 
HUTCHINSON  COMMISSION  CO., 
at  the  close  of  each  month  in  the 
year,  he  placed  in  your  hands  what 
you  will  learn  to 

LOOK  FORWARD  TO 
and  to  prize  above  any  condition  your 
Co-operative  Exchange  Business  has 
heretofore  placed  in  your  hands. 

This  monthly  statement  is 
FOR  YOU 
and  if  you  are  not  receiving  it,  the 
fault  lays  either  with  your  manager 
or  with 

YOUR  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

as  when  this  decision  was  arrived  at 

BY  A  UNANIMOUS  VOTE 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  W.  E.  Latimer 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Grain  Dealers  Association  to  write  to 
each  individual  Exchange,  and  ask 
with  proper  explanation  that  they  in 
their  turn  send  in  to  the  Hutchinson 
Commission  Co.  their  number  of 
stockholders,  that  their  needs  might 
be  supplied,  this  I  know  because  I 
took  it  upon  myself  (to  lighten  the 
secretaries'  work)  by  writing  half  of 
these  notices.  The  secretary  sending 
me  a  list  of  the  same. 


This  is  simply  good  business  and 
this  monthly  statement  will  be  the 
means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  some 
interested  stockholders  here  and  there 
and  this  same  will  be  inspiration  to 
their 

FELLOW  STOCKHOLDERS 

showing    as    it    does    the  business 
HELP  AND  FROM  WHOM 

your  business  has  and  if  these 
SILENT  WITNESSES 

show  that  your  individual  local  is 
sending  less  than  100%  of  her  busi- 
ness to  your 

CENTRAL  MARKET 

You  may  know  that  those  in  whose 
hands  you  have  entrusted  the 
WELFARE  OF  YOUR  LOCAL 
BUSINESS 
has  in  some  way  or  for  some  reason 
been  careless  concerning  the 

CONFIDENCE 
reposed  in  them. 

Much  of  this  carelessness  I  know 
at  present  is  not  intentional,  but  let 
us  look  at 

OUR  LAST  STATEMENT 
just  to  see  what  it  really  shows. 

I  have  it  here  handy,  and  I  prize 
it  highly  and  by  the  way,  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  sit  down  without  delay 
and  write  my  appreciation  to  Man- 
ager Harkrader  for  this  great  favor 
he  has  placed  in  our  hands.  I  at- 
tended to  that  same  for  myself  im- 
mediately after  getting  home  from 
Hutchinson. 

After  you  have  carefully  diagnosed 
your  statement  it  will  show  you  these 
figures,  the  12  high  Elevators  con- 
tributed 359  cars  of  wheat  which  is 
an  average  of  29  5/6  cars  which 
shows  again  in  the  past  month  of  16 
cars.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Dodge  City 
does  not  appear  among  the  Elevators 
showing  the  larger  business. 

You  will  also  see  by  looking  over 
your  statement  that  we  have  nine- 
teen partners  in  our  company  who 
have  the  word  NONE  printed  oppo- 
site their  name.  The  statement  re- 
ceived one  month  ago  showed  twenty- 
seven  Elevators  with  no  contribution, 
but  what  would  some  of  us  think  were 
we  in  partnership  in  some  mer- 
chandising business  and  we  could  get 


our  muslin,  or  our  meat,  etc.  at  some 
other  store  for  a  less  price  than  my 
partner  and  myself  had  agreed  to  as 
our  selling  price. 

Would  I  be  showing  good  business 
judgment  by  going  to  my  competitor 
for  my  needs? 

This  would  be  an  exact  parallel 
move  for  me  to  make. 

The  32  remaining  Elevators  con- 
tributed one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
cars  making  an  average  of  5  13/16 
cars  and  again  of  1%  cars  in  aver- 
age in  excess  of  last  month's  average. 

Now  let  me  say  this  to  every  one 
of  you  and  you  are  all  my  friends. 

I  am  not  writing  you  thus  plainly 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  but 
only  that  I  may  get  your  attention, 
that  you  may  see  your  need  and  my 
need  in  this  the 

GREATEST  QUESTION 
which  is  now  before  us  and  is  before 

us  now  for 

DECISION  AND  ACTION. 

I  refer  as  you  know  to  the  united  help 
of  every  stockholding  company  in  this 
commission  company. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  financ- 
ing these  three  markets,  and  I  must 
say  before  going  farther  into  detail 
this  must  and  can  be  accomplished 
and  only  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  successfully  financed  our  own 

LOCAL  EXCHANGES,  VIZ.: 

By  sending  our  business  to  one,  or 
dividing  it  among  these  three  mar- 
kets and  we  allowing  the  profits  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  commission 
company  and  by  the  accumulation  of 
this  profit  will  gradually  make  pro- 
vision for  needed  finance. 

How  will  this  be  arranged?  The 
plan  for  keeping  the  business  of  your 
company  and  the  company  in  which 
I  am  interested  will  be  just  as  it  is 
in  our  locals. 

The  business  you  supply  will  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  your  local  and 
likewise  with  the  business  Dodge 
City  furnishes,  though  under  our  Oc- 
tober agreement  these  profits  can- 
not be  drawn,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  commission  company  is  allowed 
and  action  taken  in  the  1922  stock- 
holders meeting  by  which  the  com- 
mission company  pays  to  your  com- 
pany, and  to  my  company  on  what- 
ever profit  has  accumulated  in  your 
favor  and  in  my  favor  eight  per  cent 
interest  per  annum. 

By  so  doing  we  have  established 
two  very  essential  conditions  looking 
toward  the  success  of  our  Co-opera- 
tive Grain  Marketing  Plan,  viz.:  We 
have  shown  confidence  in  our  own 
plan  of  Market  Building,  and  by  so 
doing  we  not  only  become  the  finan- 
cial support  of  our  markets,  but  we, 
instead  of  the  banks  draw  this  8% 
interest  accruing  on  this  surplus  fund 


which  is  accumulating  in  the  hands  of 
our  commission  company  and  this 
same  condition  confirms  the  condition 
of  our  credit  in  the  eyes  of  those  of 
whom  we  might  in  times  of  heavy 
shipping  be  compelled  to  go  to  on 
the  outside  for  short  loans. 

Getting  now  to  where  you  will  wish 
to  know  definitely  what  finance  the 
commission  company  now  has. 

The  actual  paid  in  capital  is 

EIGHT  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 
There  is  also  in  addition  to  this  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  which  some  is  to 
the  credit  different  Local  Exchanges 
which  we  had  a  few  years  since  began 
leaving  for  this  very  purpose 

FOR  INSTANCE 
Dodge  City  has  accumulated  profits 
to  the  amount  of  $2,250;  Fowler  has 
four  thousand  or  perhaps  more  and 
were  I  conversant  with  the  amounts 
due  to  other  stockholding  companies 
I  might  continue. 

Now  my  friends,  as  a  last  word 
for  it  seems  to  me  I  am  nearly 
through,  if  you  sell  your  grain  out- 
right to  the  Commission  Company 
you  get  credit  for  same  just  as  you 
give  in  your  local  so  much  business 
for  such  and  such  local. 

If  you  consign  as  we  almost  with- 
out exception  do,  the  commission  com- 
pany charges  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  bushel  commission  and  we  also 
get  credit  for  this  business. 

Now  one  question  more?  Do  you 
call  to  mind  a  very  common  expres- 
sion and  made  not  only  by  other  men 
of  the  Farmers,  but  by  the  farmers 
of  themselves,  viz.: 

(FARMERS  CANNOT  STAND  TO- 
GETHER) 

That  is  a  fearful  thing  for  the 
world  to  say  of  us  and  it  is  still 
worse  for  us  to  say  such  of  ourselves. 

Personally,  those  words  have  never 
passed  over  my  lips,  and  they  hurt 
me  when  I  hear  them  spoken  by  one 
of  my  own  people. 

Do  you  know  that  each  time  a 
farmer  repeats  those  words  he  not 
only 

WEAKENS  HIMSELF 
but  he  has  also  WEAKENED  HIS 
CAUSE,  he  has  classified  his  kind 
as  weaklings.  Come,  let  us  now,  each 
one  of  us  take  a  man's  place  and  fill 
a  man's  place  and  build  these  mar- 
kets for  ourselves,  our  children  and 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

Many  of  you  remember  early  in 
April,  1918,  when  the  German  armies 
were  making  their  second  desperate 
drive  to  break  the  lines  of  the  Allies 
that  the  Fifth  Corps  or  Division  of 
the  English  army  gave  way  and  there 
were  thirty  miles  without  a  visible 
line,  here  and  there  were  groups  of 
engineers  who  held  that  thirty  mines 
of  broken  line? 


YOU  MAY  SMILE,  BUT 
God  held  the  line  and  the  German 
hordes  did  not  pass,  manpower  had 
broken  down  and  it  remained  for  God 
to  deliver  and  he  did. 

God  did  not  intend  that  German 
materialism  should  throttle  and  dom- 
inate the  world. 

NOW  THEN 
as  applied  to  the  question  in  hand, 
we,  instead  of  being  crippled  and 
without  building  power,  have  each 
one  of  us  in  our  locals  a  perfect  or- 
ganization, one  which  surprises  our- 
selves when  we  think  for  a  moment 
that  each  hamlet  along  the  railroads 
of  the  grain  belt  has  in  it  one  of  our 
locals.  We  have  not  only  surprised 
ourselves  but  we  have  surprised  the 
business  world  and  beyond  that  we 
have  and  are  still  demonstrating  to 
all  that  our  handling  charge  is  much 
less  than  the  line  people  can  handle 
for. 

Providence  is  not  going  to  inter- 
vene and  help  even  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  good  where  man  has  the 
means  in  his  own  hands  to  put  him 
over. 

Now  let  us  quit  for  all  time  accept- 
ing and  acknowledging  as 
TRUTH 

the  very  meanest  and  smallest  accu- 
sations we  hear  made  of  us. 

HUMANLY  SPEAKING 
the  American  farmer  is  still  the  hope 
of  our  Government.  We  have  ac- 
cepted the  responsibilities  reconstruc- 
tion has  brought  to  us  and  we  are 
at  work. 

We  have  taken  hold  of  a  large  and 
important  problem  so  to  speak  it  has 
been  piled  onto  our  hands  and  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  get  by 
is  to 

OVERCOME 

and  with  your  help  and  my  help  and 
every  stockholders'  help  the  obstacle 
before  us  will  disappear. 

How  far  does  the  salary  paid  your 
manager  put  you? 

Let  us  do  this  task  which  we  have 
set  ourselves  to  do,  God  helping  us. 

I  will  write  you  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS  BRAGG. 
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FARMERS  GRAIN 
DEALERS  ASSN. 
CONVENTIONS 
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Nebraska,  Omaha,  November  21  to 
24. 

South  Dakota,  Watertown,  Decem- 
ber 5,  6  and  7. 

Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City,  Janu- 
ary 3,  4  and  5. 

Illinois,  Decatur,  February  6  to  8. 


GOOD  SHOWING  MADE 
AT  DARROW, 
ILLINOIS 

The  good  looking  elevator  on  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue  belongs  to 
the  Darrow  Farmers  Cooperative 
Grain  Company  of  Darrow  (Sheldon, 
P.  0.),  Illinois.  This  company  not 
only  operates  a  good  elevator,  but 
also  does  a  good  business,  the  audit 
for  the  period,  October  1,  1921  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1922,  showing  net  profit 
of  $1,407.10.  The  statement  shows  a 
gain  of  $5,196  on  corn,  $2,454.06  on 
oats,  $60.29  on  wheat,  $115.00  on 
flour  and  feed,  and  $122.95  on  seeds. 
George  W.  Brainard,  the  efficient 
manager,  has  been  with  the  company 
for  ten  years  and  has  paid  $7,000.00 
in  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 


This  Nurse  Is  a  Fake 

Baby  Mildred — "Let  me  see  you 
stand  on  your  head." 

Nurse — "Why,  the  very  idea!" 

B.  M. — "Well,  can  you  tie  yourself 
into  a  knot?" 

N. — (Too  astonished  for  words.) 

B.  M. — "And  you  call  yourself  a 
trained  nurse!" 


Not  Worried 

He — If  I  were  to  die  you'd  never 
get  another  husband  like  me. 

She — What  makes  you  imagine  I 
should  ever  want  another  like  you? 


Derrick  Farmers  Elevator,  Derrick,  North  Dakota 
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President  Brown  of  Kansas  Offers  Terminal 


Market  Suggestion 


A  letter  has  been  mailed  to  the 
Farmers  Elevators  of  Kansas  by  J. 
B.  Brown,  President  of  the  Farmers 
Cooperative  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion of  that  state  in  which  he  outlines 
a  plan  for  entering  the  terminal  mar- 
kets. The  letter  contains  only  four 
short  paragraphs  and  states  simply 
that  each  state  should  establish  a  sell- 
ing agency  in  its  logical  national 
terminal  market.  Each  selling  agency 
should  be  owned  by  the  local 
Farmers  Elevator  Companies.  Later 
on,  when  the  selling  agencies  succeed 
on  our  regular  exchanges  they  can 
get  together  for  whatever  advantage 
there  may  be  in  operating  nationally. 

The  simplicity  of  the  plan  com- 
mends it  at  once  to  the  thought  of 
conservative  thinkers.  The  radical 
eleiment  in  farmers  movement  and 
promoters  who  depend  upon  radical- 
ism for  a  following,  will  oppose  it. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  The 
JOURNAL  has  always  believed  that 
the  quickest  way  to  town  was  by  the 
regular  road.  Short  cuts  across  fields 
run  into  mud  holes,  ditches  and  wire 
entanglements.  Tourists  know  that 
the  way  to  make  progress  is  to  fol- 
low the  best  roads,  and  obey  the  laws 
of  traffic.  Experienced  merchants  in 
every  line  have  also  learned  that  it 
is  best  to  do  business  by  the  rules  of 
the  trade. 

America  is  civilized.  Our  high- 
ways of  travel,  like  our  rules  and 
laws  of  trade,  have  been  worked  out 
and  established  over  a  long  period  of 
years  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in 
these  days  to  close  up  an  old  road 
and  immediately  open  a  new  one.  It 
is  much  easier  to  improve  what  we 
have. 

Our  best  thinking  farmers  have 


J.  B.  Brown 


learned  by  experience  that  our  Boards 
of  Trade  are  not  mushrooms.  They 
were  not  invented  by  Edison  or  some 
other  genius.  They  have  really  and 
truly  "growed  up"  like  Topsy  in 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Like  son  of 
man,  their  days  have  been  full  of 
trouble.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  has 
been  full  of  trouble.  Every  inch  a  bat- 
tle of  the  strong  men,  seeking  to  take 
the  trade  away  from  each  other. 

Grain  travels  a  certain  route  from 
the  wheat  fields  to  the  consumer's 
table.  Means  may  be  found  of  slight- 
ly shortening  this  route.  It  may  go 
through  too  many  hands,  resulting  in 
handling  changes  being  too  high.  We 
don't  know  and  will  not  until  it  has 
been  tried.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
no  man  can  rise  up  and  make  a  new 
road  from  the  wheat  fields  to  the  war 
zone  without  using  the  old,  start- 
ing in  slowly  and  studying  the  reason 
for  old  methods  before  they  are  dis- 
carded. 

I  am  at  this  moment  repairing  my 
barn  on  the  farm.  My  father  built 
it  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  have 
torn  out  the  threshing  floor  and  the 
stables  of  the  west  half.  We  are 
hauling  in  dirt  and  filling.  Mean- 
while, the  horse  stables  on  the  east 
and  the  feeding  rooms  are  undis- 
turbed. When  the  west  end  is  in 
shape  so  that  we  can  take  care  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  stock,  we 
will  fix  the  east  half. 

In  fixing  the  Lincoln  Highway,  the 
contractors  take  a  certain  section  a 
few  miles  at  a  time.  At  either  end 
of  the  section  they  put  up  a  sign  "De- 
tour." At  the  first  good  cross  road 
is  another  sign  ordering  a  detour  to 
the  left  or  right.  At  the  end  of  the 
repaired  section  is  another  sign  "De- 
tour," at  the  end  of  which  you  are 
back  again  on  paved  road.  Anyone 
who  has  toured  knows  that  while  the 
detour  is  annoying,  takes  more  mile- 
age, consumes  more  time,  is  hard  on 
the  car  and  those  in  it,  still  it  is 
necessary  to  repair  and  so  improve 
the  highway. 

In  the  same  way  as  this  we  can 
improve  our  methods  of  trade.  This 
is  possible  now.  It  always  has  been 
possible  and  always  will  be  possible. 
We  are  not  humanly  perfect  and 
therefore  no  human  agency  ever  has 
been  perfect  or  ever  will  be  perfect. 
That  is  also  the  very  important  rea- 
son why  improvement  is  always  nec- 
essary. 

Why  have  our  Farmers  Elevators 
succeeded?  The  answer  is  plain. 
They  have  succeeded  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  scoop  shovel  method 


failed.  They  have  succeeded  because 
they  are  regular  business  institutions. 
Our  farmers  elevators  are  just  as 
good  or  a  little  better  than  the  old 
line  elevators  were.  We  pay  higher 
salaries  for  managers  and  operate 
our  elevators  with  the  same  intelli- 
gence that  the  independent  dealer  op- 
erates his  elevator.  There  is  nothing 
revolutionary  about  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator method  of  selling  grain.  Like- 
wise there  is  nothing  revolutionary 
in  the  plan  of  entering  the  terminal 
market  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Two  years  ago?  Yes,  even  one  year 
ago,  both  Mr.  Brown  and  the  Editor 
of  this  paper  would  have  been  shot  at 
sunrise  for  making  such  a  suggestion. 
The  country  had  gone  highly  radical. 
The  non-partisan  league  was  at  its 
height.  Radicals  controlled  the  mar- 
keting department  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. The  country  was  to  be  made 
over  in  a  hurry.  New  systems  were 
to  be  established  over  night  and  old 
system  done  away  with.  Some  times 
to  our  faces,  but  often  behind  our 
backs  we  were  called  traitors,  Judases 
and  the  '"old  guard,"  and  other  bad 
names  indicating  that  we  were  back 
numbers,  out  of  date,  useless  and  not 
to  be  trusted.  There  was  little  we 
could  do  but  keep  still  and  wait. 
Every  dog  has  his  day.  Cooperative 
marketing  of  farm  products  is  a  nec- 
essity for  the  good  of  marketing  and 
for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  farm. 

The  farmer  will  support  such  a 
program  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Brown. 
Farmers  Elevator  Managers  will  sup- 
port it.  The  best  element  in  our 
Boards  of  Trade  will  favor  it.  No 
good  grain  merchant  can  object  to 
this  sort  of  competition.  The  pres- 
ence of  an  honest-to-goodness  Farm- 
ers Marketing  Agency  on  any  Board 
of  Trade  will  be  good.  By  its  opera- 
tion the  farmer  will  soon  teach  him- 
self what  Shakespeare  said  long  ago, 
"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  _He 
will  learn  that  grain  is  handled  on 
a  close  margin,  much  closer  than  he 
now  thinks.  He  will  learn  that  it 
takes  millions  of  dollars  and  millions 
of  bushels  carefully  handled  to  show 
a  net  gain. 

The  farmer  will  learn  that  he  must 
have  men  skilled  and  schooled  in  this 
department  of  the  industry  in  order 
to  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  Boards  of  Trade  will 
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learn  that  farmers  act  just  like  their 
people  under  the  same  conditions. 

Farmers'  Commission  Company 
will  have  to  render  a  service  and  pay 
the  price  in  order  to  get  the  busi- 
ness, just  as  the  farmers  elevators 
in  the  country  are  forced  to  meet 


competition.  Competition  is  just  as 
keen  now  between  merchants  on  our 
regular  exchanges  as  it  will  be  when 
Farmers'  Commission  Companies  are 
operating  there.  Farmers  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  savings  to  be  made. 
The  big  benefit  will  be  in  the  better 


understanding  of  marketing! — which 
is  a  vital  part  of  farming. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
satisfied  now  and  never  will  be  sat- 
isfied until  they  have  selling  agencies 
of  their  own  on  these  exchanges. 

Let's   get  down  to  business  and 
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A  Practical  Reminder 
for  Everyday  Farmers 

You  know  your  farm  like  a  book.  Whether  it  covers  80  acres  or  320 
acres,  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  every  corner  of  every  field.  You 
know  the  lay  and  contents  of  the  buildings  that  make  up  your  homestead. 
With  your  eyes  shut  you  can  tally  the  livestock  and  all  the  items  of 
farm  equipment.  To  be  well  posted  on  these  things  is  a  matter  of 
pride  with  you  and  a  matter  of  careful  management  besides. 

This  policy  could  well  be  carried  a  step  further.  Profitable,  economi- 
cal farming  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  modern,  improved  machines  that 
every  good  farmer  should  keep  posted  also  on  the  equipment  on  the 
market  so  that  when  occasion  arises  he  may  invest  to  the  very  best 
advantage  by  the  purchase  of  new  machines. 

We  are  therefore  printing  here  for  your  information  the  list  of 
standard,  reliable,  most  popular  farm  equipment — 

THE  Mc CORMICK- DEERING  LINE 
*  of  FARM  OPERATING  EQUIPMENT  * 


Grain  Binders 
Threshers 

Harvester-Threshers 

Headers 

Push  Binders 

Mowers 

Hav  Rakes 

Tedders 

Hay  Loaders 

Side-Delivery  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

Baling  Presses 

Corn  Planters 

Listers 

Corn  Cultivators 
Corn  Binders 


Corn  Pickers 
Corn  Shellers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Huskers  and  Silo  Fillers 
Beet  Seeders 
Beet  Cultivators 
Beet  Pullers 
Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Tractor  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 


Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
One-Horse  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene  Engines 
Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Stalk  Cutters 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Cane  Mills 
Potato  Diggers 
Wagons 
Twine 


This  equipment  is  always  available  for  you  at  the  store  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer.  In  the  list  are  many  items  for  farming  in 
winter — such  as  engines,  various  belt  power  machines,  cream  sepa- 
rators, motor  trucks,  etc.  Make  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer's  store 
your  headquarters.  Use  the  service  for  which  his  establishment  is 
famous.  Write  us  direct  for  information  on  any  of  the  above  machines. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

{Incorporated) 


Chicago 


USA 
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Rates 

44  rooms 
at  $2.50 

174  rooms 
at  $3.00 

292  rooms 
at  $3.50 

295  rooms 
at  $4.00 

249  rooms 
at  $5.00 

and  up 


if 
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CHICAGO 

in  /ne  Heart  of  the  Loop 

Convenient  to  all  theaters, 
S  railway  stations,  the  retail  and 
|  wholesale districts.by living atthe 


I THE  HOTEL  OF  PERFECT  SERVICE 
Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 
The  Home^s^the 

s  Terrace  Garden 

I   \, CHICAGO'S  WONDER  RESTAURANT  £ 

LMBIIMilBai 


Trappers:  Wants  your  name 

Write  Fouke  to-  and  addrexrif 

day  —  p  respects   yOU  £oil\£  tO 

very  eood.    For   *^  —2  1U  »  *-P» 

best  results  if.    trap  or  buy 

important  to  have 
constant  up-to- 
the-minute  market 
information. 
Fouke  ci  ves  it. 
Cet  the  jump  on 
the  other  fellow.  ^ SEN  D  TODAY 


FURS 


FOUKE  FUR  COMPANY 
293  Fouke  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Put  my  name  on  your  books  for  Fouke  Market  Re- 
ports and  "The  Trapper's  Pardner,"  the  new 
nook  on  how  to  trap  and  grade  furs,  game  laws, 
low  prices  on  all  supplies — all  FREE. 

Name  .  


Town 
State_ 


work  it  out  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  all.  The  plan  by  Mr.  Brown  is 
sensible  and  will  finally  prevail,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  else  is  under- 
taken, and  regardless  of  whatever  else 
succeeds  or  fails. 


INCREASING  NITROGEN 
CONTENT  OF  SOIL 


By  Professor  Geo.  A.  Olson 

There  are  farmers  who  believe  that 
legumes  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  beans, 
soy  beans,  peas,  etc.,  enrich  the 
soil  while  other  crops,  the  non-le- 
gumes, remove  the  fertility.  This 
view  is  correct  in  respect  to  nitrogen 
and  only  applies  to  soils  which  con- 
tain or  are  inoculated  with  germs 
which  derive  their  energy  from  the 
sap  in  roots  of  legumes  and  in  turn 
convert  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
into  a  form  of  food  which  can  be  util- 
ized by  the  legumes.  Without  these 
germs  the  legume  must  depend  upon 
the  fixed  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
soil  because  the  plant  does  not  by 
itself  convert  the  free  nitrogen  into 
plant  food. 

Inoculation  of  soil  with  germs  as- 
sures means  of  obtaining  nitrogen  for 
both  crop  and  soil  other  than  ihe 
nitrogen  already  fixed  in  the  soil. 
However,  there  is  no  need  for  inoc- 
ulation if  the  soil  is  already  well  sup- 
plied with  the  right  kind  of  organ- 
isms. Fortunately  the  farmer  can  de- 
termine this  point  as  readily  as  any- 
one else.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  care- 
fully examine  the  roots  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  are  lumps  (nod- 
ules) adhering  to  them.  Some  of 
the  nodules  are  easy  to  detest  while 
others  are  much  smaller  in  size. 
Those  adhering  to  roots  of  alfalfa 
and  clover  are  very  small  while 
those  adhering  to  roots  of  soy  beans, 
field  peas,  etc.,  are  very  large.  A 
swelling  or  a  distortion  of  a  root  is 
due  to  an  infection  and  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  nodule. 

It  is  advisable  to  examine  roots  in 
different  parts  of  the  field  so  that  an 
idea  of  the  general  distribution  of  the 
organisms  can  be  ascertained.  They 
live  within  the  nodules.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  one  end  of  the  field  is  inoc- 
ulated and  the  other  is  not  or  the 
distribution  as  a  whole  is  very  ir- 
regular. These  observations  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  soil  needs 
inoculation.  The  germs  can  be  pro- 
cured from  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  or  from  seed  stores.  In  or- 
dinary cultures  for  inoculation,  do 
not  forget  to  mention  the  kind  of  le- 
gume which  you  are  growing. 

In  exceptional  .cases  inoculation 
does  not  show  any  marked  benefits 


but  in  the  majority  of  cases  increased 
yields  result.  Where  the  benefits  of 
inoculation  are  marked  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  legume  is  as  high  or 
higher  than  is  found  in  the  crops 
grown  in  the  absence  of  these  organ- 
isms. Any  increase  of  crop  therefore 
should  be  considered  equivalent  to  in- 
creasing the  nitrogen  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  yield.  The  roots 
are  also  usually  increased  in  size  and 
may  serve  to  furnish  the  soil  an  in- 
creased amount  of  nitrogen.  Through 
this  means  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
legumes  assist  in  increasing  the  fixed 
nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  ability  of  the 
organisms  living  with  the  legumes  to 
fix  nitrogen  there  would  be  less  need 
for  legumes  on  the  farm  which  also 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  these 
organisms  since  they  prepare  the 
most  costly,  of  plant  foods  for  both 
the  legume  and  the  non-legume.  The 
activities  of  these  organisms  are  how- 
ever limited.  In  some  instances  they 
merely  exist. 

The  soil  medium  may  be  too  high 
in  acid  or  the  degree  of  acidity  may 
be  such  as  to  depress  their  activities. 
This  condition  of  course  can  be  and 
usually  is  remedied  by  applying  lime- 
stone to  the  soil.  We  find  also  that 
applications  of  agricultural  gypsum 
correct  other  defective  conditions  in 
the  soil  and  that  a  part  of  the  sul- 
phate sulphur  of  agricultural  gypsum 
is  linked  with  the  nitrogen  in  the 
nodules.  Another  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur combines  with  the  nitrogen  in 
the  plant. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story  is  that  where  the  -sul- 
phate sulphur  is  present  in  adequate 
quantities  much  larger  yields  are  ob- 
tained than  is  the  case  where  sul- 
phate sulphur  is  restricted  in  amount. 
Legume  supplied  sulphates  are  very 
dark  in  color  and  the  nitrogen  content 
is  frequently  high. 

Recently  it  has  been  discovered  that 
sulphus  is  closely  associated  with  the 
nitrogen  in  both  the  plant  and  in  the 
mass  of  material  prepared  by  the 
bacteria  living  in  the  nodules.  With- 
out sulphate  sulphur  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen is  impossible.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  reason  why  applications  of 
agricultural  gypsum  increase  the 
yields  of  legumes.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin introduced  agricultural  gypsum  to 
this  country  long  before  anything  was 
known  about  the  bacteria  which  are 
capable  of  fixing  nitrogen. 

No  doubt  other  important  problems 
concerning  the  plant  nutrition  will  be 
discovered  soon.  There  are  many 
mysterious  processes  at  work.  Some 
of  them  are  due  to  bacterial  activi- 
ties and  others  are  due  to  chemical 
action  and  sunlight. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  ENGLAND  STANDS 
THE  STRAIN 

By  George  Wheeler  Hinman 


The  strength  of  co-operation  in  its 
own  field  is  shown  not  so  much  by  the 
way  it  makes  profits  in  hard  times,  as 
by  the  way  it  takes  losses  and  still 
goes  ahead.  Like  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, it  attracts  confidence  by  the 
power  it  displays  in  meeting  and  over- 
coming the  business  hardships  of  the 
day.   For  example: 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
of  England  is  standard  in  the  co-op- 
erative business,  because  it  not  only 
buys  and  sells  other  people's  goods, 
but  because  it  actually  produces  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  things  it  deals 
in.  It  has  a  huge  and  varied  business. 
It  therefore  is  exposed  to  all  the  risks 
and  difficulties  of  a  business  depres- 
sion. How  the  society  has  met  these 
difficulties  and  handled  these  risks  is 
shown  by  the  April  reports  for  the 
past  year. 

Has  Reserve  of  $8,000,000 

The  society's  trading  sales  fell  off 
in  the  year  from  about  $530,000,000 
to  about  $400,000,000.  For  this  rea- 
son and  others  about  $7,000,000  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  society's  re- 
serve fund.  Yet,  after  this  stiff  levy, 
the  society's  reserve  still  amounted  to 
$8,000,000.  At  the  low  level  of  hard 
times  in  England,  how  many  ordinary 
business  concerns  could  make  a  bet- 
ter showing — how  many  as  good? 

The  troubles  of  the  English  co- 
operatives were  the  common  troubles 
of  all  business.  The  society  has  some 
sixty-five  mills  and  factories.  They 
produced,  for  the  year,  $60,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  That  meant  a  de- 
cline of  nearly  $25,000,000.  The  so- 
ciety has  twelve  farms  in  England, 
in  addition  to  its  twenty  estates  in 
foreign  lands.  These  were  not  ex- 
empt from  the  hardships  of  farms 
and  farmers  elsewhere;  instead  of  a 
profit,  they  made  a  loss  of  half  a 
million. 

What  the  Society  Produced 

Incidentally,  as  an  evidence  of  big 
business  even  under  difficulties,  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  the  society 
turned  out  co-operatively  a  million 
and  a  half  pairs  of  shoes,  some  70,- 
000,000  cigarets,  40,000  tons  of  soap, 
and  about  3,000,000  sacks  of  flour  and 
2,500,000  sacks  of  feed.  These  few 
items  are  mere  signs  to  show  how, 
with  the  same  sort  of  losses  and  bur- 
dens that  afflicted  general  business, 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
not  only  kept  its  slate  clean,  but  went 
right  ahead  with  the  business  in  hand. 

Co-operators  in  the  United  States 
make  much  of  the  Russian  co-opera- 
tives, with  their  12,000,000  members 
end  50,000,000  dependents.    That  is 


because  the  figures  are  big.  The  real 
test  of  co-operation,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
an  organization  like  the  British,  which 
owns  estates  all  over  the  world  and 
industrial  enterprises  all  over  Great 
Britain;  which  not  only  does  the  mid- 
dleman's part  in  buying  and  selling 
goods,  but  also  the  farmers'  and  manu- 
facturers' part  in  producing  them; 
which  in  a  way  traverses  the  whole 
field  of  business  from  producer  to 
consumer,  from  dirt  farmer  to  city 
banker. 

A  concern  that  can  handle  3,000,000 
shareholders  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  product  under  these  conditions  dur- 
ing the  confusion  and  distress  of  a 
great  industrial  panic  has  certainly 
proved  that  co-operation — co-opera- 
tion in  production,  co-operation  in  dis- 
tribution, co-operation  in  finance — 
can  stand  the  test  of  hard  times.  But 
there  is  one  condition: 

The  co-operative  enterprise  must  be 
organized  and  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  other  sound 
business;  must  depend  not  on  mere 
zeal  or  fanaticism,  but  on  business 
sagacity,  foresight  and  prudence,  for 
its  success.  In  short,  co-operation 
must  be  businesslike  if  it  wants  to 
stay  in  business. 

The  American  farmers  are  taking 
this  practical  view  of  co-operation; 
they  regard  it  as  a  help  and  not  a 
cure-all,  and  they  join  co-operative 
enterprises  to  improve  their  profits 
rather  than  to  establish  general  prin- 
ciples. 

That  is  without  doubt  the  way  to 
make  co-operation  successful.  The 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  proves 
the  point. 


Some  Sight 

Teacher:  You  dirty  boy,  you.  Why 
don't  you  wash  your  face?  I  can  see 
what  you  had  for  breakfast  this 
morning. 

Bob:    What  was  it? 

Teacher:  Eggs. 

Bob:  Wrong.  That  was  yesterday. 
— Passing  Show. 


Fred  was  being  sent  to  a  boarding 
school. 

"Now,"  said  his  father,  "when  you 
write  do  not  send  me  pages  and  pages 
describing  all  the  pupils,  where  they 
come  from  and  what  class  they  are 
in  because  I  really  shall  not  have  time 
to  read  it  all." 

A  few  weeks  later  his  father  re- 
ceived the  following  letter:  "Dear 
Father:    S.  O.  S.  50.    R.  S.  V.  P. 

—FRED." 


The  Beast — You  used  to  say  there 
was  something  about  me  you  liked. 

Beauty — Yes;  but  you've  spent  it 
all  now. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

BE  COMFORTABLE  — 
Wear  the  Brooks  Appliance, 
the  modern  scientific  in- 
dention which  gives  rup- 
ture sufferers  immediate 
relief.  It  has  no  obnox- 
ious springs  or  pads.  Auto- 
matic Air  Cushions  bind  and1 
draw  together  the  broken M_  _  c  DDnni/« 
parts.  No  salves  or  plast-  BHOOKo 
ers.  Durable.  Cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  Its  worth.  Never  on  sale 
In  stores  as  every  Appliance  is  made  to  order, 
the  proper  size  and  shape  of  Air  Cushion  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  each  case.  Beware 
of  imitations.  Look  for  trade-mark  bearing  por- 
trait and  signature  of  C.  IS.  Brooks  which  ap- 
years  on  every  Appliance.  None  other  genuine. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
151  F.  State  St.,   Marshall,  Mich. 


fill  TP  DONTBECUT 

1#  I     r  X    Until  Yon  Try  This 

||       Wonderful  Treatment 

My  internal 

method  of  treatment  is  the  correct 
one,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  in- 
formed physicians  and  surgeons. 
Ointments,  salves  and  other  local  ap- 
plications give  only  temporary  relief. 

If  you  have  Piles  in  any  form  write  for  a 
FREE  sample  of  Page's  Pile  Tablets  and  you 
will  bless  the  day  that  you  read  this.  .Write 
today. 

E.  R.  PAGE,  305  Page  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Auct 


LEARN 


loneering 


Term 
Opens 
Jan.  1 
Are 
You 
Coming? 


AT  LARGEST  SCHOOL 


AUCTIONEERS  MAKE  $10  TO  $500 

per  day.    You  could  be  one  if  you 
knew  "what  to  say  and  how  to  sty 
It."     16  years  conducting  largest 
auction  school  In  world,  with  thou- 
sands   of    graduates    making  big 
money,   is  evidence   we   can  teach 
you  how  to  make  big  money. 
MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL 
W.  B.  CABPENTEB.  Pres. 
9th  and  Walnut  Sts.     Kansas  City 


Edcson  Radio  Phones 


Adustable  Diaphragm  Clearance 


Wt 


sfa 


r  money 

refunded.  The  adjustment  feature  places  our 
phones  on  a  par  with  the  world's  greatest  makes. 
Our  sales  plan  eliminates  dealer's  p.ofiis  and 
losses  from  bad  accounts,  hence  the  low  price. 
Better  phones  cannot  be  made.  Immediate 
~  luble  J000  Ohm  sets.  $3.98 ;  1500 


Ohm  sinole  set,  B2.S0.  Or 


alar  flee 


EdesonPhone  Co.  6BcociStDcpFK3o: 


RHEUMATISM 

A  noted  physician  with  many  years 
of  exclusive  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism  has  given  us  the 
privilege  of  using  his  private  formula, 
known  as  Rheuma-Cure,  the  formula 
that  has  secured  such  remarkable  re- 
sults for  thousands  of  sufferers  with 
rheumatism.  It  is  a  home  treatment 
that  will  stop  the  aches  and  pains. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars  and 
our  Guaranteed  Free  Offer. 

Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 
Dr.  Klaus  Laboratories. 
1143  N.  Austin  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Without  obligation  send  me  your  guaranteed 
free  offer. 

Name   

Postofflce   R.F.D          Box  No  

State   
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The  Coming  Coopville  Meeting 


SCENE  I— (Tom  Tellum  and  Bill 
Uknow  meet  on  the  highway  near 
Coopville  as  Tellum  is  returning  home 
from  hauling  a  load  of  corn  to  town.) 

Tom— "Whoa-a-a-  Hello  Bill!" 

Bill— "Hello,  Tom." 

Tom — "Say,  Bill,  did  you  hear  the 
latest?  The  auditor  has  just  finished 
the  audit  of  our  company's  books  and 
they  say  our  manager  lost  $5,000.00 
last  year.  It's  a  darn  shame." 

Bill— "You  said  it,  Bill.  I've  got  a 
share  that  I'd  sell  at  half  its  cost  if 
I  could  find  a  buyer.  I  have  an  idea 
the  manager's  been  speculating  on  the 
Board  of  Trade." 

Tom— "That's  what  I  think.  He 
ought  to  be  prosecuted.  Our  by-laws 
say  the  manager  shall  not  speculate, 
but  that  board  is  a  loose  bunch  of 
guys  who  do  not  look  after  the  busi- 
ness as  they  should  or  they  would  pre- 
vent such  business." 

Bill — "Yes,  and  I  understand  that 
they  met  at  the  office  once  a  month  or 
oftener  and  each  charges  a  dollar 
every  time  they  meet  and  the  Secre- 
tary charges  $2.00.  That's  $8.00  a 
meeting  and  twelve  meetings  is  $96.00 
a  year.  It's  money  just  throw'd 
away." 

Tom — "That's  what  I  say.  But  it 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  they'd  do  some- 
thing. But  worse  than  that  they  pay 
Al.  Swift  $200.00  a  month  to  sit  there 
in  the  office  and  gamble  on  our  grain 
and  lose  our  hard  earned  cash.  You 
don't  need  to  say  that  I  said  so,  Bill, 
but  I  understand  that  when  he  makes 
on  a  trade  he  puts  it  in  his  pocket  and 
when  he  loses  the  company  gets  the 
benefit  of  that  deal. 

Bill — "I  heard  that  too,  Tom,  and 
when  the  next  meeting  comes  around 
I  think  we  ought  to  raise  a  little  ex- 
citement." 

Tom — "I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
new  board." 

Bill— "Well,  if  I  was  on  that  board 
I'd  show  Swift  where  to  head  in  at." 

Tom— "I'm  for  you,  Bill." 

Bill — "If  I  were  on  that  board  I'd 
see  to  getting  rid  of  Swift.  I  know  a 
fellow  who  would  make  a  mighty  fine 
manager.    We've  got  to  cut  out  this 


North  Dakota  Farmers  Elevators  believe  in 
advertising.    This  is  at  Beach,  N.  D. 


By  F.  S.  Betz 

gambling  if  we  ever  get  anywhere  in 
this  business." 

Tom — "You  bet  we  have." 

Bill — "What  are  you  hauling, 
Tom?" 

Tom— "Corn." 

Bill — "Where  are  you  selling  and 
what  are  you  getting?" 

Tom— "I  sold  to  E.  Z.  Skinner.  He 
paid  me  50  %c  and  all  I  could  get  in 
the  way  of  an  offer  from  Swift  was 
50c.  I  had  5,000  bushels  and  that 
half  cent  pays  for  the  share  of  stock 
I  have  in  our  company." 

Bill — "That's  where  we  lose  again. 
What's  the  use  in  having  a  farmers 
elevator?  I  understand  that  the  board 
have  the  company  about  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  behind  and  want  the 
stock  holders  to  back  them  up — sort 
o'  want  to  shove  the  responsibility  on 
us  innocent  stock-holders.  When's  the 
meeting,  Tom?" 

Tom— "Next  Saturday." 


The  manager's  home  at  Cerro  Gordo,  111. 


Bill — "Well,  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  have  a  little  excitement.  What  do 
you  say?  Those  birds  need  to  be 
punched  up  a  little." 

Tom— "I'm  on.  I'm  with  you,  Bill. 
But  I  must  get  on  home  and  get  my 
chores  done  and  get  my  cobs  covered. 
I  believe  it's  going  to  rain." 

Bill — "It  looks  like  it.  Good  bye, 
Tom." 

Tom— "Good  bye,  Bill." 

SCENE  II— (Sam  Cautious  and 
Aaron  Certain  meet  across  the  line 
fence  near  Co-opville.) 

Sam — "Good  morning,  Old  Top. 
That's  some  fine  corn  you  are  pulling 
through  over  there.  You  must  be 
busy.  I  haven't  seen  you  close  enough 
to  speak  with  you  for  a  coon's  age." 

Aaron — "Well,  Sam,  I  guess  you've 
proposed  and  answered  your  question 
in  the  same  breath.  I  grow  good  corn 
by  keeping  busy.  I  find  good  crops 
can  only  be  continued  by  raising  hogs 
and  cattle,  and  doing  all  that  has  to 
be  done  to  the  stock  and  other  farm- 
ing keeps  me  from  running  around 
much  nights.  So  I  don't  get  to  see 
much  of  my  neighbors  except  across 
the  line  fence,  ha  ha.    By  the  way, 


that's  not  bad  corn  you  are  hiding  in 
over  there." 

Sam — "Well,  not  so  bad  for  this 
'flea-bitten  farm.'" 

Aaron — "I  think  mine  will  make  me 
fifty  bushels  at  this  rate  and  I  guess 
I  can  get  fifty  cents  for  what  I  don't 
feed  and  $1.00  for  what  I  feed.  I 
hope  to  feed  half  of  it  and  that  will 
average  75  cents  which  will  allow  me 
to  live  till  I  can  do  better,  haw,  haw." 

Sam — "I  hear  they're  paying  fifty 
cents  now  down  at  our  elevator.  I'll 
say  that  that's  better  than  twenty-five 
cents.  I  had  to  raise  a  little  money 
when  I  could  only  get  25  cents.  I 
think  I'll  haul  mine  off,  what  I  have 
to  sell  as  soon  as  I  get  this  corn  laid 
bye." 

Aaron — "It  don't  look  like  a  very 
good  price  compared  with  what  we 
have  to  pay  for  what  we  buy,  but  I'm 
mighty  glad  we  have  a  farmers  ele- 
vator and  a  good  conscientious  man- 
ager or  we  wouldn't  get  as  much  as 
we  do." 

Sam — "I've  noticed  that  Skinner 
manages  to  keep  about  a  half  cent 
ahead  of  Swift." 

Aaron — "Yes,  but  I  have  him  fig- 
ured out.  What  do  you  think  about 
it  Sam." 

Sam — "Well,  I  am  a  little  bit  slow 
about  coming  to  a  conclusion,  but 
Skinner's  been  laid  for  and  we  have 
him  trapped.  I  have  been  let  into 
the  secret.  It  was  noticed  that  a 
certain  "stool-pigeon"  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  hang  around  and  get  the  price 
Swift  posted  up  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  on  hand  at  Skinners  when  the 
price  was  posted  a  fraction  or  a  cent 
above." 

Aaron — "Yes,  I  see.  I  thought  it 
out  about  that  way." 

Sam — "Well,  Swift  wasn't  slow  to 
catch  on  and  stool-pigeons  were  not 
wanting  over  in  our  yard  and  they'd 
chance  to  "slide  down  the  cellar  door" 
at  Skinners,  and  strange  to  say,  re- 
gardless of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  Skinner  automatically  popped 
the  fraction  above  Swift.  If  Swift 
went  down  a  couple  cents  below  the 
market,  Skinner  was  still  just  a  frac- 
tion above.  If  he  went  above  the  mar- 


The  warehouse  at   London   Mills,   111.  Th« 
"ETC."  means  everything  co-operative. 
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ket,  Skinner  was  a  little  more  cautious 
but  still  just  above  Swift." 

Aaron — "Haw,  Haw.  That's  plain. 
That  ought  to  spur  up  our  boys  to  be 
patriotic." 

Sam — "The  pity  of  it  is,  some  of 
our  stock-holders  will  fall  for  it.  They 
hold  a  half  cent  so  close  to  the  little 
dull  pupils  of  their  eyes  that  they 
can't  see  the  dollars  in  the  distance. 
They've  forgotten  the  story  of  Tom 
Warrel  in  the  big  Nebraska  fight  to 
•bust'  the  grain  trust." 

Aaron — "I  understand  Tom  Tellum 
hauled  over  5,000  bushels  to  Skinner 
yesterday." 

Sam — "Yes,  and  he's  making  a 
great  fuss  about  it,  too.  We  must 
plan  for  a  little  intelligence  program 
at  our  meeting  Saturday  and  try  to 
get  everybody  out." 

Aaron — "I  have  been  thinking  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  some 
of  the  fellows  intelligent  about  what 
our  manager  Swift  is  doing  for  us. 
And  then  I  think  we  owe  our  board  of 
directors  a  vote  of  thanks  and  show 
them  we  appreciate  what  they  are 
doing  for  the  company." 

Sam — "Appreciation  is  better  mani- 
fested by  getting  our  shoulders  under 
the  load  and  help  to  carry  it.  I  un- 
derstand the  board  are  attaching  their 
names  to  notes  very  heavily  and  im- 
periling their  personal  credit.  If  each 
stock-holder  would  back  up  his  pro- 
portionate share  the  load  wouldn't  be 
heavy  for  any  one." 

Aaron — "Well,  now  that  sounds  like 
good  sense  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  do  my  part.  I'd  like  to  see 
our  business  pull  through  this  pe- 
riod of  depression.  I  feel  that  then 
we  would  be  assured  of  success 
through  all  time  to  come." 

Sam — "It's  got  to  pull  through, 
Aaron.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  put 
across  big  at  our  meeting." 

Aaron — "Sounds  good.  I'll  be  there 
with  the  goods,  Sam." 

Sam — ''I  guess  my  nags  are  rested 
and  I  must  get  through  this  corn. 
Gid-dap,  Prince.  Gid-dap,  Colonel. 
Gee!" 

Aaron — "Ga-lang,   Charley,  Coley, 
Ga-lang,  La-lang." 
S-q-u-e-a-k-S-q-u-e-a-k-k-k-k-k." 


The  long  wisp  of  artificial  grain  on 
the  sweet  girl's  hat  was  placed  hori- 
zontally, so  that  it  tickled  the  face  of 
the  man  who  sat  next  to  her  in  the 
street  car,  until  it  came  to  a  resting 
place  with  the  end  nestling  in  his 
ear. 

After  a  time  the  man  was  seen 
to  remove  from  his  pocket  a  large 
jack-knife  which  he  proceeded  to  strop 
on  the  palm  of  a  horny  hand. 

Excitedly  the  girl  inquired:  "Why 
are  you  doing  that?" 

"If  them  oats  gets  in  my  ear  again," 
the  man  ejaculated,  "there's  going  to 
be  a  harvest." 


Get  Big  Introductory  Offer/ 

New  1923  Model  -  Throttle  Governed  - 


Attention,  Farmers  and  Woodsmen!  The 
New,  Improved  1923  Model  OTTAWA- 
the  last  word  in  Log  Saws — is  ready  now 

at  a  surprisingly  Low  Price!  Startling: 
new  improvements;  4  H-P  (you  need  all 
this  power)  Kerosene  engine  —  years 
ahead.  350  saw  cuts  a  minute  with  New  Model.  Saw 
fast  or  Blow.  ^Lightest  Weight.     Saw  more  wood,  with 


Mechanically 
\  Operated  Valve* 

and  exhaust 
valves  opened  me- 
chanically —  like  auto 
and  tractor  motors- 
Dot  used  on  other 
:  saw  a.  Uses  I 


lue 


CulsDownTroos 
Level  Wilh  Ground 


Built  In  2  Sizes 
this  year.  2  H-P 
4  H-P.  Write  now 
tor  Low  Factory 
Prices.  Cash  tr 
Easy  Terms. 


•  greater  ease— use  cheapest  fuel. 

OTTAWA 

IOC  SAW 


Prompt  Shipment 

from  Factory  or 
nearest  to  you  of 
9  Branch  Houses, 
at  a  big  saving  in 
freight.  Write 


One 
Man 
Lorf 

Saw. 

ling   facte  on, 

.  „rTAWA:  also'fi 

Saws  More^<ii^^£*      Wood  Sawine-  EncjcloDedia. 

Wood  than  any     "■''OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 
other  Log  Saw.  3680- D  Wood  St..  Ottawa,  Kan.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Big  demand  for  fire-  for  full'details. 
wood  despite  coal 
aettlement.  Make  splendid  prof* 
ita  sawing  and  selling  wood. 
Easy  with  this  improved  out' 
fit.  10-year  Guarantee — 30- 
Day  Trial.  Caeh  or  Terme. 


ITiuia  f  Write  for  atart- 
rrtSCm  ling   facte  on, 

..the  Newest  OTTAWA;  sJso'fine 
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SQUARE 
DEAL 


,       When  You  Buy  Fence  ^ 

Square  Deal  Fence  has  never  been  the  H 
cheapest  fence  in  price.  But  thousands  of  farmers  ™ 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  most  economical  fence  ^ 
to  buy  because  it  stands  tight  and  trim  years  after  HI 
cheap  fence  has  gone  to  rust  and  ruin.  fl| 
i  Catalog  tells  why  it  lasts  longer,  ia  easier  to  m 
<  erect  and  requires  fewer  posts  than  most  others.  « 
That's  why  you  get  a  Big  Round  Bargain  for  J 
your  money  when  you  buy 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  ■ 
:  This  famous  fence  has  one  piece,  picket-  H 
'  like  stay  wires  and  wavy  or  crimped  strand  wires  m 
I  which  prevent  sagging  and  bagging.  The  Square  ™ 
I  Deal  Knot  holds  every  joint  in  place  without  H 
slipping.  Our  new  catalog  tells  how  H 
it  is  made  and  describes  its  many 
superior  features. 
PHP r  To  Land  Owners, 
lilt  t  R°PP'6_  New-  Calco- 


tor.  Free  with  our 
Square  Deal  Catalog. 
Solves  all  problems,  gives 
answer  immediately. 
Both  Books  Free. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  ft  WIRE  CO. 
207  Industrial  St.,  Peoria, ' 


HSWKlHDOF 

Heat! 

DoesAway 
With  Dirty 

Coal  and  Wood 

Turn  Valve— Heat  Instantly 

Throw  away  the  coal  scuttle— banish  the 
woodpile.  Don't  worry  about  coal  short- 
age or  high  prices.  Amazing  new  inven- 
tion, theOllver  Oil-Gas  Burner  turns  your 

heater,  cook  stove  or  furnace  into  a  gas  burner. 
No  changes  —  in  one  minute  you  slip  the  Oliver 
Into  the  fire  box.  You  have  as  much  or  as  little 
heat  as  you  want  at  turn  of  valve. 

Cheaper  than  Coal  or 
Wood— 3  Times  the  Heat 

Not  an  oil  heater.  No  wicks,  no  smells,  no 
waiting.  A  real  gas  burner.  The  Oliver 
makes  its  own  gas  from  96%  air  and  6% 
coal  oil  (kerosene)  the  cheapest  fuel  there 
is.  Gives  three  times  heat  of  coal  instantly. 
Heats  and  bakes  better,  quicker  by  simply  or  rumac* 
turning  valve.  Saves  time,  money,  drudgery  and  hea^ 
100.000  in  use. 

Use  it  in  Your  Stove  30  Days  FREE 

Sixteen  models  — one  for  every  stove,  heater  or  furnace. 
No  more  building  tires— no  more  heavy  coal  to  carry  and 
lift— no  more  cold  rooms  in  winter.  Put  the  Oliver  In 
your  stoves  now  —  80  days  FREE. 
Don't  risk  a  cent.  Iron-clad.  Money- 
Back  Guarantee  protects  yon.  Abso- 
lutely safe,  last  a  lifetime.  £ 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK 

Get  this  attractive  book  FREE.  Tells  all 
about  the  wonderful  Oliver.  Write  now  and 
get  new  low  Introductory  price  offer .  Hurry! 
rr  Get  your  Oliv^-6  i-  before  winter.  OLIVcR 

OIL*  GAS  BURNER  &  MACHINE  CO,  2H1H*  Oliver  Bldg.,  St.LouiS 
Mo.  Oldest,  largest  manufacturers  of  Oil  Burners  in  America. 

earn  as  high  as  $500  a  month— S23. 00  a 
day  sDare  time  is  easy.  Exclusive  terri- 
tory. Real  co-operation.  Sells  like  wild- 
fire. Write  for  Free  sample  caso  offer. 


BUY  YOUR  TIRES  BISECT  FROM  ACTUAL  MAKER 

MILLER-ANDERSON  (Guaranteed) 

WE  ASSURE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  VALUE 


SIZE 

STANDARD 

EXTRA  PLY  1 

"BRUTE"  COG  1 

STEAM  SPLICE 

FABRIC 

OVERSIZE 

OVERSIZE   CORD  | 

RED  TUBE 

$  7.65 

S  8.90 

$11.70 

11.60 

8.20 

10.90 

13.20 

1.95 

16.95 

18.26 

23.20 

2.60 

38x4   

17.85 

19.20 

23.90 

2.76 

22.56 

24.30 

30.30 

MS 

83x6   

31.10 

37.65 

3.96 

ALL  SIZES  SELLING  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES 

NEW  "BRUTE"  COG  SiSSoN 

Send  for  Sample  Cut  Tire  Postage  Prepaid  to  your  Door 

ESTABLISHED  1894  CHAS.  E.  MILLER  ASK  YOUR  BANKER 

116  MILLER  BUILDING  (Sales  Dept.)  ANDERSON,  IND. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  UPON  ARRIVAL  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 
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THE  MOVEMENT  OF 
WHICH  YOU  ARE 
A  PART 

(Comtinued  from  page  7) 

tions,  one  after  another,  constantly 
and  continually  applied. 

Another  thing  which  I  have  in 
mind  that  I  have  thought  of  a  great 
deal  is  this,  I  suppose  you  often  won- 
der why  can't  we  have  good  crops  all 
the  time,  why  can't  we  have  every  year 
a  good  year  and  you  know  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  as  I  came  along  today, 
having  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  Nebraska  and  some  of  Kansas  and 
some  of  Iowa,  and  Illinois  recently, 
what  a  great  thing  it  would  be  if  we 
could  just  have  a  great  big  rain  all 
over  the  U.  S.  Be  a  splendid  thing. 
Why  can't  we  have  these  things. 

A  few  years  ago  I  lived  in  Ne- 
braska and  then  what  was  almost  un- 
heard of  happened  in  that  the  farm- 
ers lost  their  entire  winter's  wheat 
crop.  In  one  county  that  ought  to 
raise  two  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
not  one  sphere  was  harvested.  They 
planted  some  oats  and  a  lot  of  corn. 
One  beautiful  day  in  August  a  hail 
storm  came  up  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  that  County,  passed  over  a 
strip  of  about  nine  miles  wide  and 
went  out  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  County.  Those  farmers  who  have 
harvested  and  threshed  their  wheat 
got  a  little  of  it  but  those  who  had 
not  harvested  theirs  lost  their  entire 
crop.  The  storm  was  so  terrific  that 
it  pounded  the  stocks  into  shreds  and 
so  the  farmers  at  least  those  in  that 
strip  nine  miles  wide  had  a  streak 
of  mighty  hard  luck  that  year.  Not 
only  did  they  not  raise  any  wheat 
or  corn,  but  they  didn't  have  a  sphere 
of  anything  to  feed  their  livestock 
during  the  winter.    It  came  just  be- 


fore the  Chautauqua  and  everybody 
was  talking  about  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  was  and  the  talk  and  the 
argument  was  all  one  sided.  It  was 
a  terrible  thing  so  it  lead  everybody 
to  wondering  and  discussing  what  is 
the  use  of  such  things  and  since  that 
time  I  have  thought  on  that  a  great 
deal  because  it  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion on  me.  It  knocked  $30.00  worth 
of  window  lights  out  of  the  north  side 
of  our  house  and  so  I  have  wondered 
because  we  are  taught  to  believe  that 
there  is  good  in  everything. 

So  I  say  I  wonder  what  was  the 
good  of  these  financial  reverses  and 
as  I  thought  it  over,  you  know  it 
rather  occurred  to  me  that  if  those 
young  men  who  had  started  farming 
in  Nebraska  were  absolutely  sure 
that  when  they  sowed  their  wheat 
that  they  were  going  to  thresh  35 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  get 
95c  per  bushel  for  it  and  in  April  and 
May  when  they  planted  their  corn 
they  were  absolutely  certain  that  they 
were  going  to  shuck  75  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  get  50c  per  bushel  for  it. 
If  they  were  positively  sure  of  those 
things  it  wouldn't  be  three  years  be- 
fore those  men  wouldn't  be  worth 
their  salt.  The  moral  to  the  story  is 
that  these  times  of  adversity  jn  busi- 
ness are  just  as  essential  to  the  finan- 
cial prosperity  of  farms  as  anything 
else.  Now  if  it  wasn't  for  the  finan- 
cial reverses  the  most  of  us  would 
never  get  anywhere.  Take  a  young 
chap  today  and  give  him  unlimited 
means  and  what  will  it  do  to  him? 
You  will  spoil  him  before  tomorrow 
morning.  He  wouldn't  be  worth  his 
salt. 

I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  muscle  and 
hump  that  is  necessary  to  meet  and 
provide  for  these  uncertainties  that 
are  ahead  of  us  that  makes  things 
worth  while  and  in  your  business  in- 
stitutions you  may  have  met  with  re- 


verses and  disappointments  and 
things  of  that  sort  but  of  all  things 
to  do  the  last  thing  to  do  and  then 
not  do  it  is  to  give  up.  Why  I  re- 
member a  concern  down  here  who 
said  that  the  folks  down  here  were 
getting  disgusted.  They  want  us  to 
sell  the  elevator.  What  do  you  say 
about  it.  I  wrote  him  a  very 
short  letter  and  I  said  "Cost  you  more 
to  sell  than  to  keep  it."  And  it  is 
true.  Let  it  soak  in.  There  are  folks 
right  now  in  these  times  when  they 
get  a  little  discouraged  are  telling 
you  that  your  institutions  are  no  ac- 
count, doing  you  no  good  and 
that  sort  of  things,  but  don't  you  let 
them  fool  you  into  getting  the  atti- 
tude of  letting  those  institutions  go 
just  as  I  have  said,  if  you  sell  them 
and  let  them  go,  you  will  pay  for 
them  once  every  year  and  don't  you 
doubt  it.  Costs  you  more  to  sell  them 
than  to  keep  them.  Why  I  wish  you 
could  sit  down  every  year  and  oftener 
if  possible  and  count  up  the  ad- 
vantages that  have  come  to  you  from 
these  concerns  that  you  represent  and 
you  are  connected  with.  What  the 
advantages  of  the  community  in 
which  you  have  lived  have  been  to 
you  and  you  would  likely  find  farm- 
ers who  wanted  to  sell  their  farms. 
So  when  you  have  times  in  which  you 
do  not  do  as  well  as  you  have  in  other 
times,  when  you  have  experiences 
that  are  not  as  favorable  as  other  ex- 
periences you  have  had,  then  let 
them  be  lessons  to  you  to  look  out  for 
the  future  and  guard  against  things 
of  that  kind  happening  again. 

These  are  strenuous  times.  They 
are  giving  some  parts  of  this  move- 
ment a  hard  running.  They  are  giv- 
ing the  farmers  of  the  country  some- 
thing to  think  about,  but  is  is  going 
to  be  a  lesson.  This  is  going  to  make 
of  our  institution  a  soldier  institution 
more  than  they  ever  were  before  and 
that  is  going  to  make  us  more  care- 
ful people  than  we  have  ever  been 
before  and  as  a  result  we  are  going 
to  get  some  good  out  of  it  when  we 
think  it  is  doing  us  nothing  but  evil. 

Now  I  will  not  take  more  of  your 
time  here  but  I  want  to  impress  up- 
on you  the  necessity  for  your  doing 
in  these  times  some  very  careful  and 
solid  thinking.  Think  these  things 
over.  Somebody  said  the  other  day 
"Think  twice  and  act  once"  but  above 
all  sit  down  and  take  an  inventory 
of  the  things  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected. 

I  think  when  it  is  all  done  and  said 
that  you  will  thank  your  stars  that 
after  all  you  are  a  farmer  or  con- 
nected with  a  farm  in  some  way.  It 
is  a  pretty  good  old  job  after  all.  It 
is  an  interesting  life  to  live.  You 
think  sometimes  it  takes  a  lot  of  work 
to  keep  things  going.  Some  of  my 
farmer  friends  have  said,  "I  wish  I 


could  run  my  farm  like  they  run  a 
bank.  I  would  like  to  go  to  work  at 
ten  o'clock  and  quit  at  three.  Well 
in  the  first  place  there  is  no  farmer 
that  is  worth  his  salt  that  wants  to 
do  any  such  thing.  Why  he  would 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
He  could  not  wait  until  ten  o'clock 
and  when  he  got  started  you  know 
blame  well  he  couldn't  quit  at  four. 
Then  by  the  way  the  banker  does  not 
go  to  work  at  ten  and  quit  at  three. 
I  want  to  tell  you  if  you  were  con- 
nected up  with  a  business  concern 
that  is  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing or  buying  or  selling  merchan- 
dise you  would  find  that  there  is  one 
fellow  around  the  place  who  is  get- 
ting gray  headed.  I  have  seen  bank- 
ers go  to  work  at  seven  and  work  un- 
til ten  at  night.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  hustle  and  hump  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  confront 
us  that  make  the  progress  that  we 
are  surrounded  with  and  that  is  what 
you  and  I  have  put  up  to  us  and  I 
hope  that  we  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  doing  it  during  these  times.  Keep 
up  your  interests  in  your  work  and 
affairs  all  along  the  line  and  be  sure 
that  you  follow  it  far  enough  to  get 
everything  you  can  out  of  it. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  of  your 
time  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  come  over  here  in  this 
splendid  State  of  Indiana  and  I  hope 
that  I  may  see  some  of  you  tomorrow. 
Just  in  parting,  I  want  to  repeat  to 
you  again  that  we  are  in  one  of  the 
most  critical  times  for  the  institution 
and  it  is  a  time  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire most  careful  direction  on  the 
part  of  you  people  who  are  in  the  in- 
dustry that  you  have  ever  seen  or  ex- 
perienced. 
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Poultry  Tips 


Mrs.  Thelma  Tisent  had  a  great 
fondness  for  trying  on  hats,  whether 
she  intended  to  purchase  them  or  not. 

Passing  through  the  millinery  de- 
partment of  a  large  store  one  day, 
she  picked  up  several  hats  and  tried 
them  on. 

A  green  felt  one,  lying  on  the  coun- 
ter, caught  her  eye,  and  she  picked  it 
up,  turned  up  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other,  and  studied  herself  in  the 
mirror. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said  to  the 
salesman,  who  was  standing  near, 
"this  hat  looks  exactly  like  a  man's 
hat?" 

To  her  embarrassment  and  the 
salesman's  amusement,  an  equally  em- 
barrassed man  standing  near  replied: 

"It  is  a  man's  hat.   It's  mine." 


Bobby:  Yessir,  and  that  sriraffe's 
neck  was — why  it  was  as  long  as 
Daddy's  neck,  and — 

His  mother:  Bobby,  haven't  I  told 
you,  I  don't  know  how  many  times, 
you  mustn't  exaggerate  so? 


The  Cost  of  Gossip 
Joyce — Gossip  doesn't  pay. 
Barbara — I'm  beginning  to  agree 
with  you,  my  dear.    The  last  secret 
I  heard  cost  me  a  small  fortune  in 
telephone  calls. 
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Not  many  amateur  poultry  keepers 
realize  the  close  relation  between  the 
condition  of  the  litter  in  the  fowl's 
quarters  and  the  health  of  the  birds. 
Poultry  specialists  at  the  Iowa  station 
say  that  unwholesome  litter  has  been 
known  to>  cause  the  death  of  hens,  and 
they  recommend  covering  the  floor 
with  finely  cut  alfalfa  or  clover. 


Egg  laying  contests  have  proved  an 
effective  means  of  increasing  the  egg 
production  records  of  Missouri  hens, 
raising  the  average  May  record  from 
13.5  in  1918  to  16.7  this  year. 


Every  poultryman,  whether  he  lives 
in  the  city  or  country,  should  write 
his  state  agricultural  college  and  ask 
for  a  free  bulletin  on  the  culling  of 
poultry.  He  should  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  various  points  in  cull- 
ing before  the  season  opens  this  fall. 


T.  S.  Townsley,  poultry  culling  spe- 
cialist at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Missouri,  says  that  since 
pullet  culling  is  based  upon  estimates 
of  the  future  production,  while  hen 
culling  is  based  upon  characteristics 
which  indicate  past  production,  pullet 
culling  is  not  so  much  of  an  exact  sci- 
ence as  is  the  culling  of  hens.  He 
adds  that  much  can  be  done,  however, 
toward  improving  the  average  produc- 
tion of  the  flock,  particularly  during 
the  winter  months,  by  carefully  cull- 
ing the  pullets  before  the  laying  sea- 
son starts,  using  as  a  basis  the  rate 
of  maturity,  general  vigor,  quality, 
and  laying  type. 


Three  million  cars  and  trucks  are 
owned  on  farms. 


FOR  MOTHERLESS 
CHICKS 

Miss  Katherine  Roder  of  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa  sends  us  the  following 
letter  in  regard  to  Motherless  Chicks: 

"Take  a  board  to  fit  on  the  inside 
of  the  chicken  coop.  In  this  board 
bore  holes  one  half  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  about  one  inch  apart.  Glue 
turkey  feathers  into  the  round  holes. 
It  will  take  twenty  or  more  feathers 
in  each  hole.  Do  this  until  the  entire 
board  is  covered.  Nail  two  small 
boards  on  the  coop  on  which  the  fea- 
ther board  can  be  laid.  After  two  or 
three  nights  the  little  chicks  will 
crawl  under  the  feathers  of  their 
own  accord.  This  certainly  has  done 
good  work  for  me." 


DUTOC- JERSEY  BOARS 
are  MASTER  SIRES. 

They  transmit  to  their  pigs  size,  uni- 
formity, conformation,  bone,  ruggedness, 
smoothness,  rapid  maturity,  and  feeding 
quality.  This  means  pigs  that  bring  the 
top  market  price. 

THEREIN  LIES  a&ePROFIT 
in  PORK  PRODUCTION 

Write  for  name  of  breeder  near  you  and  for 
booklet  "Duroc-Jerseya  are  Prolific  and 
Profitable"  sent  free  by  the  world's  largest 
swine  record  association. 


The  Rational 
Duroc-Jersey 
Record  Association 

Dept.  35  Peoria,  III 


A 


For  PROFIT 


BUY  A 

DUROC-JERSEY 

BOAR-MW/ 


TRAPPERS 

it's  free ! 


HERE'S  something  for  YOU, 
Mr.  Trapper  and  Fur  Ship- 
per— something  very  important  to 
YOU.  Prices  of  raw  furs  are  high 
this  season,  so  get  all  the  furs  you 
can,  BUT  to  get  the  most  money 
for  your  furs,  you  must  be  accu- 
rately posted  on  market  condi- 
tions and  market  prices.  Make 
this  your  biggest  season  by  reading 
"BHfr  Shubert  ShlppFr"  regrlarly.  It  costs 
you  nothing— it's  FREE- — and  it  will  make 
you  many  dollars.  What  is  "OJlir  &fmbrrt 
Pepper"?  It's  the  greatest  publication  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  not  only  quotes  the 
highest  authentic  market  prices  on  all  articles 
ol  American  Raw  Furs,  but  also  contains 
•  ajL  «A  market  information  that  you 
^flf  *  HO      cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

SHUBERT 

WHAT  will  "Glh*  •Xoda.V 

TT  fj>hubrrt  ftblppn-   do  J 
for  youP  It  will  make  money  for  yon.  It 

will  put  you  in  position  to  sell  your  furs  at 
the  highest  prices  at  all  times — you  will 
always  know  just  what  prices  your  furs 
should  command.  Isn't  such  information 
worth  money  to  you?  The  market  reports 
published  in  "Shr  frhubrrt  f*htjiprr"  are 
always  based  on  true  facts  concerning  con- 
ditions existing  in  all  the  fur  markets  of  the 
world.  It  also  contains  pictures  of  far-bear- 
ing animals  in  beautiful  colors.  What  must 
you  do  to  get  "51b,  r  &bubrrt  Sblpprt"  reg- 
ularly? Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  a  copy  will  come  to  you  by  next  mail. 
Don't  be  without  it. 

Write  for  Your  Copy  At  Once 


V 


A.  B  .  S  HUBER.T.  inc. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  VYQBL9  DEAUAfG  CJCtUSMtr  If* 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-27  W  AUSTIN  AVE  -  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

A.  B.  SHUBBRT.  Inc.  25-27  W.  Ao.tin  Ave., 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.— Without  obligation  •end  me  "CTh» 
ftbnbrrt  &htnprr"  and  keep  me  polled  on  Raw  For 
Market  condition!  daring  the  Par  Seaeoo  of  1LI-2.-S. 


Name— 


7* LEASE  PRINT  NAME 


■    Coontv  , 

J    Copyright  1922.  A.  B.  S.  Co., 


-R.  F.  D  Joi  No. 
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Activities  of  a  State  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association 

As  Given  by  Secretary  J.  P.  Larson  to  the  Iowa  Association  Convention 


This  report  is  a  year  old,  but  we 
are  publishing  it  because  it  gives 
clearly  the  activities  of  a  State  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers  Assn. 


General 


From  January 
15,  1921,  to  May 
1,  1921,  a  total 
Office  Work  of  4,249  associa- 
tion letters,  1,218 
national  letters,  3,979  circulars  and 
914  packages  were  mailed  out  from 
your  secretary's  office. 

During  the  period  of  May  1,  1921 
to  January  15,  1922,  the  total  num- 
ber of  dictated  letters  requiring  first- 
class  postage  mailed  from  the  office 
in  association  work,  has  been  8,562. 
In  addition  to  this  number,  we  have 
also  mailed  out  2c  postage  letters  in 
the  number  of  4,522,  a  total  of  1,924 
circulars  and  237  miscellaneous  pack- 
ages, making  a  total  of  15,245  pieces 
of  mail  for  the  last  8  months  of  the 
year  and  a  total  of  24,486  pieces  of 
state  association  mail  for  the  entire 
year.  This  makes  an  average  of  80 
pieces  of  outgoing  mail  for  each  day 
of  the  year  1921. 

To  give  you  a  general  idea  of  a 
part  of  the  work  that  your  associa- 
tion office  is  doing,  we  will  classify 
the  mail  received  in  one  day,  in  the 
month  of  August,  which  is  before  the 
rush  season  of  auditing,  income  tax, 
convention  and  year  book  work.  The 
total  number  of  letters  received  were 
67.  Of  this  number,  19  letters  re- 
ferred to  auditing,  22  letters  to  in- 
come tax  subjects,  such  as  additional 
information  required  by  the  Revenue 
Department,  affidavits,  supplemental 
returns  for  year  1918  and  capital 
stock  tax  returns,  11  letters  on  vari- 
ous problems  connected  with  chang- 
ing to  the  co-operative  plan  and 
amending  articles  of  incorporation 
and  by-laws  and  15  letters  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects,  such  as  payment 
of  dues,  etc.  All  except  9  of  the  let- 
ters received,  required  dictated  re- 
plies. 

The  correspondence,  however,  is  but 
a  ■small,  though  important,  part  of 
the  association  work  and  we  trust 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  both  incoming  and  outgoing 
mail  in  keeping  with  the  increased 
amount  of  service  which  the  associa- 
tion expects  to  render  during  this 
next  year. 


-ACJ- 


The  unsettled 

Year  Book      condition  of  so 

many  of  the  busi- 
ness institutions  of  the  country  has 
made  it  rather  difficult  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  advertisements 
this  year  to  pay  for  the  publication 
of  your  directory.  Several  companies, 
who  had  formerly  advertised  in  pub- 
lications of  this  kind,  advised  us  that 
they  were  either  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceiver or  that  the  amount  of  business 
handled  did  not  seem  to  them  to  war- 
rant placing  an  advertisement  of  any 
kind.     We    finally    secured  enough 


"ads"  so  that  we  could  go  ahead  and 
publish  the  revised  1922  issue.  As 
there  are  a  number  of  changes  in  com- 
panies, officers,  commodities  handled, 
etc.,  during  an  entire  year,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  revise  and  issue  the  book 
once  each  year  in  order  that  the  in- 
formation may  be  kept  up  to  date. 
We  have  listed  668  farmers'  com- 
panies this  year  and  of  that  number, 
602  responded  to  our  cards  asking  for 
complete  information,  2,000  copies  of 
the  1922  directory  were  published  and 
a  copy  mailed  out  to  every  farmers' 
company  in  the  state  on  January  20, 
1922.  The  book  was  printed  by  the 
Walterick  Printing  Company  of  Fort 
Dodge. 


J.  P.  LARSON 
Secretary 

.  This  department 

Auditing  and  was  organized 
and  is  being  con- 
Income  Tax  tinued  so  that  de- 
pendable work 
can  be  furnished  our  members  along 
this  line.  For  the  past  year  and  a 
half  it  has  required  six  men  to  take 
care  of  the  work  and  for  the  rush 
season  of  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  we  could  use  sev- 
eral additional  men. 

We  find,  however,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  men  who  are  com- 
petent to  audit  books  and  records  of 
elevator  companies,  as  in  addition  to 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ac- 
counting, it  is  also  necessary  that 
they  be  familiar  with  the  elevator 
business.  The  men  are  bonded  in  a 
surety  company  and  must  be  abso- 
lutely dependable  in  every  way.  It  is 
the  aim  to  carry  this  department  at 
cost,  secure  the  best  men  that  can  be 
obtained  and  then  keep  a  careful 
check  on  the  work  so  that  our  mem- 
bers can  rely  on  the  service  and  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  the  completed 
audit  reflects  the  true  condition  of 
their  company.  The  audits  are  pre- 
pared so  as  to  give  detailed  informa- 
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tion  that  can  be  used  in  preparing 
income  tax  returns. 

We  are  revising  the  form  of  re- 
ports so  as  to  conform  more  com- 
pletely with  the  requirements  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1921  and  so  a  few 
additional  phases  of  the  business  may 
be  shown.  We  have  served  more  than 
200  companies  during  the  past  year 
and  have  added  several  new  com- 
panies to  our  list.  The  income  tax 
work  has  been  especially  heavy.  For- 
tunately, we  were  able  to  secure  ad- 
ditional help  in  this  department.  We 
have  added  Mr.  Louis  Anderson,  who 
was  formerly  connected  with  .the 
Louis  Murphy-Gillin  Accounting  Com- 
pany and  who  has  had  about  three 
years'  experience  as  a  deputy  collector 
in  the  revenue  office  at  Dubuque.  Mr. 
Anderson's  experience  has  been  of 
considerable  help  in  making  audits 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  income 
tax  information  required  by  the  reve- 
nue department,  and  also  in  prepar- 
ing amended  returns. 

We  have  prepared  and  filed  a  num- 
ber of  claims  for  refunds  and  abate- 
ment of  taxes  paid  or  assessed  in  ac- 
cess of  the  amount  required  by  law. 
Such  claims  were  filed  for  amounts 
ranging  from  twenty-five  dollars  to 
several  hundred  dollars  and  totalled 
approximately  twenty-five  thousand 
($25,000)  dollars  for  the  year.  The 
demands  for  income  tax  work  have 
been  so  numerous  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  take  care  of  all  of  this 
work  and  it  appears  that  more  men, 
having  the  necessary  qualifications, 


-ACJ- 


TL  c"  x  x  Your  association 
I  tie  tirst  to      took    an  active 

n  j        r>    •  (iPart    in  *ne 
Reduce  treight  freight  rate  hear- 
ing,   which  was 
Rates  held  in  Washing- 

ton on  August 
15th  to  September  3rd.  This  was  the 
Western  Grain  Rate  case  No.  12929 
which  was  brought  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce,  Commission  by  rail- 
road commission,  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Associations  and  other  farm- 
ers' organization  of  Iowa  and  other 
states  in  the  western  group.  We 
made  two  trips  to  Des  Moines  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  our  assistance 
in  outlining  the  evidence  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing.  We  also  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  at  the  hearing  at 
Washington  and  filed  testimony  giv- 
ing facts  and  figures  taken  from  the 
records  of  14  farmers'  elevator  com- 
panies located  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  of  Iowa.  Our  figures  sub- 
mitted in  the  record,  gave  a  compari- 
son of  grain  prices  and  freight  rates 
for  years  1913  to  1921  and  also  a 
comparison  of  amounts  of  total 
freight  paid  for  the  different  years. 
It  was  clearly  shown  by  the  sched- 
ules submitted  that  freight  rates  were 
entirely  too  high,  also  that  the  pro- 
ducers or  farmers  would  be  benefited 
by  a  reduction  in  rates. 


Taking  one  of  the 
Pays  $33,000  companies,  given 
.  in  our  exhibits, 
a  Year  Freight  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Eleva- 
tor Company  of  Kanawha,  it  was 
shown  by  the  records  of  this  com- 
pany that  an  average  of  108,500  bu 
of  corn  and  215,400  bu  of  oats  were 
shipped  out  in  each  one  of  the  years 
1913  to  1921  and  that  the  company 

?aid  a  total  amount  of  freight  of 
18,156.32  on  the  total  amount  of 
grain  shipped  out  in  1913.  In  1921, 
the  freight  rate  on  the  same  number 
of  bushels,  amounted  to  $33,070.44,  or 
an  increase  of  $14,914.12.  By  figur- 
ing the  freight  cost  in  bu  of  grain, 
we  find  that  it  cost  this  same  com- 
pany 29,939  bu  of  oats  and  14,986  bu 
of  corn  to  pay  the  increased  freight 
charges  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
the  1913  freight  rates  on  the  same 
number  of  bushels  shipped. 

The  case  was  decided  in  our  favor 
and  the  decision  was  given  out  on 
October  20,  1921.  The  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  as  stated  in  their  report, 
was  that  the  rates  on  wheat  and  hay, 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  products 
would  be  for  the  future,  unjust  and 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
the  increase  of  August  26th,  1920,  on 
wheat  and  hay  and  that  the  freight 
rate  on  other  grain  should  be  10  per 
cent  lower  than  the  reduced  freight 
rate  on  wheat  and  hay.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission,  however,  was 
merely  given  as  a  recommendation 
that  the  reduced  rates  be  made  ef- 
actual  order  was  not  given  by  the 
fective  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
later  than  November  20,  1921.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  un- 
til November  21,  1921,  and  this  order 
specified  that  all  carriers  should 
place  the  reduced  freight  rates,  as 
recommended,  in  effect  on  or  before 
December  27,  1921,  upon  not  less  than 
five  days  notice  to  the  Commission  and 
to  the  general  public.  On  December 
21,  the  order  was  amended  upon  fur- 
ther consideration,  by  the  Commis- 
sion, of  the  record  in  the  case,  and 
permission  given  to  the  defendants  to 
establish  rates  in  compliance  there- 
with, upon  one  day's  notice.  The  order 
was  still  further  amended  by  the 
Commission  on  December  23rd  and 
this  order  gave  the  carriers  permis- 
sion to  extend  the  date  to  January  7, 
1922,  for  making  the  reduced  freight 
rates  on  grain,  grain  products,  etc., 
effective.  The  tariffs  covering  the 
changes  caused  by  the  reduced  freight 
rates  on  grain,  etc.,  were  accordingly 
published  and  filed  by  railroad  com- 
panies on  dates  ranging  from  Decem- 
ber 27,  1921,  to  January  7,  1922.  The 
reduced  rates  on  grain  will  effect  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  farmers  of 
Iowa,  but  it  still  appears  that  freight 
rates  are  entirely  too  high  and  should 
be  reduced  as  fast  as  possible. 


-ACJ- 


Bonds 


We  have  contin- 
ued   to  handle 

surety  bonds  for 
members  of  the  association  and  such 
bonds  are  carried  through  the  Farm- 
ers National  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion at  Omaha,  which  organization 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Omaha  Agency  of  the  New  Amster- 
dam Casualty  Company  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  As  the  rate  is  only  $3.00 
per  $1,000.00,  this  effects  a  consider- 
able saving  to  the  companies  in  this 
state.  There  are  at  the  present  time, 
142  bonds  in  effect  in  Iowa  and  the 


total  amount  covered  is  $710,000.00. 
The  total  premiums  that  would  have 
been  charged,  if  contract  for  bonds 
had  not  been  made  by  your  associa- 
tion, would  have  been  $10,525.00.  The 
total  amount  of  premium  that  is  be- 
ing charged  on  all  the  bonds  carried 
through  your  association,  is  $2,157.00, 
making  a  total  saving  of  $8,368,00 
per  year  on  bonds. 


This  insurance 
has  been  fur- 
nished at  much 
lower  rates  than 
ever  before.  The 
rate  of  $1.10, 
which  had  been 
in  effect  during  the  year  1920,  was 
reduced  to  93c  and  was  placed  in  ef- 
fect during  the  first  part  of  1921. 


Workmen 's 
Compensation 
Insurance  ■ 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry  in  general  but  Dressed  Turkeys  in  particu- 
lar will  again  sell  for  relatively  high  prices  this  Fall  and 
Winter. 

STOP  SELLING  ALIVE 

Over  10,000  farmers  shipped  their  poultry  direct  to  us  last 
season — they  shipped  it  dressed  and  because  of  a  saving  by 
them  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  this  method — they 
are  forever  thru  with  selling  alive.  You  can  make  this  same 
big  saving. 

FREE 

Write  us  today  for  our  booklet  "Poultry  Facts,"  which  will 
be  sent  free  and  which  contains  complete  instructions  for 
properly  dressing,  packing  and  shipping  poultry  under  our 
direct  marketing  plan. 

We  are  Chicago's  largest  handlers  of  poultry.  We  obtain 
and  pay  highest  prices.  We  are  absolutely  reliable — ask 
your  bank. 

Don't  delay — write  today 


THE  PETER 

kmc  5DN5  CD. 

[OMMI55IQN  MERCHANTS  I68W.5DUTH  WATER  5T. CHICAGO 

Raise  the  Type  of  Hogs  the  Market  Demands 

The  hog  market  for  the  past  two  years  has  prOTeo 
conclusively  that  the  packers  and  the  consuming 
public  both  want  a  hog  of  the  meat  type.  The 
day  of  the  fat  bellies  and  salt  pork  Is  past  and 
the  demand  Is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  for  a 
hog  which  dresses  out  a  superior  quality  of  Ine 
textured  meat. 

HAMPSHIRES  ARE  THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  MEAT 
TYPE  BREED  AND  ARE  CONSISTENT 
MARKET  T0PPER8 
They  have  won  the  Grand  Championship  over  all 
breeds,  all  ages  and  all  weights  of  hogs  in  the  car- 
load lots,  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  for 
the  past  four  years  In  succession — 1918,  1919, 
1920,  1921 — In  the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No 
experts  needed  to  make  Hampshlree  win. 
It  Is  Doubly  Important  to  Raise  the  Kind  of  Hog  Which  the  Market  Demands  When  That  Is  tha 
Kind  Which  Will  Bring  the  Most  Profit  to  the  Man  Who  Carries  the  Swill  Pall 
Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage  hogs — making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the  cheapest 
feeds  on  the  farm.    Active,  vigorous  and  healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  litters.    At  the  inter- 
national, they  have  Bhown  almost  without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of  any  breed,  carrying 
always  the  heavy,  high-killing,  lean  meat  type. 

FOB  FREE  HAMPSHIRE  INFORMATION  and  for  names  of  breeders  In  your  neighborhood,  address 


American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n 


E.  C.  STONE,  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  4. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

S21  Occidental  BIdg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort 
Indiana 
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As  the  Iowa  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Insurance  Act  requires  that 
corporations  must  be  responsible  for 
accidental  injuries  received  by  per- 
sons employed  by  them,  it  is  advis- 
able to  take  out  an  insurance  policy 
and  let  the  insurance  company  carry 
the  risk.  Application  blanks  are  here 
at  the  Convention  hall  and  can  be 
secured  by  anyone  interested  in  this 
kind  of  insurance. 

 AC  J  

A  considerable 
Claims  number  of  claims 

have  been  han- 
dled during  the  past  year.  Filing  and 
collection  of  claims  has  been  handled 
by  Owen  L.  Coon  of  our  Claim  De- 
partment at  Chicago.  Some  of  the 
claim  papers  and  all  checks  have  been 
checked  up  and  entered  in  the  office 
of  your  association  here  at  Fort 
Dodge.  In  this  way,  we  have  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  claims  upon  which 
collection  has  been  made  and  we  can 
give  a  report  at  any  time  as  to  the 
amount  of  business  handled.  Claims 
have  been  collected  during  the  past 
year  as  follows:  * 

Number  Number 
Month         companies    claims  paid  Amount 

January    23  62  $2,684.22 

February    30  54  2,609.73 

March    42  90  6,343.96 

April    33  56  4,427.40 

May    48  69  4,650.58 

June    33  51  1,705.25 

July    21  42  3,157.36 

August    15  22  914.19 

September    17  21  558.61 

October    5  8  164.26 

November    27  45  949.73 

December    30  56  645.07 

January    8  14  408.80 

590  $29,218.16 

 AC]  

As  Mr.  Lynch, 
* 'Service"  who  has  been  act- 

ing as  purchas- 
Company  inS  agent,  is  go- 

ing  to  make  a  re- 
port in  detail  of  the  progress  and 
work  of  the  "Service"  Company,  we 
will  just  mention  that  this  company 
was  organized  at  the  last  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  collectively 
for  the  different  farmers'  companies, 
who  wished  to  deal  through  this  new 
organization,  the  object  being  to  se- 
cure the  same  grade  of  commodities 
at  a  considerable  saving  to  the  com- 
panies making  use  of  the  service. 

The  work  of  completing  the  plans, 
filing,  recording,  and  publishing  the 
articles  of  incorporation  and  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  the  "Iowa 
Blue  Sky  Law,"  took  considerable 
time,  and  was  not  completed  until  in 
July.  Due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  companies  did  not  feel  that  funds 
for  purchasing  stock  would  be  avail- 
able until  at  a  little  later  date,  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  employ  a 
man  to  go  out  and  sell  stock.  With 
reference  to  the  matter  of  securing 
contracts  for  handling  commodities 
through  the  "Service"  Company,  will 
say  that  Mr.  Lynch  will  have  some- 
thing to  report  along  this  line. 

 AC  J  

During  the  past 
field  Work  year,  your  secre- 
tary has  made  a 
total  of  76  trips  from  the  office  on 
association  business.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 26  trips  were  made  on  matters 
connected  with  the  auditing  and  in- 
come tax  work,  18  trips  to  attend 
board  meetings  and  stockholders' 
meetings,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
'Considering  a  change  to  the  co-oper- 


ative plan,  11  trips  were  made  to  Des 
Moines  on  business  connected  with 
railroad  leases,  freight  rates,  corpora- 
tion laws,  etc,  4  trips  were  made  to 
Chicago  to  attend  National  Confer- 
ences of  Associations  and  for  check- 
ing up  option  accounts  for  farmers' 
elevator  companies.  One  trip  was 
made  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  take 
part  in  the  Western  Grain  Rate  hear- 
ing and  16  trips  made  to  farmers' 
elevator  companies  on  various  mat- 
ters concerning  such  companies. 

Considerable  investigational  work 
was  done  along  the  lines  of  treatment 
and  fumigation  of  grain  and  extermi- 
nation of  grain  beetles.  We  received 
a  number  of  compliments  by  wire, 
telephone  and  mail,  from  companies 
located  in  northern  Iowa  and  immedi- 
ately made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  situation.  We  assisted  experts 
from  Ames  in  demonstrating  the 
methods  of  proper  fumigation  of 
grain  in  bins.  The  demonstrations 
were  held  in  six  different  counties  in 
northern  Iowa  and  the  trouble  was 
found  to  have  been  exaggerated  and 
not  as  serious  as  the  reports  and 
rumors  indicated. 

 AC  J-  

We  have  given 
Elevator  considerable  atr 

tention  to  trans- 
Rental  Sites  portation  mat- 
ters and  particu- 
larly to  cases  of  increased  rental 
charges  made  by  railroad  companies 
for  elevator  sites.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  complaints  received  were  from 
companies  located  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  property.  After  hav- 
ing held  several  conferences  with 
officials  of  the  Illinois  Central, _  they 
finally  agreed  to  reduce  the  minimum 
rental  charge  for  elevator  sites  from 
$85  to  $25  per  year  and  submitted 
formula  for  figuring  the  annual 
rentals  on  the  sites  used  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  business,  such  as 
grain  elevators,  coal,  lumber  yards, 
etc. 

■  AC  J  

Formula  for  fix- 
Formula  ing    rentals  on 

ground  leased  for 
industrial  purposes  adjoining  station 
or  passing  tracks,  which  tracks  are 
used  by  both  the  railroad  company 
and  the  lessee. 

The  annual  rental  shall  be  equal  to 
7  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  ground 
leased,  as  determined  by  the  Land 
and  Tax  Commissioner  in  his  valua- 
tions under  the  Federal  Valuation 
Act,  plus  7  per  cent  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  value,  at  the  rate  of  $2.90  per 
track  foot,  of  the  part  of  the  side 
track  serving  such  industry,  that  ex- 
tends along  and  is  opposite  the  track 
frontage  of  the  leased  premises,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  following  min- 
imum rental  per  annum  for  the  re- 
spective uses  stated: 

Minimum  Rentals  Per  Annum  for  Industrial 

Leases 

Elevators   ...$25.00 

Corn  cribs  (not  operated  in  connection 

elevator)    15.00 

Coal  yard   25.00 

Warehouse   (when  used  for  substantial 
business,   and   not   of   same   type  as 

seed  house)    25.00 

Seed  houses    15.00 

Ice  houses   ■   15.00 

Lumber  yard    25. 0t» 

Lumber  ramps    25.00 

Sites   for   derrick   25.00 

Sites  for  loading  platform   15.00 

Oil  stations    45.00 

Sand  bins    15.00 

Limestone  bin  (v^hen  used  by  community 
association  for  public  benefit  and  not 

for  profit)    1.00 

(When  handled  commercially)   12.00 
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Stock  pens    12.00 

Stock  scales   :  12-00 

Manufacturing  sites  (dependent  on  condi- 
tions)   25.00 

Miscellaneous    12.00 

For  combination  of  any  one  of  the  fore- 
going lines  of  business  with  one  or  more  of 
the  other  industries  shown  apply  rentals 
shown  in  the  right-hand  column  of  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Combination  of  minimum         Minimum  rentals 
rentals  in  dollars  for  combinations 

25-25-25-15-12   $40.00 

25-25-25-15   40.00 

25-25-25-12    40.00 

25-25-25    35.00 

25-25-15-12    35.00 

25-25-15    35.00 

25-25-12    35.00 

25-25    30.00 

25-16-12    30.00 

15-15   20.00 

25-15    30.00 

25-12   30.00 

15-15    20.00 

15-12    20.00 

12-12    20.00 

The  lessee  to  pay  all  taxes  on  buildings  and 
other  structures  erected  or  used  by  him. 

This  method  of  figuring  the  rental 
charges  was  not  found,  however,  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  although  it  did 
reduce  some  rentals  from  $85  to  $25 
and'  effected  a  saving  of  $60  per  year 
for  each  company.  We  contended  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  different 
companies  occupying  the  different 
rialroad  sites,  were  furnishing  the 
railroads  with  considerable  business 
and  were  a  direct  benefit  to  them, 
that  they  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  rentals  that  were  entirely  out  of 
line  with  what  could  be  considered  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  actual  value 
of  the  investment.  The  proposition 
finally  made  by  Judge  Horton  of  the 
Illinois  Central  was  to  figure  an  an- 
nual rental  equal  to  7  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  ground  leased,  plus  7 
per  cent  of  one-half  the  value  at  $2.90 
per  track  foot  of  the  part  of  the  side- 
track serving  such  company.  As  it 
was  our  opinion  that  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent  and  the  same  basis  as  used 
in  the  Staceyville  case  should  apply, 
as  decided  by  the  Board  of  R.  R.  Com- 
missioners, on  November  17,  1919,  we 
could  not  recommend  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposition.  However,  many 
companies  would  save  the  difference 
between  $85  and  $25,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  left  for  each  company  to 
decide  whether  they  would  accept  the 
offer  or  carry  the  case  before  the 
Board  of  R.  R.  Commissioners. 

 AC  J  

Having  made  this 
The  Future        summary  of  the 

association  work 
and  having  made  a  general  outline  of 
conditions  we  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  your  association,  through  its 
different  departments,  is  furnishing  a 
service  that  is  of  value  to  all  farmers' 
companies  and  it  is  our  recommenda- 
tion that  the  work  of  all  of  the  de- 
partments be  extended  and  developed 
as  fast  as  possible.  Also  that  a  cam- 
paign be  put  on  for  new  members,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  farmers'  com- 
panies that  have  been  organized  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  and 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  taken  out  mem- 
bership in  the  association.  Such  com- 
panies should  belong  to  their  state 
association  and  would  undoubtedly 
take  out  a  membership  if  informed 
a  sto  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  such  membership.  We  believe  that 
every  possible  assistance  should  be 
given  our  farmers'  companies  and  or- 
ganizations in  working  out  and  per- 
fecting marketing  plans  and  in  im- 
proving methods  of  conducting  the 
business.  We  should  also  use  our  in- 
fluence in  securing  the  right  kind  of 
legislation  and  especially  a  repeal  or 


amendment  of  the  Cummins-Esch 
Law  so  as  to  abrogate  the  guarantee 
clause  and  restore  to  the  State  Com- 
missions jurisdiction  in  all  intrastate 
rate  matters. 

 AC  J  

FARMERS  BUILDING  65,- 
000  BUSHEL  POTATO 
WAREHOUSE 

Edinburg,  N.  D. — Farmers  are 
building  a  cooperative  potato  ware- 
house of  65,000  bushels  capacity 
which  they  hope  to  use  in  handling 
the  1922  crop.  The  structure  is  60x 
120  ft.  and  is  located  on  the 
Great  Northern  right  of  way  just 
southeast  of  town.  Hollow  tile  and 
cement  are  being  used  for  the  walls. 
The  structure  will  be  two  stories  in 
height  and  the  basement  is  already 
finished.  The  basement  contains  a 
number  of  bins,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  one  to  three  carloads.  In  ad- 
dition three  hopper  bins  will  be  pro- 
vided, equipped  with  three  graders 
so  that  the  grading  can  be  handled 
right  when  the  potatoes  are  brought 
to  the  warehouse.  The  building  is 
being  financed  by  the  sale  of  stock  to 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  territory, 
103  farmers  having  already  sub- 
scribed. The  cost  of  the  structure 
will  be  $16,000.  Fred  Arason  is 
chairman  of  the  building  committee 
and  with  Nick  Ordahl,  cashier  of  a 
local  bank,  has  been  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  enterprise. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  Edinburg 
farmers  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
cooperate  by  turning  out  on  a  "farm- 
ers' grading  day"  proclaimed  July 
2  by  County  Agent  F.  C.  Hathaway 
for  the  purpose  of  grading  up  300 
yards  of  road  alongside  of  the  load- 
ing spur  of  the  railway  in  order  to 
provide  a  place  to  load  into  cars. 

 AC  J  

A  Reserved  Man 

Wife  (referring  to  guest) — He's  a 
most  attractive  man;  is  he  married? 

Husband — I  don't  know.  He's  a 
reserved  chap — keeps  all  his  trou- 
bles to  himself. 


Hard  Luck 

"I  say,  Mark,  have  you  heard  about 
that  poor  man  who  swallowed  a 
spoon?" 

"No.    What  about  him?" 

"Why,  he  can't  stir." 


The  husband  looked  up  from  the 
newspaper  he  was  reading  to  say:  "I 
see  Thompson's  shirt  store  has  been 
burned  out." 

"Whose?"  asked  his  wife,  who  was 
slightly  deaf. 

"Thompson's  shirt  store,"  said  the 
husband. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  wife  sympathet- 
ically, "who  tore  it?" 


With  the  Trimmings 
Mrs.  Newlywed  (giving  first  order 

to  butcher  over  phone) — Please  send 

me  a  pound  of  steak. 

Butcher — And  what  else,  please  ? 
Mrs.  Newlywed  —  And  —  and  some 

gravy. 


They'll  Need  To 

On  one  of  the  tombstones  in  an  old 
New  England  cemetery  appears  the 
following  inscription: 
Here  Lies  Jonathan  Steel — Good  and 


Real  Daylight  Saving 
"Is  your  boy  in  favor  of  daylight 
saving?" 

"I  reckon  he  is,"  replied  Farmer 
Corntossel.  "If  he  goes  on  stayin' 
out  o'  nights,  pretty  soon  he  won't 
be  usin'  any  daylight  at  all." 


Something  in  It 

Juliet— "What's  in  a  name?" 
Romeo — "Well,  if  you  take  mine  you 
might  get  a  good  home  out  of  it." 

— Gaboon. 


WM.  LARSON,  Pre*.  J.  C  LOCKIN,  Soej. 
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Hollywood  and  Return 

By  Viola  M.  Richey 


West. 


I  EAR  Aunt  Coe: 

Here  I  am  in  Chicago 
again,  after  a  five  weeks' 
journey  through  the  Golden 
I  didn't  forget  that  I  promised 
to  write  you  all  about  my  trip,  but 
I  was  so  busy  sight  seeing  that  I  only 
had  time  to  send  cards.  If  I  had  the 
(ability  I  could  certainly  write  an 
interesting  book,  but  as  it  is  you  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  letter. 

My  friend  Helen,  enjoyed  the  trip 
as  much  as  I,  and  we  are  already 
planning  on  another.  "See  America 
First"  is  our  motto,  and  we  certainly 
saw  a  great  many  of  the  "wonder 
spots"  on  this  trip.  We  took  about 
one  and  fifty  pictures  and  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  few  of  the  best  ones,  as 
I  know  you  will  be  anxious  to  see 
them. 

Mother  is  certainly  enjoying  her 
stay  in  California  as  she  went  out 
the  first  part  of  August  and  is  still 
there.  I  wish  you  were  with  her,  en- 
joying California's  sunshine  and  flow- 
ers. 

Helen  and  I  stopped  at  Colorado 
Springs  on  the  way  out  and  rode  to 
the  summit  of  famous  Pike's  Peak  in 
an  auto  over  a  road  seventeen  miles 
long,  and  costing  nearly  $2,000,000. 
Imagine  riding  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  14,109  feet  in  height,  over 
a  double  track  boulevard  which  is  the 
highest  motor  highway  in  the  world. 
I  will  never  forget  how  I  felt  when 
we  were  about  12,000  feet  above  sea 
Jevel  and  I  looked  down  into  the 
valley  below.  When  we  turned  the 
corners,  I  wished  we  were  hiking  in- 
stead of  riding.  I  guess  Lieut.  Zeb- 
ulon  Pike,  who  discovered  this  peak 
in  1806  and  attempted  to  reach  the 
top  and  failed,  never  dreamed  that 
some  day  it  would  be  so  easy  for 
travelers  to  reach  the  top.  He  wrote 
in  his  diary  that  "No  human  being 
could  have  ascended  its  pinnacle"  and 
now  the  top  can  be  reached  by  cog 
road  or  auto.  We  saw  quite  a  num- 
ber hiking  it  the  day  we  went  up. 
Would  like  to  hike  it  myself  some 
day. 

Did  you  know  that  auto  races  up 
Pikes  Peak  are  held  every  year?  Our 
driver  was  in  the  races  last  year  and 
we  were  surprised  when  he  told  us 
that  no  one  had  ever  been  killed  dur- 


ing the  races,  as  it  seemed  almost 
impossible.  I  was  frightened  when 
we  went  around  some  of  the  curves 
at  an  ordinary  rate  of  speed,  so  don't 
think  I'd  really  care  about  racing  up 
the  Peak. 

I  certainly  miss  the  mountains  out 
west  and  wish  we  had  had  a  few  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  In  Colo- 
rado alone,  there  are  forty-two  peaks 
more  than  14,000  feet  high  and  many 
canyons  and  waterfalls.  In  South 
Cheyene  Canyon,  we  climbed  about 
three  hundred  steps  to  the  top  of 


Half  Way  Up  Pike's  Peak 

Seven  Falls.  These  Falls  are  one 
above  the  other  and  steps  have  been 
built,  leading  from  the  foot  of  the 
Falls  up  to  the  head  so  that  one  can 
get  a  good  view  of  them  at  close 
range.  The  steps  are  very  steep,  but 
I  didn't  realize  how  steep  they  were 
until  we  started  down.  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  came  down  slower  than 
we  went  up. 

If  you  ever  visit  Colorado  Springs 
you  musn't  fail  to  go  through  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds  in  Williams  Can- 
yon. It  has  many  different  rooms  or 
caves  of  odd  rock  formations.  Some 
of  them  are  of  crystal  and  marble 
and  hang  like  icicles  from  the  top 
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of  the  caves  and  others  resemble 
sponge.  It  was  discovered  by  two 
boys  about  thirteen  years  old  and  is 
said  to  rival  the  Mammouth  Cave  of 
Kentucky. 

On  our  way  to  Grand  Canyon,  the 
train  stopped  a  half  hour  at  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico  where  we  vis- 
ited an  interesting  Indian  Museum 
and  watched  the  Indian  women  weav- 
ing Navajo  blankets.  Indians'  were 
selling  pottery  and  beadwork  at  the 
station  and  at  every  stop  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  Indians  came  up 
to  the  observation  platform  to  sell 
their  wares.  I  snapped  a  few  pic- 
tures of  them  and  they  turned  out 
very  well. 

We  met  two  lovely  girls  on  the 
train,  Ellen  and  Gertrude  Woods  of 
Monmouth,  Illinois  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Honolulu.  They  stopped  at 
Grand  Canyon  too,  and  the  four  of 
us  certainly  had  a  fine  time  together. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  Grand  Canyon.  Try  to 
imagine  a  chasm  thirteen  miles  wide 
in  places,  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  long,  over  a  mile  deep,  tinted  in 
all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  you  vvill 
have  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  is  like. 

Ellen,  Gertrude  and  Helen  and  I 
donned  knackers  and  walked  down 
Bright  Angel  Trail  to  the  tunnel 
about  seven  hundred  feet  below  the 
rim  of  the  Canyon.  We  would  have 
liked  to  gone  down  further,  but 
we  were  warned  not  to  go  below  the 
tunnel  as  the  trail  is  quite  steep  and 
the  upward  climb  very  tiresome,  un- 
less you  ride  horseback  or  on  a  mule. 

When  we  were  walking  back  up 
the  trail,  we  met  two  cattlemen  who 
had  crossed  from  the  other  side  of  the 
canyon.  One  of  them  had  fallen 
and  broken  his  foot  so  couldn't  leave 
his  horse,  but  the  other  let  me  ride 
part  way  up  the  trail  on  his  horse. 
My  but  it  was  thrilling  to  ride  up 
that  winding  trail  on  horseback  and 
look  down  into  the  chasm  below! 

We  certainly  enjoyed  watching  the 
Indian  dance  which  is  given  every 
day  by  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians 
who  live  at  the  Canyon.  The  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation,  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  United  States  is  located 
near  the  Canyon  and  the  homes  of 


the  Hopis  are  on  the  Painted  Desert. 
We  saw  a  great  many  Indian  homes 
from  the  train,  while  riding  through 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Some  of 
them  are  made  of  rocks  stuck 
together  with  mud,  but  most  of  them 
are  little  huts  made  entirely  of  mud. 
There  is  quite  a  large  one  at  Grand 
Canyon  made  of  rocks,  called  the 
Hopi  House.  Visitors  are  allowed 
through  to  see  how  the  Indians  live 
and  furnish  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  ride  around 
the  rim  of  the  Canyon.  We  rented 
horses  and  our  guide  took  us  right 
along  the  very  edge  of  the  Canyon. 
It  is  thrilling  enough  to  hike  along 
the  edge  and  look  down  into  the  many 
chasms  and  crevices  below,  but  it 
cannot  be  compared  with  viewing  it 
on  horseback.  We  rode  several  miles 
around  the  rim  and  in  that  way  saw 
many  different  views  of  the  Canyon, 
and  it  seemed  that  each  view  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  one  before. 

To  watch  the  sunset  and  moon  rise 
at  the  Canyon  is  something  one  could 
never  forget.  Most  of  the  time  there 
is  a  deep  purple  shadow  over  the 
whole  Canyon  and  after  sundown  the 
Canyon  seems  to  sink  deeper  into  this 
mysterious  purple  shadow.  It  is  a 
place  that  seems  to  cast  a  spell  over 
you,  and  the  longer  you  look  at  it, 
the  more  powerless  you  are  to  shake 
loose  from  the  charm.  We  left  this 
wonderful  spot  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
gret and  with  the  hope  that  we  could 
visit  it  again  some  day  and  spend 
a  longer  time. 

The  following  day  we  rode  through 
the  desert  and  it  certainly  was  hot. 


Climbing   Grand  Canyon 


I  don't  believe  I  ever  knew  what  hot 
weather  was  until  then.  All  we  saw 
for  hours  was  cactus  and  sand  so  you 
can  well  imagine  how  glad  we  were 
when  we  noticed  orange  groves  and 
realized  that  we  were  in  California. 

California  at  last!  The  land  of 
bungalows,  flowers  and  palm  trees.  I 
have  often  heard  of  the  beauties  of 
California,  but  not  until  one  has 
seen  it,  do  they  realize  what  a  beau- 
tiful country  it  is.  It  seems  that  it 
has  everything  there  in  the  world  to 
make  it  picturesque,  the  ocean,  the 
mountains,  the  forest  of  giant  red- 
wood trees,  orchards  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  fruit,  besides  the  flowers, 
palms  and  red  pepper  trees. 

The  bungalows  are  not  only  ar- 
tistic but  they  are  homey  too.  There 
are  so  many  that  it  is  really  a  Bun- 
galowland  and  with  all  of  them  we 
did  not  see  two  alike.  Most  of  them 
are  of  Spanish  architecture,  with  low 
tile  roofs,  built  of  white  stucco  or 
some  light  shade  like  grey  or  tan,  and 
even  pink  and  blue. 

California  is  such  a  romantic  coun- 
try with  its  old  historic  Missions,  that 
one  can  easily  realize  why  so  many 
stories  have  been  written  about  it. 
We  visited  a  number  of  its  historic 
spots  while  on  a  two-day  auto  trip 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego, 
where  the  first  California  Mission  was 
founded  in  1769.  We  traveled  along 
the  ocean  most  of  the  way,  over  a 
road  established  by  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  in  the  early  days,  which  is 
called  the  "El  Camino  Real"  meaning 
the  King's  Highway.  It  is  now  a 
fine  paved  road,  but  was  once  only  a 
pathway  leading  from  one  Mission  to 
another.  There  are  twenty-one  of 
these  old  Missions  along  this  high- 
way, which  starts  in  the  southern 
part  of  California  at  San  Diego  and 
winds  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  north.  Bells  were  placed  all 
along  this  pathway  as  a  guide  to 
travelers  and  in  this  way  it  grew 


and  became  an  established  highway. 
These  old  artistic  bells  are  seen  ever 
so  often  when  traveling  on  the  "El 
Camino  Real." 

We  rode  past  miles  and  miles  of 
orange  groves  on  this  highway  and 
bought  delicious  California  fruit 
along  the  way.  I  never  tasted  such 
peaches  in  my  life  or  ever  saw  any 
so  large. 

Our  first  interesting  stop  was  the 
old  Mission  at  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
where  we  were  shown  through  the 
different  living  rooms  and  church.  The 
furniture  was  hand  carved  and  put 
together  with  wooden  pegs,.  Most  of 
these  Missions  were  built  of  stone  and 
hard  burnt  brick.  We  were  told  that 
the  Indians  performed  nearly  all  of 
this  labor  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fathers,  who  taught  them  Christian- 
ity and  civilization. 

At  La  Jolla,  we  walked  down  into 
a  cave  that  opens  on  the  ocean  and 
at  one  place  we  saw  just  loads  of 
seals  bobbing  their  heads  out  of  the 
water. 

The  old  San  Diego  Mission  is  an- 
other interesting  spot.  A  very  ro- 
mantic tale  is  told  in  connection  with 
this  Mission,  about  an  Indian  girl 
named  Ramona,  who  was  married 
here,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  Ramona's  Marriage 
Place.  We  made  a  wish  by  the  Old 
Wishing  Well  in  the  garden  and  lis- 
tened to  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
history  of  California. 

San  Diego,  "where  California  be- 
gins" is  certainly  a  picturesque  city 
as  it  is  built  right  on  the  bay  and  has 
some  very  pretty  parks  and  homes. 

Hardly  anyone  that  visits  this 
southern  point  of  California  fails  to 
visit  Mexico  as  the  border  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  San  Diego,  and 
when  we  drove  to  Tia  Juana,  Mexico 
we  were  out  of  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


In  the  Mission  Garden  at  San  Juan  Capistrano,  California 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


A  POPULAR  DAY  DRESS 

4158.  A  frock  of  this  kind  is  neat  and  chic, 
and  simplifies  the  work  of  the  woman  who 
makes  it.  The  model  is  in  "slip  on"  style. 
The  bell  shaped  sleeve  is  comfortable  and  up- 
to-date.  Plaits  at  the  side  seams,  give  added 
fullness  to  the  skirt  portions. 

This  Pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  36.  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38 
inch  size  requires  3%  yards  of  54  inch  ma- 
terial. The  width  at  the  foot  with  plaits  ex- 
tended is  about  2*4  yards. 


A  NEW  PLAY  DRESS 
4140.  Here  is  a  smart  romper  fashion  with 
added  "dress  sections."  The  sleeve  may  be 
finished  in  wrist  or  elbow  length.  The  romp- 
ers are  finished  with  a  drop  back,  which  is 
buttoned  to  a  long  waist  portion. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  2,  4,  6,  and 
8  years.  A  4  year  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  32  inch  material. 


A  NEW  SUIT  FOR  THE  "LITTLE  MAN" 

4143.  Real  sportman  like  is  this  model, 
with  sailor  collar  and  straight  trousers. 
Khaki,  linen,  drill,  serge  or  tweed,  as  well 
as  corduroy,  seersucker  or  galatea  are  ser- 
viceable materials  for  this  design. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  3,  4,  5  and 
6  years.  A  4  year  size  requires  2  yards  of 
44  inch  material.  To  trim  with  contrasting 
material  as  illustrated  will  require  %  yard  of 
32  inch  material. 


A  SPLENDID  MODEL  FOR  GENERAL 
WEAR 

4100.  Here  is  a  roomy,  comfortable  top 
garment,  good  for  traveling,  motoring  or 
street  wear.  It  may  be  made  of  caracul  or 
other  pile  fabrics,  as  well  as  of  tweed,  mix- 
tures, velours  and  similar  cleakings. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  34- 
36;  Medium,  38-40;  Large,  42-44;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size 
will  require  5%  yards  of  44  inch  material. 


A  STYLISH  ONE  PIECE  MODEL 

4152.  Serge  and  plaid  suiting  are  here  com- 
bined. The  fronts  meet  over  a  panel.  The 
sleeve  is  in  bell  style.  This  model  makes  a 
splendid  school  dress. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  6,  8,  10,  and 
12  years.  A  10  year  size  requires  2%  yards 
ef  44  inch  material.  To  trim  as  illustrated 
will  require  1  yard  of  32  inch  material. 


FOR  PORCH  OR  KITCHEN  WEAR 

4161.  Trim  and  neat  is  the  style  here 
portrayed.  The  development  and  adjustment 
are  equally  simple.  Figured  percale  was  used 
in  this  instance,  combined  with  white  linene. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  Vust  measure.  A 
38  inch  size  requires  5  ^ards  of  40  inch  ma- 
terial. To  make  vest,  collar  and  cuffs  of  con- 
trasting material  requires  1%  yard.  The 
width  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 


A  POPULAR  ONE  PIECE  DRESS 

3895.  Here  is  a  splendid  style  for  re- 
modeling or  f©r  combining  twa  materials. 
The  lines  are  good  and  youthful,  and  new  style 
features  are  seen  in  collar  and  sleeve.  Satin 
or  taffeta  would  be  attractive  for  this  de- 
sign with  soutache  braid  or  embreidery  for 
trimming.  It  would  also  be  nice  in  black 
velvet  with  braiding,  or  in  taupe  moire  with 
a  touch  of  coral. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes :  16,  18  and 
20  years.  A  16  year  size  requires  4%  yards 
of  36  inch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt 
at  the  foot  is  about  2  yards. 


A  SPLENDID  HARLEQUIN  SUIT 

3778.  Here  is  an  ever  popular  masquerade 
design — one  that  is  sure  to  please  and  to  be 
very  comfortable.  It  can  readily  be  de- 
veloped and  is  suitable  for  many  kinds  of 
materials.  Calico,  cretonne,  chintz,  muslin, 
cambric,  satin,  and  crepe  are  good  for  this 
model. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and 
10-12  years  for  Children,  14-16  years  for 
Misses,  and  3J-40 ;  42-44  inches  bust  measure 
for  Adults.  A  10-12  year  size  requires  5% 
yards  of  27  inch  material  for  the  suit,  and  % 
yard  for  the  cap.  A  38-40  inch  size  requires 
8%  yards  of  27  inch  material  for  the  suit  and 
%  yard  for  the  cap. 


A   POPULAR  STYLE 

3930.  Here  is  ease  and  convenience  for  a 
""little"  person  and  quite  the  latest  fashion 
whim — to  "wrap"  your  dress  about  you  and 
go  about  without  "mussing  up  your  hair." 
The  basket  pockets  will  be  attractive,  and  are 
useful  too.  This  style  is  good  for  repp,  linen 
or  gincham.  The  sleeve  may  be  in  wrist 
or  elbow  length. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and 
10  years.  A  6  year  size  requires  3Vi  yards 
of  32  inch  material. 


Patterns  12c  each.   Catalog  15c.   Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 
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We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.  All  of  these 
patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.  Full  directions  for  making 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.  We  can  also  fur- 
nish an  up-to-date  FALL  AND  WINTER  CATALOGUE  containing  over  600  designs  of 
ladies',  misBes'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  concise  article  on 
dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various  simple 
stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.  Address  all  orders  for 
patterns  to  the  Pattern  Dept..  AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  JOURNAL.  608  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  t  ,    .  .    .  . 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired. 
It  Is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap 
before  writing  your  pattern  order.  Then  in  case  you  forget ,  te .put  your  name  on  the 
Inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.  DO  NOT  FORGET  TO  WRITE  SIZE 
DESIRED.  , 
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THANKSGIVING  RECIPES 

Roast  Turkey  with  Giblet  Dressing 
Baked  Chicken  with  Oysters      Cranberry  Puffs 
Potato  Fancy  Pumpkin  Souffle 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes      Mashed  Turnip 
Breaded  Parsnips  Baked  Onions 

Celery  and  Chestnut  Jelly 
Squash  Pie  Fruit  Cake  Mince  Pie 

Thanksgiving  Plum.  Pudding  Cider 


Roast  Turkey  with  Giblet  Dressing.— Pre- 
pare turkey  and  fill  with  a  dressing  of  1  quart 
of  bread  crumbs,  1  minced  onion,  1  tablespoon 
of  butter,  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  suffi- 
cient water  to  well  moisten  it.  Roast  until 
well  browned  in  the  oven.  In  the  meanwhile 
boil  the  giblets  in  salted  water,  when  done 
chop  fine,  and  return  to  the  water  in  which 
they  were  boiled.  After  the  turkey  has  been 
lifted  to  its  hot  platter,  skim  the  grease  from 
the  gravy,  in  the  roasting  pan,  turn  in  the 
chopped  giblets,  thicken  with  browned  flour, 
let  boil,  add  a  spoonful  of  lemon  juice  and 
serve. 


Baked  Chicken  with  Oysters. — Dress  2  plump 
chickens  as  for  roasting.  Fill  the  inside  with 
oysters  and  cracker  or  bread  crumbs  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  also  a  little  melted 
butter  and  sufficient  ,  warm  water  to  well 
moisten  the  dressing.  Bake  until  slightly 
browned  and  serve  with  the  gravy.  Very 
delicious. 


Cranberry  Puffs. — Sift  2  cups  of  flour,  with 
3  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  and  %  teaspoon 
of  salt,  into  a  dish.  Rub  4  tablespoons  of 
butter  into  this.  Beat  up  2  eggs  with  one 
cupful  of  milk,  or  cream,  with  2  cupfuls  of 
cranberries.  Pour  into  buttered  cups,  cover 
with  buttered  crepe  paper  and  steam  for  1% 
hours. 


Potato  Fancy. — Beat  1  cup  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes to  a  soft  creamy  mass  with  1  cup  of 
warm  milk,  and  a  tablespoon  of  butter.  Have 
ready  2  eggs,  whipped  light,  and  add  to  the 
cream,  also  a  pinch  of  pepper  and  salt.  Turn 
into  a  warmed  and  buttered  pudding  dish,  set 
in  a  quick  oven,  and  bake  covered  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  let  brown,  serve  at  once. 


Pumpkin  Souffle. — Add  to  2  cups  of  hot 
stewed  pumpkin,  which  has  been  pressed 
through  a  sieve,  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  3  eggs,  well  beaten,  1  tablespoon  of 
sugar,  1%  cups  of  cream,  pinch  of  salt  and 
pepper  also  a  pinch  of  paprika,  then  fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  pour 
into  a  buttered  baking  dish  or  souffle  dish  and 
bake  until  firm. 


Sweet  Potato  Croquettes. — Boil  %  dozen 
small  sweet  potatoes,  until  tender.  Mash  fine, 
and  while  yet  warm,  add  1  tablespoon  of 
butter,  and  the  same  of  thick  cream,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Form  into  croquettes,  dip  into 
a  beaten  egg,  then  into  bread  crumbs,  fry  a 
light  brown  in  hot  fat  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  croquettes. 


Mashed  Turnip. — Pare  and  quarter  several 
turnips,  put  them  into  boiling  salted  water, 
and  cook  until  perfectly  tender.  Drain  them 
in  a  colander,  and  rub  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
place  them  in  a  clean  saucepan,  stir  over  the 
fire,  for  a  few  minutes  to  cky,  add  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  pepper  and  one  tablespoanful  of 
pepper,  also  a  little  cream.  Lastly  add  1 
beaten  egg  and  serve  very  hot. 


Breaded  Parsnips. — Cut  parsnips  in  small 
pieces  and  boil  in  slightly  salted  water  until 
tender,  then  mash  them,  add  a  little  salt  and 
pepper  and  butter  and  make  into  balls.  Roll 
in  beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  until 
well  browned. 


Baked  Onions. — Wash  the  onions,  first  par- 
ing them,  and  put  in  a  saucepan  with  slightly 
salted  water.  Boil  until  nearly  tender.  Turn 
off  the  water  and  let  the  onions  dry  well. 
Roll  each  onion  in  a  piece  of  buttered  paper, 
or  waxed  paper,  twisting  it  at  the  top  to 
keep  it  in  place  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  one 
hour  or  until  tender  and  place  in  a  deep 
baking  dish  and  let  cool.  Then  remove  paper 
and  slightly  brown  in  the  oven,  season  well 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  butter. 


Celery  and  Chestnut  Jelly. — Cut  enough 
celery  to  make  1  cupful,  simmer  until  tender, 
in  3  cups  of  chicken  broth,  add  a  quarter  of 
a  package  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
water,  and  strain.  Turn  into  a  ring.  Boil  gent- 
ly until  tender  a  pint  of  shelled  chestnuts.  Put 
them  through  a  vegetable  press,  fill  the  center 
of  the  mold  and  pour  any  favorite  salad  dress- 
ing over  them.  Garnish  with  small  lettuce 
leaves. 


Squash  Pie. — Stew  sufficient  pumpkin  to 
make  2  cups  and  when  slightly  cold,  add  1  cup 
of  sugar,  3  beaten  eggs,  gradually  add  1  quart 
of  milk,  1  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  pinch  of 
mace  and  nutmeg,  Line  a  very  deep  pie  plate 
and  fill  in  with  the  custard  and  bake  until 
well  set. 


Fruit  Cake. — One  half  pound  of  butter,  3 
cups  of  sugar,  6  eggs,  2  cupfuls  of  sour  cream, 
1  teaspoon  of  baking  soda,  7  cups  of  flour,  1 
grated  nutmeg,  y%  teaspoon  of  powdered  mace, 
1  pound  of  currants,  1  pound  of  sultana 
raisins,  %  pound  of  chopped  citron  peel, 
lemon,  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar 
together,  add  gradually  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  the  soda  mixed  with  the  cream, 
flour,  salt,  spices,  the  grated  rind,  and  strained 
lemon  juice,  the  chopped  fruit,  the  whites  of 
eggs  beaten  and  flavoring,  Put  in  a  large  bak- 
ing dish  and  bake  until  well  done,  ice  with  a 
white  frosting  and  decorate  with  nut  meats. 


Mince  Pie. — One  pound  of  sugar,  %  pound 
of  butter,  %  pound  of  mixed  candied  lemon 
and  orange  peel,  the  grated  rind  and  strained 
juice  of  2  lemons,  1%  pounds  of  cooking 
apples,  1  pound  each  of  raisins  and  currants, 
1  grated  nutmeg,  1  teaspoon  of  mixed  sweet 
spices,  %  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  and  1  small 
glass  of  currant  jelly,  also  1  pint  of  fresh  cider. 
Steam  or  bake  the  apples  into  a  pulp.  Strain 
them  and  put  into  a  saucepan.  Warm  the 
butter  and  add  to  the  apples,  then  the  sugar, 
currants,  raisins  and  candied  peel  and  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  the  lemons.  Boil  all 
together  for  10  minutes,  and  stir  frequently. 
When  taken  off  the  fire,  add  lastly  the  spice 
and  grated  nutmeg  and  the  jelly  and  cider. 
Let  it  cool,  and  tie  down  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  When  ready  to  make  into  pies,  put 
between  2  crusts  and  when  serving  cover  the 
top  with  whipped  cream  well  sweetened  with 
sugar  a<nd  the  guests  will  have  no  idea  what 
sort  of  a  pie  it  is,  until  they  start  to  eat  it. 


Thanksgiving  Plum  Pudding. — %  cup  of  but- 
ter, 1  cup  ef  sugar,  %  pound  of  chopped  suet, 
then  beat  in  5  eggs,  %  pint  of  milk,  and  1 
teaspoon  of  orange  juice.  Dredge  with  flour, 
one  cupful  each  of  seeded  raisins,  currants 
and  citron,  Add  this  fruit  to  the  batter  and 
stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmeg.  Last 
ef  all  feeat  in  a  quart  of  flour,  turn  into  a 
large  mold,  and  steam  for  6  heurs.  Serve 
with  any  favorite  sauce. 


for  Every  Member 
oftheFamity- 

Dame  Fashion  revels  in 
surprises.  She  is  at  her  best  this 
season!  So  complete  are  the  changes 
— so  rich  and  varied  and  lovely  axe  the  new 
and  different  styles  which  are  revealed  in 
PHILIPSBORN'S  312 -page  Fall  and 
Winter  Shopping  Guide  that  you  simply 
must  send  for  your  Free  copy  at  once! 

Styleslndorsed  bvlMNE  CASTLE 

The  minute  you  get  this  book  you  will  realize 
why  IRENE  CASTLE,  famous  styleauthor- 
ity,  acclaims  PHILIPSBORN'S  style  book 
"The  Finest  of  Them  All!" 

Lowest  Prices  in  USA 

When  PHILIPSBORN'S  say 

"Lowest  Prices  in  the  U.  S.  A." — our  three 
million  customers  know  it's  the  truth.  We 
are  the  largest  and  oldest  Specialty  Mail 
Order  House  in  America.  Thirty -two 
years  have  proved  our  leadership  in  styles 
and  values. 

We  PBEEffiT  Everything- 

Money  's  Worth  or  Money  Back 

WE  PREPAY  EVERY  CENT  OF 
DELIVERY  CHARGES!  PHILIPSBORN'S 
spend  One  Million  Dollars  annually  to  Prepay 
Delivery.  Our  "Money  Back"  Guarantee  insures 
satisfaction.  We  take  the  risk. 

Send  Coupon  or  a  Postal  Today! 

Don't  spend  one  penny  until  you  see 
PHILIPSBORN'S  312-page,  Color-Illus- 
trated Style  Book  with  its  thousands  of  sensa- 
tional bargains.  The  Book  is  FREE! — don't  delay 

PHILIPSBORN'S 

-Joundtil  1S90 

department-  603  - ChicagoMl- 

Warn  TcauTog"  i 

I  PHILIPSBORN'S,  Depti  603  ,  Chicago,  111.  I 
I  Please  send  copy  of  PHILIPSBORN'S  Fall  and  I 
|  Winter  Style  and  Shopping  Guide  to 


City   

Local  Address.. 


.  State.. 


PLEASE  WRITE  PLAINLY 
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HOLLYWOOD  AND 
RETURN 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

Of  course,  we  couldn't  think  of  vis- 
iting California  without  going  out  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  we  took  a  trip 
to  Avalon,  Catalina  Island.  While 
crossing  over  to  the  Island  we  saw 
flying  fish  one  hears  much  about. 
They  jump  up  about  a  foot  out  of 
the  water  and  some  of  them  fly  nearly 
a  hundred  yards  before  they  dive  back 
into  the  water.  We  also  saw  sword 
and  tuna  fish  and  some  other  large 
black  fish  that  jump  out  of  the  water 
and  dive  right  back  in  again.  It  cer- 
tainly was  exciting  to  watch  these 
big  fish  jump  out  of  the  water,  five 
or  six  at  a  time  and  quite  near  the 
steamer. 

After  we  reached  the  Island,  we 
rode  on  the  Glass  Bottom  Boat  and 
viewed  the  Submarine  Gardens.  This 
boat  has  plate  glass  one  inch  thick  in 
the  bottom  and  is  arranged  so  that 
passengers  can  sit  very  comfortably 
and  watch  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
While  passing  over  the  Submarine 
Gardens  explanation  is  made  of  the 
different  plants  and  fish  that  are 
seen.  The  water  is  so  clear  that  the 
very  bottom  can  be  seen  when  in 
water  about  twenty  feet  deep.  There 
are  so  many  different  plants,  some 
seeming  to  have  a  silver  finish  and 
others  resembling  sponge.  Star  fish 
and  shells  are  lying  at  the  bottom 
and  all  sorts  of  fish  swim  in  and  out 
among  the  plants  and  rocks  and  with 
the  sun  streaming  down  through  the 
water  it  is  really  a  beautiful  sight. 
A  diving  exposition  was  given  by  a 
man  who  holds  the  world's  record 
for  staying  under  the  water  the  long- 
est time  while  holding  his  breath. 
We  could  look  through  the  glass  and 
see  him  pick  up  shells  from  the  bot- 
tom. 

But  I  haven't  told  you  anything  of 
Hollywood  as  yet  and  I  know  you  are 
anxious  to  hear  about  it.  Nearly 
every  one  goes  there  particularly  to 
see  the  movie  star's  homes  and  I 
must  confess  we  were  no  different 
than  the  rest.  One  day  we  rode 
through  Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills 
and  had  some  of  the  movie  stars'  homes 
pointed  out  to  us.  We  saw  the  homes 
of  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  Wallace  Reid,  Charles  Chaplin, 
Wm.  S.  Hart,  Charles  Ray,  Pauline 
Frederick  and  many  other  stars 
which  I  cannot  remember  just  now. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  was 
our  visit  to  a  moving  picture  studio. 
I  was  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  manager 
of  one  of  the  leading  moving  pictures 
concerns  in  Hollywood  ,or  we  would 
never  have  been  able  to  gain  admit- 
tance.   No  visitors  are  allowed  in  the 


studios,  unless  they  have  a  special 
letter  or  personal  friend,  as  there 
are  so  many  tourists  that  it  would  be 
impossible.  I  do  not  imagine  much 
work  could  be  done  if  everyone  were 
permitted  to  visit  the  studios. 

We  had  lunch  in  one  of  the  studio 
cafes  while  quite  a  number  of  the 
stars  and  directors  were  there  and 
spent  one  whole  afternoon  watching 
pictures  being  taken  of  Viola  Dana 
in  "Miss  Emmy  Lou"  and  Laurette 
Taylor  in  "Peg  0'  My  Heart."  We 
are  anxiously  waiting  for  these  pic- 
tures to  be  produced  so  that  we  can 
recognize  the  scenes  we  saw  taken.  It 
certainly  was  interesting  to  watch 
them  taking  pictures  and  no  one 
realizes  what  a  big  task  it  is  until 
they  have  seen  it  themselves.  The 
actors  and  directors  are  a  jolly  sort 


Movie    Stars,    Viola    Dana,    Buster  Keaton, 
Ethel  Terry,  Hollywood,  California 

of  a  crowd  though  and  seem  to  take 
everything  good  naturedly.  One  of 
the  things  that  seemed  so  funny  to  us 
was  when  they  played  an  organ  and 
violin  during  the  sad  scenes.  It  sure- 
ly was  great  to  be  right  there  while 
they  were  "shooting"  pictures  and  be 
able  to  talk  to  the  actors  themselves. 
Some  say  moving  pictures  aren't  as 
interesting  after  you  have  seen 
how  they  are  taken,  but  now  they 
are  more  interesting  than  ever  to  me. 

After  going  all  through  the  studio 
and  outside  lots,  we  were  shown  the 
settings  where  some  of  the  largest 
pictures  were  taken,  including  "The 
Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse" 
and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  While 
inspecting  some  of  the  settings  we 
learned  that  that  which  appeared  to 
be  real  rocks  in  the  castles  were  only 
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"reel"  rocks  made  of  some  kind  of 
prepared  paper. 

We  even  saw  Wallace  Reid  and 
Jack  Holt  while  in  Hollywood,  and 
the  two  leading  comedians  of  the 
screen,  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Buster 
Keaton;  but  the  best  of  it  is  that 
Viola  Dana,  Ethel  Terry  and  Buster 
Keaton  posed  for  me.  Just  imagine 
snapping  a  picture  of  the  movie  stars 
with  my  own  camera.  Although 
Buster  Keaton  is  a  comedian  he  is 
known  never  to  smile  in  his  pictures, 
so  that  accounts  for  his  stern  look. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  he  never 
smiles  as  he  was  smiling  most  of  the 
time  when  we  saw  him.  I  also 
snapped  a  picture  inside  the  studio 
while  Viola  Dana  was  playing  in  a 
scene  of  "Miss  Emmy  Lou"  and  it 
came  out  real  good. 

I  could  keep  on  writing  pages  about 
Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles,  but  if 
I  do,  you  will  begin  to  think  this  let- 
ter is  never  coming  to  an  end.  We 
spent  a  very  delightful  week  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles,  but  will  travel 
on  now  and  save  something  to  tell 
you  when  I  see  you. 

It  is  over  a  twelve  hour  ride  along 
the  coastline  route  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco,  but  if  you  ever 
visit  California,  make  this  trip  in  the 
day  time,  as  the  scenery  is  certainly 
worth  it. 

We  stopped  at  San  Jose,  a  short 
distance  from  San  Francisco  and 
spent  a  very  pleasant  visit  with 
Helen's  brother  and  his  family.  Helen 
hadn't  seen  her  brother  for  about  ten 
years,  so  you  can  imagine  how  glad 
they  were  to  see  each  other.  We  took 
some  very  nice  drives  while  there. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  was  Palo 
Alto,  where  the  Stanford  University 
is  located.  The  building  and  the 
ground  of  this  University  surpass  any 
that  I  have  ever  seen  .  * 

I  had  a  splendid  ten  day  visit  in 
San  Francisco  with  mother  and  our 
friends.  I  liked  the  city  very  much, 
and  the  climate  in  the  day  time  was 
just  right,  neither  too  warm  nor  too 
cold;  but  I  cannot  say  I  cared  for  the 
foggy  nights. 

We  crossed  the  Bay  several  times 
and  visited  Oakland  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  We 
also  took  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Tamalpais,  where  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
Golden  Gate,  in  the  distance.  From 
here  we  visited  the  Muir  Woods, 
which  contains  many  big  redwood 
trees.  Some  of  these  trees  are  four 
thousand  years  old  and  are  the  most 
ancient  living  things  on  earth. 

One  of  the  things  I  least  expected 
to  do  on  this  trip  was  to  go  aboard 
a  U.  S.  battleship.  The  Pacific  Fleet 
was  in  the  Bay  while  we  were  in  San 
Francisco  and  we  went  aboard  the 


U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  my 
whole  trip  and  is  a  day  I  shall  never 
forget.  We  were  shown  over  the  en- 
tire ship,  and  were  even  down  in  the 
engine  room.  While  we  were  there 
some  new  sailors  that  had  been  in 
training  at  Goat  Island  came  aboard. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  Sailors 
Training  Camp  at  Goat  Island  and 
watched  them  drill.  It  happened  that 
they  were  being  reviewed  by  Admiral 
Halsted  that  day. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  fea- 
tures about  ,San  Francisco  that  I 
could  not  begin  to  describe  them  all 
in  my  letter,  but  will  tell  you  more 
about  it  when  I  see  you. 

On  our  return  trip  we  stopped  at 
Salt  Lake  City  in  order  to  hear  the 
Organ  Recital  in  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle, which  is  given  every  day  at 
noon,  for  the  tourists.  The  organ  was 
built  by  the  Mormons  many  years  ago 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  Tabernacle  was  built  entirely  by 
hand  and  is  noted  for  its  splendid 
sounding  qualities.  When  we  left  the 
Tabernacle  we  were  shown  many 
points  of  interest  around  the  Mormon 
grounds,  after  which  we  boarded  our 
train  for  Denver. 

In,  going  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Denver  we  rode  through  the  Royal 
Gorge  and  now  I  understand  why  it 
is  called  the  most  scenic  train  ride  in 
the  world.  The  track  is  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge  and  the  rocks 
rise  half  a  mile  above  it.  An  open 
observation  car  is  attached  to  the 
train  while  passing  through  here  so 
that  the  passengers  may  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  beauties  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  gorge. 

Try  the  time  we  arrived  in  Den- 
ver we  were  growing  anxious  to  be 
home  once  more  and  for  this  reason 
stopped  but  a  few  hours  to  see  the 
city  and  only  after  we  had  reached 
home  and  talked  over  our  trip,  did  we 
realize  how  much  we  had  really  seen. 

Well,  Aunt  Coe,  after  reading  this 
letter,  you  can  understand  how  much 
we  enjoyed  our  trip.  California  came 
far  above  my  expectations  and  now 
that  I  have  been  there,  am  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  visit  it  again, 
and  even  hope  that  some  day  I  can 
live  there. 

As  ever, 

Your  Loving  Niece, 
VIOLA. 


If  at  First  You  Don't  Succeed 

Small  Boy  (handing  grocer  two  cents) — I 
want  two  cents  worth  of  bananas. 

"We  have  no  bananas,"  said  the  grocer, 
not  wanting  to  monkey  with  two  cents. 

"What's  them,"  said  the  boy,  pointing  to  a 
bunch  of  bananas. 

"Pineapples,"  the  grocer  replied. 

"Well,  gimme  two  cents  worth  of  pine- 
apples." 

Here's  a  Poser 

If  it  is  true  that  there  are  no  cuss  words 
in  the  Japanese  language,  how  do  the  Japs 
start  a  Lizzie  on  a  cold  morning?" — Newark 
Ledger. 


RECIPES 


Peach  Melba 

6  round  slices  of  cake,  one-half  cup 
peach  syrup,  6  halves  peaches,  6  tea- 
spoons jelly  or  jam,  %  cup  cocoanut. 
Place  slices  of  cake  on  serving  dish 
and  pour  1  tablespoon  syrup  over  each. 
Put  a  half  peach  on  each  slice,  cut 
side  up.  Into  center  of  each  put  tea- 
spoon of  jelly  or  jam.  Sprinkle  with 
cocoanut  and  serve. 


Waffles 

Two  eggs,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  2 
heaping  tablespoons  butter,  1  pint 
milk,  1  pint  flour,  2  heaping  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt.  Beat 
yolks  of  eggs,  add  sugar  and  salt,  milk 
and  flour,  next  add  melted  butter. 
Just  before  ready  to  bake  add  baking 
powder  and  beaten  whites  of  eggs. 
Cook  in  hot  waffle  irons.  Serve  with 
maple  syrup  and  butter. 


Date  and  Nut  Salad 

1  cup  dates,  1  cup  celery,  %  cup 
nuts  and  1  head  lettuce.  Remove 
stones  from  dates,  fill  cavity  with  one- 
fourth  of  an  English  walnut.  Place 
on  a  lettuce  leaf,  put  chopped  celery 
in  center  and  add  salad  dressing. 


Salad  Dressing 
1  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon  sugar, 
IY2  tablespoon  flour,  %  teaspoon 
mustard,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoon  onion 
juice,  %  cup  mild  vinegar,  %  cup 
milk  and  V2  cup  water.  Mix  dry  in- 
gredients, add  beaten  eggs,  onion 
juice  and  milk.  Add  the  vinegar 
slowly,  cook  in  a  double  boiler  until 
thick,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  fire,  strain  and  cool. 


Divinity  Fudge 
cup  water,  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  2 
cups  brown  sugar,  -fa  teaspoon  cream 
of  tartar,  1  cup  nuts,  2  tablespoons 
butter,  %  teaspoon  orange  peel,  % 
cup  milk.  Put  sugar,  milk,  water, 
butter,  orange  peel  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar in  a  stew  pan.  Stir  thoroughly 
until  it  begins  to  boil.  Cook  until  it 
forms  a  soft  ball  when  tested  in  water. 


Remove  from  fire,  stir  vigorously,  add 
vanilla.  Arrange  half  nut  meats  on 
a  greased  pan.  Pour  over  them  the 
fudge. 


Hot  Chocolate 

IV2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate, 
V*  cup  sugar,  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
1  cup  boiling  water  and  3  cups  milk. 
Scald  the  milk.  Chocolate  can  be 
melted  in  small  pan  placed  over  hot 
water.  Add  sugar,  salt  and  then 
gradually  the  boiling  water.  When 
smooth,  place  on  fire  and  boil  five 
minutes.  Add  to  scalded  milk  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream. 


Escalloped  Potatoes 
After  four  potatoes  have_  been 
washed,  pared,  soaked  and  cut  in  one- 
fourth  inch  slices,  put  a  layer  in  but- 
tered baking-dish,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  chopped  celery,  dredge 
with  flour  and  dot  over  with  %  table- 
spoon butter.  Repeat  this  until  three 
or  four  layers  have  been  added.  Add 
hot  milk  until  it  may  be  seen  through 
top  layer.  Bake  about  one  and  one- 
fourth  hours  or  until  potatoes  are 
soft. 


Oatmeal  Drop  Cakes 

1  cup  sugar,  2/3  cup  butter,  8  tablespoons 
sour  milk,  2  cups  oatmeal,  1  cup  chopped 
raisins,  1  teaspoon  soda,  1  tablespoon  cinna- 
mon, %  teaspoon  salt  and  flour  to  make  batter 
sufficiently  stiff  to  keep  in  shape  when  dropped 
from  a  spoon  on  a  greased  pan. 


Peanut  Cookies 

1  tablespoon  butter,  1  tablespoon  peanut 
butter,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  2  tablespoons 
sweet  milk,  1  egg,  V2  cup  flour,  %  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt  and  %  cup 
chopped  peanuts.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on 
an  ungreased  pan,  place  half  a  peanut  on 
each  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 


Try  This  on  Yeur  Fella 

She — If  you  could  have  only  one  wish,  what 
would  it  be? 

He — It  would  be  that — that — that — oh,  if  I 
only  dared  to  tell  you  what  it  would  be. 

She — Well,  go  on.  Why  do  you  suppose  I 
brought  up  the  wishing  subject? 


A  Little  Hint 

The  two  colored  gentlemen  glared  at  each 
other. 

"Lissen,"  hissed  one.  "When  you  monkey 
wid  me  you,  are  flirtin'  wid  a  hearse !" 

"And  I  wanna  tell  you  something,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "If  you  mix  wid  me,  dere'll 
be  a  man  pattin'  you  in  de  face  wid  a  spade 
tomorrow  mawnin'." 

And  that's  all  that  happened. 


A  MESSAGE  OF  BEAUTY  FROM  CALI- 
FORNIA. WOMEN  OF  CALIFORNIA  ARE 
REALLY  BEAUTIFUL. 

YOU  TOO  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL.  YOU  CAN  POSSESS  THAT 
MOST  DESIRED  GIFT,  TO  CHARM.  USE  THE  CALIFORNIA 
BEAUTY  SECRET.  MANY  FAMOUS  MOVIE  ACTRESSES  IN 
LOS  ANGELES  ARE  USING  OUR  BEAUTY  SECRET.  THE 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  KNOWN  ROAD  TO  BEAUTY.  WE 
ARE  MAILING  IT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR.  MONEY 
PROMPTLY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY. 

THE  HAROLD  WARE  B.  C.  CO. 
Dept.  402  342  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Reference 

Citizens  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 

Much  dissatisfaction  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  central  grain  belt 
states  on  co-operative  milk  mar- 
keting. The  price  went  down, 
farmers  became  dissatisfied,  and 
the  old  milk  marketing  company 
was  split  open  and  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  start  some- 
thing new,  with  an  entirely  new 
group  of  officials.  The  situation 
is  such  that  many  farmers  in 
the  dairy  districts  have  become 
disgusted  with  the  co-operative 
idea  of  marketing. 

We  wonder  if  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  real  dairy  situa- 
tion has  been  made,  or  has  the 
conclusion  simply  been  jumped 
at  that  because  the  price  went 
down,  the  system  of  marketing 
was  wrong. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
milk  production  has  increased 
nearly  20  per  cent  during  the 
past  ten  years,  without  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  consump- 
tion. And  with  the  inroads  made 
by  vegetable  fats,  the  market 
has  been  reduced  much  more 
than  it  should  be. 

The  census  shows  that  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920,  there  was 
an  increase  from  20,625,432  to 
23,724,148  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States,  or  an  increase  in 
numbers  of  15  per  cent.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  increase  in 
production  brought  on  by  better 
breeding  stock  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  poor  milkers  by  the 
cow  testing  associations.  It  is 
very  safe  to  say  that  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  in  production  has 
been  made  in  ten  years. 

The  war  boomed  the  milk  in- 
dustry and  added  great  incentive 
to  farmers  to  pay  high  prices  for 
purebred  dairy  stock,  and  also 
to  feed  the  best  balanced  ra- 
tions. Huge  quantities  of  con- 
densed milk  were  sent  over  seas 
during  the  war,  and,  until  Eu- 
rope had  a  chance  to  develop, 
this  demand  continued.  Many 
farmers,  many  managers  of 
their  elevators,  and  many,  many 
business  men  were  lead  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  be- 
cause prices  were  high,  they 


could  not  come  down.  They 
thought  they  would  always  have 
the  same  huge  demand  for  their 
products.  Many  farmers  refused 
$1.60  for  corn  and  $2.50  for 
wheat.  Many  managers  of  ele- 
vators loaded  their  houses  up, 
waiting  for  wheat  to  go  to  $3.00 
and  corn  $2.00.  Space  in  ware- 
houses in  cities  was  impossible 
to  find.  It  was  all  taken  by  man- 
ufacturers who  were  speculating 
with  big  stocks  of  goods,  waiting 
for  the  next  rise  in  prices.  We 
understand  that  the  milk  mar- 
keting company  had  a  large  sup- 
ply of  prepared  milk  on  hand. 

But  suddenly  the  limit  was 
reached.  Inefficiency  was  prev- 
alent. Summer  resorts  were 
crowded.  Hours  were  cut.  And 
our  exports  began  to  drop. 
Prices  were  too  high.  People 
could  not  afford  to  buy.  The 
prices  were  up,  but  the  working 
man  was  not  working,  therefore 
could  not  buy,  and  the  farmer 
could  not  buy  because  he  could 
not  sell  his  crops  at  a  profit.  Or- 
dertakers  were  succeeded  by 
salesmen — but  they  could  not 
sell.  Europe  had  three  years  of 
sinking  further  into  a  financial 
mire, — three  years  in  which 
agriculture  made  rapid  strides 
back  toward  normal. 

Thus  was  the  market  for  milk 
as  well  as  other  products  cut  off. 
And  milk,  like  every  product,  is 
produced  TO  SELL. 

We  think  that  this  is  an  excel- 
lent time  for  farmers  to  get  rid 
of  the  boarder  cows.  They  can- 
not expect  the  consumers  to  buy 
more  than  they  need.  And  if 
every  farmer  insists  on  market- 
ing his  milk,  regardless  of  the 
price  or  the  demand,  the  price 
will  not  stay  up.  The  Co-opera- 
tive milk  marketing  association 
is  the  only  method  that  farmers 
can  employ  whereby  they  can 
regulate  the  supply  to  the  de- 
mand. If  the  association  cannot 
take  all  of  your  milk,  it  is  a  sign 
that  too  much  has  been  pro- 
duced. Then  the  proper  thing  to 
do  is  not  to  throw  out  the  offi- 
cials, but  to  work  with  them  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  by 
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keeping  only  the  best  producers, 
and  to  see  that  the  market  is  not 
flooded. 

Farmers  Elevators  and 
Cooperation 

We  will  have  to  admit  that 
the  average  Farmers,  which  in- 
cludes 90  per  cent  of  members 
belonging  to  Farmers  Elevators 
Associations  and  Mercantile  As- 
sociations, do  not  realize  the  in- 
direct benefit  from  their  own  as- 
sociations. In  other  words, 
when  things  are  going  smoothly 
no  one  has  any  kick;  the  Man- 
ager is  a  fine  fellow;  likewise 
the  Board  of  Directors,  but 
when  times  get  bad  everything 
changes.  The  Manager  does  not 
pay  up  like  he  should  on  grain 
according  to  the  kickers,  the 
Board  of  Directors  should  do 
different  than  they  are  doing, 
and  the  members  always  want 
to  know  what  the  dividend  is  go- 
ing to  be  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  if  they  are  told  that 
with  the  uncertain  markets,  etc., 
etc.,  that  the  Association  will 
likely  run  a  little  behind,  they 
begin  to  lose  faith. 

As  we  see  the  proposition, 
even  in  the  event  the  Associa- 
tions lost  a  little  money,  the 
benefit  by  having  your  Elevator 
makes  the  other  fellow  keep  his 
prices  up,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  Association  went 
out  of  business. 

Another  matter  that  should  be 
more  forcibly  brought  out  is  the 
undisputed  fairness  in  all  deal- 
ings with  your  own  Firm.  Your 
Manager,  under  instructions 
from  the  Board  of  Directors,  is 
only  allowed  to  take  a  small 
margin  on  grain,  together  with 
so  much  per  hundred  commis- 
sion on  Live  Stock  and  in  the 
event  of  a  raise  in  price  you  get 
this  benefit. 

The  Farmers  must  realize 
that  dealing  with  themselves 
will  in  the  long  run  pay  and  pay 
big.  These  things  cannot  be  done 
in  a  few  months;  every  year 
things  are  different,  but  if  you 
will  note  the  Farmers  Associa- 


tions  show  more  and  more  im- 
provement each  year  this  is  sure 
to  continue.  From  our  advance- 
ment in  the  past,  what  will  we 
be  in  five  or  ten  years  hence? 

We  are  going  strong  and  must 
not  let  the  little  things  stand  in 
the  way.  Be  loyal  in  every  way 
and  our  success  is  assured. 

Yours  for  a  bigger,  better  and 
stronger  Farmers  Association 
movement. 

A.  R.  Jameson,  Jr.,  Manager. 

FARMERS  UNION  CO-OP. 
GRAIN  &  STOCK  ASSN. 
Lodge  Pole,  Nebr. 


Farmers  and  Ocean  Ships 

Considerable  astonishment  is  evi- 
denced by  Eastern  Business  men  that 
J.  R.  Howard  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  endorsed  a  Merchant  Marine, 
which  would  be  kept  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Need  there  be  any  won- 
der at  such  an  endorsement?  Is  it 
not  just  cemmon  sense? 

Study  history  and  you  see  the  won- 
derful part  the  Ocean  has  played  in 
civilization.  When  Venice,  Constan- 
tinople and  Rome,  in  turn  ruled  the 
passages  between  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they 
ruled  the  world.  Portugal  was  a 
power  when  the  Portugese  roamed  the 
seven  seas.  The  Dutch,  the  Spanish, 
the  British  have  prospered  or  fallen 
as  they  have  been  strong1  on  the 
seas.  In  the  war  of  1812,  the  United 
States  continued  to  live  because  it 
whipped  Britian  on  the  seas. 

But  have  the  British,  the  greatest 
sea  power,  ever  been  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  vast  acres  of  fertile 
Australia,  of  India?  Has  Russia, 
the  country  that  has  land  enough  to 
feed  the  world,  Argentina,  the  won- 
derland of  the  South,  Africa, — have 
any  of  these  countries  ever  re- 
veloped  to  their  possibilities?  No! 
because  they  had  not  the  transpor- 
tation either  by  rail  or  by  seas.  It 
is  because  the  United  States,  in  one 
short  century  developed  the  steam 
lines  which  penetrated  the  vast  wil- 
derness and  brought  the  Mississippi 
valley  closer  to  consuming  Europe 
than  the  coast  line  of  many  closer 
countries,  that  the  Great  Mississippi 
Valley  has  prospered. 

The  advent  of  the  War,  with  the 
high  rail  rates,  have  driven  the  Mis- 
sissippi "Valley  as  far  west  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains — in  point  of 
transportation  costs.  Those  high 
freight  rates  are  driving  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  slowly  but  surely  to  a 
status  quo  with  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia.   We  have  -prospered  only  be- 


cause of  cheap  transportation.  We 
must  have  it  in  the  future,  or  lose 
our  advantage.  To  insure  it  in  the 
inland,  the  American  farmer  wants 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  com- 
pleted. To  insure  direct  haul  of  his 
products  to  European  purchasers, 
and  a  prosperous  manufacturing  na- 
tion, with  preference,  in  hauling 
where  possible,  the  American  farmer 
wants  an  American  Merchant  Marine. 


FREIGHT  RATES  MUST 
COME  DOWN 

How  many  times  have  we  used  that 
heading?  We  are  going  to  keep  on 
using  it  until  we  get  you  aroused 
to  the  fact  that  PRICES  OF  MANU- 
FACTURED ARTICLES  CANNOT 
COME  DOWN  TO  A  LEVEL  WITH 
THE  PRICES  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 
SUCH  AS  YOU  SELL  UNTIL 
FREIGHT  RATES  COME  DOWN 
TO  THAT  LEVEL.  Publicity  is  about 
the  only  thing  that  will  bring  freight 
rates  down  immediately.  Talk  to 
Your  Congressmen!  Let  them  Ad- 
vertise it.  Publicity  is  the  big  thing 
needed. 

Stop  and  think  a  minute.  Propa- 
gandists for  the  railroads  say  that 
freight  rates  are  such  a  small  part 
of  the  sale  prices  that  they  should 
make  no  difference.  But  that  state- 
ment is  so  fallacious  that  we  cannot 
understand  how  they  have  the  nerve 
to  put  it  out. 

Farm  crops,  right  now,  average 
about  the  1913  prices.  Retail  food- 
stuffs are  42  per  cent  above  those 
prices  and  THE  FOOD  MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND  RETAILERS  ARE 
NOT  PROFITEERING.  They  cannot 
sell  the  goods  cheaper  because  the 
freight  at  the  local  station  to  market 
is  higher.  It  is  higher  on  the  iron 
ore  from  Michigan  to  the  factories 
which  make  the  machinery  which 
convert  the  raw  farm  products 
into  finished  food  products.  The 
freight  is  higher  on  the  hay  from 
Michigan  to  Alabama  for  the  horse 
which  cultivates  the  cotton  for  the 
clothing  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
wholesalers,  the  retailers,  and  for 
farmers.  It  is  higher  on  the  lumber 
for  the  house  in  which  the  worker 
lives,  on  the  food  he  eats,  the  cloth- 
ing he  wears,  so  that  he,  in  turn,  must 
have  more  wages.  The  cost  of  living 
today  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
158  to  174  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1913,  depending  much  on  where  you 
live.  Unorganized  labor  wages  are 
higher,  but  the  usual  shop  worker 
must  live  much  closer  today  than  he 
did  in  1913. 

Taxes  and  freight  rates  are  the  two 
biggest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  re- 


turn of  prices  to  a  proper  level.  ONE 
HALF  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THIS 
UNITED  STATES  PRODUCE  RAW 
MATERIAL.  THE  PRICE  OF  THAT 
RAW  MATERIAL  IS  LOWER  THAN 
THE  PRICE  OF  THE  FINISHED 
PRODUCTS,  THEREFORE  THE 
PRODUCERS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 
CANNOT  BUY  THE  FINISHED 
PRODUCTS. 

TAXES  MUST  COME  DOWN. 
FREIGHT  RATES  MUST  COME 
DOWN.  ORGANIZED  LABOR 
WAGES  MUST  COME  DOWN.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  we  be  able  to  have 
a  prosperous  country. 


AN  EXPERT'S  ADVICE  ON 
FERTILIZER 

Director  G.  I.  Christie,  of  the  Pur- 
due Experiment  Station  recently 
stated  a  broad  policy  of  soil  improve- 
ment in  a  few  words,  as  follows:  "Use 
ground  limestone  wherever  it  is  need- 
ed to  correct  soil  acidity  or  to  coun- 
teract the  poisonous  effect  of  soluble 
aluminum  compounds;  grow  clover  or 
other  legumes  to  obtain  nitrogen  from 
the  air;  drain  lands  that  are  wet  and 
cold;  put  manure  and  crop  residues 
back  on  the  soil  with  the  least  pos- 
sible loss  of  plantfood  and  organic 
matter;  and  apply  available  plant- 
food,  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  in  accordance  with  crop  needs 
and  soil  deficiencies. 

NOT  SO  FUNNY 
AFTER  ALL 

One  evening  we  went  to  call  on  an 
acquaintance  who  was  living  in  a  fur- 
nished apartment.  During  the  evening 
the  young  bride  called  our  attention 
to  the  pictures  on  the  wall  which  were 
very  old  fashioned  and  wishing  to  join 
in  the  fun  I  said,  "Gee,  that  is  a  funny 
picture,"  indicating  a  picture  of  an  old 
couple,  "it  does  not  seem  possible  any- 
one could  have  looked  so  funny."  The 
bride  said  seriously,  "that  is  a  picture 
of  my  father  and  mother."  We  left 
immediately  after  I  had  apologized. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

Pat  was  a  good  old  Irishman  who 
was  fond  of  raising  chickens.  As  he 
did  not  have  any  other  place  for  them, 
he  kept  them  in  the  basement  of  his 
home.  One  night  the  water  pipes  be- 
gan to  leak  and  in  the  morning  Pat 
went  down  in  the  basement  to  find 
all  the  hens  drowned.  He  immediately 
went  to  the  alderman  of  his  ward 
and  complained  about  it.  The  alder- 
man sent  him  to  the  department  of 
public  works  and  Pat  made  his  com- 
plaint. Next  day  the  alderman  met 
Pat  on  the  street  and  said,  "Well  did 
they  fix  it  up  for  you,  Pat?"  "No, 
they  didn't,"  Pat  replied. 

"What  did  they  say?"  asked  the  al- 
derman. 

"Well,  they  telled  me,  your  honor, 

to  kape  ducks." 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


WANT   AD  RATES 

S  cent*  per  word,  each  lntertlom, 
charge  for  name  and  address.  Remit  U 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
fcy  the  20th  of  each  month. 


FOR  SALE 


Homespun  tobacco.  Chewing  6  pounds,  $1.76:  10 
pounds.  S3. 00:  20  pounds,  $5.00.  Smoking  E 
pounds,  $1.25:  10  pounds,  $2.00;  20  pounds, 
$3.B0.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  received.  Co- 
operative Tobacco   Growers,    Paducah,  Kentucky. 


"Modern  Elevator,  with  supply  business  estab- 
lished, for  sale.  Unusual  opportunity.  For  full 
particulars  address  P.  0.  Box  297,  Findlay,  Ohio." 


HELP  WANTED 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  wants  help.  Men  over  30. 
women  over  17.  Steady.  $100-$195  month.  No 
strikes.  Common  education  sufficient.  Many  ex- 
aminations coming.  List  free.  Write  immediately. 
Franklin    Institute.    Dept.   K119,    Rochester,   N.  Y. 


Earn  $110  to  $260  monthly,  expenses  paid,  as 
Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guaranteed  after 
3  months'  sparetime  study  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Booklet.  G-82. 
Stand.    Business    Training    Inst.,    Buffalo,    N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Position  Wanted  by  experienced  grain  and  lumber 
man,  six  years  in  grain,  seven  in  lumber.  Age  27, 
American.  Address  B142,  care  of  American  Co- 
operative Journal,  Chicago,  III. 


I  want  a  position  as  Manager  of  an  Elevator.  Six- 
teen years  Experience  in  buying  and  selling  of 
Grain,  Lumber  and  Coal.  Age  55  years,  satis- 
factory references. 

R.   D.  Fuller.   Mazon,  III. 


WANTED — Position  by  manager.  36  years  of  age 
with  10  years  experience  in  grain,  lumber,  build- 
ing material  and  other  side  lines.  Desire  to  make 
change  by  or  before  January  1st.  Prefer  town 
with  or  near  by  one  with  good  high  school. — Address 
American  Cooperative  Journal,  Chicago,  III.,  Box  341. 


Natural  Deduction 

"The  man  that  argues  with  a  woman 
is  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Gadspur. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Twob- 
ble. 

"And  if  he  expects  to  have  the 
last  word  he's  an  even  bigger  fool." 

"Quite  so,  qute  so.  What  did  you  and 
the  'Missus'  quarrel  about  this  morn- 
ing?"— Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Punctuate  This 

A  funny  old  man  told  this  to  me 

I  fell  in  a  snowdrift  in  June  said  he 

I  went  to  a  ball  game  out  in  the  sea 

I  saw  a  Jelly  fish  float  up  in  a  tree 

I  found  some  gum  in  a  cup  of  tea 

I  stirred  my  milk  with  a  big  brass  key 

I  opened  my  door  on  my  bended  knee 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  said  he 

But  'tis  true  when  told  as  it  ought  to  be 

'Tis  a  puzzle  in  punctuation  you  see. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  American  Cooperative  Journal,  published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  111.,  for  October,  1922. 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  i 
County   of  Cook  Jss- 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared A.  M.  Mealiff,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Am- 
erican Cooperative  Journal  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg- 
ulations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are : 

Publisher,  American  Cooperative  Publishing 
Co.,  608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Editor,  Mark  Pickell,  608  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicaco,  111. 

Managing  Editor,  Millard  R.  Myers,  608 
So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Business  Managers,  Millard  R.  Meyers,  A. 
M.  Mealiff,  608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Bement  Grain  Co., 
Bement,  111. ;  Galva  Grain  Co.,  Galva,  111. ; 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Illinois, 
Bloomington,  -  111. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Assn.  of  Ohio,  Defiance,  Ohio ;  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Assn.  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Iowa,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn. 
of  So.  Dakota,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ;  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Minnesota,  Benson, 
Minn. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  No. 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. ;  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Assn.  of  Kansas,  Hutchinson,  Kas. ; 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Oklahoma, 
Enid,  Okla. ;  American  Cooperative  Publish- 
ing Co.,  608  So. '  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
There  are  no  known  bondholders,  mortgagees 
or  other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holders or  security  holders  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi- 
ant's full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capa- 
city other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

A.  M.  MEALIFF. 
Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to   and  subscribed   before  me  this 
29th  day  of  September,  1922. 

ALBERT  JAMES  NEUMANN, 
(SEAL.)  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  January,  1923.) 
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Flapper  Song 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon, 
Kappa  Gamma  Mu, 
Pearl  pins,  gold  pins, 
Pins  enameled  blue — 
Chi  Psi,  Delta  Phi, 
Delta  Sigma  Nu, 
Tea  time,  toddle  time, 
Taxicabs  for  two. 


Flatly  Impossible 

"Yes,"  said  Simpkins,  "I  want  to  do 
my  bit,  of  course,  so  I  thought  I'd 
raise  some  potatoes." 

"Well,  I  thought  I  would  do  that," 
said  Smith,  "but  when  I  looked  up  the 
way  to  do  it  I  found  that  potatoes 
have  to  be  planted  in  hills,  and  our 
yard  is  perfectly  flat." 


A  Serial  Domestic 

Mrs.  Uptown — This  magazine  looks 
rather  the  worse  for  wear. 

Mrs.  Downtown — Yes,  it's  the  one  I 
generally  lend  to  the  servant  on  Sun- 
days. 


"Doesn't  she  get  tired  of  always 
reading  the  same  one?" 

"Oh,  no!  You  see  it's  the  same 
book,  but  always  a  different  servant." 
— London  Weekly  Telegraph. 


Landlady — "Sir,  I  think  you  had 
better  board  elsewhere." 

Impudent  Stude — "Oh,  yes,  I  had, 
occasionally." 


"There  will  have  to  be  some  new 
rules  here  or  else  I  shall  give  notice," 
said  the  girl  in  the  telephone  office  to 
the  chief  clerk. 

"Why,  what's  the  trouble?" 

"Well,  some  of  the  things  said  over 
the  wires  are  not  fit  for  me  to  hear." 

"Oh!  That's  all  right,"  was  the 
flippant  rejoinder.  "You  can't  expect 
to  work  around  electricity  and  not  get 
shocked." — Exchange. 


Punctual 

Mrs.  B.  (hearing  a  clash  and  jan- 
gle from  the  kitchen) — Goodness! 
What  was  that  noise? 

Mrs.  D.  —  Oh,  that's  Bridget. 
Promptly  at  8  she  stops  work  and 
then  she  drops  everything. 


Upright  Citizen 
Weighed  250  pounds 
Open  Wide  Ye  Golden  Gates. 
— The  Universal  Leader  (Boston). 


Came  Out  Ahead 

"I  notice  you  frequently  carry  a  medal  on 
your  chest." 

"I  got  that  medal  for  running." 

Whom  did  you  beat?" 

"The  owner  and  six  policemen." 


A  Lawyer's  Love 

"Harold,  do  you  love  me?  Do  I  come  be- 
fore everybody?" 

"I'll  say  you  do,"  declared  the  young  lawyer. 
"You  are  the  party  of  the  first  part."— Judge. 
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Standard  Farm  Equipment 

See  your  Manager  for  additional  items 


Feed  Grinders 

Will  grind  ear-corn  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  separately  or  mixed.  None  bet- 
ter. Shaft  has  ball-bearing  end  thrust. 
Two  sizes.  Prices  are  for  mills  com- 
plete with  balance  wheel  and  two 
sets  of  burrs. 


Standard  Two-Hole 
Shelter 

Sheller  furnished  complete,  in- 
cluding fan,  feed  table,  cob  car- 
rier, crank  and  8x4  pulley.  May 
be  operated  by  hand  or  belt 
power.  Weight  about  250  lbs. 

Price   $21.75 


Mill, 
Mill, 


8-in.  burrs,   price  $20.45 

10-in.  burrs,  price   29.50 


Triple  Geared  Grinder 


("Tuaranteed  to  equal  in  efficiency  and  dur- 
ability any  other  grinder  on  the  market. 
Geared  3  to  1.  Burrs  are  16  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Capacity,  15  to  40  bushels  per  hour. 
Coarse  burrs  furnished  with  outfit,  unless  fine 
burrs  are  ordered.  Grinds  corn  on  cob  and 
all  small   gain.     Weight,   about  625  lbs. 

Grinder  complete  with  platform,  sweep, 
hopper,  one  set  burrs;  Price   $37.50 

Extra  burrs,  coarse  or  fine,  per  set..  4.00 


Gasoline  Engines 

An  engine  that  gives  all  the  power  and  eas>— 

service  possible,  and  does  not  require  ex-  Cast  Iron  Tank 

pert   care   or  attention.    Guaranteed  in 

all  respects  for  five  years.  Prices  are  for  Heater 
engine  mounted  on  wood  skids,  and  in- 

elude  Webster  magneto.  Body  and   down-draft  flue 

cast   in  one   piece.  Prices 

\yA  H.P.  Gasoline  Engine              $  43.25  include  heater  complete  as 

4  it  t>   /->      !•                                   «ot  illustrated. 

3     H.P.  Gasoline  Engine                68.85  _  .  _  . 

c      tt -n    «      ,.       -n.     •                      n,  oe  Diameter    Weight  Price 

5  H.P.  Gasoline  Engine                93.25  12  in.      135  lbs.      $  6.76 

7     H.P.  Gasoline  Engine   130.50  \*  j";      }|f  |5£ 

Tilting  Table  Saw  Frames 

^With  60-lb.  bal.  wheel. .  .$17.40 

With  95-lb.  bal.  wheel...  19.25 

Pole  extension,  extra. . . .  1.35 

L        20-in.  saw-blade,  extra. . .  3.40 

24-in.  saw-blade,  extra...  4.55 

26-in.  saw-blade,  extra. . .  5.30 

30-in.  saw-blade,  extra. . .  7.10 


Feed  Cooker 


The  lower  part  and  fire  box  are  made  of 
heavy  cast  iron.  The  cooker  is  constructed 
of  boiler  steel  and  so  mounted  that  the  fire 
and  heat  entirely  surround  the  kettle ;  making 
it  a  very  quick,  efficient  and  economical 
cooker  and  rendering  furnace.  Prices  are  for 
outfit  complete. 

For  Wood  Fuel 
Capacity  Price 
15  gals.  $15.25 
22  gals.  17.90 
30  gals.  20.40 
45  gals.  24.60 
60  gals.  29.75 

HOW  TO  ORDER 


For  Coal 
Price 
$17.45 
20.25 
24.15 
28.90 
35.60 
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Place  your  order  through  the  manager  of  you 
Farmers  Elevator.    If.  impossible  to  place  it 
through  him,  you  may  send  it  direct  to  us,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  have  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 

Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Factory.  Terms:  Check 
with  order. 
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Talk  No.  5 


FARMERS'  elevator  companies  did  splendid  service  for  the 
farmers  during  war  times,  but  they  are  needed  now  worse  than 
they  were  then. 

During  the  war  prices  were  high  and  farming  was  profitable. 
Now  prices  are  low  and  farming  is  not  so  profitable.  For  the  next 
two  or  three  years  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
get  for  his  grain  every  cent  he  can.  You  can  get  the  highest  price 
possible  here  at  home  by  putting  your  grain  through  the  farmers' 
elevator. 

A  charge  of  3  cents  a  bushel  for  handling  45-cent  corn  at  our 
station  means  more  to  you  than  10  cents  a  bushel  did  when  corn 
was  $1.50  a  bushel.  It  means  more  to  you  because  there  was  a 
profit  to  you  in  $1.50  corn  even  though  you  might  have  had  to 
pay  10  cents  a  bushel  to  have  it  handled  at  our  station,  but  in  45- 
cent  corn  you  have  no  profit  even  though  it  might  be  handled  at 
your  local  station  for  nothing. 

In  times  of  low  prices  you  are  most  interested  in  the  handling 
charge  for  your  grain.  That's  here  right  now.  You  can't  afford  to 
pay  big  handling  charges  now.  You  want  them  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. The  way  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  is  to 
stand  right  by  your  farmers'  elevator.  You  can't  do  it  by  "ped- 
dling" your  grain  to  "Dick,  Tom  and  Harry."  You  never  needed 
the  influence  of  a  farmers'  elevator  more  than  you  need  it  right 
now.  Now's  the  time  when 

FARMERS  MUST  WORK  TOGETHER 


Watch  for  Talk  No.  6 


Many   a  farmer 

Opening  the      going  out  to  sell 

„  £  ,  thecropshe 
Lyes  ot  the       spends  a  whole 

Blind  year  or  more  in 

producing  on  his 
farm,  reminds  one  of  a  "poor  blind 
man."  He  is  not  entirely  helpless, 
neither  is  a  blind  "man.  The  blind  man 
can  travel  a  well  known  street  by  the 
use  of  a  cane,  but  is  always  in  danger 
of  getting  bumped.  The  farmer  can 
sell  his  grain  and  livestock  as  he  has 
always  done,  but  is  also  likely  to  get 
bumped. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the 
farmer  selling  his  crops  or  livestock 
and  the  blind  man.  Everybody  wants 
to  help  the  blind  man  to  avoid  bumps. 
Almost  anyone  will  lead  him  across 
the  street  or  over  rough  or  dangerous 
places.  Strangers  and  everyone  try  to 
protect  him.    Not  so  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  creates  most  all  of  the 
nations  new  wealth.  Everybody  must 
live  off  of  this  new  wealth  which  the 
farmer  produces.  It  must  be  divided. 
When  the  crop  is  harvested  the  mar- 
keting scramble  begins.  The  farmer 
wants  a  good  price.  There  is  a  limit 
to  what  the  consumer  will  pay.  The 
margin  between  what  the  consumer 
can  pay  and  what  the  farmer  can  get 
must  be  so  divided  as  to  provide  a  liv- 
ing for  the  elevator  man,  the  railroad 
employees,  the  people  in  mines  and 
factories,  in  stores,  as  well  as  the  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  school  teacher  and  all 
others  in  our  national  life.  They  do 
not  all  handle  grain  but  if  there  was 
no  grain  or  livestock — that  is,  no 
farm  crops  for  a  year  or  two  there 
would  be  no  money  to  divide.  The 
scramble  for  a  division  of  this  new 
wealth  is  like  a  football  game  or  a 
battle  royal.  If  he  is  uninformed 
and  unorganized  the  farmer  will  sell 
at  the  wrong  time  or  at  the  wrong 
price.  Indeed  he  has  about  the  same 
chance  to  keep  his  full  and  fair  share 
of  this  new  wealth  that  a  blind  man 
has  to  win  a  football  game.  The  game 
of  distribution  is  big  and  hard  and 
like  the  football  game  it  can  only  be 
won  by  strong  men  well  informed  who 
trade  with  their  eyes  wide  open. 

Everyone  feels  sorry  for  a  blind 
man.  We  would  not  feel  sorry  for  a 
blind  man  who  allowed  a  cataract  to 
grow  over  his  eyes  and  refused  to 
have  it  taken  off,  if  he  was  sure  it 
could  be  done  for  a  small  fee  and  he 
had  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
surgeon. 

Now  for  the  application. 

The  PRICE  TREND  BAROME- 
TER based  upon  a  scientific  study  of 
world  wide  conditions  is  prepared  for 
the  single  purpose  of  opening  the 
farmers'  eyes  about  market  condi- 
tions. It  is  best  to  know  in  advance 
what  the  price  trend  will  be.  The 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


PRICE  TREND  BAROMETER  ex- 
perts have  taken  into  account  all  fac- 
tors that  enter  into  the  world  price  on 
grain,  livestock,  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

No  farmer  can  figure  this  out  for 
himself.  He  has  tried  to  always.  He 
is  trying  to  still.  That's  why  he  says, 
when  he  comes  to  town  and  meets  the 
banker  or  the  elevator  man,  "John, 
what  do  you  think  wheat  is  going  to 
do,"  or  George,  are  hogs  going  up  or 
down?"  If  John  or  George  takes  our 
PRICE  TREND  BAROMETER,  he 
can  answer  intelligently.  If  he  doesn't 
take  it,  he  is  then  guessing.  Whatever 
information  he  has  received  from 
other  people  is  more  than  likely  from 
the  folks  who  want  to  buy  from  him 
or  sell  to  him. 

The  PRICE  TREND  BAROM- 
ETER is  prepared  for  the  Farmers 
Elevators  and  their  members.  It  is 
based  on  a  scientific  study  of  all  con- 
ditions. It  "has  cost  us  thousands  of 
dollars  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  expended  by  the  National 
Government,  the  Harvard  University 
and  others  whose  reports  we  sub- 
scribe for  and  study.  It  is  so  far 
ahead  of  what  the  farmer  can  do  for 
himself,  that  every  farmer  ought  to 
have  it. 

In  making  the  PRICE  TREND 
BAROMETER,  we  not  only  analyze 
the  amount  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  or 
livestock  in  existence,  but  we  must 
analyze  also  the  acreage  in  the 
ground,  the  number  of  hogs  on  farms, 
visible  supply,  the  ability  of  the  work- 
ing men  in  our  own  country  and  in 
foreign  countries  to  buy  wheat  or 
meat.  We  must  know  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  general  business  outlook.  All 
these  factors  and  many  more  are 
charted  and  compared.  In  our  office 
are  over  a  hundred  charts  covering 
these  different  things.  They  have 
been  charted  clear  back  to  1900  so 
the  conclusions  which  our  experts 
arrive  at,  are  based  not  only  on  con- 
ditions today,  but  they  are  guided  by 
the  experience  every  year  for  twenty 
years. 


The  PRICE  TREND  BAROM- 
ETER is  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
question  is  will  we  always  be  blind  or 
will  we  know.  Big  business  knows, 
railroads  know,  banks  know  about 
their  own  business.  We  should  know 
about  our  business.  We  do  know,  and 
each  farmer  may  know.  Ask  your  ele- 
vator manager  about  it. 

Why  should  any  farmer  "sell"  blind 
when  he  may  have  his  eyes  open? 
Why.  be  in  darkness  when  we  have  the 
light?  Why  guess  when  we  may 
know? 


I  am  just  looking 
Directors '  Fees  over  an  audit  of  a 

$450.00  farmers  e]eJa«°l 

^  company  and  find 

where  the  directors  have  charged  the 
company  $450.00  for  their  year's  serv- 
ices. Looking  a  little  farther  on,  I 
see  the  net  profits  which  the  company 
made  for  the  year  are  less  than  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  directors  in 
this  case  cost  the  company  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  profits.  It  is  fair, 
no  doubt,  to  assume  that  the  direc- 
tors carried  the  responsibility  and 
along  with  the  manager  are  responsi- 
ble for  whatever  profit  was  made  in 
the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  I  note 
a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
directors  and  everyone  else  connected 
with  the  farmers  elevator  movement, 
to  charge  for  service.  We  must  be 
very  careful  as  we  go  on  to  keep  the 
expense  of  our  elevators  below  the 
point  where  a  competitor  will  be  glad 
to  run  his  elevator  for  less  expense 
than  it  cost  to  run  the  farmer's  house. 
The  directors  are  seldom  if  ever  over- 
paid, but  this  item  like  all  others  must 
be  kept  on  an  economical  basis. 


Better 


The  new  comers 
in  the  cooperative 


Bookkeeping  Jeld/H  ready  to 
^  e  find  fault  with  the 
bookkeeping  of  the  average  farmers 
elevator.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
on  the  job  since  1911  have  great  rea- 
son to  rejoice  over  the  progress  made. 
While  there  may  be  here  and  there 
a  farmers  elevator  where  the  manage- 
ment is  careless  about  bookkeeping 
that  is  not  the  rule.  As  a  rule  our 
farmers  elevators  keep  a  good  set  of 
books.  The  directors  meet  once  a 
month  and  go  over  the  accounts.  The 
manager's  report  shows  whether  the 
company  is  going  ahead  or  going  back 
and  why.  We  now  have  working  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company  and  our 
state  associations  a  force  of  about 
fifty  men  who  are  auditing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  elevators.  We  have  a 
good  system  of  bookkeeping  and  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  A  few  com- 
panies are  still  compelling  the  man- 
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ager  to  do  all  of  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  also  to  keep  the  books.  A  few 
managers  still  want  to  do  everything. 
This  method  is  out  of  date  with  any 
company  that  is  doing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  business  a  year. 
Any  farmers  company  that  is  not  do- 
ing business  to  the  amount  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  per  year  should 
add  enough  side  lines  and  push  the 
business  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
it.    Get  a  bookkeeper. 


The  best  time  to 

Annual  put  pep  and  gin- 

c.  if  ii  ,  ger  into  your 
Stockholders     ct^n,^^  o+ 


Meeting 


stockholders  is  at 
the  annual  meet- 
ing. Coffee  and 
sandwiches  at  noon  may  help  to  get 
everybody  out.  A  good  speaker  right 
after  dinner  can  help  to  pep  up  the 
bunch.  Farmers  elevators  need  loyalty. 
Stockholders  need  information.  They 
need  to  get  together  and  talk  matters 
over  frankly.  Otherwise  they  are  liable 
to  feel  that  the  manager  is  the  whole 
thing  or  the  directors  are  the  whole 
thing.  Such  an  opinion  is  bad  for 
the  farmers  elevator.  The  foundation 
of  our  farmers  elevators  must  be 
trade.  Trade  follows  confidence,  fair 
treatment  and  good  management.  A 
well  attended  stockholders  meeting  is 
a  guarantee  of  confidence.  Get  to- 
gether. 


.  .        .  .  Even  though  we 

Advertising  a     have  been  in  busi- 


Meeting 


ness  for  many 
years  it  still  is 
surprising  to  notice  how  little  atten- 
tion some  farmers  pay  to  the  farm- 
ers elevator  doings.  Advertising  is 
an  art.  The  purpose  of  an  advertise- 
ment is  not  only  to  tell  the  farmer 
when  the  date  of  the  meeting  is  to  be, 
but  to  set  it  forth  in  such  an  inter- 
esting way  to  him  that  he  will  want  to 
be  there.  I  have  attended  meetings 
in  the  past  where  the  manager  and 
secretary  have  said,  we  announced 
this  meeting  in  the  paper  and  every- 
body knows  about  it,  or  we  sent  out 
a  letter  or  postal  card  giving  the 
date.  This  is  not  enough.  It  takes 
effort  to  get  folks  away  from  their 
own  business  and  somebody  must 
make  the  effort.  Elevator  companies 
should  commence  three  weeks  before 
the  date  of  the  meeting  and  send  at 
least  two  very  persuasive  notes  to 
everybody  they  want  to  have  present. 
Directors  should  use  the  telephone  to 
notify  their  friends.  Stockholders 
should  do  likewise.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible to  get  out  a  good  crowd  if  you 
advertise  the  meeting  in  the  right  way 
and  with  enough  punch. 


The  other  day  I 
met  with  a  Board 
of  Directors  of  a 
Farmers  Elevator 
company  which  is  on  the  rocks.  I 


Keep  a 
Surplus 


found  it  was  an  old  company.  It  had 
been  in  business  a  long  time.  I  found 
they  had  made  large  profits  and  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  in  business 
the  dividends  had  amounted  to  more 
than  one-hundred  per  cent.  In  other 
words  every  stockholder  had  gotten  all 
of  his  money  back  in  dividends.  Every 
stockholder  felt  that  his  stock  had 
not  cost  him  a  dollar.  In  paying  the 
dividends  they  reduced  their  surplus  to 
practically  nothing.  Along  came  two 
bad  years  in  which  money  was  lost. 
There  was  nothing  to  fall  back  on 
and  so  the  company  is  up  against  it. 
They  called  an  emergency  meeting  of 
stockholders  and  tried  to  sell  some 
stock.  The  stockholders  as  a  rule 
were  hard  up  themselves  and  so  they 
could  only  get  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
This  they  did  and  are  now  pulling 
along  on  money  provided  by  the  direc- 
tors who  signed  notes  at  the  bank. 
For  fear  that  your  company  may  have 
the  same  kind  of  an  experience,  the 
directors  should  see  to  it  that  the 
company  keeps  a  large  part  of  all 
money  earned  until  they  have  built  up 
a  surplus  large  enough  to  tide  them 
over  a  rainy  day.  Put  grass  in  the 
barn  in  the  summer  time  and  you  will 
have  hay  in  the  winter  time. 


Storage 


The  cheapest  and 
best  place  to  store 
grain  is  on  the  farm.  The  roads  are 
now  so  good  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  that  farmers  can  haul  grain 
every  month  in  the  year.  Elevators 
can  not  store  grain  without  expense. 
There  is  risk  involved  also.  Farmers 
Elevators  generally  hold  about  25,000 
bushels.  This  is  not  enough  to  count. 
"The  only  way  a  company  can  store 
grain  in  a  small  elevator  is  to  have 
the  manager  ship  it  out  and  pay  stor- 
age in  a  terminal.  When  he  does  this, 
he  must  hedge.  Our  audits  show  that 
this  method  loses  money  for  nine  ele- 
vators out  of  ten.  The  safe  thing  and 
the  only  safe  thing  that  the  elevator 
can  do  is  to  cut  out  storage.  If  the 
farmer  wants  to  speculate  on  his 
grain  he  should  keep  it  on  the  farm 
and  do  his  own  speculating. 


Speculative  trades 
Speculation  Js    on    the  Chicago 

r  •  Board   of  Trade 

Increasing        ,  , 

°  have    been  run- 


ning as  high  as  sixty  million  bushels 
per  day  of  late.  This  means  that 
the  entire  amount  of  grain  handled 
by  the  farmers  elevators  of  the  middle 
west  is  turned  over  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  in  ten  days.  Specula- 
tion is  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  Of 
course,  the  trades  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  including  many  foreign 
deals  are  handled  in  Chicago. 

Someone  asked  the  other  day  wheth- 
er speculation  will  increase  when  the 
PRICE  TREND  BAROMETER  comes 
to  be  understood  by  farmers  elevators. 
Our  answer  is  "No."  Speculation  is 
not  increased  by  knowledge  but  ra- 
ther by  lack  of  knowledge.  Farmers 
are  going  it  blind  now.  They  get 
their  information  about  prices  from 
the  folks  who  buy  from  them  or  sell 
to  them.  They  get  all  kinds  of  re- 
ports. Some  from  bulls  who  figure  the 
price  is  going  up,  some  from  bears 
who  figure  the  price  is  going  down. 
As  soon  as  a  farmer  grows  a  bushel 
of  grain  he  becomes  a  speculator  be- 
cause he  either  sells  it  from  the  ma- 
chine or  holds  it  for  a  higher  price. 
If  the  price  goes  up  he  gains,  if  the 
price  goes  down  he  loses.  That  is 
why  he  is  always  asking  what  the 
price  is  going  to  be.  The  same  is 
true  of  hogs  or  any  other  kind  of  mer- 
chandise the  farmer  owns.  The  writer 
does  not  think  it  will  ever  be  possible 
to  make  a  fixed  price  on  grain  or  live 
stock,  based  on  the  cost  of  production 
any  more  than  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  a  fixed  price  on  the  automobile 
based  on  the  cost  of  production.  The 
only  agency  strong  enough  to  fix 
such  a  price  is  the  Government  and 
as  long  as  the  farmers  are  in  the  mi- 
nority the  Government  price  would  be 
bad  for  them.  The  bigger  problem  is 
not  whether  a  fixed  price  would  be 
just,  but  whether  a  policy  of  price 
fixing  on  merchandise  would  be  a 
healthy  national  policy.  This  it  can 
hardly  be  for  the  very  plain  and  simple 
reason  that  the  Government  cannot 
guanantee  a  profit  on  one  commodity 
without  guaranteeing  it  on  others. 
Price  fixing  is  a  War  measure.  Open 
and  fair  competition  must  be  the 
method  of  price  making  in  peace 
times. 


Grain  Elevators  of  the  Edgeley  Co-operative  Grain  Company,  Edgeley,  N.  D. 
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Market  Facts  and  Factors  J 

|  We  vouch  for  any  statistical  information  published  herewith  as  being  the  best  | 
|  we  can  secure.  Any  opinions  expressed  are  decidedly  our  own  and  you  follow  I 
I      them  at  your  own  risk.— MARK  W.  PICKELL,  Agricultural  Statistician. 
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The  Elections  W&S 

defeated  for  re- 
election in  France.  Wilson  was 
snowed  under  in  this  country.  Rathe- 
nau  was  assissinated.  Lloyd  George 
was  defeated  for  re-election.  The  Fas- 
cisti  have  routed  the  old  regime  in 
Italy.  The  Republican  party,  which 
most  unmercifully  whipped  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  has  been  very  severely 
rebuked  at  the  recent  elections.  What 
is  the  answer? 

Take  it  a  little  lower  than  Govern- 
ments. The  presiding  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  were  thrown  out.  The 
Farm  Bureau  is  losing  membership 
rapidly.  Anderson  was  ousted  from 
the  Equity.  The  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Associations  have  lost  mem- 
bership, and  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
in  some  quarters  that  they  have  not 
done  the  things  they  should.  Even  in 
the  local  farmers  elevators  there  is 
not  the  spirit  of  co-operation  there 
was  four  years  ago. 

What  is  the  answer?  Simply  busi- 
ness. Trace  back  through  history  and 
you  find  that  when  business  is  good, 
the  party  in  power  is  returned.  When 
business  is  poor,  or  has  not  come  clear 
out  of  the  slump,  then  the  people 
change  parties.  So  it  goes  in  all  busi- 
ness. 

The  answer  to  the  recent  elections 
is  that  business  has  just  gone  through 
the  worst  depression  since  1907  if  not 
in  history.  The  promises  made  at 
elections  were  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment, all  the  way  down  from  Presi- 
dent to  the  local  company. 

Now  business  is  coming  out  of  the 
slump.  If  prices  continue  to  rise,  if 
farmers  are  better  fixed  financially,  if 
the  elevators  make  money,  then  the 
parties  in  power,  both  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  ele- 
vators, will  say  they  did  it,  and  will 
be  returned  to  power.  If  not,  there 
will  be  a  radical  change.  The  suc- 
cessful politician  is  the  man  who 
knows  when  to  switch  his  support. 
But  in  the  elevator  field,  every  stock- 
holder should  take  the  big  broad  view, 
and  look  back  over  the  years  to  see 
just  what  his  elevator  has  meant  to 
him.  Then  look  ahead  and  see  what  it 
would  mean  if  he  did  NOT  have  it 
there  fighting  to  give  him  every  cent 
the  grain  would  bring. 


Wheat 


The  situation  in 
wheat  in  terminal 
markets,  right  now,  from  a  Visible, 
or  quantity  available  for  immediate 


delivery,  standpoint,  is  very  much  the 
same  as  it  was  in  April,  just  before 
the  rise  to  the  peak  for  the  year  in 
May.  The  Visible  supply  for  the  coun- 
try is  far  under  the  five  year  average, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  and  afloat 
visible  is  also  under  normal.  The 
high  Canadian  supply  brings  the 
World  visible  up  to  just  slightly  un- 
der last  year,  and  also  under  the  five 
year  average. 

U.  S.-Canadian  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  date  have  been  far  ahead 
of  the  five  year  average.  Flour  move- 
ment is  also  ahead  of  last  year  and 
the  five  year  average. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  future  trad- 
ing is  done  to  the  heaviest  extent, 
wheat  supplies  are  very  low,  and  un- 
less cars  become  very  much  more 
plentiful  than  recently,  and  wheat  is 
brought  in  at  a  much  greater  pace 
than  it  is  shipped  out,  a  very  tight 
situation  may  develop  in  December. 
There  is  plenty  of  storage  space  avail- 
able for  wheat,  and  the  car  delivery 
rule  probably  will  not  be  invoked. 
This  was  what  broke  the  market  in 
May.  Little  wheat  was  in  the  eleva- 
tors, no  room  available,  and  so  the 
board  of  directors  made  grain  in  cars 
deliverable  on  contracts.  In  addition, 
wheat  was  sent  to  Chicago  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  visible  supply 
mounted  up-  from  2,500,000  bushels 
the  first  of  April  to  7,416,000  bushels 
the  last  of  May.  Today,  (Nov.  25) 
the  visible  supply  last  reported  in 
Chicago  was  2,160,000  bushels.  Should 
the  car  situation  continue  tight,  an  at- 
tempt at  a  corner  may  be  made. 

We  expect,  however,  to  see  a  sub- 
stantial break  in  prices  during  Jan- 
uary. The  record-breaking  Argentine 
crop  will  then  come  onto  the  market. 
This  is  one  factor.  Our  records  of 
the  twenty  leading  natiens  of  the 
world,  using  the  southern  hemisphere 
crop  that  is  now  being  harvested,  and 
giving  Russia  a  50  million  bushel  in- 
crease over  last  year,  which  is  con- 
servative from  all  reports,  shows  an 
actual  increase  in  production  over  last 
year,  while  the  common  impression  is 
that  production  is  far  under  last  year. 
But  the  Government  report,  which 
makes  this  assertion,  takes  into  ac- 
count last  year's  southern  hemisphere 
crop,  wheat  that  had  its  effect  on 
the  markets  last  year.  The  Govern- 
ment report  also  does  not  take  into 
account  the  increased  Russian  crop, 
and  last  year  Russia  was  a  big  im- 


porter of  wheat  while  this  year  all 
reports  indicate  that  they  will  feed 
themselves.  A  third  factor  is  that  our 
investigations  have  shown  that  wheat 
prices  so  adjust  themselves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  that  they  can 
follow  other  prices  up  or  down.  Our 
COST  OF  LIVING  curve  has  made  a 
very  sharp  advance  of  late,  as  we 
have  been  warning  you  it  would,  and 
so  we  expect  to  see  wheat  adjust  itself 
to  such  a  point  that  the  major  trend 
for  the  balance  of  the  crop  year  will 
be  upward. 

The  November 
Corn  Government  re- 

port on  corn 
raised  it  so  such  a  point  that  the  pro- 
duction and  carryover  is  102  per  cent 
of  our  established  normal  for  this 
year.  Last  year  it  was  112  per  cent, 
and  you  have  seen  prices  respond  very 
materially.  There  is  usually  a  sea- 
sonal depression  in  corn  in  January, 
due  to  the  increased  receipts,  and 
with  the  expected  break  in  wheat, 
corn  will  probably  follow.  However, 
with  the  increased  number  of  hogs  on 
farms,  and  with  cattle  feeder  ship- 
ments from  the  12  principle  markets 
into  7  states  for  the  past  three 
months  running  fifty  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year,  we  expect  to  see  much 
higher  prices  for  corn  before  the  new 
crop  is  harvested  next  year. 


Oats 


Oats  prices  should 
follow  corn  and 
wheat.  In  fact, 
we  expect  to  see  all  grains  average 
higher  for  the  next  six  months  than 
they  have  averaged  during  the  past 
six. 

o       hm     l  '         We  had  hoped  to 

Buy  Machinery  haye  comPpleted 

Now  the  chart  show- 

ing the  price  of  fencing  and  the  BUY- 
ERS BAROMETER,  ■  but  the  Ne- 
braska convention  delayed  us.  We 
have  placed  the  price  of  a  staple  line 
of  fencing,  with  prices  on  the  first  of 
each  month  back  from  1909  down  to 
date,  on  the  BAROMETER,  and  in 
every  case  the  rise  in  fencing  is  ac- 
curately forecasted  by  from  two  to 
four  months  by  the  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING curve.  This  curve  has  risen  very, 
very  sharply  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  our  indices  point  to  its 
continued  rise.  Therefore,  we  would 
strongly  urge  that  those  desiring  to 
buy  fencing  or  any  machinery  do  so 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Act  on 
Terminal  Marketing — National  Insurance 


THE  Farmers  National  Grain 
Dealers  met  in  Chicago  Novem- 
ber 14th  and  15th.  Delegates 
were  present  from  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Outside  of  the  regular  routine 
of  business,  most  attention  was  given 
to  Terminal  Marketing  and  a  National 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  Discussions 
were  full  and  complete  on  all  subjects. 
Every  man  present  was  heard  from. 
The  ideas  boiled  down  are  contained 
in  the  resolutions  which  were  passed. 

On  Terminal  Marketing  they  de- 
cided to  give  publicity  and  backing  to 
Commission  companies  which  were 
regular  on  the  Boards  of  Trade  where 
ever  formed.  There  are  three  Farm- 
ers Commission  Companies  operating 
in  Minneapolis  on  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  There  is  one  in  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  Wichita,  Kansas  and 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  There  is  one 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  one  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois  and  others  in  process 
of  formation. 

It  was  decided  also  that  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  form  a  National 
Terminal  Marketing  Grain  Sales 
Agency  by  the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers 
until  the  state  agencies  had  developed 
strength  and  good  financial  standing. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  great  need  for 
any  successful  Terminal  Commission 
Company  was  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  well  financed  local  farmers 
elevators. 

One  proposition  which  was  discuss- 
ed at  length  was  submitted  by  Brown 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Brown  proposed  that 
we  should  take  a  look  ahead  and 
have  each  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
set  aside  a  small  fund  out  of  the  earn- 
ings annually,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting Terminal  Commission  Com- 
panies. This  proposal  was  argued 
pro  and  con.  Much  was  said  in  its 
faver,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  needs  for  such  an  undertaking  and 
from  the  more  important  standpoint 
of  building  up  a  strong  surplus  for 
local  Farmers  Elevators.  Many  ad- 
vocated strengthening  all  cooperative 
laws  in  all  states  so  that  every  local 
company  would  be  compelled  by  law 
to  build  up  a  strong  surplus. 

The  resolution  on  Terminal  Market- 
ing follows: 

1st.  We  recommend  that  no  steps 
be  taken  toward  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Commission  Company  until  the 
various  states  have  established  com- 
mission firms  strong  enough  to  war- 
rant a  National  organization. 

2nd.  We  recommend  that  the  farm- 
ers elevator  companies  shall  own  and 
control  the  capital  stock  of  the  vari- 


S.  J.  Cottington,  President 

ous  commission  firms  which  shall  be 
established  in  the  different  states. 

3rd.  We  recommend  further  that 
the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  work  in  connection  with  the  state 
associations  in  establishing  commis- 
sion firms  in  the  various  states. 

4th.  Your  committee  believes  that 
it  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
farmers  elevator  movement,  if  25  per 
cent  of  their  annual  net  earnings  be 
set  aside  as  a  surplus  until  such  sur- 
plus equals  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
their  paid  up  capital  stock,  and  we  fur- 
ther recommend  that  all  state  associa- 
tions use  their  best  efforts  in  en- 
couraging their  companies  to  create 
such  a  surplus. 

Signed:  Chas.  Latchaw 
A.  F.  Nelson 
J.  B.  Brown 
Paul  E.  Peeler. 


John  Gustafson,  Vice-President 
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Fire  Insurance. 

The  Secretary  jokingly  remarked 
that  a  committee  on  fire  insurance 
had  become  a  habit  with  the  National 
Association,  fixed  for  a  number  of 
years.  Years  ago  the  National  idea 
prevailed  so  strongly  that  effort  was 
made  to  nationalize  the  Iowa  Fire  In- 
surance Company  operated  by  the 
Farmers  Elevators  of  that  state.  The 
name  was  changed  to  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Elevator  Mutual  In- 
surance Association  of  Iowa.  Wheth- 
er it  was  the  long  name  that  held 
it  back  or  whether  it  was  handicapped 
by  the  laws  of  Iowa  or  whether  it 
was  the  conservative  management  we 
cannot  say,  but  the  Iowa  Association 
has  done  little  business  outside  of  the 
state.  A  few  years  ago,  South  Da- 
kota organized  a  Fire  Insurance  As- 
sociation for  that  state.  North  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota  have  considered 
doing  the  same  thing.  The  group  of 
states  consisting  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  have  considered  the  same 
procedure.  The  organization  is  fully 
aware  of  the  many  handicaps  and  re- 
quirements of  such  an  undertaking, 
but  decided  to  go  ahead  with  it,  as 
the  following  resolution  will  show: 

1.  We  recommend  the  promotion  of 
a  cooperative  National  farmers  eleva- 
tor insurance  association. 

2.  That  a  branch  office  of  such  com- 
pany be  located  in  each  state  in  the 
office  of  the  state  asseciation,  and  the 
state  association  be  paid  a  commis- 
sion on  all  business  written  in  its 
branch  office. 

3.  That  only  property  owned  and 
occupied  by  farmers  elevator  compan- 
ies be  insured. 

4.  That  an  adequate  annual  prem- 
ium be  collected,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  each  year  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
business  be  deducted  from  the  an- 
nual premiums  collected  and  the  re- 
mainder placed  in  a  reserve  fund  un- 
til such  fund  has  become  adequate, 
after  which  it  shall  be  returned  to 
the  insured  as  a  credit  on  the  annual 
premium  of  the  succeeding  year. 

5.  That  this  be  taken  up  at  each 
state  convention  and  that  following 
the  convention,  each  state  secretary 
make  a  survey  in  his  own  state  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  farmers 
elevator  companies  of  his  state  are 
willing  to  affiliate  with  such  a  com- 
pany and  that  he  then  report  the  re- 
sults to  the  Secretary  of  the  Farm- 
ers National  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

6.  That    the    Farmers  National 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Operate  to  Make  Money"  Was  Keynote  at 


THE  necessity  of  operating  the 
business  at  a  margin  that  would 
make  a  profit,  and  then,  instead 
of  paying  out  that  profit,  build  up  a 
reserve  to  take  care  of  the  lean  years 
that  come  to  every  business,  was  the 
main  topic  of  discussion  at  the  Ne- 
braska Farmers  Elevators  convention. 

Other  subjects  of  interest  and  im- 
portance were  ably  discussed  one  of 
them  being  the  purchasing  of  wheat 
on  gluten  and  protein  content  basis. 
Chauncy  Abbot  of  the  Omaha  Flour 
mills  held  out  for  a  purchase  on  the 
gluten  content,  while  Fred  G.  Smith 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
sented the  protein  content  informa- 
tion. 

The  third  topic  that  appealed  was 
the  present  condition  of  wheat,  it  be- 
ing stated  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Burr  of 
the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture 
that  there  was  a  reduction  of  from 
15  to  30  per  cent  in  acreage,  and  the 
fall  had  been  the  driest  since  1873. 
"However,"  said  professor  Burr,  "I 
feel  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  more 
than  estimate  what  the  condition  will 
be  in  the  spring.  Certain  things  lead 
me  to  believe  that  conditions  are  not 
as  bad  as  they  seem  at  this  time. 

"In  tests  we  have  made,  we  planted 
wheat  October  22,  a  freeze  came  Oct. 
23rd,  so  the  wheat  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  germinate  in  the  fall,  and 
yet  we  got  one  yield  of  45  bushels  an 
acre  from  such  a  sowing.  There  is 
at  present  a  wide  difference  in  condi- 
tions over  the  state,  and  there  is  also 
a  difference  between  the  tests  we  have 
made  in  the  eastern  and  western  part 
of  the  state.  At  Lincoln,  the  best 
yields  we  have  secured  were  planted 
September  22,  and  wheat  sown  Oct. 
31  brought  a  yield  on  an  average  of 
58  per  cent  of  that.  Wheat  seeded  in 
February  brought  10.3  bushels  per 
acre. 

"Will  winter  wheat  that  is  sown  in 
the  fall  but  does  not  germinate,  come 
up  and  yield  in  the  spring?  It  will. 
I  am  very  slow  to  recommend  plowing 
up  a  field  of  winter  wheat,  because 
even  with  a  poor  stand,  Spring  wheat 
is  subject  to  so  many  things,  like  hot 
weather  just  before  it  matures,  rust, 
etc.,  that  the  poor  stand  of  winter 
wheat  will  usually  pay  best. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  let  it  stand, 
corn  is  the  next  best  paying  crop,  over 
an  average  of  years,  with  spring 
wheat  next.  In  an  eleven  year  test, 
at  Lincoln  we  found  Marquis  to  yield 
15.8  bushels,  Swedish  15.8  bushels, 
Early  Java,  (a  fife)  15.1  bushels  per 
acre.  At  North  Platte,  Durum  yielded 
14.8   bushels,   Prelude    12.9  bushels, 


Nebraska 

Marquis  12.8  bushels.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  Marquis  wheat, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  part 
of  the  state,  because  it  can  be  pur- 
chased in  car  lots,  and  because  there 
is  a  discount  against  durum  wheat. 
I  would  almost  recommend  Prelude  in 
the  east  as  it  matures  earlier,  but  do 
not  know  if  it  can  be  purchased  in 
car  lots." 

M  The  best  talk  of 

JYIoney  ^he  convention,  so 

far  as  operation  of  the  elevator  is  con- 
cerned, was.  the  very  last,  that  given 
by  John  Gamble,  a  banker  of  Omaha. 
Mr.  Gamble  spoke  right  straight  from 
the  shoulder. 


J.  S.  Canady,  President 


"Get  this  one  thing  in  your  mind," 
he  said,  "You  cannot  create  artificial 
credit.  If  a  man  is  not  entitled  to 
credit,  you  cannot  loan  him  money. 
If  it  is  not  paid  back,  someone  loses. 
And  if  a  man  has  neither  property 
nor  a  successful  past  record,  he  can- 
not get  credit  and  no  legislation  will 
help  him. 

"In  this  Farmer  Elevator  business, 
you  incorporated,  say  for  $9,000, 
raised  a  part  of  that,  put  it  into  the 
elevator,  went  ahead  on  borrowed  cap- 
ital, never  got  more  money  into  your 
business,  and  never  created  a  reserve 
fund.  You  can  only  borrow  up  to 
two-thirds  of  your  capital  stock,  and 
that  is  not  enough  to  finance  the  busi- 
ness. YOU  HAVE  GOT  TO  RUN 
THESE  BUSINESSES  TO  MAKE  A 
PROFIT.  I  know  the  attitude  of 
some  of  you,  that  when  these  elevators 
started  in  they  were  started  to  bet- 
ter conditions,  and  it  did  not  make  any 


difference  whether  they  made  money 
or  not.  But  I  don't  care  whether  the 
business  is  that  of  a  bank,  a  store,  a 
farm,  or  an  elevator — if  you  have 
any  idea  that  you  can  run  one  busi- 
ness as  a  feeder  for  another,  without 
it  standing  on  its  own  legs,  then  the 
quicker  you  close  out  that  business, 
the  better  off  you  will  be.  There  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  any  company 
being  in  business  unless  it  operates 
to  make  money. 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  do  when 
I  go  into  business  is  to  get  my  own 
bookkeeper  in  there.  I  want  to  know 
what  that  business  is  doing.  You 
should  have  that  also.  Have  a  system 
of  books  that  is  dependable.  Then 
get  the  best  man  that  you  can  find  to 
run  the  business.  It  is  all  right  and 
necessary  to  keep  down  expenses,  but 
it  is  not  sound  business  to  put  in  a 
$75  man  to  run  a  $150  job,  because 
that  $75  man  will  be  only  half  as  ca- 
pable as  the  good  man.  It  takes  a 
better  man  to  run  a  business  in  poor 
times  than  it  does  in  good  times. 

"We  make  our  directors  go  out  and 
bring  in  business  for  us.  You  should 
do  the  same.  And  then  you  have  got 
to  have  plenty  of  room  for  mixing  and 
blending  your  grain." 

Regarding  the  recent  break,  Mr. 
Gamble  said,  "We  all  knew,  back  in 
1920,  that  we  could  not  continue  going 
ahead  at  the  same  dizzy  pace  that 
we  had  been  going.  So  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  put  on  the  brakes. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  political  bunk 
about  the  cause  of  that  break,  but 
everyone  who  was  watching  condi- 
tions knew  that  the  break  was  inevi- 
table. There  is  no  use  in  growling 
now  over  it.  The  brakes  might  have 
been  applied  more  easily,  but  that  is 
now  past.  We  all  know  that  not 
only  for  the  past  two  years,  but  for 
many,  many  years  the  farmer  has 
not  been  receiving  a  square  deal  so 
far  as  money  and  interest  rates  are 
concerned.  But  during  the  past  three 
years  the  need  for  doing  something  to 
help  the  farmer  has  become  very,  very 
apparent,  and  Congress  is  going  to  do 
something — just  what  we  don't  know. 
The  farmers'  voice  should  be  heard 
when  that  legislation  is  passed.  It 
may  be  they  will  amend  the  Farm 
Loan  Act,  or  they  may  extend  the  life 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  Or 
it  may  be  that  new  legislation  will 
be  passed.  I  rather  think  it  will  be 
the  latter. 

"One  big  reason  for  this  heavy  in- 
terest is  that  the  farmer  gives  his 
note  to  the  banker  in  the  country. 
This  banker  sends  it  to  the  district 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Illinois  Managers9  Club  Holds  Meeting 


WALTER  Pegram  of  Kanka- 
kee, was  elected  president  of 
the  Illinois  Managers'  Club 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  November 
4th  at  Bloomington.  Fred  Stout  was 
elected  vice  president  and  C.  T.  Hupp 
was  elected  secretary. 

A  number  of  elevator  directors  at- 
tended this  meeting  which  was  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  business  of  man- 
aging the  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
panies. 

Paul  Thielen,  manager  of  the  Pur- 
chasing Company  of  the  state  associa- 
tion gave  a  brief  talk,  telling  of  the 
connections  which  the  Purchasing 
Company  has  for  the  sale  of  grain 
and  the  purchase  of  coal  and  retail 
supplies.  This  department  is  having 
a  slow  but  steady  growth.  Some  bus- 
iness has  been  lost  recently  because 
Mr.  Thielen  was  unable  to  supply  all 
of  the  demand  for  coal  and  instead  of 
trying  to  stall  off  the  customers,  he 
advised  them  to  make  purchases 
wherever  they  could,  the  prime  object 
being  to  get  coal  delivered.  The  boys 
have  been  backing  up  this  department 
very  effectively  and  it  is  having  a 
slow,  steady  permanent  growth. 

Lawrence  Farlow,  state  secretary 
gave  a  very  brief  statement  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  car  situation,  point- 
ing out  steps  taken  to  endeavor  to  get 
cars.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Farlow, 
quite  unexpectedly,  instead  of  talking 
of  the  state  association  work,  gave 
the  delegates  a  review  of  the  new 
state  constitution.  From  the  questions 
asked  it  was  very  apparent  that  this 
statement  made  by  one  who  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  was  well 
appreciated. 

Mark  W.  Pickell  of  the  American 
Cooperative  Manager  showed  by 
lantern  slides,  steps  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  factors  entering  into  the 
making  of  prices,  with  the  result  that 
the  Managers'  Club,  by  resolution,  en- 
dorsed the  work  and  asked  the  state 
association  to  devise  a  method  of  get- 
ting this  information  to  the  man- 
agers by  confidential  bulletin  in  the 
most  rapid  manner.  Mr.  Pickell  was 
kept  on  the  floor  for  over  two  hours 
answering  questions  and  explaining 
methods  of  watching  the  trend  of  gen- 
eral business  and  adjusting  produc- 
tion of  the  normal  trend  in  order  that 
the  future  trend  of  prices  might  be 
determined. 

FARLOW  LOOSENS  UP 
THE  CARS 

Managers  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  have,  like  all  other  manag- 
ers in  the  country,  been  praying  for 


Walter  Pegram,  President 

cars;  but  until  very  recently  their 
prayers  have  been  unanswered.  Law- 
rence Farlow,  State  Secretary  of  Il- 
linois has  been  making  valiant  efforts 
to  get  cars,  but,  finding  that  a  gentle- 
manly approach  availed  the  managers 
nothing  he  decided  to  "treat  'em 
rough." 

Recently,  Mr.  Farlow  and  a  state 
director,  Chas.  Merke  of  Ashkum 
were  traveling  in  a  Ford  Coupe  visit- 
ing among  the  elevators.  They  had 
crossed  the  tracks  a  half  mile  from 
Buckley,  stopping  to  look  both  direc- 
tions before  making  the  crossing  be- 
cause, as  Mf.  Farlow  told  his  com- 
panion, there  had  been  so  many  ac- 
cidents at  grade  crossings  recently. 
This  subject  was  their  topic  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  half  mile  drive  to 
Buckley.  Then  they  rounded  the  de- 
pot, coming  in  behind  it  at  reasonable 
pace  and  slowed  up  to  cross  the  tracks 
of  the  I.  C.  They  knew  there  was  no 
train  coming  from  the  rear  and  box 


cars  obstructed  their  view  from  the 
other  direction.  Just  as  they  nearly 
reached  the  track,  Mr.  Farlow  saw 
the  I.  C.  Express  train  come  plung- 
ing out  from  down  the  track  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  Lawrence  jammed  on 
the  brakes,  but  he  could  not  stop  his 
car  quite  clear  of  the  train.  The  cyl- 
inder of  the  engine  hit  the  radiator  of 
the  Ford,  cut  it  off  like  one  would 
with  a  huge  ax,  whirled  the  Ford 
around,  slapped  it  in  the  rear  and 
knocked  it  several  feet.  A  tire  was 
jerked  off  and  it  rolled  two  blocks  and 
entered  the  door  of  the  post  office. 
The  Ford  lit  right  side  up  and  neither 
Mr.  Farlow  nor  his  companion  were 
scratched.    But  not  so  the  train. 

That  lowly  Ford  snapped  the  air 
hose  connection  of  the  train's  brakes, 
with  the  result  that  every  wheel  on 
that  long  passenger  train  locked;  and 
with  a  great  display  of  fire  from  the 
flattening  wheels,  the  train  ground  to 
a  halt  in  a  very  few  feet.  It  was 
necessary  to  pull  that  train  in  with  a 
freight  engine  and  take  every  wheel 
to  the  repair  shop  to  be  reground! 

The  brakeman  of  the  passenger 
train  came  over  to  view  the  damaged 
Ford  and  its  occupants,  looked  it  over, 
saw  they  were  unscratched  and  said 
to  Mr.  Farlow,  "Man,  you  ought  to 
thank  God  you  are  still  alive." 

"I've  already  done  it,"  replied  Law- 
rence. 

The  good  results  from  this  assault 
on  the  Illinois  Central  were  imme- 
diately apparent.  That  same  day, 
Johnny  Overacker  at  Danforth  got 
five  cars  and  the  next  day  ten,  while 
other  shippers  who  had  been  receiving 
only  one  or  two  cars,  immediately  be- 
gan to  receive  three  and  four.  A 
strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  Man- 
agers' Club  of  Mr.  Farlow  to  try  the 
same  methods  on  other  lines. 

P.  S.  Some  of  these  days  when  the 
court  brings  a  case  against  a  Ford, 
they  are  going  to  change  the  present 
charge  from  "stung  by  a  bee"  to  "as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon." 


Fred   Stout,  Vice-President 
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FARMERS  GRAIN  DEALERS 
ASSN.  CONVENTIONS 

South  Dakota,  Watertown,  Decem- 
ber, 5,  6  and  7. 

Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City,  Janu- 
ary 3,  4  and  5. 

Illinois,  Decatur,  February  6  to  8. 


A  Brief  Review  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 

of  Minnesota 

By  A.  F.  Nelson,  Secretary 


THE  producers  had  for  a  long  time  complained  on 
the  spread  of  prices  of  their  course  and  small  grain 
between  their  station  and  the  terminal  market. 
This  spread  being  reported  at  times  as  high  as  18  to 
20  cents  per  bushel.  This  spread  led  to  the  erection  of 
shipping  houses  and  Farmers  Elevators  in  the  early 
90's. 

Progressive  farmers  conceived  the  idea  of  producers 
going  in  together  and  building  an  elevator.  The  greatest 
obstacle  was  not  to  secure  members  and  money  to  buy 
or  build  an  elevator  but  to  find  a  market  for  their  ship- 
ments. This  obstacle  was  finally  overcome.  One  com- 
mission firm  after  another  being  established  and  offering 
to  take  their  grain,  and  handling  some  on  a  commission 
basis. 

Early  in  1900  the  legislature  came  to  the  assistance  of 
farming  communities  by  compelling  the  Railroad  to  build 
a  platform  in  order  to  enable  the  farmers  to  load  their 
own  cars  in  places  where  they  so  desired  and  thus  make 
direct  shipment  to  their  commission  firm. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  FORMED 

With  the  erection  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  came  the 
complex  problems  of  the  individual  elevators.  Some  of 
our  far  sighted  elevator  men  soon  saw  that  what  one 
elevator  fought  for  and  wanted  there  were  200  other 
elevators  that  wanted  the  same  thing.  As  a  result  a  few 
men  met  in  the  Lumber  Exchange  in  Minneapolis  on  Sept. 
5th,  1907.  Burr  D.  Alton  of  Ceylon,  Minn.,  was  elected 
temporary  Chairman  and  R.  L.  Johnson  of  Austin,  Minn., 
Secretary. 

Fourteen  Elevators  Companies  were  present  represented 
by  the  following  men:  Eric  Olson,  Dunnell,  Minn.; 
R.  J.  Hall,  Morris,  Minn.;  O.  C.  Wilson,  Hazel  Run  Minn.; 
E.  P.  Older,  Grenada,  Minn.;  J.  C.  Brennesholtz,  Fairfax, 
Minn.;  John  Whelan,  Stephen,  Minn.;  Alfred  Frosberg, 
Burr,  Minn.;  J.  J.  Giefer  Hampton,. Minn.;  C.  P.  Cutting, 
Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.;  R.  L.  Johnson,  Austin;  A.  M.  Eck- 
man,  Hendrum,  Minn.;  M.  Johnson,  Rushford,  Minn.;  J. 
E.  Peterson,  Lake  Wilson,  Minn.;  A.  J.  Arneson,  Meyers, 
Minn.;  C.  H.  Hopkins,  Fairfax,  Minn.;  J.  C.  Nolan, 
Waverly,  Minn.;  and  Andrew  French,  Plainview,  Minne- 
sota. 

This  meeting  concluded  to  issue  a  general  call  for 
representation  of  all  the  Farmers  Elevators  to  meet  on 
Dec.  17th  of  the  same  year. 

This  meeting  met  in  accordance  to  call  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  at  the  Court  House  in  Minneapolis,  and  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  program  that  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged and  completed  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Minnesota.  Forty- 
one  Elevator  Companies  were  represented  at  this  meeting. 
Among  outside  men  represented  at  this  meeting  we  find 
registered  among  others,  W.  M.  Stickney  of  Chicago;  E. 
G.  Dunn  of  Swaledale,  Iowa;  C.  G.  Messerole,  Gowrie, 
Iowa;  Geo.  E.  Case,  Corn  Exchange,  Minneapolis. 

The  business  conducted  at  this  meeting  was  very  brief. 
The  urgent  need  of  the  elevator  companies  getting  to- 
gether and  working  together  for  a  common  cause  was 
strongly  urged.  Stickney  of  Chicago,  Dunn  and  Messerole 
of  Iowa  were  leading  factors  in  urging  organization,  and 
co-operation. 


By-laws  were  adopted  and  officers  elected  and  the 
permanent  organization  perfected.  The  American 
Co-operative  Journal  of  Chicago  was  endorsed  as  the 
official  paper.   The  annual  dues  were  fixed  at  $20.00. 

During  the  next  year,  1908,  the  records  shows  that  dis- 
tricts meetings  were  held  at  Popestone,  Granite  Falls, 
Glenwood,  Breckenridge,  Appleton,  Redwood  Falls,  Zum- 
brota,  and  Wabasso,  and  new  members  added. 

It  appeared  that  these  districts  meetings  were  in- 
structive in  a  good  many  ways  to  the  Elevator  Movement. 
Methods  of  operating  Farmers  Elevators,  bookkeeping 
systems,  Federal  inspection  and  grading  of  Grain  abolish- 
ing of  switching  charges,  Elevator  site  rentals  were  among 


A.  F.  Nelson,  Secretary 


the  principal  topics  discussed.  The  meetings  had  a 
tendency  to  broaden  the  views  of  the  farmers  and  educate 
them  along  business  as  well  as  social  lines.  Discussion 
and  resolution  favoring  terminal  elevators  appeared  on 
the  minutes  of  most  of  these  meetings. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Minneapolis  on 
Jan.  7th,  1909,  in  the  Mayor's  reception  room.  Some 
new  topics  were  introduced  at  this  meeting.  The  fire 
insurance  question  was  taken  up  for  consideration  as  well 
as  railroad  and  freight  rates. 

During  the  following  year  there  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  activity  by  the  Association.  The  1910  meeting  was 
held  in  Minneapolis.  The  Annual  dues  were  reduced  to 
$10.00  per  elevator.  Resolutions  adopted  favored  the 
co-operation  of  all  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  grain 
as  well  as  other  activities;  committees  were  appointed 
to  .urge  the  legislature  to  pass  co-operative  laws  suitable 
for  farmers  elevators.  Steps  were  also  taken  at  this 
meeting  to  attempt  to  have  the  legislature  pass  proper 
laws  to  govern  the  uniformity  of  prices  at  all  stations 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  freight.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

"RESOLVED,  that  we  as  a  convention  hereby  wishes 
to  urge  proper  legislation  of  a  bill  in  the  next  legislature 
in  regard  to  uniform  prices  at  all  stations  in  the  State, 
difference  in  freight  rates  taken  in  consideration. 


"WHEREAS,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  loss  every  year  on  account  of  leakage 
from  cars  therefore  be  it, 

"RESOLVED,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  compel 
Railway  Companies  to  supply  cars  in  good  condition,  so 
chat  this  loss  may  be  eliminated. 

"RESOLVED,  that  every  effort  be  used  by  this  organ- 
ization to  bring  about  a  lowering  of  freight  rates  on  grass 
seed  shipped  in  sacks  in  car  lots  and  less  liable  to  lose 
leakage  than  other  grain." 

The  Association  endorsed  and  voted  to  help  finance  a 
suit  pending  against  the  aRilroad  Company  for  demurrage 
charges.  The  matter  of  correct  weight  and  scale  inspec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  early  problems 
of  the  Association  and  committees  at  various  times  worked 
with  the  legislature  and  State  Departments  to  remedy 
existing  evils  with  good  results. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  1911  was  held  in  Mankato  as 
was  also  the  meeting  of  1912.  Some  district  meetings 
were  held  during  1912  but  they  were  not  as  well  attended 
as  in  former  years.  The  chief  topics  of  these  meetings 
were  along  educational  lines.  Among  other  topics  of 
discussion  during  these  two  years  appear  to  be;  division 
of  profits;  uniform  and  adequate  bookkeeping  system; 
coopering  of  cars  by  railroad  companies  and  freight  rates. 

The  meeting  of  1913  was  again  held  in  Minneapolis  and 
the  West  Hotel  was  designated  as  their  headquarters. 
The  chief  topics  before  this  convention  were  weighing 
and  inspection  of  grain,  proper  coopering  of  cars  and 
grain  grading.  The  question  of  creating  a  Council  of 
Co-operative  Grain  Dealers  was  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion. The  convention  endorsed  a  resolution  offering  co-op- 
eration with  their  sister  associations  in  the  formation 
of  a  National  Council  to  work  for  the  interest  of  the 
States  Ass'n  and  Farmers  Elevators.  The  Association 
also  at  this  meeting  endorsed  the  creating  of  a  department 
in  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing data  and  information  relative  to  achievement  of  the 
Co-operative  Movement.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
see  that  such  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress. 

The  meeting  of  1913  was  one  of  the  turning  points  of 
the  Association.  At  this  meeting  the  Equity  Associa- 
tion made  a  strong  bid  for  the  business  of  the  Farmers 
Elevators  and  asked  for  an  endorsement.  After  a  heated 
discussion  the  Association  refused  to  endorse  by  re-elect' 
ing  H.  R.  Meisch  as  president.  Only  22  Elevator  Com- 
panies were  reported  by  the  credential  committee  as 
entitled  to  vote  at  this  time.  Other  matters  coming 
before  the  Association  of  interest  were  the  excessive 
freight  rates;  endorsement  of  the  National  Council,  and 
endorsement  of  Federal  inspection  and  of  grain  and 
grades.  Committees  were  appointed  to  keep  in  touch  with 
these  various  topics  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  A 
campaign  was  launched  for  new  members. 

Several  changes  in  the  by-laws  were  also  made.  The 
Association  also  affiliated  itself  with  the  National  Council 
which  was  composed  of  an  organization  of  all  the  State 
Association  of  Eleven  States.  The  National  Council  later 
changed  its  name  to  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers 
Ass'n.  It  was  through  this  source  that  our  Association 
was  able  to  secure  the  great  reduction  in  freight  rates 
in  1915  which  saved  our  Farmers  Elevator  thousands  of 
dollars. 

During  the  years  that  followed  committees  were  always 
active  on  all  legislation  effecting  the  Farmers  Elevators. 
Through  organized  efforts  and  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  State  Associations,  through  the  Farmers 
National  Grain  Dealers  Ass'n  this  Association  has  been 
able  to  offer  to  its  members  a  fidelity  bond  at  a  saving 
of  approximately  60  to  70%.  By  combining  their  busi- 
ness with  that  of  other  states  a  material  reduction  has 
also  been  secured  and  is  offered  to  their  members  in 
Compensation  Insurance. 


During  the  war  period  our  Association  'in  conjunction 
with  other  state  Ass'n  had  sufficient  influence  to  be  able 
to  secure  a  direct  representation  on  the  committee  that 
fixed  the  price  of  wheat  in  1917.  Our  representation  was 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  securing  a  price  that 
was  approximately  twenty  (20  cents)  higher  than  it  would 
have  been  if  we  had  not  been  represented. 

During  1918  the  dues  of  the  Ass'n  were  raised  to  $30.00 
per  year,  ten  dollars  of  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
National  Organization.  The  Ass'n  was  very  active  during 
the  war  period,  having  representation  at  all  the  prominent 
hearings  in  grain  grades,  freight  rates,  grain  inspection, 
warehouse  bonds  and  others.  We  were  the  first  Farmers 
organization  to  maintain  that  Farmers  Co-operative 
elevator  companies  should  not  pay  Income  and  Excess 
Profits  taxes  on  "patronage  dividends,"  and  secured  a 
decision  to  this  effect. 

The  Annual  meetings  during  the  last  years  has  been 
held  commencing  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  Feb.  at  Minneapolis 
and  have  been  well  attended,  the  registration  shoking  an 
attendance  of  from  450  as  high  as  1,100. 

The  form  of  program  usually  followed  has  been  one 
along  educational  lines,  State  Department  officials  have 
explained  the  workings  of  the  different  departments. 
Weighing  of  grain,  inspection,  grading,  fire  protection, 
bookkeeping  systems  auditing  and  other  phases  involved 
in  the  grain  trade.  Member  from  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Boards  of  Trade  have  appeared  before  the 
Convention  and  explained  the  various  methods  of  selling 
and  handling  grain,  including  hedging  and  future  trades. 
The  distributing  of  cars  in  times  of  shortage  has  been 
taken  up  and  handled  by  the  Association  and  commit- 
tees, have  appeared  in  nearly  all  hearings  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  Farmers  Elevators. 

The  Ass'n  and  various  committees  have  worked  in 
harmony  with  the  various  grain  terminals  and  have 
brought  about  changes  which  have  been  beneficial  to  all 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  late  ruling  adopted 
by  the  various  Board  of  Trades  in  which  some  member  of 
a  local  elevator  beside  the  manager  be  notified  of  all 
the  operation  in  future  trading,  was  secured  through 
the  activities  of  the  state  association. 

A  membership  in  this  Association  is  not  an  expense 
to  a  local  Elevator  Company.  It  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  by  taking  advantage  of  their  offering  in  insur- 
ance more  money  is  saved  than  the  cost  of  membership. 
The  growth  of  the  Association  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  about  twenty  (20)  new  members  per  year. 
No  special  effort  except  by  mail  has  been  made  towards 
securing  new  members.  The  Ass'n  has  shown  a  healthy 
and  steady  growth. 

The  object  of  the  Ass'n  can  be  summed  up  in  these 
words.  This  Association  will  work  toward  any  end  that  will 
benefit  the  local  farmer  owned  elevator  of  the  bases  that, 
whatever  is  beneficial  to  one  farmer  elevator  is  no  doubt 
beneficial  to  all.  In  Union  there  is  strength.  Let  us 
work  together. 

uiiiiiiiiMiiimiiiiiiiiiMiiinii  Milium  inn  i  minimi  iimimtiiiuiutimiiinmiuiinnMiinuutiimi 

READ  THESE  RECORDS  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 

|  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  asked  \ 
|  for  a  statement,  for  their  records,  of  the  pur- 1 
|  poses  and  activities  of  the  national  and  state  1 
1  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers'  Associations.  The  1 
|  statements  of  each  state  secretary  will  be  pub- 1 
|  lished  in  successive  issues  of  the  AMERICAN  | 
|  Co-operative  Journal,  and  then  bound  to- 1 
1  gether  in  booklet  form.  Those  desiring  a  copy  § 
1  of  this  booklet,  at  actual  cost  of  printing  and  | 
|  binding,  should  make  their  reservation  now.  | 

RillllllHiliainiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiniuiuiiiiiiiiiiuuiiHiiiMiniiiii  iiununiiuiuiiiiiuiiiininiK- 
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The  North  Dakota  Association 


By  P.  A.  Lee,  Secretary 


AT  THE  time  of  formation  of  the  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  North  Dakota,  the  principal 
object  was  to  educate  our  own  people — first,  in  the 
matter  of  proper  handling  of  grain;  second,  in  elevator 
management;  third,  in  proper  accounting.  It  was  found 
that  very  few  managers  of  elevators  had  the  least  idea 
of  proper  accounting,  with  the  result  that  the  majority 
of  farmers  elevators  were  a  negligent  success,  or  better  yet 
a  large  number  of  companies  were  on  the  downgrade. 

With  the  limited  means  at  hand  and  due  to  lack  of  in- 
terest, the  first  four  years  of  the  life  of  the  Association 
were  very  difficult,  but  each  succeeding  year  proved  more 
and  more  the  value  of  the  organization.  During  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  a  goodly  number  of  producers  of  our 
state  began  to  agitate  for  the  farmers  themselves  enter- 
ing the  terminal  market.  The  members  of  the  State  As- 
sociation felt  at  that  time,  as  they  do  now,  that  there  was 
only  one  proper  method  for  the  farmers  to  enter  the  term- 
inal market;  namely,  through  the  local  farmers  elevator 
company  as  a  basis  from  which  to  operate  at  such  market. 
This  brought  on  the  need  for  additional  educational  work. 

During  the  years  from  1911  when  the  Association  was 
organized  to  the  spring  of  1920,  no  effort  was  made  to  build 
up  the  membership  of  the  organization  other  than  strong 
advertising  campaigns  for  the  annual  conventions,  which 
meant  a  slow  growth,  although  the  membership  showed  an 
increase  almost  every  year. 

During  the  session  of  the.  State  Legislature  in  1919,  a 
State  Grain  Inspection  Law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  which  law  was  in  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Grain  Standards  Act.  This  conflict  in 
the  laws  made  it  necessary  for  this  organization  to  insti- 
tute a  friendly  test  case  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  State  law.  This  suit  was  carried  on  through  the  dif- 
ferent courts  and  was  terminated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  February  of  1922. 


In  1920  it  was  determined  to  make  an  intensive  campaign 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Association,  and  a  whole-time 
man  was  employed  to  build  up  the  membership  and  ren- 
der such  other,  service  as  was  found  necessary.  This 
campaign  for  membership  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  arrangement  made  in  the  spring, 
whereby  one  man  would  devote  his  entire  time  to  Associa- 
tion work. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  farmers  elevator  companies 
in  the  crop  year  of  1920-21  made  it  very  difficult  for  a 
large  number  of  farmers  elevator  companies  to  secure 
warehouse  bonds  as  required  by  the  State,  when  the  As- 
sociation rendered  a  distinct  service.  An  insurance  de- 
partment was  also  provided  in  1921,  whereby  a  service 
of  indeterminable  value  was  rendered. 

The  large  majority  of  farmers  elevator  companies  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  are  being  financed  by  grain 
commission  firms  to  whom  the  elevators  ship  their  grain 
to  be  sold  at  the  terminal  markets.  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  1922,  with  the  money  market  easing  up  and  lower 
interest  rates  being  quoted  in  the  financial  centers,  it  was 
felt  that  where  farmers  elevator  companies  had  been 
charged  eight  and  nine  per  cent  interest  on  daily  balances 
and  carry-overs,  this  rate  was  higher  than  it  should  be 
and  that  the  farmers  elevator  companies  should  be  given 
a  lower  interest  rate.  The  Association  office  conducted  a 
quiet  campaign  with  the  result  that  on  March  1st,  in- 
terest rates  to  elevator  companies  were  reduced  to  seven 
per  cent  and  later  in  the  summer  to  six  per  cent. 

These  activities  in  addition  to  rendering  assistance  within 
our  power  to  the  National  Association,  the  activities  of 
which  will  be  very  ably  presented  by  the  National  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Shorthill,  constitute  the  principal  endeavor  of 
this  organization. 


For  the  past  two 

Carl  Vrooman  years  Carl  Vro°" 
man  who  was  As- 
and  Crop  sistant  Secretary 

Surplus  3*  ^Sriculture  un- 

der the  Wilson 
Administration  urges  the  United 
States  to  give  its  crop  surplus  to  Eu- 
rope. In  fairness  to  Mr.  Vrooman  it 
should  be  stated  that  he  personally  be- 
lieves that  some  kind  of  satisfactory 
credit  could  be  arranged,  but  he  goes 
so  far  in  his  public  addresses  as  to 
urge  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
country  to  sink  the  purplus  into  the 
sea  than  to  keep  it  here  because  of 
the  way  it  depresses  the  market.  This 
is  a  very  radical  position  for  any  in- 
telligent man  to  take.  It  is  interest- 
ing, of  course,  and  may  create  some 
discussion  among  those  who  hear  Mr. 
Vrooman  pronounce  it  with  his  rather 
remarkable  oratorical  ability,  but  un- 
less he  can  bring  forward  some  in- 
surance which  will  protect  the  owner 
against  the  unwarranted  loss,  of 
course,  no  one  will  take  the  sugges- 
tion seriously. 


One  big  trouble 
Pleasure  and     with  America  is 

Profit  no*  muck 

grain  or  too  much 
live  stock  but  rather  the  extravagant 
way  we  live.  This  applies  more  to  city 
people  than  to  farmers,  but  the  farmer 
should  think  of  it.  Today  we  are  tak- 
ing very  large  and  substantial  crops 
from  our  fields.  Every  crop  takes  a 
lot  of  fertility  from  our  soil.  En- 
tirely too  much  of  the  money  that 
comes  from  the  soil  is  used  to  buy 
Fords  and  gasoline.  I  read  a  state- 
ment the  other  day  which  showed  that 
Mr.  Ford's  profit  was  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  a  day.  I  have  not 
read  a  statement  of  what  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's income  is  for  some  time.  I 
do  know  that  most  of  our  new  wealth 
comes  from  the  soil  and  that  entirely 
too  large  a  percentage  of  it  is  being 
used  to  buy  automobiles,  gasoline  and 
upkeep.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cars  are  driven  millions  of  miles  ev- 
eryday unnecessarily.  When  the  year 
is  up  and  the  nation  takes  inventory 
you  will  find  that  we  have  invested 
almost  our  entire  grain  crop  in  auto- 
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mobiles  and  gasoline.  We  are  not 
going  anywhere.  The  nation  starts 
out  in  the  morning  but  it  comes  back 
in  the  evening.  It  starts  out  the  first 
of  the  year  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  car  is  in  the  garage  just 
where  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The 
nation  has  been  riding,  that's  all.  We 
have  taken  our  billions  of  new  wealth 
from  the  soil,  spent  it  for  automobiles 
and  gasoline  and  the  nation  is  poorer 
by  that  much  at  the  end  of  the  year 
because  the  cars  are  worn  and  the 
gasoline  burned  up.  But  you  say  we 
have  had  a  mighty  good  time.  Well, 
maybe  we  have.  Furthermore  it  is  of 
little  use  for  us  to  talk  about  it  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  keep  on  riding 
as  long  as  we  can.  This  applies  not 
only  to  farmers,  but  to  all  American 
people  engaged  in  all  industries.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  is  flowing  in  a 
continual,  perpetual  and  enlarging 
stream  directly  from  the  fields  where 
it  is  produced  into  the  great  ocean  of 
pleasure.  America  is  dancing,  or  shall 
I  say  joy  riding,  and  America  must 
pay  the  fiddler. 


The  Coming  Co-opville  Meeting 

A  Story  By  F.  S.  Betz 


Scene  III — (Pete  Pepper  drives  in- 
to Abe  Jolley's  yard  just  as  Abe 
comes  out  from  breakfast.  Place, 
Two  miles  out  from  Co-opville.) 

Abe: — "Out  sort  o'  early  aren't 
you,  Pete?" 

Pete: — "Why,  did  you  just  get  up? 
Usually  get  up  before  breakfast." 

Abe:— (Approaching  Pete's  car) 
"Well,  I  usually  have  my  breakfast 
ready  before  I  get  up — from  the  barn. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  (Puts  one  foot  on  the 
running  board  as  he  shakes  hands 
with  Pete)  "Well,  how's  tricks?" 

Pete:— "Tricks  is  right!  That's 
just  what  I  drove  over  to  tell  you 
about.  I  was  talking  with  Tom 
Tellum  last  night  and  he's  in  for 
raising  a  little  excitement  at  our  ele- 
vator meeting  Saturday.  If  all  he 
says  is  true,  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that 
there's  enough  'pep'  in  Pepper  to 
assist  in  putting  a  little  pep  in  our 
meeting." 

Abe:— "Well,  well,  what's  up?" 

Pete: — ^'What's  up?  Why  every- 
thing's up.  Poor  management,  big 
indebtedness,  loss  of  business,  too 
much  expense,  an  inkling  of  embez- 
zlement and  all  the  stock-holders  are 
hollerin'  their  heads  oft*  about  it. 
There  must  be  a  change  from  bottom 
to  top." 

Abe: — "Ha,  ha,  ha,  Pete,  you're 
taking  things  too  seriously.  I'm 
afraid  you  are  not  properly  posted." 

Pete:— "Not  posted?  Why  Tom 
Tellum  and  Bill  Uknow  both  told 
me — " 

Abe:— "Tom  and  Bill  say?  They 
say?  But  what  do  you  know  your- 
self?" 

Pete: — "I  know  that  Tom  sold  his 
corn  to — " 

Abe:— "Yes  to  Skinner,  What 
else?" 


Part  II 

Pete: — "Well,  Jones  and  Kidder 
sold  theirs  over  there  too,  and  all 
because  they — " 

Abe: — "Yes,  because  he  paid  a  half 
cent  more." 

Pete: — "Yes,  and  more  will  follow. 
The  business  is  getting  away  from 
us." 

Abe: — '"May  be  so,  but  when  all  the 
truth  is  known,  perhaps  there'll  be 
a  difference  in  the  opinion  of  the  sit- 
uation. What  else?  You  say  every- 
thing's wrong." 

Pete: — "Well,  the  board  and  the 
manager  are  crooks — " 

Abe: — "Now  just  hold  on  a  min- 
ute, Pete.  You  and  I  have  been 
neighbors  on  pretty  good  terms  for  a 
number  of  years  and  while  I  still 
think  we  can  get  along  nicely  as 
neighbors,  those  seven  men  are 
neighbors,  too,  and  Joe  Wise,  the 
president,  is  as  close  a  neighbor  as 
you  are — " 
.Pete:— "But  Tom  Tellum  says—" 

Abe:— "Don't  quote  Tom.  You'd 
better  tell  what  you  know  and  if  you 
just  stop  to  think  a  minute,  you  know 
what  Tom  Tellum  is,  and  if  you  tell 
too  much  of  what  Tom  tells  you,  you 
are  liable  to  get  yourself  into  trouble. 
I'd  go  just  a  little  slow  about  kicking 
up  a  fuss  until  you  can  stand  by  with 
the  goods,  first  hand.  Keep  cool. 
We'll  get  the  facts  at  the  meeting." 

Pete: — "But  how  will  we  know  that 
we  shall  have  the  facts?  How  will 
we  know  that  what  we  hear  are 
facts?" 

Abe: — "Well,  how  do  you  know 
what  Tom  says  are  facts?  I  had 
rather  believe  the  things  revealed  by 
the  auditor  who  is  a  disinterested 
party  and  who  has  been  through  the 
records  and  knoivs,  positively  knows, 


the  facts  than  to  believe  what  Tellum 
tells  when  he  hasn't  even  been  in  the 
office,  and  consequently  can't  know 
the  facts.  Harry  True  represents 
the  interests  of  our  association  and 
if  we  can  not  believe  Wise,  Cooly, 
Prince,  or  the  other  neighbors  we 
have  elected  to  conduct  and  supervise 
our  business,  and  then  can  not  believe 
the  report  of  the  auditor  we  employ,  to 
report  the  truth,  who  can  we  believe? 
Don't  get  so  upset  by  what  Tom  Tel- 
lum tells  you.  Keep  cool.  Compare 
Tellum  and  Wise  for  instance  and 
decide  for  yourself.  I  know  Wise 
very  intimately  and  so  do  you.  He 
is  all  that  his  name  implies." 

Pete: — "May  be  you're  right,  Abe. 
I  hope  you  are  warranted  in  your 
faith  in  the  men." 

Abe: — "I  have  had  some  talk  with 
Wise  and  believe  I  know  the  situa- 
tion." 

Pete: — "Probably  I've  been  a  little 
hasty  in  my  judgment  of  what  Tom 
told  me.  May  be  you  are  right.  May 
be  you  are  right.  I  felt  all  fussed  up 
after  talking  with  Tom  last  night.  I 
am  interested  in  the  company  and 
didn't  sleep  well." 

Abe: — "You  know  what  happened 
to  Unlukikus  some  time  since  for 
talking  too  much  about  what  he 
couldn't  back  up.  Get  first  hand  in- 
formation first  before  you  think  of 
stirring  anything  up." 

Pete: — "I  guess  you  are  right,  Abe. 
Come  to  think  of  it  I  don't  know 
much  more  than  what  Tom  told  me." 

Abe: — "As  a  friend  I'd  advise  you 
to  let  Tom  do  his  own  dirty  work. 
He  likes  to  shift  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility of  stirring  up  something  on 
some  one  else  and  then  skulk  around 
in  the  back  ground  and  when  it  comes 
to  a  show  down  he  backs  away  from 
his  untenable  position." 

Pete: — (Nervously)  "I  guess  you 
are  right  Abe.  I  guess  you  are  right." 

Abe: — "What  I  know  about  the  sit- 
uation will  make  Tellum  fall  and  fall 
hard  at  the  meeting  if  he  attempts  to 
start  anything.  But  mark  my  word  if 
anything's  started,  Tom'll  not  be  on 
the  front  seat  to  do  it  himself." 

Pete: — "Well,  I  feel  easier  about 
it  any  how,  Abe.  What  you  say  about 
Tom  is  the  truth." 

Abe: — "Why,  Pete,  I  am  perfectly 
happy  about  the  situation.  I  met  the 
auditor  in  the  office  as  he  was  about 
to  finish  the  work,  and  Wise  and  he 
and  I  had  a  fi-ank  talk  about  the  mat- 
ter of  the  business.  There's  been  en- 
tirely too  much  talk  about  what  folks 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

"What  Your  Neighbors  areDoin 


AVON,  ILL. — The  Avon  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  was  recently  vis- 
ited by  burglars  who  blew  an  en- 
trance into  the  safes  and  found  $38. 


DELAVAN,  ILL.— The  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  of  Delavan  is  re- 
modeling its  elevator  and  will  cover 
it  with  iron  siding  and  erect  a  new 
office.  P.  F.  McAllister  company  has 
the  contract. 


LAKE  FORK,  ILL.— The  stockhold- 
ers' meeting  of  the  Lake  Fork  Farm- 
ers Cooperative  Elevator  Company 
was  held  on  Tuesday  night,  November 
14th.  About  one  hundred  were  pres- 
ent, including  the  stockholders  and 
their  families.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Christian  Church.  A  six 
o'clock  dinner  was  served  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  church,  after  which  the 
meeting  was  held  in  the  main  audi- 
torium. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  H.  B.  Tendick  and 
was  followed  by  singing  community 
songs  led  by  Mr.  Checkley.  Secre- 
tary James  F.  Follis  then  read  the 
audit  report  of  the  year's  business. 
President  Tendick's  daughters,  Hazel 
and  Gladys  then  sang  a  duet  from 
the  Cooperative  Song  Book.  This 
was  followed  by  a  stirring  co- 
operative address  by  Hon.  Chas.  Ad- 
kins.  Another  community  song  was 
sung  after  which  Mr.  Checkley,  Logan 
County  Farm  Advisor,  gave  an  ad- 
dress. The  Tendick  Sisters  sang 
another  song  closing  the  program. 

Election  of  officers  followed.  Wm. 
Bryson  was  elected  to  succeed  himelf 
and  Mr.  Shellhomer  was  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy. 


MANTENO,  ILL. — A  dance  was 
given  by  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Company  recently.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  Begery  Orchestra  of 
Wilmington.  A  good  time  was  had  by 
all.  P.  C.  Allen  is  manager  of  the 
company. 


MOWEAQUA,  ILL.— The  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  held  a  banquet  at 
the  Christian  church  and  about  200 
were  in  attendance.  The  local  min- 
isters and  their  wives  were  guests. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon 
in  Forbes  hall  and  was  addressed  by 
Hon.  C.  D.  Adkins  and  Mr.  Farlow 


of  Bloomington  who  is  secretary  of 
the  Grain  Dealers  Association.  G.  E. 
Russell  and  Simon  Primer  were  re- 
elected directors. 


OWNAECO,  ILL.— Mr.  Mike  Jones, 
who  has  been  a  most  faithful  employe 
of  the  Farmers  Elevator  many  years, 
was  found  unconscious  in  the  wheat 
bin  of  the  elevator  by  the  manager, 
J.  J.  Connelly  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  is 
now  able  to  be  back  in  his  post  of 
duty  again. 


SHEFFIELD,  ILL.— W.  H.  Gra- 
ham, manager  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Company  of  Sheffield  for  the 
last  ten  years  and  also  of  the  Farm- 
ers Shipping  Association  since  its  or- 
ganization has  resigned.  His  house- 
hold goods  were  sold  at  auction.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Graham  expect  to  make 
their  future  home  in  Oklahoma. 


THOMASBORO,  ILL.— Fire,  which 
completely  destroyed  the  lumber  yards 
of  the  Thomasboro  Farmers  Grain 
Lumber  and  Coal  Company,  also  dam- 
aged the  elevator.  Nearly  all  the 
grain  was  destroyed.  The  elevator 
will  be  repaired.  Loss  estimated  at 
$20,000;  with  $5,000  insurance. 


H.  B.  Tendick  and  family.  Mr.  Tendick  is 
president  of  the  Farmers  Co-operative  Eleva- 
tor at  Lake  Fork,  111.,  and  specializes  in 
raising  thoroughbred  Shire  horses  and  Hol- 
stein  cattle,  while  Mrs.  Tendick  is  a  Poultry 
fancier,  specializing  in  White  Langsham 
chickens. 


TUSCOLA,  ILL.— Seventy  tons  of 
shelled  corn  were  spilled  on  the 
ground,  when  the  north  wall  of  the 
elevator  of  the  Tuscola  Grain  Com- 
pany gave  way,  due  to  strain. 


WATSEKA,     ILL.— The  annual 

meeting  of  the  Watseka  Farmers 
Grain  Company  was  held  recently. 
W.  P.  Kay  and  B.  F.  Taylor  were  re- 
elected directors.  The  report  showed 
475,470  bushels  of  grain  had  been 
handled  during  the  year;  that  sales  of 
feeds,  seeds,  tile,  etc.,  had  averaged 
$150  a  day,  or  $45,138.98  for  the 
year;  coal  sales  for  the  year  were 
$33,748.31,  an  average  of  about  $115 
per  day,  implement  sales  $14,629.54, 
or  an  average  of  about  $50  per  day. 
The  retail  business  alone  amounted  to 
about  $300  per  day  or  nearly  $100,000 
for  the  year. 


CHASE,  IND.— E.  A.  Benedict  has 
resigned  his  position  as  manager  of 
the  Farmers  Cooperative  Company. 
He  will  succeed  Frank  Samuel  as 
manager  of  the  Oxford  Grain  Com- 
pany, Oxford,  Indiana. 


FOWLERTON,  IND.— "The  Fow- 
lerton  Elevator  &  Feed  Company  is 
installing  a  Unique  Feed  Mill  (24 
inch  attrition)  made  by  the  Robinson 
Manufacturing  Company,  Muncy, 
Pa." — D.  C.  Duling,  Secretary. 


FRANKTON,  IND.— W.  A.  Rey- 
nolds is  acting  as  temporary  manager 
of  the  Farmers  Grain  and  Coal  Com- 
pany here.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Nading 
former  manager  has  taken  charge  at 
Lapel. 


UNION  CITY,  IND.— The  Union 
City  Elevator  has  increased  its  capi- 
tal stock  from  $25,000  to  $35,700. 


WINDFALL,  IND.— Joseph  A. 
Cole,  of  Richey,  Indiana,  has  assumed 
the  management  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  at  Windfall. 


ROYAL  CENTER.  IND.— The 
Farmers  Elevator  has  installed  a 
wireless  outfit  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  latest  market  reports. 


CLEARFIELD,  IA.— The  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  has  engaged  Mr. 
R.  L.  Goff  of  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  as 
their  manager,  to  take  the  place  of 
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Gladys,  Hazel  and  Baby  Ruth  Tendick  are 
young  co-operators.  Gladys  and  Hazel  sang 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Elevator,  Lake  Fork,  111. 


Addy  Beatty,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Goff 
is  experienced  in  this  line  of  business, 
and  will  take  charge  immediately. 
He  and  his  family,  his  wife  and  two 
children  will  live  in  Mrs.  Anabel 
Smith's  residence  on  North  Street. 
Mr.  Goff  was  once  cashier  of  a  bank 
at  Fontanelle,  but  prefers  an  out- 
side job,  so  comes  as  resident  manager 
for  the  grain  company. 


CLEMONS,  IOWA.— Thieves  broke 
into  the  plant  of  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tor Company  recently  and  stole  nine 
automobile  tires. 


DENNISON,  IOWA.— The  Farm- 
ers Elevator  was  visited  by  burglars 
who  robbed  the  safe  taking  all  they 
could  find  of  any  value.  There  was 
near  $60.00  in  money  which  had  been 
paid  in  after  banking  hours,  this  they 
took  with  some  registered  bonds.  So 
far  there  is  no  trace  of  the  thief  or 
thieves,  but  all  hope  they  may  be 
captured. 


FONTANELLE,  IOWA.— C.  H. 
McDermott,  who  has  been  with  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Elevator  Com- 
pany at  Anita,  Iowa  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  resigned  his  position  and 
taken  over  the  management  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Company  at 
Fontanelle.  Mr.  McDermott  assumed 
his  new  duties  at  Fontanelle  on  No- 
vember first.  He  succeeds  L.  R.  Goff 
who  resigned. 


DELIA,  KANS.— The  Farmers 
Union  Elevator,  together  with  4,000 
to  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  which  it 
contained  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  Loss  is  said  to  be  between  $11.- 
000  and  $14,000  partly  covered  by 
insurance. 


EDGERTON,  KANS.  —  Farmers 
have  purchased  the  plant  and  busi- 


ness of  the  Farmers  Union  Coopera- 
tive Business  Association  and  have 
incorporated  as  the  Edgerton  Eleva- 
tor Company.  The  old  company  will 
give  up  its  charter. 

ENSIGN,  KANS.— Fred  E.  Vance, 
formerly  with  the  People's  Grain 
Company  of  Wilmore,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  plant  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  and  Supply  Company  here. 


FORMOSA,  KANS.— F.  F.  Jones, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Farmers 
Elevator  and  Mercantile  Company  of 
Woodston,  Kansas,  is  now  local  man- 
ager of  the  Jewell  County  Coopera- 
tive Association  at  this  place.  Mr. 
Jones  succeeds  G.  Roberts. 


HUTCHINSON,  KANS.— Mr.  A 
G.  McReynolds  of  the  Farmers  Com- 
mission Company  and  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Company's  Kansas  City 
office,  has  returned  to  Hutchinson. 
The  Kansas  City  office  has  been  closed 
temporarily. 


MARIETTA,  KANS.— Fire  at  the 
Marietta  Stock  and  Grain  Company 
Elevator  at  Marietta  was  extinguished 
before  much  damage  had  been 
done. 


WILSEY,  KAN.— The  Farmers 
Union  Cooperative  Association  sus- 
tained a  very  slight  loss  from  fire, 
caused  by  sparks  from  a  passing  loco- 
motive. This  concern  operates  a  mill 
and  elevator  at  this  point. 


WOODSTON,  KAN.— The  safe  of 
the  Woodston  Grain  Company  was 
blown  open  by  robbers  and  about  $100 
in  money  and  $800  in  cfeecks  were 
taken.  At  the  Farmers  Elevator  they 
got  only  $5.00  in  money  and  a  few 
checks  and  notes. 


DODGE  CENTER,  MINN.— The 
Farmers  Elevator  here  under  the 
management  of  Walter  H.  Abbott, 
has  installed  a  new  $2,000  feed  grind- 
ing mill. 


LITCHFIELD,  MINN.— The  Inde- 
pendent Cooperative  Elevator  Com- 
pany at  Litchfield  is  hard  to  over- 
come. They  have  been  beset  the  past 
couple  of  years  with  losses  and  set 
about  energetically  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions to  refinance  the  company 
but  before  they  had  finished  this,  the 
elevator  burned  down.  Scarcely  were 
the  embers  cooled  off  before  they  be- 
gan their  plans  and  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  building  a  new  plant  to 
take  its  place.  We  certainly  commend 
the  grit  of  this  company  in  their  coop- 
erative endeavor. 

The  Board  of  Directors  deserve  es- 


pecial credit  for  their  energetic  ef- 
forts and  the  amount  of  money  which 
they  have  personally  put  into  the  bus- 
iness in  order  to  maintain  a  good  mar- 
ket at  Litchfield. 


ANGLUM,  MO.— Two  hundred  pat- 
rons of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  ele- 
vator at  Anglum  recently  celebrated 
£he  completion  of  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  dedicated  their 
new  warehouse  addition.  Reports 
were  made  at  this  meeting  showing 
that  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
handled  in  1921  and  57,446  bushels  in 
July  and  August  this  year.  A  sub- 
stantial stock  dividend  with  legal  re- 
serve and  a  patronage  dividend  were 
declared. 


CRAIG,  MO.— Fire  destroyed  the 
Farmers  Elevator  here.  An  explosion 
was  the  cause  of  the  fire.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Sellers,  manager,  was  burned  about 
the  arms  and  feet  and  a  workman 
suffered  two  broken  ribs.  Others  in 
the  office  were  burned  about  the  face 
and  hands,  none  seriously. 


PACIFIC,  MO.— The  Eureka  Mill 
was  taken  over  by  the  Farmers  Co- 
operative Association  of  Paeific,  a 
short  time  ago.  George  Radeacker  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  mill  and  eleva- 
tor. 


SHERMAN,  S.  D.— The  Farmers 
Elevator  and  45,000  bushels  of  grain 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $40,000.  Richard 
Winkel  is  the  manager  of  the  Com- 
pany. 


Ruth  Earline  Tendick  who  tied  for  first  place 
in  the  Better  Babies  Contest  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  this  y«ar,  scoring  98.5  per  cent 
perfect. 
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PARIS,  MO.— The  57th  birthday 
anniversary  of  Henry  Long,  manager 
of  the  Farmers'  Elevator  at  Paris, 
was  celebrated  at  his  home  south  of 
Paris. 


SALISBURY,  MO.— Loss  esti- 
mated at  $25,000  resulted  from  fire 
which  recently  destroyed  the  Farmers 
Grain  Elevator  here.  In  the  elevator 
were  15,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  a 
carload  of  flour  and  feed. 


BOELUS,  NEB.— Soren  P.  Jensen, 
Jr.,  succeeds  Pete  Sorenson  as  man- 
ager of  the  Farmers'  Grain  and  Sup- 
ply Company. 


COOK,  NEB.— Alfred  Vandeberg 
has  been  employed  by  the  Farmers 
Union  to  work  in  its  elevator  and 
Lumber  Yard  in  Cook.  He  succeeds 
Fred  Obermeyer,  who  has  bought  A. 
N.  Coon's  draying  outfit  and  taken 
charge  of  it. 


NEW  MARCH,  (HASTING.  P. 
O.)  NEB. — Michael  Smith,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  elevator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  at  Hayland,  will  here- 
after be  manager  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator and  Lumber  Company  here. 


PAGE,  NEB. — The  Union  Coopera- 
tive Association  held  £  social  in  the 
church  basement  recently.  A  fine  en- 
tertainment was  given.  A  light  lunch 
was  served  by  the  ladies.  Another 
entertainment  will  be  held  soon. 


PROSSER,  NEB.— The  Verona 
Grain  and  Lumber  Company  of  Pros- 
ser  sold  out  to  the  Farmers  Grain  and 
Supply  Company  of  Hastings,  Ne- 
braska, who  will  operate  the  Prosser 
elevator  as  a  line  house. 


FAITHFUL  SERVICE 

Ernest  Steele  has  been  on  the  job 
as  manager  of  the  Edgeley  Coopera- 
tive Grain  Company,  Edgeley,  North 
Dakota,  since  its  organization  over 
twelve  years  ago.  The  original  com- 
pany was  organized  in  February,  1910 
under  the  name  of  the  Pomona  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Company,  under  which 
it  did  business  until  June,  1917,  when 
it  raised  the  capital  stock  from  six 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  dollars 
and  reorganized  under  the  coopera- 
tive laws  of  North  Dakota.  The  name 
was  then  changed  to  the  Edgeley  Co- 
operative Grain  Company. 

The  company  has  been  very  success- 
ful under  both  the  old  and  new  or- 
ganizations, having  paid  good  divi- 
dends every  year  until  the  last  two 
years  when  losses  amount  to  about 
$3,000.  However,  the  manager  ad- 
vises us  that  from  present  indication 
the  company  will  make  up  that  loss 
this  year  and  perhaps  make  a  small 
gain.  The  company  had  only  one 
grain  elevator  at  the  start,  but  has 
since  added  another  grain  elevator 
and  a  coal  elevator. 


CROSBY,  N.  D.— Discovery  of  a 
small  blaze  in  the  cupola  of  the  ele- 
vator of  the  Farmers  Grain  Company 
here  averted  a  disastrous  fire. 


DEVIL'S  LAKE,  N.  D.— The 
Farmers  Grain  Company  of  Devil's 
Lake  whose  elevator  at  this  point  was 
burned  a  short  time  ago,  has  awarded 
contract  to  the  T.  E.  Ibberson  Com- 
pany for  a  30,000  bushels'  plant  to 
replace  it.  The  elevator  will  be 
equipped  with  two  legs,  Ibberson  Dou- 
ble   Distributor,    twelve    bins,  slab 


Directors  of  the  Edgeley  Co-operative  Grain 
Company,  Edgeley,  N.  D. 


foundation,  15  h.p.  F.  M.  Type  "Z" 
Engine,  a  100-bushel  Fairbanks  Scale, 
a  10-ton  16  foot  Fairbanks  Dump 
Scale,  and  a  truck  dump.  Work  will 
be  started  at  once. 


GRIFFIN,  N.  D.— Mr.  B.  J.  Mur- 
ray is  now  manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Company  here.  He  was 
formerly  agent  for  the  Davenport  El- 
evator Company  at  Ellsworth. 


NORWAY  SPUR,  N.  D.— Mr.  W. 
L.  Griffith,  manager  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator,  caught  his  left  hand  be- 
tween the  rollers  in  the  elevator  and 
all  four  fingers  were  either  torn  out 
or  so  badly  crushed  they  had  to  be 
amputated.  He  extricated  himself 
and  drove  his  car  two  and  one-half 
miles  to  Oakes  for  medical  attention. 


ERICK,  OKLA.— The  name  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Company  has 
been  changed  to  the  Farmers  Cooper- 
ative Elevator  Company,  The  com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  for  $25,- 
000  by  J.  W.  Brady  of  Mayfield,  J. 
J.  Balkcans  and  G.  B.  Toon  of  this 
city. 


WEATHERFORD,  OKLA.  —  The 
capital  stock  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Exchange  has  been  increased  to  $25,- 
000  by  E.  L.  Perkins,  H.  E.  BoBese 
and  Harry  Ayres. 


JEWELL,  O.— Fire,  from  an  un- 
known cause  totally  destroyed  the  ele- 
vator operated  by  the  Jewell  Grain 
Company. 


OSBORNE,  O.— The  Osborne  Co- 
operative Grain  Company  has  in- 
stalled a  corn  meat  mill  and  a  corn 
cracker. 


ELLSWORTH,  IOWA.  —  Fifteen 
sacks  of  flour  were  stolen  from  the 
flour  and  feed  room  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  Company. 


ALTAMONT,  S.  D.— The  erection 
of  a  storage  building  is  being  planned 
by  the  Farmers  Grain  and  Lumber 
Company. 


OACOMA,  S.  D.— The  Farmers  El- 
evator has  completed  its  building  and 
is  now  prepared  to  receive  grain  of 
all  kinds. 


Ask  For  the  Original 

"BIG  BALL" 

The  twine  that  is  wound  into  these  new  "Big  Balls"  is  just 
the  same  high-grade  Harvester  twine  that  you  have  been  using 
for  years — made  more  convenient  and  economical  by  an  improved 
system  of  winding.  You  put  two  balls  in  the  twine  can — same  as 
ever — but  what  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  grain  they  bind. 
The  new  winding  increases  the  footage,  per  ball,  by  40% — six 
"Big  Balls"  do  the  work  of  ten  of  the  old-style  balls — and  you 
make  only  three-fifths  as  many  stops  in  the  field  for  twine. 


On/ji  Harvester  brands  of  twine  have 
the  patented,  reinforcing  cover  shown 
in  the  illustration  above.  Even  after 
theentire  center  has  been  used  out,  the 
patented  cover  stands  firm  and  free 
from  collapsing — you  use  all  of  the 
twine — none  need  be  wasted.  When 
tjou  buy  your  twine  for  next  season, 
insist  on  getting  the  "Big  Ball" — 
genuine  Havester  brands  have  the  pat- 
ented cover  windmg. 


McCormick  Deering 
International 

Binder  Twine 


The  "Big  Ball,"  with  the  patented  cover  winding,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  made  in  binder  twine  in  many  years — and  you  can  get  it  only 
in  the  Harvester  brands.  Next  harvest  season  McCormick-Deering  dealers 
in  practically  every  community  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  you  with  these 
good  brands  in  the  "Big  Ball"  winding.  You  cannot  afford  to  deny  yourself 
the  many  advantages  of  fewer  stops  in  the  field;  less  likelihood  of  snarling, 
collapsing,  and  tangling;  and  less  bulk  to  store,  handle,  and  haul. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  for  next  harvest's  requirements.  Consider 
every  angle  well.  You  have  always  known  Harvester  twine  to  be  of  unques- 
tioned quality — now  you  have  the  added  advantage  of  the  "Big  Ball"  winding. 
Assure  yourself  a  full  supply  of  this  good  twine  by  making  arrangements  with 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  next  time  you  are  in  town,  for  delivery  before 
harvest  time. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA  . ,  -  , 

CHICAGO  ««o.~.»Tto.  USA 

93  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


TREATED   AGAINST   DESTRUCTION   BY  INSECTS 


IS 


OPERATE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 


(Continued  f 
banker,  and  he  to  a  central  west  bank- 
er. This  latter  banker  keeps  an  ac- 
count with  an  eastern  banker,  and  so 
in  crop  moving  time,  this  money  all 
comes  out  of  the  east,  while  the 
farmer's  paper  is  in  the  east  and  too 
many  commissions  are  taken  out  in 
handling  the  business.  It  was  to  cor- 
rect this  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  was  created.  We  have  made  a 
lot  of  progress  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  not  as  much  as  we  will  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years." 

"It  used  to  be", 
Flour  Sold  to     said  Chauncy  Ab- 
f         _  ,  bott,    "that  we 

Bakers  Instead  sold  80  per  cent 

r  zj  of  our  flour  to  the 

of  Homes  housewife  and  20 

per  cent  to  the  baker.  But  in  a  short 
time,  if  that  point  has  not  now  been 
reached,  we  will  sell  80  per  cent  of  the 
flour  to  the  bakers.  Those  bakers 
have  their  chemical  laboratories,  they 
analyze  the  wheat  to  see  just  which 
kind  will  produce  a  flour  that  will  suit 
their  purposes,  and  we  have  got  to 
supply  that  flour.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  a  spread  of  20  cents  a 
bushel  in  No.  2  wheat,  due  entirely  to 
this  changed  method  of  buying.  Years 
ago,  buying  wheat  was  guess  work; 
but  nowadays  it  is  down  to  a  science. 
We  don't  buy  by  grades,  but  by  gluten 
content,  and  that  is  the  way  we  mix, 
also. 

"We  get  more  strength  in  the  gluten 
from  wheat  weighing  57  and  58 
pounds  than  we  do  from  wheat  weigh- 
ing 60  pounds  per  bushel.  Some  of 
the  highest  priced  wheats  are  the 
poorest  flour  wheats,  but  they  are  the 
foundation  on  which  mixtures  are 
made.  We  do  not  like  the  protein  con- 
tent as  a  basis  of  purchase.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  very  poorest  flour  is 
the  highest  in  protein  content.  Glu- 
ten gives  the  rising  quality  to  flour, 
and  that  gives  satisfaction. 

"We  find  out  the  district  from  which 
wheat  comes,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  when  we  find  that  that 
wheat  meets  our  requirements,  we  go 
after  every  bit  of  it." 


rom  page  6) 
No  check  up  on  cash  from  day  to  day, 
nor  no  account  with  the  commission 
firm  was  kept.  Checking  up  car  re- 
turns found  a  check  attached  for  $500, 
with  other  papers,  nearly  a  year  old. 
In  another  place,  no  ledger  accounts 
were  kept  with  any  one  or  anything. 
Settlements  were  made  on  any  old 
stray  bits  of  paper,  in  any  old  way  and 
found  in  any  old  place.  Some  were 
preserved  in  books,  some  in  draw- 
ers, some  on  nails.  Mail  was  opened 
and  unopened  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
all  mixed  together.  Two  old  checks 
aggregating  $800,  dated  nearly  a  year 


Managers 
Meet 


As  many,  or  more 
directors  and 
stockholders  were 
present  for  the 
first  day's  session,  that  was  held  by  the 
Managers  Club,  as  there  were  to  the 
later  sessions.  F.  S.  Betz,  auditor,  of 
the  American  Co-operative  Auditing 
Association,  gave  the  reasons  why  a 
good  set  of  records  should  be  kept. 

"I  could  cite  you  a  lot  of  mighty 
peculiar  experiences  where  some  very 
embarrassing  situations  arose.  In 
one,  a  sort  of  set  of  books  was  kept. 


J.  W.  Shorthill,  Secretary 

back,  were  found  attached  to  account 
sales  that  were  unopened. 

"In  a  third,  a  farmer  came  in  to 
settle  his  account.  It  took  half  a  day 
of  his  and  the  manager's  time  to  make 
a  settlement,  and  then  it  was  un- 
satisfactory. 

"In  still  another  instance,  a  com- 
mission firm  had  charged  $2,000 
against  a  car  on  which  no  draft  had 
ever  been  drawn. 

"These  are  just  a  few  instances  of 
many,  many  that  could  be  given.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  them.  With  mod- 
ern accounting  systems,  records  can 
be  kept  where  the  manager  and  the 
board  can  at  all  times  tell  just  how 
the  business  stands,  and  how  each 
customer's  account  stands  with  the 
company." 

Mark  W.  Pickell  spoke  on  "Making 
the  Price",  and  declared  that  no  rise 
or  fall  has  occurred  in  prices,. at  least 
as  far  back  as  1900,  that  was  not 
preceded  by  loud  warnings  which  were 
perfectly  audible  to  those  who  placed 
themselves  in  position  to  hear  them. 
He  appealed  for  support  in  perfecting 
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for  the  farmers  and  farmers  elevators 
a  statistical  organization  that  would 
keep  farmers  informed  of  business 
conditions  and  the  trend  of  prices,  just 
the  same  as  big  business  has  its  sta- 
tistical organization  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  not  only  getting  the  sta- 
tistics, but  telling  what  they  mean 
when  gathered.  Mr.  Pickell  showed 
the  methods  by  which  the  forecasts  on 
prices  trends  that  have  been  appear- 
ing in  the  Journal  are  made.  Great 
interest  in  the  subject  was  shown,  and 
a  number  of  subscriptions  to  the 
weekly  PRICE  TREND  BAROMETER, 
which  is  a  confidential  weekly  service, 
were  taken. 


Terminal 
Marketing 


When  Secretary 
Shorthill  asked 
the  managers  how 
many  favored  a 
farmer  elevator  owned  terminal  grain 
selling  organization,  one  man  held  up 
his  hand.  None  voted  against  it.  The 
managers  seemed  very  apathetic  on 
the  subject.  However,  when  Mr. 
Shorthill  declared,  in  the  general  ses- 
sion, in  ringing  tones  that  the  private 
dealers  and  line  houses  had  made 
connections  in  the  terminal  markets, 
and  were  working  with  the  terminal 
markets  to  wipe  out  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator movement  now  while  the  com- 
panies were  in  bad  shape  and  the 
spirit  lower  than  usual,  the  call  to  bat- 
tle met  an  instant  response. 

The  managers  re-elected  M.  L.  Cran- 
dell  of  Nebraska  City  as  president, 
and  Will  J.  Lee  of  Tekamah  as  vice- 
president,  with  J.  R.  Jameson,  Jr.,  of 
Lodge  Pole,  and  E.  M.  Olds  of  Dor- 
chester as  new  directors. 

In  the  regular  session,  J.  S.  Cana- 
day,  president,  and  J.  R.  Morrison, 
Chappell,  were  unopposed  for  re- 
election as  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. Henry  Bock  of  David  City,  and 
Will  C.  Dahnke  of  Stratton  were  elect- 
ed directors. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention were  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS 

We  reaffirm  our  endorsement  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  and 
urge  our  congressmen  and  senators 
to  labor  for  its  completion  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  We  also  favor  the 
development  of  all  practical  interior 
waterways. 

We  favor  the  increasing  of  the  max- 
imum loan  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
to  $25,000.00. 

We  favor  the  reduction  and  re- 
adjustment of  all  freight  rates  at  the 
very  earliest  possible  date. 

We  favor  and  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
the  section  of  the  present  grain,  ware- 
house law  that  relieves  co-operative 
companies  from  the  necessity  of  giv- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


Short  Cuts  and  Turns  for 


Auto,  Truck  and  Tractor  Owners 

A  department  devoted  to  the 
better  up-keep  of  motors 


Cold  Weather  Driving 

A  real  low  drop  in  temperature  may 
arrive  at  any  time.  This  danger  becomes 
more  apparent  as  the  winter  season  ad- 
vances, and  the  temperature  is  liable  to 
hit  zero  or  several  points  below  most  any 
night.  Therefore,  it  would  be  more  timely 
to  review  instructions  on  these  points  at 
this  season,  especially  since  you  have  all 
probably  experienced  a  touch  of  cold 
weather  and  the  rest  of  the  things  that 
go  with  it. 

During  the  past  few  days  we  experienced 
some  cold  weather,  the  coldest  weather  of 
the  season,  and  yet  not  to  be  considered 
extremely  cold.  It  is  advisable  at  this  time 
to  guard  against  a  sudden  drop  in  temper- 
ature by  having  the  proper  anti-freeze  solu- 
tion in  the  circulation  system. 

Two-thirds  water  is  a  pretty  good  form- 
ula for  protection  as  low  as  ten  degrees 
above  and  is  the  proper  way  to  start  in 
the  early  Winter.  However,  for  February 
and  early  March  you  must  guard  against 
abnormally  low  temperatures  by  the  use 
of  more  alcohol. 

Antif reeling-  Mixtures  for  Cold 
Weather 

Degrees  Denatured  al-  Wood  alco- 

Fahrenheit  cohol,  Water,   hoi,  Water 

pet.      pet.      pet.  pet. 
10  above  zero...    28       72       17  83 

Zero    40       60      24  76 

20  below  zero...    65       35       40  60 

Unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  per- 
centage of  alcohol  and  water  in  your  cool- 
ing system,  it  would  be  advisable  to  drain 
off  the  water  and  start  all  over  again,  first 
by  measuring  the  water  as  you  drain  off, 
so  that  you  can  determine  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  necessary  to  give  you  the 
proper  percentage  of  solution  to  suit  your 
seasonal  temperatures. 

Another  very  important  point  to  remem- 
ber when  you  are  using  a  high  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  your  radiator  is  that  this 
brings  the  boiling  point  from  212  degrees 
to  as  low  as  145  degrees;  therefore  if  you 
will  compare  this  with  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  motors  are  designed  to  give  their  best 
efficiency  under  normal  weather  conditions, 
which  means  that  the  water  temperatures 
will  run  above  160  and  180  degrees,  with 
atmospheric  temperatures  near  70  degrees, 
so  during  mild  weather,  in  midwinter  tem- 
peratures above  32  degrees — hood  covers 
should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  whole  front 
of  the  radiator  is  exposed  to  the  breeze, 
otherwise  your  motor  will  be  boiling  before 
you  know  it  and  you  will  evaporate  the 
alcohol.  Also  you  must  avoid  running  at 
high  speeds  or  racing  your  motor  for  long 
periods  when  standing  idle  in  order  to 
save  alcohol. 

The  following  table  is  fairly  accurate 
and  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  is  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  high  temperatures  in 
your  motors  with  anti-freeze  mixtures : 


Approximate  Boiling  Points 
of  Wood  and  Denatured 
Alcohol 

25  pet.  water,  75  pet.  alcohol  182 

Boils  at 

50  pet.  water,  50  pet.  alcohol  135-145 

From  the  above  you  can  readily  see  the 
necessity  of  knowing  your  water  tempera- 
tures in  order  to  protect  your  motor  and 
anti-freeze  solution.  You  can  also  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  knowing  the  per- 
centage of  solution,  and  perhaps  why  on 
several  occasions  your  motor  froze  up  when 
you  thought  your  solution  was  O.  K. 

Since  evaporation  takes  place  slowly 
during  the  winter  months,  it  is  best  to 
add  alcohol  instead  of  water. 

Glycerin  added  to  alcohol  in  equal  parts 
raises  the  boiling  point  temperature,  but 
on  account  of  its  high  cost  it  is  not  being 
used  a  great  deal. 

The  following  table  gives  approximate 
freezing  Rgints: 

Mixture  alcohol 

and  glycerin  Water, 

Freezing  point               per  cent  per  cent 

20  degrees  above                15  85 

15  degrees  above                20  80 

10  degrees  above                25  75 

0  degrees  above                30  70 

5  degrees  below                32  68 

15  degrees  below                34  66 

You  are  cautioned  to  use  great  care  in 
selection  of  other  forms  of  anti-freeze  mix- 
tures which  may  be  cheaper  than  the  above. 

Calcium  chloride  in  water  is  another  solu- 
tion that  is  used  with  success,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  the  chemically  pure  salts, 
as  the  commercial  variety  contains  an  acid 
which  reacts  on  the  metal  parts  of  cooling 
system. 


An  Indicator  for  Backing 

A  small  notch  cut  on  the  under  side  of 
the  steering  wheel  rim,  in  a  position  nearest 
the  driver,  will  greatly  aid  when  backing 
the  car  in  a  straight  and  narrow  direction. 


To  Overcome  a  Difficulty 

When  caught  with  all  four  wheels  of  the 
car  on  wet  trolley  tracks  the  only  safe  way 
to  get  out  without  serious  skidding  is  to 
slow  down  and  sharply  turn  the  front 
wheeels  to  the  right  or  left. 


Use  For  an  Old  Inner  Tube 

A  piece  of  an  old  inner  tube  placed  be- 
tween the  casing  and  a  blowout  patch  will 
remove  much  of  the  friction  between  the 
two  fabrics  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
patch  indefinitely. 

Pulling  Out  of  Mud 

The  amateur  motorist  when  stuck  in  the 
mud  or  snow  usually  orders  every  one  out 
of  the  car,  but  an  experienced  operator  at 
the  wheel  invites  halt  a  dozen  bystanders 
into  the  car,  and  by  weighing  it  down  and 
thus  pressing  the  wheels  in  close  contact 
with  the  road,  usually  manages  to  lift  the 
car  out  of  the  bad  spot. 


Practical  Suggestions 

Never  drive  on  a  retarded  spark. 

Shellac  will  stop  small  leaks  in  radiator. 

Do  not  wait  until  a  "squeak"  is  heard 
before  oiling. 

A  tool  in  the  car  is  worth  thousands  in 
the  garage. 

Use  distilled,  and  not  "boiled,"  water  in 
the  battery. 

A  wise  motorist  carries  his  license  with 
him  at  all  times. 

Scarcely  one  man  in  twenty  remembers 
the  number  of  his  motor. 

Cover  the  spare  tire  and  protect  it  from 
rain,  sun  and  dirt. 

A  motorist  should  be  as  clever  in  back- 
ing a  car  as  he  is  when  driving  forward. 

Two-thirds  of  all  breakdowns  are  caused 
by  improper  or  insufficient  lubrication. 

A  slipping  clutch  i9  not  only  a  strain  on 
the  engine,  but  causes  waste  of  power  and 
fuel. 


Overworking  the  Blow-Out 
Patch 

A  blow-out  patch  is  a  first  aid  treatment 
to  meet  emergencies.  Trying  to  make  the 
patch  do  the  job  of  a  permanent  repair  is 
a  good  way  to  ruin  a  tire.  The  casing  be- 
comes weak  when  the  patch  is  left  in  the 
tire  for  any  length  of  time. 


Left  Side  for  Safety 

One  of  the  newest  ideas  regarding  safety 
on  the  highways,  especially  at  night,  is  the 
suggestion  that  pedestrians  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road  keep  out  of  the  range  or 
path  of  an  automobile  approaching  from 
the  rear. 


The  Source  of  Noises 

Loud  squeaks  in  the  car  sometimes  come 
from  the  rubbing  of  the  body  where  it  rests 
on  the  chassis.  Loosen  the  body  bolts, 
apply  oil  to  all  parts  where  the  body 
touches  the  frame,  tighten  the  bolts  and  the 
noises  will  be  eliminated. 


Brake  Rods  and  Connecting 
Parts 

A  monthly  inspection  should  be  made  of 
the  brake  rods  and  connecting  parts.  Clean 
off  all  the  accumulated  dirt  and  rust,  so 
that  they  will  act  as  freely  and  efficiently 
as  possible.  Apply  a  half-and-half  solution 
of  kerosene  and  lubricating  oil,  and  the 
brakes  will  work  easier  and  better. 


To  Clean  Radiator  Cells 

Mud  and  dirt  that  have  become  hardened 
in  the  cells  of  the  radiator  should  never  be 
removed  with  wire  or  a  tool.  The  thin 
cells  are  easily  punctured  and  small  leaks 
in  the  radiator  invariably  result.  Use  water 
directed  from  a  hose  to  clear  the  passages, 
with  the  stream  guided  from  the  engine 
side. 
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A  Real  Christmas  for  Phyllis 


By  Elva  Lee  Perry 
Author  of  "Are  Men  Afraid  of  Ghosts"  Illustrated  by  Fred  R.  Jeziemy 


HIRTY-FIVE,  forty-five,  fif- 
ty dollars  and  not  one  penny 
more,"  smiled  Phyllis  as  she 
spread  the  bills  out  on  the 
table.  "If  I  go  home  for 
Christmas  I  won't  have  a  red  cent  of 
it  left.  Well,  I  guess  it  will  be  worth 
it  to  see  mother  and  father,  and  Jim 
and  Bill  and  Alice.  Oh!  joy,  I  can 
scarcely  wait!" 

The  next  morning  she  seemed  to  be 
walking  on  air  as  she  hurried  to 
school.  So  engrossed  was  she  with 
thoughts  of  Saturday  and  Christmas 
dinner  with  her  family  that  she  did 
not  even  hear  some  children  call  to 
her  as  she  passed  the  place '  where 
they  were  playing.  When  she  reached 
the  school-room  a  small  child  of  nine 
years  stood  waiting  at  her  desk. 

"Good  morning,  Sue.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  so  early  in  the  morning?" 
asked  Phyllis  with  a  joyful  ring  in 
her  voice. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  More,"  an- 
swered the  child.  "I  came  up  to  get 
my  books  and  to  ask  if  I  could  be 
excused  from  coming  to  school  until 
after  Christmas." 

"Is  there  something  wrong  at 
home?"  inquired  the  teacher.  "I  do 
not  like  to  excuse  you  if  it  isn't  neces- 
sary." 

A  wistful  look  came  into  Sue's  eyes 
as  she  answered,  "Dad's  sick  in  bed 
and  I  gotta  look  after  the  house  and 
the  children.  You  know  my  mother  is 
dead  and  I'm  the  oldest?" 

"I  understand,"  answered  Phyllis, 
thoughtfully,  "I  will  stop  to  see  you 
when  I  go  from  school  tonight.  I 
hope  your  father  will  be  better." 

After  school  that  nightl  Phyllis 
guided  by  some  of  the  other  children 
went  to  find  little  Sue.  She  found  her 
in  a  tiny  house  at  one  edge  of  the 
town.  The  child  beamed  at  the  sight 
of  a  friend. 

"Is  your  father  better?"  inquired 
the  young  woman  as  she  entered  the 
house. 

The  little  mother  of  nine  years  in- 
formed her  that  the  father  was  much 
worse.  Phyllis  took  off  her  wraps  im- 
mediately and  soon  found  many 
things  to  be  done.  The  three  younger 
children  were  in  bed  and  asleep;  when 
she  left  the  house   at  seven-thirty. 

As  she  went  down  the  steps  a  large 
man  with  a  free  and  easy  gate  and  a 
face  that  fairly  beamed,  turned  in  af 
the  gate.  Phyllis  recognized  him  as  a 
young  doctor  who  had  recently  come 
to  Morris. 


"Good  evening,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  Phyllis,  "I  am  Doctor 
Leigh  and  although  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  I  know 
that  you  are  Miss  More." 

"You  are  right,"  she  answered, 
"The  children  told  me  that  you  had 
been  taking  care  of  their  father.  I 
had  no  idea  that  they  were  in  so  much 
trouble  or  I  would  have  been  here  be- 
fore. Their  father  has  been  sick  for 
so  long  that  the  cupboard  is  nearly 
empty  and  they  haven't  enough  to 
wear!" 

"I  am  certainly  glad  that  you  have 
taken  an  interest  in  this  matter.  This 
little  family  is  having  real  trouble 
and  although  there  are  a  number  of 
women  who  have  done  little  things 
for  them,  everyone  is  so  busy  with 
preparations  for  Christmas,  that  I 
have  not  found  anyone  who  will  put 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  stand 
by  the  little  folks. 

"I  have  been  consulting  with  Doctor 
Morton  and  expect  him  here  today.  If 
his  diagnosis  agrees  with  mine,  we 
will  take  Mr.  Casper  to  the  hospital 
at  Hastings  tomorrow  and  operate  on 
him.  I  do  not  know  what  your  plans 
are  for  Christmas,  but  I  certainly 
would  like  to  know  that  you  are  going 
to  be  with  the  children.  If  their 
father  rallies  from  the  operation  as 


he  should,  I  may  be  back  to  spend 
Christmas  day  with  them,  but  I  will 
not  leave  him  unless  he  is  all  right." 

"I  had  planned  to  go  home  for 
Christmas,"  said  Phyllis,  "but  if  that 
is  the  case  I  will  not  go." 

The  next  morning  she  stopped  on 
her  way  to  school  to  send  a  telegram 
to  her  family,  stating  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  go  home.  As  she  left 
the  telegraph  office  two  large  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  but  at  this 
moment  the  doctor  appeared  and  in- 
formed her  that  it  had  been  decided 
to  take  Mr.  Casper  to  Hastings  and 
that  he  would  be  operated  on  at 
eleven  that  morning. 

Phyllis  immediately  began  to  plan 
Christmas  for  the  children  and  her 
day  was  so  full  that  she  completely 
forgot  the  little  homesick  feeling 
which  she  had  had  in  the  morning. 
All  during  her  preparations  the  mem- 
ory of  the  doctor's  smile  and  his  in- 
terest in  the  forlorn  little  household, 
seemed  to  urge  her  on. 

The  next  evening  she  took  some 
money  which  the  doctor  had  given  her 
and  the  fifty  dollars  which  she  had 
saved  to  buy  a  ticket  to  Chicago,  and 
went  down  to  the  town.  First  she 
stopped  at  the  office  of  the  coal  man 
where  she  left  an  order  for  coal.  Then 
she  went  to  the  grocery  store  where 


'I  haven't  had  as  much  fun  in  years,"  exclaimed  Phyliss,  as  she  handed  a  big  red  cotton  Santa 
Claus  to  the  doctor  to  be  put  on  the  top-most  branch  of  the  tree. 
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she  purchased  everything  that  she 
had  always  loved  to  see  on  the  Christ- 
mas table  and  as  she  did  so  she  could 
see  four  pair  of  big  brown  eyes  star- 
ing up  at  her  as  she  imagined  they 
would  on  Christmas  when  they  saw  so 
many  good  things  being  served  to 
them. 

From  the  grocery  store  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dry-goods  store.  Here 
she  invested  in  mittens,  caps,  rub- 
bers, dresses,  and  toys.  She  found 
that  she  wanted  every  toy  she  saw. 
She  was  as  excited  over  the  dolls  and 
sleds  as  the  children  would  have  been. 
When  she  had  purchased  everything 
she  wanted  she  had  them  all  wrapped 
so  that  the  contents  could  not  be  seen 
and  ordered  them  to  be  delivered  to 
the  little  house  at  the  edge  of  town, 
the  next  day. 

It  had  been  a  number  of  years  since 
Phyllis  had  felt  so  many  thrills  on  the 
day  before  Christmas.  Little  Mar- 
jorie,  three  years  old,  was  really  ex- 
periencing her  first  Christmas  for  she 
had  been  almost  too  small  to  under- 
stand it  before.  Billy  who  was  five 
and  Grace  who  was  seven,  still  be- 
lieve firmly  in  fairies  and  the  mere 
mention  of  Santa  Claus  made  their 
eyes  fairly  bulge  out  of  their  heads. 
Sue  was  so  relieved  to  feel  that  the 
responsibilities  had  been  removed 
from  her  shoulders  by  the  doctor  and 
Miss  More  that  she  sang  from 
morning  until  night.  If  she  was  not 
repeating  the  story  of  the  "Night  Be- 
fore Christmas"  to  the  children,  Miss 
More  was,  and  often  they  could  hear 
the  children  saying  snatches  of  it  to 
themselves. 

Christmas  Eve,  Phyllis  went  down 
to  the  store  to  purchase  the  few 
things  which  she  had  forgotten.  The 
snow  was  falling  lightly  and  the  air 
fairly  reeked  with  the  odor  of  the 
pine  trees  lying  in  front  of  the  stores, 
yet  unsold.  As  she  was  walking  back 
it  seemed  to  her  that  every  house  in 
the  town  was  brightly  lighted  and 
Christmas  trees  of  every  size  were  be- 
ing decorated  by  Santa  Claus'  help- 
ers. "I  wish  I  had  bought  a  Christ- 
mas tree,"  she  mused.  "After  I  have 
taken  these  things  in  I  believe  that  I 
will  go  back  and  get  a  small  one;  it 
wouldn't  seem  like  Christmas  with- 
out a  tree." 

When  she  reached  the  house  and 
turned  in  at  the  gate,  she  noticed 
foot-steps  in  the  new-fallen  snow,  and 
a  queer  looking  track  wound  along  by 
the  side  of  the  big  prints.  As  soon  as 
she  started  up  the  steps  the  door  was 
opened  by  Sue  who  screamed,  "The 
doctor  is  back;  the  doctor  is  back,  and 
my  daddy  is  better.  He's  going  to 
come  back  to  us  again.  And  he  bought 
a  big  Christmas  tree  and  the  trim- 
mings and  everything." 

Phyllis  wondered  if  her  own  voice 
had  ever  rung  with  such  intense  joy 
in  her  childhood  days,  and  the  little 


Sacrifice  which  she  had  made  in  or- 
der to  be  with  these  children  was  en- 
tirely forgotten.  She  tucked  them  all 
in  bed,  even  Sue,  and  with  one  last 
repetition  of  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas,"  left  them  to  join  her  co- 
operator  and  to  make  ready  for  the 
great  event. 

First  they  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
prepare  the  turkey  and  other  things 
for  Christmas  dinner.  Then  they  went 
into  the  parlor  to  put  up  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

"I  haven't  had  as    much    fun  in 


years,"  exclaimed  Phyllis,  as  she 
handed  a  big  red  cotton  Santa  Claus 
to  the  doctor  to  be  put  on  the  top- 
most branch  of  the  tree.  "Won't  little 
Margaret  love  that  Santa  Claus?" 

At  this  point  a  little  dog  cried  out 
in  the  hall.  "That's  what  I  bought 
for  Bill,"  the  doctor  answered  to  her 
inquiring  look  and  she  ran  out  to  find 
a  tiny  little  brown  puppy  wrapped  up 
in  a  blanket  and  lying  in  a  basket 
near  the  door. 

"I  love  it.  How  did  you  ever  think 
of  buying  it?"  . 


The  Dollar 

The  daily  actions  of  most  of  us  are  influenced 
by  the  messages  received  over  the  telephone, 
and  yet  few  of  us  stop  to  think  of  the  men  and 
women,  and  the  mechanisms,  which  help  to 
make  that  daily  service  possible. 

Maintenance,  repairs,  and  the  work  of  handling 
calls,  must  constantly  be  carried  on  in  good  times 
or  in  bad,  and  they  must  be  paid  for,  in  order 
that  your  telephone  service  may  be  continued. 

The  average  dollar  will  buy  to-day  less  than 
two-thirds  of  what  it  would  buy  before  the  war. 
This  means  that  it  costs,  on  the  average,  half  as 
much  again  to  buy  most  of  the  things  that  are 
necessary  for  keeping  the  country  going;  but  the 
advance  in  telephone  rates  is  far  less  than  this 
average. 

In  fact,  gauged  by  the  present  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  telephone  service  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  costing  the  subscriber  less 
than  it  did  in  1914. 

The  Bell  System  generally  has  been  able  to 
meet  higher  commodity  prices  and  increased 
wages  by  means  of  new  economies  in  operation 
and  the  increased  efficiency  of  loyal  employees. 

"  Bell  System  " 
^  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

™  One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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^  

Worlds  Standard  Gold  Remedy 


[n  disa£tt'ecat>Ie  weather  always 
*  keep  rfills  handy.  Standard 
cold  remedy  world  over  lor  two 
generations.  "Safe  and  dependable. 
Nohead  noises"  no  bad  after  effects. 
Demand 


red  box 
bearing 
Mr.Hilll 
portrait  6 
signature 

At  all  Druooivtft 

JOCentt* 
WH.H1LLC0. 


PRICE  30CETITS 

CASCARAga  QUININE 

COLDSXOUGHS*^^?'  IA  GRIPPE 


PILES 


DON'TBECUT 

Until  Yon  Try  TM» 
Wonderful  Treatment 

My  internal 

method  of  treatment  is  the  correct 
one,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  in- 
formed physicians  and  surgeons. 
Ointments,  salves  and  other  local  ap- 
plications give  only  temporary  relief. 

If  you  have  Piles  in  any  form  write  for  a 
FREE  sample  of  Page's  Pile  Tablets  and  you 
will  bless  the  day  that  you  read  this.  .Write 
today. 

E.  R.  PAGE,  305  Page  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich, 


Don't  Wear 
a  Trass 

BE  COMFOBTABLE  —  Wear 
the  Brooks  Appliance.  tk« 
modern  scientific  Invention 
which  gives  rapture  sufferers 
immediate  relief.  It  has  no 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushions  Una 
and  draw  together  the  broken 
parts.  No  salves  or  plasters. 
Durable.  Cheap.  Sent  ou  trial,.-  _  F  r  Rnn  K ft 
to  prove  Its  worth.  Never  BROOKS 
on  sale  In  stores  as  every  Appliance  Is  made 
to  order,  the  proper  size  and  shape  of  Air 
Cushion  depending  on  the  nature  of  each  case. 
Beware  of  imitations.  Look  for  trade-mark  bear- 
ing portrait  and  signature  of  C.  E.  Brooks 
which  appears  on  every  Appliance.     None  other 


sealed  envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 
151   F.  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


RHEUMATISM 

A  noted  physician  with  many  years 
of  exclusive  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism  has  given  us  the 
privilege  of  using  his  private  formula, 
known  as  Rheuma-Cure,  the  formula 
that  has  secured  such  remarkable  re- 
sults for  thousands  of  sufferers  with 
rheumatism.  It  is  a  home  treatment 
that  will  stop  the  aches  and  pains. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars  and 
our  Guaranteed  Free  Offer. 

Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 
Dr.  Klaus  Laboratories, 
1143  N.  Austin  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Without  obligation  send  me  your  guaranteed 
free  offer. 

Name   

Poitofficc   B.F.D          Box  No  

State   


"I'll  tell  you  something,"  said  her 
companion.  "When  I  was  a  young- 
ster, I  lived  with  my  Aunt.  She  did 
the  best  she  could  for  me,  but  she 
didn't  understand  boys.  I  always 
wanted  Santa  Claus  to  bring  me  a 
dog;  I  wouldn't  have  cared  if  it  had 
been  a  common  cur,  just  so  it  was  a 
dog.  I  always,  got  plenty  of  toys,  but 
never  anything  that  made  a  noise  or 
would  make  the  house  look  untidy. 

"When  I  came  here  the  first  thing 
I  bought  was  a  dog.  Then  I  hunted 
for  a  house-keeper  and  the  first  thing 
I  asked  her  was  whether  or  not  she 
liked  dogs.  If  she  had  refused  to  keep 
house  for  me  on  account  of  the  dog, 
I  would  have  hunted  another  house- 
keeper rather  than  give  up  that  dog." 

"Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  laughed 
Phyllis.  "You  are  evidently  judging 
Bill  by  yourself,  and  I  guess  that  you 
have  judged  him  right,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  tried  to  do. 
When  I  began  to  wonder  what  I  would 
get  for  these  youngsters,  I  tried  to 
think  of  the  things  I  had  wanted.  The 
first  thing  I  bought  was  a  bubble  pipe 
for  each  of  them.  Then  I  saw  that 
dog  and  he  was  the  next  purchase." 

"I  guess  that  you  are  getting  as 
much  fun  out  of  these  Christmas 
preparations  as  I  am,"  remarked 
Phyllis  as  she  put  the  last  toy  in  place 
and  stooped  to  pat  the  wooly  little 
dog. 

"Last  year  at  Christmas  time  my 
sister  and  I  were  discussing  the  days 
gone  by  and  we  both  agreed  that  we 
would  give  anything  to  again  expe- 
rience the  thrills  which  we  used  to 
have  at  Christmas  time.  But  we  also 
agreed  that  it  was  hopeless.  It  never 
occurred  to  us  that  by  helping  some 
children  like  these  to  have  a  happy 
Christmas,  we  could  enjoy  the  old  ex- 
citement of  preparing  for  that  event- 
ful day." 

"I  was  thinking  that  very  thing 
when  we  were  trimming  the  tree  to- 
night," said  the  doctor  as  he  reached 
for  his  over-coat,  and  as  he  bid  her 
good-night  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anyone  with  such  expressive 
eyes  nor  such  a  happy  smile. 

The  joys  experienced  in  that  house- 
hold on  Christmas  day,  in  fact  all 
during  the  ensuing  week  were  with- 
out bounds.  The  young  doctor  dropped 
in  two  or  three  times  during  the  day 
and  always  found  it  necessary  to  be 
there  in  the  evening.  The  week  after 
New  Year's  Day  he  went  to  Hastings 
and  brought  the  father  back.  It  was 
then  that  Phyllis  returned  to  her  own 
little  two  room  cottage.  The  doctor 
helped  her  to  carry  her  things  home 
and  when  she  lighted  the  light  and 
look  around,  she  sighed. 

"Now,  what's  the  trouble  with  you? 
You  aren't  going  to  be  sick,  I  hope," 
exclaimed  her  companion   in   a  big 
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hearty  voice  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
as  he  said  it. 

"No,  I'm  not,  but  I  am  going  to 
wish  that  I  could  bring  those  chil- 
dren down  here  to  stay  with  me.  I 
have  been  a  wee  bit  lonesome  at  times, 
but  this  place  never  did  seem  so  empty 
before,"  she  explained. 

"I  do  not  know  how  I  could  man- 
age to  have  those  children  come  down 
here  to  live  with  you  for  I  believe  that 
their  father  is  going  to  be  well  and 
would  probably  object  to  having  his 
family  leave  him.  But  I  have  another 
idea  which  I  would  like  very  much  to 
suggest." 

Phyllis  made  no  reply,  but  looked 
up  at  him  as  though  waiting  for  fur- 
ther explanations. 

"I  know  of  a  man  and  a  dog,  who 
would  rather  have  you  come  to  live 
with  them,  than  anyone  else  in  the 
whole  world." 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "if  it  is  the 
man  and  dog  I  think  it  is,  I  guess  I 
would  rather  live  with  them  than  any- 
one else  in  the  whole  world." 


MARKET  FACTS  AND 
FACTORS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

now.  We  have  inside  information  that 
certain  truck  scales  and  truck  dumps 
for  the  elevators  will  be  higher  in 
price  in  the  spring  than  now,  so  you 
take  advantage  of  it. 


Building 
Materials 


During  the  war, 
building,  both  in- 
dustrial and  res- 
idential, was  far 
under  normal.  For  the  past  two  years 
it  has  been  simply  tremendous,  and 
of  course  this  has  boosted  all  building 
materials  in  price.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  peak  of  the  building 
boom  has  been  passed,  and  that  next 
year  will  see  slightly  lower  prices. 
However,  they  will  not  be  low  prices. 
During  the  next  few  months  we  ex- 
pect to  see  some  recessions  in  prices, 
but  building  has  not  yet  caught  up, 
and  the  advent  of  spring  will  see  an- 
other advance  from  the  lows  that 
should  be  made  during  the  next  two 
months.  Then  the  latter  part  of  1923 
should  see  considerable  recessions  in 
prices. 


Cattle  and 
Hogs 


We  expect  to  see 
a  continued 
irregular  trend  of 
livestock  prices 
downward  until  January,  when  the 
low  will  be  made.  Sheep,  however, 
are  in  a  strong  position,  and  should 
advance,  as  should  wool  for  the  next 
few  months. 

We  will  appreciate  your  telling  us 
what  ether  subjects  you  wsuld  like 
discussed  in  this  department. 


OPERATE  TO  MAKE 
MONEY 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
ing  bond  to  cover  grain  stored  for 
members.  We  also  favor  the  amend- 
ment of  the  present  law  to  provide 
that  grain  must  be  purchased  within 
ten  days  instead  of  that  it  must  be 
paid  for  within  that  time  as  now  pro- 
vided to  avoid  the  application  of  the 
warehouse  law. 

We  favor  the  amendment  of  the 
present  Blue  Sky  Law  in  such  way  as 
to  give  to  the  Bureau  of  Securities 
such  discretion  in  its  endorsement  as 
will  make  its  practical  enforcement 
possible. 

We  favor  the  full  and  speedy  res- 
toration to  our  state  railway  commis- 
sion of  all  powers  over  local  railway 
matters.  We  urge  our  representatives 
in  Congress  to  work  for  such  a  restor- 
ation. 

We  direct  our  association  to  con- 
tinue to  labor  for  such  a  system  of  car 
distribution  in  time  of  car  shortage 
as  will  give  grain  cars  to  shippers 
during  such  shortage  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  number  used  under  normal 
times  of  car  movement. 

We  commend  our  association  for  its 
efforts  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
an  equitable  rental  charge  for  grain 
elevator  sites  and  direct  that  these  ef- 
forts be  continued  until  just  charges 
are  established  in  all  cases. 

We  urge  that  all  farmers  elevator 
companies  adopt  a  fixed  policy  of  set- 
ting aside  each  year  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  their  net  profits  to  be  retained 
in  the  treasury  as  a  surplus  fund  and 
that  such  fund  be  increased  until  it 
is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  com- 
pany under  normal  conditions. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  ter- 
minal market  facilities  in  the  form  of 
a  commission  company  in  Omaha  to 
operate  on  the  Omaha  Grain  Ex- 
change, the  capital  stock  of  such  com- 
mission company  to  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  farmers  elevator  com- 
panies in  the  Omaha  trade  territory, 
and  we  direct  the  board  of  directors 
to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  a 
plan  for  such  a  company  and  the 
promotion  of  the  same,  and  we  hereby 
instruct  them  to  offer  the  co-operation 
of  this  Association  to,  and  invite  the 
co-operation  of  all  other  farm  organi- 
zations interested  to  the  same  end. 

We  believe  that  the  market  investi- 
gations now  being  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Co-operative  Publishing  Company 
have  a  value  to  farmers  and  we  favor 
their  continuance  with  the  addition 
thereto  of  an  extended  crop  reporting 
system. 

To  the  city  of  Omaha,  the  Omaha 
Grain   Exchange,   the   Omaha  Live 


Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Hotel  Rome, 
we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of 
their  splendid  courtesies  extended  to 
us  during  our  stay. 
U.  C.  Ocker  Walter  Hogue 

E.  L.  Kemper  E.  P.  Hubbard 

Thomas  McNally      Will  C.  Dahnke 

Resolved  that  we  hereby  endorse  the 
development  of  the  project  for  sup- 
plemental irrigation  with  water  from 
the  Platte  River  of  the  counties  ad- 
jacent thereto,  which  project  is  now 
under  investigation  by  engineers. 


Secretary's 
Recommenda- 
tions 


In  his  field  report, 
Secretary  Short- 
hill  made  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions 
concerning  the  fu- 
ture activities  of 


the  state  association  as  follows: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Freight  Rates 

Joint  freight  rates  for  Nebraska, 
we  believe,  should  be  and  can  be  se- 
cured. No  such  rates  now  exist.  At 
the  present  time  when  a  shipment  is 
made  over  two  or  more  Railroads,  two 
or  more  short  local  rates  must  be  paid. 
The  total  of  these  is  higher  than  it 
should  be  and  this  case  should  secure 
tariffs  that  would  cover  the  through 
haul  in  a  single  rate,  which  would  be 
much  less  than  the  total  of  the  local 
rates  now  paid. 

Local  rates  in  Nebraska  over  the 
same  Railroad,  we  believe,  to  be  high- 
er than  similar  rates  in  other  territor- 
ies similarly  located.    A  case  should 


NOW  REA1 


i 


fed®. 


Mechanically  Operated  Valves 

"  ilet  as  well  as 
 JSt  valve  open- 
ed mechanically-  like 
automobiles  and 
tractor  motors-not 
used  on  other  log 
aawa.  Starts  easy; 
develops  more  pow- 
er. Exclusive  1923 
Model  OTTAWA 
Log  Saw 
tare. 


$9 1 5 

F.  0.  B.  OTTAWA 
$97.25-Pittsbnrgh 

OTTAWA  'ares? 


PP^^  The  New  1923 
Model  OTTAWA  makes  it 
easy  to  saw  logs,  fall  trees  and 
r    bozz  op  branches.  850  Saw  Cots  a  min- 
ute— world's  fastest,  most  powerful,  light 
weight,  eaay-to-move  log  saw.  Saves  work 
and  makes  you  money.  Soon  pays  for  itself. 


as  2  Men  Wonlc"  only  many  times  faster. 
This  year  built  In  two  sizes.  2  H-P  ar  ' 
4  H-P  Friction  Clutch,  Throttle 
Governor;  Burns  Kerosene — saws 
10-inch  logs  as  well  as  6- 
foot  logs. 

Quick  Shlpment'from  i 
tory  or  nearest  of 
branch  houses. 
FREE!  Write  for  fine  new/ 
Wood  Sawing  Eneyclo-i 
edia",   and  Big  Special  1 
£fer.  Send  postcard  todayl  j 
Ottawa,  Kana. 


ifac-i 


MFG.  CO.,  36  ob  WoodStjSSSMgfe. 


Good—  $| 
UU Magazines  X 


People's  Popular  Monthly 
Illustrated  Needlework  (SSrVS?) 


Wear./ 


/Weakly^ 
V6  Mos.y 
/  Monthly  ~\ 
VOne  Year/ 
/  Monthly  \ 
VOne  Year/ 


''Special  Price 

$J00 


REE 

mnifaaliBi  M 


FOR 
AIL  FIVE 


Pathfinder 
Mother's  Magazine 
Fruit  Garden  &  Home 

EST  ORDER  RY  CLUB  NUMBER  655 

Send  Dollar  Bill  Today-  WeTake  All  Risk 

Mall  All  Orders  To 

Magazine  Publishers'  Circulation  Bureau 

Union  Bank  Building.  Chicago 


TO  LAND  OWNERS 

The  most  valuable  Farm  refer- 
ence book  ever  published.  Ropp's 
New  Calculator  will  ^ave  you 
many  a  doHar  in  time  and  trouble. 
We  send  1 1  FREE  to  farm  owners 
along  with  our  new  catalog  on 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 
The  right  fence  at  the  right  price 
for  all  your  farm  needs.  Looks 
beat,  lasts  longer,  and  the  cheap- 
est fence  in  the  end  for  any  farm- 
er to  buy.   Catalog  tells  why. 
Your  name  on  a  post  card  brinrt 
Bopp'a  Calculator  and  Square  Deal 
catalog-both  FREE.   Write  for  them 
If  yoo  want  to  save  money.  1 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  Si  WIRE  CO. 
201    Industrial  St.  Peoria.  III. 


BARROWS  SIRED  byu, 
DUROO  JERSEY  BOARS 

Swept  the  boards  at  leading  1921  Shows. 

DUROCS  WON 

Grand  Champion  at  Denver  and  Pueblo; 
Grand  Champion  Barrow  and  car-load  at  Fort  Worth;  Grand  Champion  car  at  Atlanta; 
Grand  Champion  pen  at  Chicago  International;  Grand  Champion  pens  of  three  and  ten 
at  Marshalltown,  Iowa.     

SUPERLATIVE  MERIT  MADE  THIS  RECORD  S 

Write  for  name  of  breeder  near  you  and  for  booklet  "Duroc- 
Jersevs  are  Prolific  and  Profitable,"  sent  free  by  the  world's  largest 
swine  record  association. 


The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association, 


DEPT.  35 


Fob  PROFIT 


BUY  A 

DIROC-JERSEY 
BOAR-/VOHV 
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1000  Rooms 

Each  With  Bath 

Rates 

44  rooms 
at  $2.50 

174  rooms 
at  $3.00 

292  rooms 
at  $3.50 

295  rooms 
at  $4.00 

249  rooms 
at  $5.00 

and  up 


33  333.  3ni 
3)33 

31  33*33)  3J 

S5SSS 


CHICAGO 

in  /Ae  Heart  of  the  Loop 

Convenient  to  all  theaters, 
railway  stations,  the  retail  and 
wholesale  districts,  by  living  at  the 


THE  HOTEL  OF  PERFECT  SERVICE  I 


Clark  and  Madison  Sts. 

The  Howe  j/ths 


\  Terrace  Garden  | 

I   ^  CHICAGO'S  WONDER  RESTAURANT  £ 


LEARN 


Auctioneering 


Term 


AT  LARGEST  SCHOOL 


I  AUCTIONEERS  MAT 


t  >iu 


Opens 
Jan.  1 

Are 

You 
Coming? 


ner  day.    You  could  be  one  If  you 
knew  "what  to  say  and  how  to  Bay 
it."     16  years  conducting  largest 
auction  school  In  world,  with  thou- 
sands   of    graduates    making  big 
money.   Is  evidence  we  can  teach 
you  how  to  make  big  money. 
MISSOURI  AUCTION  SCHOOL 
W.  B.  CARPENTEB.  Pres. 
inn  and  Walnut  Sts.     Kansas  City 


Edcson  Radio  Phones 

Adus table  Diaphragm  Clearance 

WrcuaranKc  aal.ilaclioi..  of  youi 


t  Ifom  bid 
pbon, 


:  placca  o«r 
a  Ufcaccal  makca. 
Icr'a  piofna  aiwl 
e  Ibf  low  pfi«. 


Doul.lt  J0OO  Ohm  acta.  *3.f8;  ISO) 
(2. SO.    '   '  liai 


EdcSOn  Ph0IU2  Cou  6  Beach  St.DcpF  »  Do: 


be  brought  on  this  point  during  the 
ing  the  coming  year. 

General  rates  in  Nebraska,  which 
make  up  a  part  of  the  rate  on  ship- 
ments going  to  points  outside  of  the 
state,  should  also  be  reduced.  A  case 
has  recently  been  filed  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  which 
will  cover  this  point  and  we  should 
participate  in  it. 

This  Association  had  pending  at  one 
time  two  of  the  cases  mentioned  above 
but  because  of  the  war  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prosecute  them  before  the 
present  time  and  they  have  been  with- 
drawn. There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  they  should  not  be  taken  up  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Grain  Storage 

The  present  law  on  our  statute 
books  which  permits  co-operative  com- 
panies to  store  grain  for  their  mem- 
bers without  furnishing  a  bond  to 
cover  the  same,  is  based  on  a  false 
idea.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
company  should  not  afford  to  give  its 
members  protection  equal  to  that  fur- 
nished to  other  customers.  In  fact, 
if  either  class  of  customers  should 
have  a  preference  in  considerations  of 
any  kind,  it  should  be  the  members. 
This  law  should  be  repealed  because 
it  tends  to  lower  the  business  stand- 
ard of  the  very  companies  that  it 
should  protect.  The  grain  storage 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  practical 
at  least.  The  law  should  be  made  to 
say  what  it  was  intended  that  it  should 
say  when  it  was  originally  passed 
and  that  is  that  grain  may  be  held 
ten  days  without  the  elevator,  in  which 
it  is  held,  becoming  automatically  a 
public  warehouse.  This  portion  of 
the  law  now  reads:  "And  any  grain 
which  has  been  received  at  any  grain 
elevator,  or  grain  warehouse,  for 
which  payment  has  not  been  made 
within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  same,  is  hereby  deemed  to  be  held 
in  storage."  This  should  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "And  any  grain 
which  has  been  received  at  any  grain 
elevator,  or  grain  warehouse,  of  which 
actual  purchase  has  not  been  made 
within  ten  days  after<-the  receipt  of 
the  same,  is  hereby  deemed  to  be  held 
in  storage.  The  law  might  also  well 
provide  that  grain  stored  in  a  country 
elevator  might  be  shipped  to  a  prop- 
erly bonded  warehouse  at  some  other 
point. 

Blue  Sky 

Some  provision  should  be  placed  in 
the  Blue  Sky  Law  which  would  re- 
lieve farmers  elevator  companies  from 
the  necessity  of  making  extended  re- 
ports and  securing  permission  to  sell 
their  stock  to  the  farmers  of  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  requirement  should  be 
made  and  this  relief  can  be  provided 
without  endangering  the  protection  se- 


cured by  the  Jaw  against  promotion 

companies. 

Fire  Insurance 
We  should  continue  to  work  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Insurance 
Company  which  will  insure  only  the 
property  of  farmers  elevator  com- 
panies. 

State  Commissions 

Evei-y  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  co-operation  between  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and 
our  State  Commission  if  such  co-op- 
eration will  result  in  giving  our  local 
commission  the  authority  to  handle 
local  matters.  If  the  necessary  au- 
thority is  not  secured  in  this  way  the 
necessary  legislation  by  Congress 
should  be  secured. 

Car  Distribution 

Our  efforts  should  be  continued  to 
secure  a  basis  of  car  distribution 
which  will  give  recognition  to  the  rela- 
tive volume  of  shipments  made  in 
normal  times  and  such  relation  be 
made  the  basis,  at  least  partially,  for 
the  distribution  of  cars  during  times  of 
car  shortage. 

Irrigation  in  Nebraska 

A  project  is  now  in  the  process  of 
promotion  by  which  water  will  be 
taken  from  the  Platte  River  and  dis- 
tributed over  a  million  acres  of  land 
in  the  South  Platte  territory.  Under 
the  plan  proposed,  irrigation  is  nec- 
essary for  a  part  of  the  year  only. 
It  would  insure  the  growing  of  the 
crop  every  year.  This  will  increase 
the  production  of  forage  crops,  in- 
crease dairying  and  live  stock  raising, 
and  tend  to  make  Nebraska  a  greater 
grain  consuming  state.  We  believe 
this  project  should  receive  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  this  convention. 

Improved  Transportation 

We  believe  that  our  activities  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  should 
be  continued.  Such  an  outlet  is  need- 
ed. The  development  of  water  trans- 
portation and  the  further  development 
of  other  seaports  will  be  a  real  relief 
from  the  congestion  of  traffic  that  oc- 
curs annually  in  the  eastern  part  of 
our  car  country  and  occasionally  in 
the  southern  part,  which  produces  our 
car  shortage.  To  this  should  be  added 
a  continued  encouragement  of  the 
storage  of  grain  on  the  farm  where 
it  grows,  until  it  is  known  whether 
it  will  be  needed  there,  or,  until  the 
market  is  ready  to  receive  it.  Only 
such  provisions  as  these  will  afford 
us  relief  from  car  shortages.  Very 
little  relief  can  ever  be  expected  from 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  freight 
cars  and  the  needed  power  to  haul 
them.  These  very  provisions  may 
easily  result  in  even  greater  conges- 
tion and  worse  shortages  of  empty 
cars.  We  should  work  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  practical  water  routes 
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and  for  the  use  of  more  adequate 
storage  facilities  on  the  farms. 

Terminal  Marketing 

The  farmers  elevator  companies 
should  have  their  own  actual  repre- 
sentatives on  the  terminal  markets  and 
facilities  for  operating  on  these  mar- 
kets should  be  owned  and  controlled 
directly  by  these  elevator  companies. 
It  is  necessary  that  such  a  move  be 
made  in  the  very  near  future  in  order 
that  the  existing  farmers  elevator 
companies  may  be  able  to  meet  com- 
petition in  their  local  markets  and 
thereby  continue  to  exist.  Any  plan 
of  terminal  marketing  that  is  not 
based  on  existing  farmer  elevator 
companies  is  based  on  the  wrong 
principle,  or  else  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  farmers  elevator  companies 
are  not  essential  to  the  farmers 
market  organization.  Our  National 
Association  has  recommended  that 
such  a  marketing  organization  should 
be  promoted  in  each  terminal  market 
and  that  each  company  should  provide, 
as  a  part  of  its  operating  policy,  that 
a  surplus  should  be  created  in  the 
treasury  of  each  local  company  until 
it  is  properly  equipped  financially,  to 
become  a  useful  part  of  such  a  mar- 
keting plan. 

Loyalty 

We  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  the 
continued  successful  existence  of  our 
present  companies  that  some  sort  of 
a  systematic  campaign  be  worked  out 
whereby  farmers  may  be  properly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  and  nec- 
essity of  their  elevator  companies  and 
that  they  may  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  their  unhesitating  sup- 
port of  those  companies.  Suggestions 
for  such  a  plan  should  be  considered  at 
this  convention  and  completed,  and 
carried  out  by  the  officials  during 
the  coming  year. 

Elections 

In  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  this  Association,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  physical 
fact  that  the  Platte  River  somewhat 
naturally  divides  the  state  into  two 
parts  and  that  these  parts  are  popu- 
larly known  as  the  North  Platte  ter- 
ritory and  the  South  Platte  territory. 
In  view  of  these  natural  divisions, 
care  should  be  taken  to  place  some  one 
member  at  least  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors within  the  North  Platte  terri- 
tory. 


A  Farm-Labor  Problem 

Farmer  Greenacres — Maria,  does  it 
seem  to  you  that  that  new  hired  man 
is  sort  of  settin'  up  to  our  Sallie? 

Mrs.  Greenacres — Yes,  the  young 
impudence!  But  Sallie'll  soon  show 
him  where  he  belongs. 

Farmer  Greenacres  (anxiously) — 
Maria,  you  don't  think  now  that  Sal- 
lie'd  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  turn 
him  down  before  I  get  the  oats  har- 
vested and  the  silos  filled,  do  you? 


He — Yes,  I  certainly  like  good  food, 
and  always  look  forward  to  the  next 
meal. 

She— Why  don't  you  talk  of  higher 
things  once  in  a  while? 

"But,  my  dear,  what  is  higher  than 
food?" 


Tremendously  Precious 

"Is  life  worth  living?" 

"I  think  that  question  has  been 
answered  for  good  and  all.  The  cost 
has  been  more  than  doubled  and  we 
all  hang  on." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry  in  general  but  Dressed  Turkeys  in  particu- 
lar will  again  sell  for  relatively  high  prices  this  Fall  and 
Winter. 

STOP  SELLING  ALIVE 

Over  10,000  farmers  shipped  their  poultry  direct  to  us  last 
season — they  shipped  it  dressed  and  because  of  a  saving  by 
them  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  this  method — they 
are  forever  thru  with  selling  alive.  You  can  make  this  same 
big  saving. 

FREE 

Write  us  today  for  our  booklet  "Poultry  Facts,"  which  will 
be  sent  free  and  which  contains  complete  instructions  for 
properly  dressing,  packing  and  shipping  poultry  under  our 
direct  marketing  plan. 

We  are  Chicago's  largest  handlers  of  poultry.  We  obtain 
and  pay  highest  prices.  We  are  absolutely  reliable — ask 
your  bank. 

Don't  delay — write  today 


THE  PETER  KJfX  5DN5  CD. 

CDMMI55IDN  MERCHANTS  IG8 W. 5QUJH  WATER  5T. CHICAGO 


Raise  the  Type  of  Hogs  the  Market  Demands 

Tbe  hog  market  for  the  past  two  years  has  proven 
conclusively  that  tie  packers  and  the  consuming 
public  both  want  a  bog  of  tbe  meat  type.  Tbe 
day  of  the  fat  bellies  and  salt  pork  Is  past  and 
the  demand  Is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  for  a 
hog  which  dresses  out  a  superior  quality  of  ine 
textured  meat. 

HAMPSHIRES  ARE  THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  MEAT 
TYPE  BREED  AND  ARE  CONSISTENT 
MARKET  TOPPERS 

They  have  won  the  Grand  Championship  over  all 
breeds,  all  ages  and  all  weights  of  hogs  In  tbe  car- 
load lots,  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  tor 
the  past  four  years  in  succession — 1918,  1910, 
1920.  1921 — In  the  hands  of  average  farmers.  No 
experts  needed  to  make  Hampsblres  win. 
It  It  Doubly  Important  to  Raise  the  Kind  of  Hog  Which  the  Market  Demands  When  That  Is  the 
Kind  Which  Will  Bring  the  Most  Profit  to  the  Man  Who  Carries  the  Swill  Pall 
Hampshires  are  the  greatest  of  all  forage  hogs — making  the  highest  priced  pork  out  of  the  cheapest 
feeds  on  the  farm.  Active,  vigorous  and  healthy,  they  raise  exceptionally  large  Utters.  At  the  Inter- 
national, they  have  shown  almost  without  exception,  the  heaviest  spring  pigs  of  any  breed,  carrying 
always  the  heavy,  hlgh-kllllng,  lean  meat  type. 

FOB  FREE  HAMPSHIRE  INFORMATION  and  for  names  of  breeders  In  your  neighborhood,  address 

American  Hampshire  Swine  Record  Ass'n 


E.  C.  STONE,  SECRETARY,  DEPT.  4. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

S21  Occidental  Bid*.  Fort  Branca 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indi 
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FARMERS  NATIONAL  GRAIN  DEALERS  ACT  ON 
TERMINAL  MARKETING 


(Continued 

Grain  Dealers  Association  call  upon 
the  Iowa  Farmers  Elevator  Insur- 
ance Company  and  the  South  Dakota 
Insurance  Company  to  unite  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Association  in  the 
promotion  of  such  a  company. 

Signer:  E.  G.  McCollum, 
Chas.  H.  Eyler, 
J.  W.  Shorthill. 

Other  Subjects. 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  at 
length  were  grain  storage  and  hedg- 
ing. Broadly  speaking,  the  delegates 
were  almost  united  in  the  opinion  that 
the  average  manager  of  a  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  cannot  hedge  grain 
without  loss.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  agreed,  also,  that  the  Farmers 
Elevator  cannot  safely  store  grain. 
Storage  can  be  done  cheapest  and  best 
on  farms.  When  grain  leaves  the 
farm  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  visible 
supply  and  tends  to  reduce  the  price. 
This  is  bad  for  the  farmer.  In  addi- 
tion, it  costs  money  to  pay  insurance 
storage  charges,  handling  costs,  and 
to  cover  shrinkage  and  other  items  of 
terminal  warehousing.  Country  ele- 
vators should  not  store  grain.  On 
this,  the  National  Association  was  a 
unit.  This  conclusion  was  reached 
through  the  auditing  departments 
which  showed  conclusively  that  stor- 
age of  grain  by  Farmers  Elevators  is 
universally  a  source  of  loss.  All  Farm- 
ers Elevators  are  advised  against  it. 

The  meeting  discussed  at  length  the 
question  of  bonding  Farmers  Elevator 
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heavy  solid  copper 

GAL.  4.95 
6  GAL.  eSO 
8  GAL.  7.75 
IOGAL.  8.90 
15  GAL.  I0.5O 
25  GAL.  17.50 


Copper  Kettles 

AU  made  of  16, 18, 20  and  22  gauge  best  cold  roll- 
ed heavy  solid  copper.  All  solder  outside.  6-inch 
air-tight  screw  cap.  Guaranteed  to  be  the  beat 
and  strongest  kettle  made.  None  better  at  the 
price.  We  ha ve  lowes*  factory  prices.  Terms  cash 
with  order.  Goods  shipped  in  plain  strong  box 
promptly.  Catalogue  of  other  style  cans,  etc., 
on  request.  Order  now  before  prices  advance. 

HOME  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
321  W.  Chicago  Ave.  Dept.  N38  Chicago 


from  page  5) 
Companies  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment so  they  might  issue  warehouse 
receipts  which  farmers  could  use  for 
credit.  This  plan  has  some  advan- 
tages but  it  seemed  from  the  discus- 
sion that  the  disadvantages  outweigh- 
ed the  advantages.  One  outstanding 
argument  showed  that  Government 
Agent  had  visited  fifty  or  sixty  Com- 
panies in  Iowa  and  that  not  one 
Farmers  Elevator  could  qualify.  It 
was  agreed  that  any  system  of  storage 
beyond  the  Farmers  local  grain  com- 
pany, should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
grain  would  be  stored  in  its  natural 
territory,  so  as  to  avoid  back  hauls 
on  the  railroads  and  prevent  accumu- 
lation of  large  stocks  in  the  visible 
supply. 

One  practical  plan,  submitted  for 
meeting  competition  where  the  com- 
petitor stored  grain  was  for  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  to  fill  its  house  and  then 
bid  strong  and  allow  the  competitor 
to  do  the  buying. 

Car  Shortage. 

Car  shortage  came  in  for  its  share 
of  discussion.  This  is  without  a  doubt, 
the  source  of  the  most  wide  spread 
discontent  among  country  grain  ship- 
pers. The  men  were  well  informed  on 
the  subject  and  knew  of  many  idle 
cars  in  the  south  and  of  many  long 
hauls  of  empties  which  they  were  not 
able,  with  the  information  at  hand, 
to  justify.  They  agreed  that  car 
shortage  was  not  an  advantage  to  the 
shipper  even  though  this  year  and  dur- 
ing some  periods  of  the  war,  prices 
had  advanced  materially,  while  the 
shippers  was  waiting  for  cars. 

It  was  decided  that  the  association 
would  take  a  strong  hand  in  this  mat- 
ter and  in  the  proposed  heading  on 
reduction  in  freight  rates  on  grain. 
They  are  expecting  to  work  closely 
with  state  Railway  and  Public  Utility 
Commissions  rather  than  to  lay  out 
a  large  fund  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying independent  legal  service. 

Harmony  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  meeting.  There  was  no  spread 
eagle  oratory  for  it  was  all  straight 
business  talk.  Much  time  and  dis- 
cussion was  given  to  the  problems  of 
information  and  education.  Mark 
Pickell  of  the  Publishing  Company  ex- 
plained the  result  of  his  summer  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  was  de- 
veloping better  crop  and  grain  sta- 
tistical service.  Tuesday  night  was 
given  to  the  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter. Delegates  discussed  this  work 
along  with  other  work  which  should 
be  done  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  movement.    While  no 


resolution  was  passed  on  the  methods 
of  getting  our  statistical  service  into 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  of  the 
Farmers  Elevators,  all  agreed  that  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  great  good  would  be  accomplished 
through  such  a  service  in  due  time. 

Upon  a  motion  by  Harry  Wood  of 
Illinois,  duly  seconded,  the  old  officers 
were  re-elected  for  another  year;  S. 
J.  Cottington,  Stanhope,  Iowa,  Presi- 
dent; John  Gustafson,  Windom,  Minn., 
vice  president,  with  authority  to  em- 
ploy secretary-treasurer.  They  em- 
ployed J.  W.  Shorthill  of.  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska on  the  same  terms  as  last 
year.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the 
National  office  and  all  mail  for  the 
National  Association  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Dealers  Association,  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Whatever  else  the 

Keep  Your  farmers    of  the 

r-r,  /m  •      grain    belt  may 

Elevator  Going  ^  it  good  for 

them  to  do,  one  thing  is  clear,  the 
farmers  elevator  and  the  farmers  ele- 
vator movement  must  be  continued. 
If  we  dispose  of  our  elevators  now, 
our  children  will  build  others  to  take 
their  places  and  we  will  lose  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  meantime.  We  are  say- 
ing nothing  against  other  efforts  and 
other  methods  of  marketing  or  other 
farm  organizations,  but  we  are  aim- 
ing to  make  clear  to  the  readers  of 
this  publication  that  the  one  outstand- 
ing protection  which  the  grain  grow- 
ers have  today  is  their  farmers  ele- 
vator. Take  away  the  farmers  elevator 
from  the  grain  trade  and  you  will  im- 
mediately put  the  grain  business  of 
America  back  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  who  used  to  dominate  it.  Farm- 
ers elevators  dominate  country  grain 
price  and  the  country  grain  business. 
There  are  enough  of  us  now  to  do  this 
in  most  every  part  of  the  country. 
Our  elevators  as  a  whole  are  success- 
ful. They  guarantee  honest  weights 
and  grades  and  the  best  market  price 
for  grain.  They  are  the  foundation 
of  any  system  of  grain  marketing 
which  the  farmers  may  seek  to  estab- 
lish. We  have  about  a  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  capacity  in  our  elevators 
and  handle  anyway  about  six  hundred 
million  bushels  of  grain.  Our  eleva- 
tors are  the  only  real  big  undertaking 
along  marketing  lines  which  the  farm- 
ers have  maintained  through  a  gen- 
eration. It  gets  down  to  a  local 
question.  Every  farmers  elevator  sold 
weakens  the  chain.  Every  farmers 
elevator  built  or  improved  strengthens 
the  chain.  It  is  up  to  every  stock- 
holding body  and  every  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  make  the  fight.  Even  if 
you  are  somewhat  disfigured  as  long 
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as  you  are  still  in  the  ring  keep 
fighting. 


Are  Grain 
Exchanges 
Necessary  ? 


Some  years  ago  I 
was  talking  to  a 
grain  commission 
merchant  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  who  was 
carrying  on  the  business  which  his 
father  had  established.  "Myers,"  he 
said,  "we  gave  up  our  business  on 
South  Water  street  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  it  straight.  There  were 
no  rules  of  trade  on  South  Water 
street  and  so  the  competition  was  so 
keen  that  everybody  got  to  cheating. 
We  had  some  grain  business  and  found 
that  under  the  exchange  rules,  every- 
body was  forced  to  do  business  on  the 
square  or  quit.  We  were  also  pro- 
tected by  the  commission  charges  so 
that  if  we  gave  good  service  we  could 
live,  make  some  money.  For  that 
reason  we  closed  up  our  South  Water 
street  business  which  was  crooked  in 
order  to  give  our  attention  to  the 
grain  business  which  was  clean  and 
straight.  Our  idea  of  the  thing  that 
has  made  the  grain  business  clean  and 
straight  was  the  organizing  of  the  ex- 
change, the  rules  of  trade  which  ev- 
eryone must  obey  or  get  out  of  the 
business."  This  little  speech  which 
was  said  to  me  in  confidence  as  one 
business  man  talks  to  another,  went 
far  to  convince  me  that  in  a  great  big 
country  like  America  where  men  are 
competing  with  each  other  in  the  han- 
dling of  farm  products,  the  country 
shipper  can  only  be  adequately  pro- 
tected through  an  association  of  hon- 
orable men  who  abide  by  fair  rules  of 
trade. 


Cooperative 
Crooks 


A  certain  terminal 
cooperative  mar- 
keting organiza- 
tion is  now  fight- 
ing for  its  life  because  those  in  charge 
of  it  fell  out  and  accused  each  other 
of  crooked  trading.  The  president  of 
the  company  on  the  one  hand  accused 
two  of  his  subordinates  of  taking  il- 
legitimate commissions  and  they  in 
turn  accused  him  of  doing  the  same 
thing.  The  stockholders  met,  turned 
the  matter  over  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  Board  of  Directors  sat 
in  session  for  ten  days  and  white- 
washed all  parties.  While  they  did 
not  find  the  parties  guilty  they  re- 
quested the  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  I  believe,  of  the  subordinates 
also.  This  is  not  propaganda  put  out 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Live- 
stock Exchange.  It  did  not  originate 
there.  It  originated  in  the  coopera- 
tive institution  itself.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  great  deal  of  propaganda 
in  the  cooperative  institution  and  the 
accusations  may  be  mostly  smoke. 
Nevertheless,  the  cooperative  public 


think  there  is  some  fire  where  there 
is  so  much  smoke.  The  one  constant 
factor  with  which  all  men  have  to  deal 
who  handle  money  or  business  is  the 
fallibility  and  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture. While  this  may  not  be  the  final 
conclusive  argument  in  the  case,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  having  the  cooperative  com- 
mission companies  operate  on  all  ex- 
changes and  Boards  of  Trade  and  com- 
pete fair  and  openly  for  the  trade  and 
business  under  the  same  rules  that 
are  exacted  from  other  men. 


Flora — How  very  sympathetic  Mrs. 

Brooks  is. 

Dora — Yes,  she  is  never  happy  un- 
less she  is  feeling  sorry  for  someone. 


Bearly  Possible 
Young  Freddy,  who  lived  in  Ocmulgee, 
Met  up  with  a  bear  that  was  bulgey; 
But,  maybe,  you've  guessed  it  already: 
The  bulge  on  that  bear  war,  just — 
Freddy! 


"What  is  Your  Husband's  Average 
Income?"  the  income-tax  man  asked. 

"Well,"  replied  the  wife,  "I  should 
say  about  midnight." 


WM.  LARSON,  Pre*. 


J.  C  LOCKIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  New 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


Choked 
Elevators 

and 
resultant 

Slipping 
Belts 

are  causing 
many  fires 


Refer  your  problems  to  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 

Mutual  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

230  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Representing 

The  Mill  and  Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
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Ol)£  Hfome 


The  Children's  Holiday  Frolic 


CHILDREN'S  party  is  not 
complete  unless  the  house 
is  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion and  at  Christmas  time 
there  are  so  many  ways  to 
make  the  home  attractive  that  it  re- 
quires but  a  few  hours  to  deck  it  in 
holiday  attire.  Festoons  or  streamers 
of  red  and  green  crepe  paper  may  be 
combined  with  holly,  mistletoe  and 
Christmas  bells,  to  give  the  home  the 
real  Christmas  atmosphere. 

The  table  decorations  always  af- 
ford great  pleasure  for  the  children. 
A  delightful  centerpiece  for  the  table 
is  a  doll  house  made  of  red  cardboard 
and  outlined  with  chalk  or  ink  to 
represent  bricks.  Small  spaces  should 
be  cut  out  for  windows  and  doors.  An 
ordinary  cardboard  box  of  medium 
size  covered  with  red  crepe  paper  may 
be  used  to  make  the  doll  house.  A 
slanting  roof  should  be  covered  with 
cotton  to  represent  snow,  and  if  pos- 
sible, sprinkle  artificial  snow  over  the 
cotton  to  make  it  more  realistic.  Cot- 
ton should  also  be  placed  around  the 
bottom  of  the  house  to  represent 
snow.  The  most  important  part  about 
this  house  is  the  chimney.  A  toy 
Santa  Claus  with  a  pack  on  his  back 
should  be  peeping  out  of  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  Red  ribbons  may  be  ex- 
tended through  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, with  small  gifts  attached, 
which  may  be  pulled  at  the  close  of 
the  meal. 

Tiny  trees  made  of  green  paper  or 
artificial  fir  trees  surrounding  the 
house  add  to  the  decorations.  These 
trees  can  also  be  made  of  little  sprays 
of  evergreen  stuck  in  green  painted 
spools  and  one  may  be  placed  at  each 
guest's  place,  if  desired.  A  border  of 
crepe  paper  with  Santa  Claus  designs 
in  it  may  be  pinned  around  the  edge 
of  the  table  and  attractive  place  cards 
with  Santa  Claus  designs  can  be  pur- 
chased or  made  of  small  white  cards 
with  Santa  Claus  seals  pasted  on 
them.  Red  crepe  paper  cups  or  bas- 
kets can  be  made  with  Santa  Claus 
seals  pasted  on  them  filled  and  with 
small  animal  crackers.  Favors  to  de- 
light the  children  are  home  made 
cookies  with  thick  boiled  icing.  Just 
as  the  icing  is  about  to  set,  stand  an 


Decorations  and  Games 

animal  cracker  upright  in  the  center 
of  the  cookie. 

If  added  decorations  are  desired  a 
hoop  may  be  covered  with  green  or 
red  crepe  paper  and  trimmed  in  arti- 
ficial holly  or  mistletoe.  Suspend  this 
wreath  above  the  table  and  all  around 
it  attached  little  stockings  made  of 
some  bright  colored  material.  These 
may  be  filled  with  candy  and  a  tiny 
celluloid  doll  placed  at  the  top  with 
the  head  and  arms  showing.  Dolls 
would  be  nice  favors  for  the  little 
girls,  and  other  toys  may  be  given  to 
the  boys,  such  as  whistles  or  knives. 

Games 

A  novel  amusement  for  children  at 
Christmas  time  is  to  trim  a  Christmas 
tree  when  blindfolded.  Stand  a  small 
tree  at  one  end  of  the  room  ready  to 
be  trimmed.  Have  all  the  ornaments 
(non-breakable)  on  a  table  near  at 
hand,  ready  to  be  put  on  the  tree. 
Blindfold  the  children  one  at  a  time, 
then  lead  them  to  the  table  to  take 
their  pick.  "  The  first  thing  touched 
must  be  taken,  and  after  turning  the 
child  around  three  times  start  him 
straight  toward  the  tree.  Some  older 
person  can  be  ready  to  turn  the  tree 
around  as  the  different  children  take 


their  turns  so  that  the  tree  will  be 
trimmed  on  all  sides.  The  children 
can  have  as  many  turns  as  they  wish 
until  the  tree  is  trimmed  and  each 
child  may  be  given  a  small  candy 
cane  as  his  reward. 

Snowball 

Snowball  is  a  game  which  all  the 
children  will  enjoy.  Suspend  a  large 
Christmas  wreath  in  a  doorway  at  a 
convenient  height  from  the  floor.  Pre- 
pare in  advance  "Snowballs"  made  of 
cotton  covered  with  white  crepe  pa- 
per. The  players  stand  about  eight 
feet  from  the  wreath  and  take  turns, 
one  at  a  time.  Each  is  given  three 
"snowballs"  and  the  one  who  succeeds 
in  throwing  all  three,  one  at  a  time, 
through  the  wreath,  is  given  the 
prize. 

To  make  it  more  exciting,  sides 
may  be  chosen,  and  each  one  of  the 
three  snowballs  numbered,  one  being 
5,  the  other  10,  and  the  third  20.  If 
the  ball  numbered  5  goes  through,  it 
counts  5  for  that  player's  side.  If  it 
does  not  go  through,  it  is  a  loss,  and 
so  on.  The  side  scoring  the  most  is 
victorious. 

The  Night  Before  Christmas 

Give  each  child  some  name  pertain- 


A  Christmas  table  with  a  doll  house  and  Santa  peeping  out  of  the  chimney  will  surely  delight 

the  children. 
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Fir  Tree  Costume 

A  muslin  slip  is  used  for  the  foundation  with 
a  wire  hoop  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  Dark  green  fringed  crepe  paper  is 
sewed  to  the  foundation,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  letting  rows  overlap  each  other. 
The  hat  is  a  cone  of  heavy  green  paper  cov- 
ered with  rows  of  fringed  crepe  paper.  This 
costume  may  be  decorated  to  look  like  a 
Christmas  tree,  using  tinsel,  strings  of  pop- 
corn, etc. 

ing  to  Santa  Claus  and  his  outfit, 
the  sleigh,  the  reindeer,  etc.  The  host- 
ess then  reads  the  poem,  "  'Twas  The 
Night  Before  Christmas."  As  she 
mentions  the  names,  the  players  hav- 
ing them,  rise,  turn  around  and  sit 
down  again.  When  she  mentions 
Santa  Claus,  all  change  places  and 
she  tries  to  secure  a  seat.  The  one 
left  out  continues  reading  and  so  on, 
until  completed. 

Christmas  Guesses 

Suspend  a  large  bunch  of  mistletoe 
in  a  doorway  or  from  a  chandelier. 
The  children,  one  at  a  time,  guess 
how  many  berries  there  are  on  it. 
The  berries  are  counted  when  all  have 
guessed  and  the  one  nearest  receives  a 
prize. 

While  watching  the  Christmas  tree, 
some  one  says  "I  see  something  on 
the  Christmas  tree  which  commences 
with  T.  What  is  it?"  Many  guesses 
are  given  and  the  one  who  says  "Tin- 
sel," has  guessed  correctly  and  it  is 
his  turn  to  select  an  object  for  the 
others  to  guess  which  may  commence 
with  P  and  C.  Pop-corn  is  easily 
guessed  and  so  on  until  everything 
on  the  tree  has  been  mentioned. 

Hanging  the  Stocking 

Make  an  artificial  fire  place  on  the 
wall,  using  red  brick  crepe  paper. 
Blindfold  the  children  one  at  a  time 
and  let  them  take  their  turn  in  pin- 
ning a  Christmas  stocking  to  the  fire- 
place. The  one  pinning  it  nearest 
the  top  where  the  mantle  would  be,  re- 


ceives a  stocking  filled  with  Christ- 
mas candy  for  a  prize. 

A  Fish  Pond 

Convert  a  table  into  a  fish  pond 
by  leaving  out  one  leaf  in  the  middle 
and  covering  the  table  with  a  green 
cloth,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  over 
the  space.  Have  some  one  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  toys  sitting  under  the 
table,  and,  as  the  children  drop  their 
lines  from  rods  through  the  hole, 
the  toys  should  be  attached  to  the 
hooks. 

Hunting  the  Stocking 
Cut  out  a  number  of  small  stock- 
ings from  paper  and  hide  them  in 
various  places  about  the  rooms.  At 
a  given  signal  the  children  are  told 
to  hunt  the  stockings,  the  one  finding 
the  most  stockings  being  given  a 
prize.  A  Christmas  stocking  filled 
with  candy  would  be  a  suitable  prize. 

Decking  Santa  Claus 

Santa,  who  has  been  invited  to  the 
party,  after  being  introduced  to  the 
children,  sits  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
The  children  are  blindfolded  one  at  a 
time,  and  after  being  turned  around 
three  or  four  times,  are  told  to  walk 
up  to  him  and  place  on  his  head  their 
own  caps,  which  they  received  in 
"Snappers"  at  the  table.  If  these  are 
unobtainable,  Santa's  own  cap  may 
be  used. 

A  light  luncheon  consisting  of 
chicken  or  turkey  sandwiches,  cocoa, 
and  ice  cream  and  cake,  may  be 
served. 

As  the  guests  depart  Santa  Claus 
wishes  them  a  Merry  Christmas,  and 
gives  each  child  a  Christmas  pack- 
age containing  a  souvenir  toy,  which 
is  not  to  be  opened  until  after  reach- 
ing home. 


COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 
AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

A  cooperative  society  usually  be- 
gins as  a  straight  bread-and-butter 
proposition  but  it  usually  ends,  if  it 
attains  any  degree  of  success,  as 
something  more  and  pays  dividends 
in  good  fellowship  and  good-will  as 
well  as  in  dollars  and  cents. 

When  cooperators  find  that  they 
need  a  little  mucilage  to  keep  them 
sticking  together,  what  do  they  do? 
Why,  bless  them!  they  try  a  little 
Community  Service.  Only  they  don't 
call  it  that.  They  turn  a  stockhold- 
ers' meeting  into  a  big  party, — serve 
refreshments,  have  music  and  danc- 
ing; or  perhaps  the  women  get  to- 
gether, form  a  women's  auxiliary  and 
over  the  teacups  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  boosting  their  cooperative. 

A  cooperative  society  in  one  of  the 
mining  towns  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania held  a  big  opening  party — a 


house-warming  as  it  were.  Money  for 
the  refreshments  was  donated,  not 
simply  by  the  society  but  by  people 
all  over  the  town,  and  the  town 
turned  out  to  the  opening  two  thou- 
sand strong. 

The  members  of  a  cooperative  in 
a  New  Jersey  town  held  a  Christmas 
party  for  the  children  which  was  at- 
tended by  young  and  old,  cooperators 
and  non-cooperators.  And  was  the 
Christmas  tree  just  for  "cooperative" 
children?  No  indeed!  There  was  a 
bag  of  candy  and  an  orange  for  every 
child  in  the  crowd, — which  meant  that 
a  good  deal  of  candy  and  a  good  many 
oranges  had  to  be  provided.  After 
the  Christmas  tree  came  a  dance  for 
the  grown-ups,  the  program  of  which, 
beside  the  regulation  fox-trots  and 
one-steps,  gave  the  Danish  men  and 
women  present  an  opportunity  to 
dance  their  beloved  Danish  lancers, 
and  included  a  Highland  Fling  danced 
by  a  light-footed  Scotch  girl  to  the 
delight  of  all  present. 

A  cooperative  society  in  Utica,  New 
York,  has  in  its  membership  laborers, 
mechanics,  farmers  and  professional 
men,  Polish,  German,  Irish,  French, 
English  and  Italian  and  among  its 
best  customers  are  the  Catholic  Wo- 
men's Club,  the  Socialist  Party  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

But  the  prize  for  a  cooperative 
melting  pot  goes  to  the  So,  Coopera- 
tive Mercantile  Association  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  A  census  of 
the  membership  shows  the  following 
nationalities  and  races:  English, 
Germans,  French,  Finns,  Italians, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Jews  and  Negroes.  Religious- 
ly, they  were  divided  about  as  fol- 
lows: Catholics,  86;  Methodist,  70; 
Presbyterians,  56;  Baptist,  42;  Epis- 
copalians, 38;  Church  of  Christ,  30; 
Finnish  Lutheran,  21;  Jews,  3;  Sal- 
vation Army,  1. 


Poster  for  School  Room 

Dark  blue  crepe  paper  is  used  for  the  sky  with 
silver  stars.  The  chimney  is  brick  crepe 
paper  and  the  Santa  head  is  cut  from  dec- 
orated crepe  paper.  Icicles  are  cut  from 
white  crepe  paper  and  sprinkled  with  arti- 
ficial snow. 
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Sealing  Wax  Christmas  Gifts 


AVE  you  ever  used  seal- 
ing wax  in  making  your 
Christmas  gifts?  Sealing 
wax  has  infinite  possibil- 
ities as  the  sketch  shows. 
The  first  article,  the  aluminum  pep- 
per and  salt  shakers,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  any  ten  cent  store,  are 
given  two  coats  of  sealing  wax  and 
then  decorated  with  a  tiny  spray  of 
flowers  or  a  conventional  design.  To 
use  the  sealing  wax  as  a  paint,  break 
the  wax  into  small  pieces  and  put  in 
small  jars,  covering  with  alcohol. 
Allow  it  to  stand  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  until  it  becomes  the 
consistency  of  oil  paint,  after  which 
thin  with  alcohol.  If  only  a  little 
color  is  needed,  as  in  painting  a  place- 
card,  dissolve  the  wax  by  applying 
alcohol  on  a  small  part  of  the  stick 
with  a  brush,  rub  until  the  glossy 
surface  has  been  removed  and  then 
the  wax  can  be  used  like  a  water 
color  paint. 

The  candle  stick  has  been  done  in 
another  way.  Heat  the  end  of  a 
stick  of  sealing  wax  over  the  flame, 
and  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  covered,  apply  with  a 
brushlike  stroke.  Keep  returning  the 
wax  to  the  flame  and  put  small  quan- 
tities from  the  stick  around  the  vase 
and  down  about  1  inch.  Leave  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  between  each 
spot  ef  wax.  Hold  the  vase  over 
the  flame,  revolving  it  slowly  and  al- 
ways in  the  same  direction,  allowing 
the  wax  to  melt  and  run  smoothly 
over  the  surface  to  be  covered.  Al- 
low to  cool.  Heat  the  stick  of  wax 
again  and  proceed  to  cover  about  an 
i».ch  mo-re  of  the  surface.  Return  to 
flame  and  revolve  until  the  wax  fs 
smooth  and  even.  Repeat  until  the 
entire  surface  is  covered. 

Colors  may  be  blended  by  putting 
a  second  and  even  a  third  color  below 
one  row  of  the  predominating  color 
and  blending  all  together  over  the 


By  Clara  I.  Donihoo 

flame,  or  the  article  may  be  entirely 
covered  with  one  color  and  the  con- 
trasting colors  added  afterwards. 

The  pendant  is  a  metal  rimmed  tag. 
A  design  of  a  basket  of  roses  is  drawn 
on  the  tag — the  rim  is  used  for 
the  handle.  Cut  out  the  basket  of 
flowers  and  then  cover  tag  on  both 
sides  with  gold  sealing  wax,  using 
wax  as  for  vase. 

The  little  roses  of  pink  and  blue 
sealing  wax  are  made  by  holding  the 
stick  of  wax  over  an  alcohol  flame 
until  soft,  drop  on  about  three  drops 
for  each  rose.  When  cool,  t^ke  a 
little  moulding  tool  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  a  nut  pick,  heat  it  in  the 
flame,  make  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  little  mound  of  wax,  reheat  the 
tool  and  make  these  cuts  around  the 
hole,  reheating  tool  after  each  cut. 
To  make  the  leaves,  hold  a  stick  of 
green  wax  over  flame  and  scrape  off 
a  little  wax  with  a  tiny  palette  knife, 
also  a  special  tool  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  knife  is  then  used  as  a 
brush,  all  flowers  except  the  roses 
are  made  with  the  knife.  A  cord  or 
ribbon,  with  a  tiny  bead,  made  of 
sealing  wax,  for  a  slide,  finishes  this 
charming  gift. 

Beads  were  never  more  popular  and 
as  sealing  wax  comes  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  wonderful  colors,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  beads  to  match  any 
frock.  Select  the  celors  of  wax  for 
the  bead,  using  for  the  foundation  the 
color  which  is  to  predominate  if  more 
than  one  color  is  to  be  used.  Break 
or  cut  with  a  heated  blade  of  steel 
knife  pieces  of  wax  about  the  size 
desired  for  the  finished  bead.  Heat 
the  end  of  a  steel  knitting  needle  over 
an  alcohol  lamp  and  press  into  a  piece 
of  wax. 

When  quite  large  beads  are  to  be 
made,  use  two  pieces  of  wax,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  needle.  Allow  to 
cool.     Return  to  the  flame  and  re- 


volve slowly,  being  careful  that  it 
does  not  melt  too  quickly.  The  blade 
of  a  knife  can  often  be  used  to  good 
advantage  to  help  shape  the  bead.  As 
the  bead  is  taking  on  the  correct  shape, 
it  is  well  to  put  it  once  or  twice  into 
a  tumbler  of  water  to  cool.  Wipe 
carefully  with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth 
before  returning  to  the  flame,  for 
if  any  water  remains  on  the  bead 
bubbles  will  form  when  it  is  returned 
to  the  flame. 

When  the  bead  is  the  correct  shape, 
if  colors  are  to  be  blended,  heat  the 
end  of  the  sticks  of  wax  one  at  a  time 
and  dot  on  the  cool  bead.  Hold  the 
bead  over  the  flame  and  revolve  slow- 
ly. The  wax  when  heated  will 
flow  around  the  bead  intermingling 
and  forming  attractive  designs.  Cool 
again,  wipe  thoroughly  and  pass 
quickly  through  the  flame  to  restore 
the  luster. 

Hold  the  needle  over  the  blaze  at 
the  back  of  the  bead  and  again  at 
the  point,  but  do  not  let  the  flame 
come  in  contact, with  the  bead  itself. 
As  the  needle  is  heated  the  bead  will 
be  loosened  and  may  be  slipped  off 
easily.  Slip  the  bead  back  and  forth 
two  or  three  times  before  it  is  finally 
slipped  off,  so  that  the  hole  will  be 
clean  cut.  String  beads  on  a  silk 
cord,  with  a  knot  on  either  side  of 
bead  to  hold  it  in  place. 

The  box  is  decorated  with  the  tiny 
raised  roses. 

The  lovely  fruit  basket  is  made  of 
crepe  paper  rope  and  wire  a?.d  painted 
with  bronze-green  sealing  wax.  We 
will  gladly  furnish  directions  for  mak- 
ing crepe  paper  rope  baskets  to  any- 
one interested  if  they  will  send  a  self- 
addressed  large  stamped  envelope  to 
the  Home  Editor. 

The  powder  box  has  been  painted 
with  sealing  wax.  Fsr  the  design  use 
either  the  raised  flower  or  the  seal- 
ing wax  paint. 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


A  POPULAR  STYLE 

3814.  Every  school  girl's  wardrobe  should 
boast  of  a  frock  of  this  type.  With  a  warm 
coat  or  cape  it  makes  an  ideal  winter  costume. 
Soft  woolen  materials,  plaid  or  checked  suit- 
ing, serge,  poplin,  repp,  gingham,  linen,  pongee 
and  taffeta  are  attractive  for  this  model.  The 
sleeve  may  be  joined  to  the  dress  or  guimpe. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  6,  8,  10  and 
12   years.     A   10-year  size  will   require  2'/4 


yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  guimpe  and 
3'i  yards  for  the  dress. 


A  GOOD  STYLE  FOR  THE  WOMAN  OF 
MATURE  FIGURE 

4178.  Broad  cloth  or  serge  with  braiding,  or 
with  flat  braid  will  be  attractive  for  this  model. 
The  long  waist  is  a  good  feature.  The  lines 
are  graceful.  Comfortable  plait  fulness  adds 
to  the  width  of  the  skirt. 


This  pattern  is  cut  in  7  Bizes :  36,  38,  40.  42, 
44,  46,  and  48  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-inch 
size  requires  3%  yards  of  64-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  dress  at  the  foot  is  2%  yards. 


A  STYLISH  STREET  COSTUME 
4172-4174.     Plaid  woolen  for  the  skirt,  and 
velvet  for  the  coat,  will  carry  out  the  idea 
here  portrayed.    One  could  have  coat  and  skirt 
of  velvet,  or,  of  twill  cloth  for  service. 
The  coat  pattern,  4172,  is  cut  in  7  sizes : 

34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  It  will  require  3V6  yards  of  41-inch 
material  for  a  38-inch  size.  The  skirt  pat- 
tern, 4174,  is  cut  in  7  sizes:  25,  27,  29,  31,  33, 

35,  and  37  inches  waist  measure.  The  width 
at  the  foot  is  2%  yards.  To  make  this  style 
for  a  31-inch  waist  size  will  require  3%  yards 
of  44-inch  material. 

Two  separate  patterns. 


A  SIMPLE  FROCK  FOR  A  SMALL  MISS 

4188.  Plaid  gingham  in  brown  tones  is  here 
shown.  The  dress  is  also  attractive  in  gabar- 
dine, tricotine,  percale  and  other  seasonable 
materials.  The  sleeves  may  be  finished  in  wrist 
or  elbow  length. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  A  6  years  size  will  require  3  yards  of 
32-inch  material.  Collar  and  ouffs  of  con- 
trastiag  material  will  require  %  yard. 


A  FROCK  FOR  MANY  OCCASIONS 
3965.  Here  is  a  simple,  youthful  design — a 
one-piece  model,  with  draped  panels  that  may 
be  omitted.  The  dress  is  in  "slip  on"  style. 
It  lends  itself  well  to  the  new  crepe  weaves, 
as  well  as  to  handkerchief  linen,  taffeta  and 
gingham.  Plain  and  figured  foulard  will  be 
nice  for  this. 

A  PRETTY  FROCK  FOR  "SERVICE"  OR 
"PORCH" 

4180.  Chintz  and  unbleached  muslin  were 
combined  to  make  the  style  here  illustrated. 
The  model  is  also  good  for  cotton  crepe,  sateen 
and  percale.  The  girdle  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  fulness  held  in  place  with  a  girdle  or  belt. 

This  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes :  Small,  34-36  ; 
Medium,  88-40 ;  Large,  42-44 ;  Extra  Large, 
46-48  inches  bust  measure. 

A  medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  32-inch 
material.  To  make  the  waist  of  contrasting 
material  will  require  1%  yard.  The  width  of 
the  skirt  at  the  foot  is  2\i  yards. 

TWO  DAINTY  APRONS 
Pattern  3438  supplies  these  styles.    It  is  cut 
in  one  size:  Medium.    No.  1  will  require  % 
yard  of  36-inch  material,  and  No.  2  will  re- 
quire 1%  yard. 

Lawn,  dotted  Swiss,  dimity,  crepe  and  em- 
broidered materials  are  attractive  for  these 
styles. 


A  DAINTY  SET  FOR  THE  B©UDOIR 
Pattern  3770  supplies  these  three  models.  It 
is  cut  in  3  sizes:  Small,  medium,  and  large. 
The  cap.  No.  1,  will  require  %  yard  of  27-inch 
material.  No.  2  will  require  %  yard.  One 
pair  of  slippers  will  require  %  yard  for  a 
medium  size. 

For  the  caps :  lace,  batiste,  net,  lawn,  satin, 
silk,  cretonne  -and  chintz  could  be  used.  The 
slippers  are  attractive  in  silk,  satin,  cretonne, 
chintz,  flannel  and  eiderdown. 


A  COMFORTABLE  UNDERGARMENT 
4183.    This  style  will  readily  appeal  to  the 
woman  who  desires  freedom  and  comfort  as 
applied  to  bloomers.    Sateen,  crepe,  serge,  flan- 
nel and  silk  are  good  materials  for  this  model. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  27-29; 
Medium,  31-33;  Large.  35-37;  an.:  Extra  Large, 
39-41  inches  waist  measure.  A  medium  size 
requires  1%  yard  of  36-inch  material. 


Patterns  12c  each.   Catalog  15c.   Kindly  allow  ten  days  for  delivery. 


MimiiiiiimiiinHimMMmiiMiiiirirauiiHMiiiiiiiiiuiumiinuiiiiiuum 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.  All  of  these 
patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.  Full  directions  for  making 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.  We  can  also  fur- 
nish an  up-to-date  FALL  AND  WINTER  CATALOGUE  containing  over  600  designs  of 

ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  showing  colored  pictures,  a  concise  article  on  | 

dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various  simple  | 

stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.     Address  all  orders  for  | 

patterns  to  the  Pattern  Dept..  AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  JOURNAL.  608  S.  Dearborn  j 

St.,  Chicago,  111.  j 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  1 

before  writing  your  pattern  order.    Then  in  caBe  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  § 

inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.  DO  NOT  FORGET  TO  WRITE  SIZE  § 
DESIRED. 

—I  BgngmHIBUHlimmHligi  nininiiiminmmiinmmiuiiiniiiiiiinnnliniinilinilluilinilllMiilliiiHniiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiM  mmBMB— — — 3 
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Sweet  Potato  Fritters 

Boil  several  small  sweet  potatoes,  until  ten- 
der, mash  fine,  and  while  yet  warm  add  1 
tablespoon  of  butter,  and  the  same  of  thick 
cream,  and  add  a  little  salt.  Form  into  pear 
shaped  fritters,  dip  into  a  beaten  egg,  then 
into  bread  crumbs.  Fry  a  light  brown,  in 
hot  deep  fat,   enough  to  cover  the  fritters. 


Scuffled  Squash 

Pare  squash,  cut  in  pieces,  place  in  steamer 
and  cook  over  boiling  water  about  30  minutes. 
Mash,  and  season  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  To  2  cups  of  the  mashed  squash, 
add  gradually  one  cupful  of  cream,  when 
blended,  the  yolks  of  2  well  beaten  eggs  and 
finally  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  souffle  dish,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  till  firm.    Serve  at  once. 


Beet  Salad 

One  quart  of  boiled  beets,  one  quart  of 
cabbage,  1  lb.  of  BUgar,  one  cupful  of  grated 
horseradish,  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  1  teaspoon  of 
black  pepper,  a  pinch  of  red  pepper  and  some 
vinegar.  Chop  the  cabbage  and  the  boiled 
beets,  then  put  them  into  a  mixing  bowl,  add 
the  horseradish,  sugar,  salt,  peppers  and  cover 
with  vinegar.  Mix  and  serve  when  very  cold 
on  lettuce  leaves. 


Pumpkin  Pic 

Take  2  cups  of  pumpkin  that  has  been  well 
cooked,  and  mash  fine  through  a  sieve,  after 
it  has  been  squeezed  dry.  Add  1  cup  of  cream 
or  rich  milk,  the  well  beatflh  yolks  of  4  eggs, 
1  cup  of  sugar,  a  teaspoon  each  of  salt,  cinna- 
mon and  ground  mace.  Line  a  pie  tin  with 
a  good  rich  crust  rolled  thin,  and  fill  with  the 
above  mixture.  Grate  a  little  nutmeg  over 
the  top,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  hot  oven,  until 
the  custard  is  firm,  but  do  not  bake  too  long 
or  the  custard  will  separate.  Then  beat  the 
whites  of  the  4  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  with 
one-half  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  and  when 
the  pie  is  done,  and  has  cooled,  heap  the 
meringue  on  top.  Return  to  oven,  a  few  min- 
utes, and  brown  a  delicate  brown. 


Date  Ice  Cream 

Beat  5  eggs -with  1  cup  of  sugar  until  very 
light,  Whip  up  1  qt.  of  cream  until  stiff,  add 
1  teaspoon  of  vanilla  extract,  then  add  eggs, 
and  sugar,  and  2  cups  of  milk,  and  put  into 
freezer  and  when  half  done,  add  %  cup  of 
finely  chopped  dates.  Finish  freezing  and 
mold.  Turn  out  and  decorate  with  stoned 
dates  and  stars  of  whipped  and  sweetened 
cream. 


Fruit  Pie 

Chop  fine  1  cup  of  figs,  %  cup  of  raisins, 
Y2  cup  of  grated  cocoanut,  boil  about  5  min- 
utes, with  a  little  water  and  sugar.  Fill  a 
lined  pie  plate  with  the  mixture  and  cover 
with  pastry  and  bake  until  browned. 


Christmas  Raisin  Pudding 
One  cup  of  soft  bread  crumbs,  2  clips  of 
scalded  milk,  1  tablespoon  of  butter,  1  cup 
of  chopped  nut  meats,  1  cup  of  raisins,  % 
teaspoon  of  salt,  2  egg  yolks,  %  cup  of  6ugar, 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  1  lemon,  2  egg 
whites,  beaten  until  stiff,  and  2  squares  of 
chocolate  melted,  add  all  ingredients  together, 
the  egg  whites  last,  pour  into  greased  molds, 
bake  about  20  minutes. 


.  Christmas  Fruit  Cake 
One  cup  of  butter,  2  cups  of  sugar,  1  oup 
of  milk,  2%  cups  of  flour,  whites  of  6  eggs, 
2  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  1  lb.  each  of 
raisins,  figs,  and  almonds,  and  %-lb.  of  orange 
peel  (grated).  Chop  the  fruit  fine  and  sift  a 
little  flour,  over  it,  and  add  the  fruit  last. 
One  cup  of  grated  cocoanut,  may  be  added. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  two  hours  or  until 
done. 


WHAT    1,500  PEOPLE 
HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  GETTING 
TOGETHER 

A  bakery,  a  restaurant,  a  meat 
market  and  grocery  store,  a  pool-room 
and  two  apartment  houses  of  their 
own — this  is  what  the  Finnish  Co- 
operative Trading  Association  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  with  its  1,500 
members  has  accomplished.  It  was 
just  four  years  ago  that  they  began 
to  organize  their  society,  every  mem- 
ber buying  as  many  $5.00  shares  as 
he  could  afford  and  subscribing  every 
cent  he  could  in  addition,  to  swell  a 
loan  fund. 

The  Finnish  cooperators  began 
their  attack  on  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  building  an  apartment  house 
which  provides  light,  modern  five- 
room  apartments  at  moderate  rental 
of  $26.00  a  month.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  could  afford  to,  they  built  an- 
other apartment  house  like  unto  the 
first  and  next  door  to  it.  In  a  short 
time  ground  was  broken  in  the  same 
block  for  the  $96,000  building  which 
houses  the  Association's  other  busi- 
ness ventures.  This  building  is  a 
scene  of  hustling  activity.  Two  eight- 
hour  shifts  of  workers  are  employed 
in  the  bakery  and  four  trucks  are 
kept  busy  delivering  bread  to  patrons 
in  New  York  and  even  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

The  food  in  the  restaurant  bears 
witness  to  what  cooperation  can  do — 
fresh  eggs  and  bacon  for  thirty-five 
cents,  a  cup  of  coffee  for  five  cents! 
And  if  you  eat  there  regularly  you 
get  weekly  meal  tickets  at  a  reduc- 
tion! To  trade  at  the  market  is  an 
education  in  buying  pure  food — only 
the  best  quality  of  meat  and  groceries 
being  carried,  no  frozen  meat,  no  cold 
storage  meat  or  eggs,  and  everything 
spotlessly  clean  and  scrupulously  un- 
der glass.  The  big  light  pool  room 
on  the  top  floor  is  well  patronized 
and,  like  the  stores  and  restaurant,  is 
open  not  simply  to  cooperatives  but 
to  every  one  who  wishes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Of  course,  members 
of  the  society  get  back  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  profits  when  dividends 
are  paid,  however. 

Nor  does  this  little  group  of  coop- 
erators devote  itself  exclusively  to 
business;  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  play.  Old  and  young,  they 
get  together  in  a  hall  two  blocks  be- 
low the  store  for  lectures,  entertain- 
ments and  dances.  Successful  eco- 
nomic cooperation  seems  to  lead  to 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  "every- 
body neighbors"  spirit  that  Commun- 
ity Service  is  fostering. 


CHRISTMAS  RECIPES 


ABBREVIATIONS 

c- — Cup.  lb. — Pound. 

T. — Tablespoon.  pt. — Pint, 

t. — Teaspoon.  qt. — Quart. 

MENU 

Christmas  Turkey  Jellied  Cranberries 

Chicken,  Fancy  Style       Roast  Goose  Olives 

Potato  Croquettes  Celery  Cutlets 

Scalloped  Parsnips  Sweet  Potato  Fritters 

Souffled  Squash  Beet  Salad 

Pumpkin  Pie       Date  Ice  Cream       Fruite  Pie 
Christmas  Raisin  Pudding     Christmas  Cake 


Christmas  Turkey 
Prepare  the  turkey  for  roasting  and  fill  with 
a  stuffing  of  1  qt.  of  bread  crumbs,  1  minced 
onion,  1  tablespoon  of  butter,  pinch  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  sufficient  warm  water  to  make  a 
good  consistency.  Bake  the  bird  until  well 
browned  and  serve  with  the  gravy  slightly 
thickened. 


Jellied  Cranberries 

Boil  1  qt.  of  cranberries  until  quite  tender 
with  one  cupful  of  water,  add  1  lb.  of  sugar, 
and  again  boil  until  almost  jellied.  Remove 
to  small  separate  dishes  and  let  cool. 


Chicken  Fancy  Style 
Place  a  chicken  in  a  deep  baking  dish  and 
slightly  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  place 
a  little  butter  inside  the  bird,  to  keep  from 
getting  dry,  and  one  thin  slice  of  bacon  on 
the  bird,  roast  until  rather  brown,  basting 
often  with  a  little  gravy. 


Roast  Goose 
Wash  goose  well  and  fill  with  the  following 
stuffing,  one  stale  loaf  of  bread,  1/3  lb.  of 
peanut  butter,  4  tablespoons  of  finely  chopped 
parsley,  1  onion  chopped  fine,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Dash  each  of  sage,  savory  and  mace, 
sufficient  broth  or  stock  to  make  it  hold  to- 
gether.   Bake  in  a  medium  oven. 


Potato  Croquettes 

Two  cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  2  tablespoons 
of  butter,  %  tablespoon  of  chopped  onion,  % 
tablespoon  of  chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  2  eggs  and  a  few  bread  crumbs. 
Mix  the  potatoes  thoroughly,  with  the  butter, 
onion,  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  last. 
Mold  them,  dip  in  beaten  egg,  roll  in  bread 
crumbs,  drop  into  hot  fat,  and  cook  until  a 
golden  brown. 


Celery  Cutlets 
Mix  together  1  cup  of  cooked  green  peas,  1 
cup  of  chopped  celery,  2  tablespoons  of  melted 
butter,  2  beaten  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  salt  and  pepper,  Shape  into  cylinders, 
roll  in  cracker  dust,  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

Scalloped  Parsnips 

Boil  1  dozen  parsnips  in  slightly  salted 
water  until  tender,  and  arrange  them  in  a 
baking  dish,  pour  a  little  milk  over  them,  salt 
and  pepper,  1  tablespoon  of  butter,  and  on 
the  top  grate  some  bread,  and  lastly  a  little 
cheese.  Bake  in  the  oven  until  slightly 
browned. 
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THE  COMING  CO-OPVILLE 
MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

didn't  know.  If,  instead  of  skulking 
around  behind  the  backs  of  our  se- 
lected servants  who  are  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  attend  to  our 
business,  we  would  go  up  to  them  and 
talk  with  them  personally  and  frankly, 
we'd  be  better  off;  there'd  be  less  fric- 
tion and  more  true  cooperation.  I  tell 
you  Pete,  we'd  all  be  better  off.  When 
we'd  go  to  bed  at  night  we'd  sleep." 

Pete:— "By,  Heck,  Abe,  I'm  glad  I 
called  on  you  first  this  morning.  I 
promised  Tellum  I'd  canvass  this 
territory  out  here  to  raise  the  kind  of 
Cain  I'll  not  tell  you  about  now.  Since 
I've  talked  with  you  my  'frets'  have 
sobered  off  and  I  guess  Tellum  will 
have  to  tell  'em  himself  if  he  wants 
them  told." 

Abe: — "I'm  mighty  glad  you  feel 
that  way,  Pete;  we'll  cross  the  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it  and  we'll  cross  over 
safely,  I  am  sure,  at  the  meeting." 

Pete: — "Well,  I'll  go  home  and  get 
an  early  dinner — couldn't  eat  break- 
fast this  morning  thinking  about  this 
thing.  I  think  I'll  run  a  chicken  down 
for  dinner." 

Abe: — "Ha,  ha.  That's  good.  Bet- 
ter invite  your  neighbors." 

Pete: — "Come  on  in,  the  water's 
fine." 

Abe: — (Steps  back  from  his  per- 
manent cool  position  he  first  assumed 
with  one  foot  on  the  running  board) 
"Good  morning,  Pete." 

Pete: — (Putting  his  foot  on  the 
starter  of  his  machine)  "Good  bye, 
Abe." 

Abe: — (Turning  to  go)  "Come 
again." 


Auto  : — "Yua-yua-yua-yua-yua  — 
B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r — Ka-klink — Chug-chug- 
chug-chug-chug-c-h-u-g"  (and  a  cloud 
of  dust  follows  Pete  down  the  road 
whence  he  came). 

Scene  IV — (Office  Co-opville  Farm- 
ers Exchange.  Gab  Doolittle  drops  in 
the  office  as  Manager  Swift  is  busy 
planning  his  work.) 

Swift: — "Good  morning,  Mr.  Doo- 
little. Have  a  seat.  I'll  be  through 
here  in  a  minute."  (Continues  his 
work.) 

Gab: — -(With  a  chip  on  his  shoul- 
der) "Thank  you  but  I  can  stand.  It 
doesn't  look  as  though  there  is  much 
doing  round  here." 

Swift: — "Just  stacking  up  what 
we've  been  doing  and  placing  the  skids 
for  what's  coming."  (Trying  to  keep 
his  mind  on  what  he  is  trying  to  do 
and  be  courteous  to  Gab.) 

Gab: — "I  notice  Skinner's  been 
pretty  busy  lately.  Some  of  your  own 
stockholders  have  been  unloading 
over  there.    How's  that?" 

Swift:— (With  his  interest  still 
unabated  in  his  work)  "Better  ask 
them,  Gab.    They  haven't  told  me." 

Gab: — "Guess  you're  not  paying  up 
with  Skinner  are  you?  We  farmers 
have  to  sell  where  we  can  get  the 
most  money.  These  are  hard  times, 
and  to  a  fellow  like  Tellum  with  5,- 
000  bushels  of  corn  to  sell,  a  half 
cent  means  a  lot  of  money." 

Swift: — (Still  endeavoring  to  line 
up  his  market  figures,  he  says  to 
himself  half  audibly— "Buffalo,  52y2c; 
Toledo,  51%  c;  St.  Louis,  53c;  Chi- 
cago, poportional,  52  %c,"  turns  to 
Gab) — "Yes  it  does,  a  whole  lot." 
(Half  conscious)  "Spot  Chicago  Cash 
65c,  less  8c  freight,  commission — " 


You'd  never  guess  that  these  two  little  girls  aren't  twins  would  you?    They  are  sisters,  but 
Mary  is  four  years  old  and  Christine  is  two.    The  question  is:  which  is  which? 
We  do  not  know  ourselves,  so  we  cannot  tell  you.    They  live  in  Avon,  Illinois. 


Gab: — "I  thought  when  we'd  get 
a  farmers  elevator,  we'd  be  getting 
better  prices.  I  can't  understand  why 
you  can't  pay  up  with  Skinner.  Looks 
as  though  we're  getting  less  than  we 
did  before.  If  you'd  bid  up  you 
wouldn't  need  to  sit  around  here  wait- 
ing for  business  while  Skinner's  go- 
ing it  at  high  speed.  What  are  you 
paying  this  morning?" 

Swift:— "What  have  you  to  sell?" 

Gab: — "I've  got  about  300  bushels 
of  corn  and  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
sell  to  Skinner,  but  I'm  going  to  sell 
where  I  can  get  the  most  money." 

Swift: — (Moving  towards  his  bul- 
letin board)  "I've  just  been  going 
over  my  morning  bids  and  the  differ- 
ent markets  and  find  that  I  can  pay 
50 Vzc  this  morning."  (Marks  up  his 
prices.) 

Gab: — (Shifting  on  another  foot 
and  scrutinizing  the  board  as  it  is 
"bulletined").  "Well,  I've  got  to  have 
51c,  and  I  think  I  could  get  it  of 
Skinner.  The  difference  would  buy 
me  a  pair  of  overalls." 

Swift: — (Stepping  away  from  the 
board  and  facing  Doolittle  firmly) 
"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Doolittle,  but  I've 
scrutinized  the  market  carefully  and 
I  have  posted  the  very  highest  price 
I  could  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
market  I  could  reach.  Fifty  and  a 
half  is  the  very  best  I  could  do.  I 
post  my  best  figures,  Mr.  Doolittle. 
I  couldn't  pay  you  any  more  than  I'd 
pay  any  one  else.  I  have  your  interests 
at  heart  in  paying  you  all  I  can.  But 
I  must  have  every  other  stock-hold- 
er's interest  at  heart  at  the  same 
time.  By  paying  you  more  for  your 
grain,  I'd  be  unfair  to  the  other  stock 
holders.  I  must  pay  all  I  can  but 
conserve  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
company." 

Gab: — "Stock  holders,  be-darned! 
I'm  out  to  look  after  Doolittle  and  let 
every  other  fellow  do  the  same." 

Swift: — "It's  not  cooperation  not 
to  have  a  little  interest  for  the  other 
fellows  with  whom  we  are  associated. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  get  a  "square 
deal"  we  must  all  work  together  for 
the  interests  of  all.  In  that  way  we 
are  each  individually  benefitted." 

Gab: — "Now,  you  could  give  me  the 
51c  and  no  one  would  be  any  the 
wiser.  It  wouldn't  be  much  to  the 
company  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  me  and  I  wouldn't  look  any 
further." 

Swift:— "I  couldn't  do  it,  Mr.  Doo- 
little. I  wouldn't  do  it  for  you  if 
I  couldn't  do  it  for  the  rest.  What 
I  pay  I  pay  all,  and  you  will  note  I 
am  bidding  for  No.  3  at  that." 

Gab:— (Getting  excited)  "Now 
there's  another  hold  up.  They  didn't 
use  to  be  so  pai'ticular  about  grades 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


before  the  farmers  elevators  were 
born." 

Swift: — (Anxious  to  get  to  his 
work  and  to  get  it  cleaned  up  before 
the  rush  of  the  day  is  on  and  still 
be  courteous)  "The  farmers  them- 
selves, Mr.  Doolittle,  have  considered 
that  a  definite  grade  system  be  estab- 
lished so  as  to  pay  for  grain  accord- 
ing to  quality.  It  affords  us  to  pay 
the  very  highest  price  for  good  grain. 


WANT    AD  KATES 

t  cents  per  word,  each  Iniertlom, 
chargo  for  name  and  address.  Remit  in 
adrance.  All  cop;  must  be  received 
fcy  the  20th  vi  each  month. 


FOR  SALE 


NATURAL  LEAF  T6BACC0.  CHEWING  6  LBS., 
$1.75:  10  lbs..  $3.00;  smoking  E  lbs.,  $1.25;  10 
lbs.,  $2.00:  20  lbs.,  $3.75.  Pay  when  re- 
ceived. Farmers  Co-Operative  Tobacco  Union,  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky. 

MISCELLANEOUS— PLEASANT      ROOT  EASILY, 

inexpensively  overcomes  any  tobacco  habit.  Not 
medicine.  Send  address.  Jerome  Stokes,  Mohawk, 
Florida. 


TOBACCO— SELECT  3-YEAR-OLD  KENTUCKY 
Leaf.  Pay  for  tobacco  and  postage  when  received. 
5  lbs.  smoking,  $1.25;  5  lbs.  chewing.  $1.50. 
FARMERS'  UNION,   Hawesvllle,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBAGCQ.  CHEWING  5  POUNDS. 
$1.75:  10  pounds.  $3.00;  20  pounds.  $5.00; 
smoking  5  pounds,  $1.25:  10  pounds.  $2.00;  20 
pounds,  $3.50.  Send  no  money,  pay  when  re- 
ceived. Co-Operative  Tobacco  Growers,  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN— WOMEN— GIRLS  OVER  17.  Get  U.  S. 
Government  Position.  $100  to  $195  month. 
Steady.  Short  hours.  Common  education  sufficient. 
List  positlens  free.  Write  Immediately — today. 
Franklin   Institute,  Dept.   L119,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Earn  $110  to  $250  monthly,  expenses  paid,  as 
Railway  Traffic  Inspector.  Position  guaranteed  after 
3  months'  sparetime  study  or  money  refunded.  Ex- 
cellent opportunities.  Write  for  Free  Booklet.  G-82. 
Stand.    Business    Training    Inst.,     Buffalo,    N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  GOOD  RELIABLE  MAN  TO  ACT  AS 
manager  in  the  lumber  dept.  of  a  Farmers  Eleva- 
tor Company  in  South  Dakota — Town  with  5,000 
population,  normal  scheols  and  a  number  of  churches. 
Address  American  Co-operative  Journal,  B-160. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Position  Wanted  by  experienced  grain  and  lumber 
man,  six  years  In  grain,  seven  In  lumber.  Age  27, 
American.  Address  B142,  care  of  American  Co- 
operative Journal,  Chicago,  III. 


I  want  a  position  as  Manager  of  an  Elevator.  Six- 
teen years  Experience  In  buying  and  soiling  of 
Grain,  Lumber  and  Coal.  Age  55  years,  satis- 
factory rcferonoes. 

R.   D.  Fuller.   Ma2on,  III. 


If  it  is  carefully  graded  it  stimulates 
the  farmers  to  raise  and  market  bet- 
ter grain.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  you 
and  everybody  else.  It  enables  me 
to  pay  you  more  for  good  grain  this 
morning  than  I  could  otherwise." 

Gab: — "But  Skinner  doesn't  say 
anything  about  grades  and  he's  been 
a  half  cent  above  you  at  that." 

Swift: — "I  do  not  desire  to  knock 
Skinner,  but  I  know  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  markets  tributary  to  this  sec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  bids,  no  one 
can  honestly  pay  more  than  I  am  of- 
fering." 

Gab: — "I  hear  they  are  paying  51c 
at  Springville.  I  don't  want  any  of 
this  sympathy  and  sentimental  stuff 
— I'm  out  to  get  the  money  and  if 
you  can't  pay  what  I  can  get  other 
places,  I'll  sell  some  place  else." 

Swift: — "I'm  sorry,  I  can't  do  it, 
Mr.  Doolittle." 

Gab: — "Do  you  know  of  any  one 
who  wants  to  buy  a  half  share  of 
stock?    Mine's  for  sale." 

Swift: — "Guess  I  might  place  it  for 
you  but  you'd  better  hold  on  to  it  a 
little  while  Longer.  You'd  better  stay 
with  your  company  till  you  find  out 
whether  you  can  win  a  pair  of  over- 
alls some  place  else." 

Gab: — (Remembering  his  remark 
and  catching  the  stab)  "You're  inso- 
lent. I'll  see  you  Saturday  and  by 
the  way  you'll  see  some  of  the  rest 
of  the  stock  holders  at  that  time,  too." 

Swift: — (In  a  manner  of  confidence 
unexplainable  to  Gab)  "I  hope  so, 
Mr.  Doolittle.  I  feel  sure  we'll  have 
an  interesting  meeting."  (Mr.  Doo- 
little steps  out)  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Doolittle." 

Gab  leaves  without  making  reply 
and  Swift  settles  down  to  work  as 
though  nothing  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ordinary  had  happened  and  con- 
tinues his  morning  grind. 

(To  be  continued) 


CONFERENCE  FOR  PRE- 
VENTION OF  GRAIN  RUST 

(To  be  continued) 
Seventy-five  delegates  from  thirteen 
north  central  states  were  in  attendance 
at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  for  the  Prevention  of 
Grain  Rust,  held  at  the  University 
Farm  at  St.  Paul,  Nov.  14. 
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Illinois  was  represented  by  0.  T. 
Olsen,  superintendent  of  the  division 
of  plant  industry  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture;  Frank  I.  Mann 
of  Gilman,  representing  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  association  and  George 
H.  Dungan  of  Urbana,  agronomist  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 

The  most  important  business  was 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion urging  Congress  to  appropriate 
$500,000  for  a  continuation  of  the  bar- 
berry eradication  enterprise  next  year 
and  recommending  that  the  various 
states  in  the  spring  wheat  area  par- 
ticipate in  the  campaign  in  proportion 
to  their  individual  rust  problems. 

The  Illinois  members  agreed  that 
their  state  should  take  a  hand  in  the 
anti-barberry  war  in  an  effort  to  has- 
ten the  day  when  the  state  may  be 
freed  of  the  menace  of  black  stem  rust 
which  has  caused  tremendous  losses 
to  grain  growers  in  the  past. 

The  principal  speakers  were  Presi- 
dent John  R.  Howard  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Dr. 
E.  C.  Stakman  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  President 
Howard  described  barberry  eradica- 
tion as  one  of  the  major  activities  on 
the  national  Farm  Bureau  program. 
Dr.  Stakman,  who  recently  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  abroad,  reported 
that  Western  Europe  has  controlled 
black  stem  rust  by  eradicating  the 
barberries  and  that  dangerous  epi- 
demics have  disappeared  in  the  prm; 
cipal  grain  growing  regions. 

Reports  of  the  progress  of  the  erad- 
ication campaign  in  this  country,  and 
the  corelated  education  movement, 
were  made  by  Dr.  Carleton  R.  Ball, 
chief  of  the  office  of  cereal  investi- 
gations, and  Dr.  F.  E.  Kempton, 
pathologist  in  charge  of  barberry 
eradication,  both  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  HarrisoH 
Fuller,  director  of  the  Conference,  dis- 
cussed the  educational  publicity  dis- 
tributed by  the  organization. 

Officers  of  the  Conference  were  re- 
elected. They  are  Governor  J.  A.  0. 
Preus  of  Minnesota,  president;  F.  M. 
Crosby  of  Minneapolis,  vice  president; 
Harrison  Fuller,  secretary  treasurer. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Conference 
will  continue  at  Minneapolis. 


Build  for  Profit  and  Permanence  with 

Kalamazoo 


Use  Kalamasoo  Tile 
for  Slloe.  Barns. 
Storage  Buildings. 
Store  Bulldlnga, 
Eloratora.  Q  r  a  I  n 
Storage  Bins.  Coal 
Storage  Hlnf,  Oar- 
ages, etc. 


GLAZED  TILE 


You  perhaps  know  the  long 
standing  reputation  of  Kalama-  — 
zoo  Glazed  Tile  for  extraordin- 
ary strength  and  durability.  The 
most  modern  and  profitable  ele- 
vators today  are  built  of  Kala- 
mazoo Glazed  Tile. 


Farmers  Elevator  at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.    Built  of  Kalamazoo  Tile 


Rigid,  Permanent,  Attractive,  Indestructible,  it 

eliminates  your  fire  hazard,  reduces  your  insur- 
ance and  your  cost  of  storage  and  handling.  It 
is  the  ideal  material  for  grain  elevators  and 
storage  buildings  of  all  kinds.    As  a  director  or 


Remarkable  Strength.  There  are  four  staunch, 
vertical  walls  with  three  dead  air  spaces  in 
Kalamazoo  Elevator  Tile.  The  deep  grove  in 
the  block  gives  ample  room  for  extra  heavy  steel 
reinforcing  rods  set  every  ten  inches  throughout 


stockholder,  you  will  readily  appreciate  the  ad-    the  height  of  the  structure,  giving  unlimited 
vantages  of  Kalamazoo  Tile,    strength   and   durability.     A   Kalamazoo  Tile 


It  is  made  of  genuine  fire 
clay,  vitrified  and  salt  glazed. 
Frost  proof,  moisture  proof, 
storm  proof,  vermin  proof, 
will  not  burn.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience  and 
proven  engineering  skill. 


Grain  Bin  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Free  Consulting  Service  and 
Estimates  by  our  Engineer- 
ing Department.  Write  us 
or  ask  your  elevator  man- 
ager to  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. 


Circular  Tile 


Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co., 


Straight  Tils 

Dept.  446 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


POLAR  BEN 


L  ARK»MSft^Clf/.  KANS. 


DEMAND 

POLAR  BEAR  FLOUR 

Best  selling  flour  in  Indiana,  by  actual 
test. 

There  is  a  Reason! 
Order  a  bag  today  and  "Know  Why" 

Most  all  Farmers  Elevator  Companies  sell  it 

Manufactured  by  the  NEW  ERA  MILLING  CO. 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas 

J.  W.  HARVEY  &  SONS 

MARION,  INDIANA 

Central  States  Managers 


While  They 

300  Fine  Olivers  to  Co 
at  a  Bare  Fraction 
Regular  Price! 


W.  F.  CLAUSING 

International 
Typewriter  Exch. 


I  GOT  THESE 
PRACTICALLY 


300  OLIVERS  AT 
MY    OWN  PRICE 

Through  a  very  fortunate'  'deal'  I  was  able-  to 
get  300  Oliver  Typewriters  of  the "  famous 
Model  No.  9  at  practically  my  own  price.  I 
have  rebuilt  these  Olivers  like  new,  and  for  .the 
purpose  of  advertising  my  method  of  rebuild- 
ing and  selling  typewriters,  I  am  going  to  let 
the  three  hundred  machines  go.  at  a  very  little 
more  than  I  paid  for  them.  This  means 'that 
the  first  300  persons  who  speak  for  -these 
Olivers  will  get  a  bargain  such  as  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of.  I  will  not  only  let  these 
machines  go  at  a  price  that  smashes  all  rec- 
ords, but  I  will  give  the  purchasers  over  a  year 
to  pay — monthly  payments  so  small  as  to  av- 
erage less  than  10c  a  day! 


10-Year  Guarantee 

J7DJ7C*.  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF 
ri\E,£L.  INSTRUCTIONS. 


OVER 
A  YEAR 
TO  PAY 

Less  Than 
10c  a  Day 

Think  of  it — buy- 
ing the  superb 
No.  9  Oliver — a 
$100  value  —  at 
the  unbelievably 
low  price  of  only 
$41.90 — and  on  top  of  this, 
having  over  a  year  to  pay 
for  the  typewriter  in 
monthly  payments  so  small  as  to 
average  less  than  10c  a  day! 
That  is  what  my  offer  means  to 
the  first  three  hundred  who 
respond  to  this  announcement.  If 
ever  an  opportunity 
called  for  quick  ac- 
tion, surely  this  is  one 
that  does! 


SAndlfsYourst 


Try  Before  You  Buy— Use  the  Typewriter  10  Days 
Free  in  Your  Own  Home  or  Office  at  My  Risk! 


If  you  wish,  your  order  for  one  of 
these   typewriters   will   be   held  for 
delivery  during  Christmas  week.  An 
Oliver   will    make    a   splendid    Christmas    gift  for, 
either  adult  or  young  person. 


Note 


I've  been  in  the  typewriter  business  for  years.  If  any 
man  ever  knew  typewriters,  I  certainly  do.  I've  han- 
dled all  makes.  I  know  them  inside  and  out.  I  know 
their  records  for  performance  and  service,  and  when  I 
tell  you  that,  the  Oliver  is  one  of  the  very  best  type- 
writers ever  built,  you  can  rest  aiSsured  I  know  what 
I'm  talking  about 

The  Oliver  No.  9t  the  Finest  Oliver 

The  Oliver  I  offer  in  this  great  sale  of  300  is  the 
famous  Oliver  No.  9  visible  writer,  the  most  popular 
Oliver  ever  built  It  is  a  late  model  Oliver,  and  has 
all  the  up-to-date  betterments — two-color  ribbon,  back 
spacer,  standard  keyboard,  ratchet  release,  variable  line 
attachment  for  writing  on  ruled  paper,  etc.,  etc.  No 
machine  is  lighter  in  touch,  none  smoother  and  easier 
in  action,  and  certainly  none  more  durable.  The  Oliver 
No.  9  stands  up  under  hard  usage  as  no  other  type- 
writer has  ever  been  known  to  do. 

Only30Oin  thisGreatBargainSale 

I've  got  just  300  of  these  magnificent  Olivers  which  I  have  rebuilt  like  new,  and  I'm 
going  to  let  them  go  at  a  sensational  price — only  $41.90.    Think  of  it— a  $100 
value  for  less  than  half!    Yes,  and  in  addition  to  that,  over  a  year 
^^^^  to  pay  for  the  typewriter  while  you  are  using  it!    If  you  ever  wished 
to  own  a  real  typewriter,  here's  your  chance.     Of  course,  there 
..will  be  more  than  300  people  sneaking  for  one  of  these  Olivers, 
so  quick  action  will  be  necessary.     In  fairness  to  all,  ray 
policy  is  "first  come  first  served." 


The  Oliver  is  known  the 
world  over  as  a  superb 
typewriter.  It  is  famous 
for  its  workmanship,  for 
its  ease  of  operation  and 
for  its  durability.  More 
than  1,000,000  Olivers 
have  been  sold,  and 
among  the  prominent 
users  in  this  country  are 
such  great  concerns  as: 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
New  York  Central  Lines 
National  Cloak  &  Suit 
Co. 

Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Diamond    Match  Co. 
New  York   Edison  Co. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Co. 
Morris  &  Co. 


better  machine  at  any  price.  But  I  don't  ask  you  to  accept  my  word  for 
a  thing.  Prove  everything  to  yourself  on  my  liberal  10  days  free  trial 
offer.  I'll  ship  you  one  of  these  Olivers  for  10  days  use  in  your  home) 
or  office  at  my  risk.  Examine  the  typewriter  as  critically  as  you  wish, 
—write  all  the  letters  you  want  on  it — put  it  to  every  test!  I  know 
that  the  more  you  try  it,  the  more  you  will  marvel  at  its  sturdy  construc- 
tion, its  smooth,  easy  action,  and  the  fine,  clean  work  it  does.  If  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied  that  it  is  everything  I  claim  for  it,  and  the  great- 
est bargain  in  a  high  grade  standard  typewriter  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
notify  me  within  10  days  and  I  will  call  the  deal  off  and  refund  the  de- 
posit you  have  paid. 

Only  $3  Down,  a  Year  to  Pay  the  Balancd 

I  ask  only  $3  with  coupon,  simply  as  an  indication  of  good  faith.  Ool 
receipt  of  this  $3  deposit.  I  ship  you  the  Oliver  for  10  days  free  trial.  \ 
You  can  return  or  keep  the  typewriter,  just  as  you  choose.     If  you  are 
more  than  delighted  with  your  bargain  and  wish  to  keep  the  typewriter, 
simply  pay  the  balance  of  $38.90  in  monthly  installments  of  $3.00  each. 
This  "  gives   you    13  MMBiiBHHiMaiMHaiB 
months  in  all  to  pay 
for  the  typewriter  I 


I 

Rush  the  Coupon  | 
I 
I 
I 


10  Days  Free  Trial 

Sir  you  can't  tell  one  of  these  Olivers  from 
^     brand  new  machine.    I  say  you  can't  buy 


Remember  only  300 
of  these  No.  9  Oliv- 
ers available  at  this 
smashing  price.  Or- 
ders filled  in  turn. 
Speak  quickly  if  you 
want  to  get  in  on 
this  great  sale.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  and 
put  it  in  the  mails 
at  oncel 


SPECIAL  OLIVER  SALE  COUPON 

International  Typewriter  Exchange, 

177  N.  State  St.  Dept.  12-106,  Chicago,  111. 

I  enclose  $3.00  deposit  for  which  you  will  ship  me.  F.  O.  B. 
Chicago,  one  of  the  300  No.  9  Olivers  which  you  are  offer- 
ing on  a  special  sale.  I  will  cither  return  typewrltel 
within  10  days,  when  you  will  refund  my  money,  or  agree 
to  pay  the  balance  of  $38.90  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  month. 
Title  to  remain  with  you  until  fully  paid  for. 


Name 


Street  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 


City    Stat*. 


